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FLOOD,  or  Dklugb,  in  Chronology 
and  in  Sacred  History,  refers  to  that 
general  inundation  sent  as  a  punishment 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  for 
their  hardened  profligacy,  by  which  every 
human  being  was  destroyed  except  Noah 
and  his  family,  and  those  shut  up  with 
him  in  tfaa  Ark.  The  date  of  this  great 
event  is  differently  caleulated,  but  it  is 
generally  fixed  in  the  year  of  the  crea- 
tion 1656,  equivalent  to  B.  C.  2348.  This 
Flood  or  Deluge  divides  the  world  into 
the  Antediluvian  and  Postdiluvian  ages. 

In  this  article  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  chiefly  directed  to  those  tradi- 
tions which  have  existed,  and  which  still 
exist,  among  various  nations  relating  to 
the  Flood.  With  the  account  given  by 
the  sacred  historian  all  are  presumed  to 
be  familiar,  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  quote  it  at  present  by  way  of 
contrast ;  that  of  Josephus  is  a  mere  echo 
of  the  inspired  narrative. 

Beginning  with  the  tradition  left  by  the 
Chaldean  priest  Berosus,  and  preserved 
by  Alexander  Polyphistor,  Noah  is  de- 
scribed under  the  character  of  Oannes — a 
being  literally  compounded  of  a  man  and 
a  fish,  and  passing  the  natural  instead  of 
the  diluvian  night  in  the  ocean.  We  find 
Noah  also  represented  under  the  name  of 
Xisuthrus,  "  in  whose  time  happened  a 
gi^t  deluge,"  the  history  of  which  is  thus 
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described:  "  The  Deity  Cronus  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision,  and  warned  him  that 
upon  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Deesius 
there  would  be  a  flood,  by  which  man- 
kind would  be  destroyed.    He  therefore 
enjoined  him  to  write  a  history  of  the 
beginning,  procedure,  and  conclusion  of 
all  things,  and  to  bury  it  in  the  City  of  the 
Sun  at  Sippara;  to  build  a  vessel,  and 
take  with  him  into  it  his  friends  and  re- 
lations, and  convey  on  board  everything 
necessary  to  sustain  life,  together  with  all 
the  different  animals,  birds  and  quadru- 
peds,- and  trust  himself  fearlessly  to  the 
deep.    Having  asked  the  Deity  whither 
he   was  to  sail,   he  was  answered,  To 
the  ffodSf  upon  which  he  offered  up  a 
prayer  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  then 
obeyed  the  divine  admonition,  and  built 
a  vessel  five  stadia  in  length  and  two  in 
breadth.     Into  this  he  put  everything  he 
had  prepared,  and  last  of  all  conveyed 
into  it  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
friends.    After  the  flood  had  been  upon 
the  earth,  and  was  in  time  abated,  Xisu- 
thrus sent  out  birds  from  the  vessel,  which, 
not  finding  any  food,   nor  any  place 
whereupon  they  might  rest  their  feet,  re- 
turned to  him  again.     After  an  interval 
of  some  days  he  sent  them  forth  a  second 
time,  and  they  now  returned  with  their 
feet  tinged  with  mud.     He  made  a  trial 
a  third  time  with  these  birds,  but  they 
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returned  to  him  no  more,  from  which  be 
judged  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  bad 
appeared  above  the  waters.  He  there- 
fore made  an  opening  in  the  vessel,  and 
on  looking  out  found  that  it  was  strand- 
ed upon  the  side  of  a  mountain,  upon 
which  he  immediately  quitted  it,  with 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot. 
Xisuthrus  then  paid  his  adoration  to  the 
earth,  and  having  constructed  an  altar, 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and,  with 
those  who  had  come  out  of  the  vessel  with 
him,  disappeared.  Those  who  remained 
within,  finding  that  their  companions  did 
not  return,  quitted  the  vessel  with  many 
lamentations,  and  continually  called  on 
the  name  of  Xisuthrus.  Him  they  saw 
no  more,  but  they  could  distinguish  his 
voice  in  the  air,  and  could  hear  him  ad- 
monish them  to  pay  due  regard  to  reli- 
gion ;  and  likewise  informing  them  that 
it  was  on  account  of  his  piety  that  he  was 
translated  to  live  with  the  gods,  and  that 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  the  pilot,  had 
obtained  the  same  honour. — The  vessel 
being  thus  stranded  in  Armenia,  some 
parts  of  it  yet  remain  on  the  Corcyrean 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  the  people 
scrape  off  the  bitumen  with  which  it  had 


but  the  giants  derided  all  these  admoni- 
tions, although  the  anger  and  revenge  of 
the  gods  were  about  to  overtake  them  on 
account  of  their  impiety  and  wicked- 
ness. There  was,  however,  one  of  the 
giants  who  reverenced  the  gods,  who  was 
more  prudent  and  wber  than  the  others. 
His  name  was  Noci^  and  he  dwelt  in 
Syria  with  his  three  sons,  Semy  Japei^  and 
Cham^  and  their  wives  and  families.  This 
man,  foreseeing  from  the  stars  the  destruo^ 
tion  which  was  to  ensue,  began  to  build 
a  covered  ship  twenty  years  before  the 
inundation.  When  those  years  had  pass- 
ed, the  ocean  suddenly  broke  out,  the 
inland  seas,  the  rivers,  and  fountains, 
burst  from  beneath,  attended  with  the 
most  violent  rains  from  heaven,  which 
continued  for  many  days,  and  overflowed 
the  mountains'.  The  whole  human  race 
was  buried  in  the  waters,  except  this 
Noa  and  his  family,  who  were  saved  in 
the  covered  ship,  which  was  lifted  up  by 
the  waters,  and  rested  at  last  upon  the 
Gordysean  mountains. 

The  accounts  transmitted  by  Plutarch, 
Plato,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished authorities,  show  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  maintained  the  universal 


been  outwardly  coated,  and  make  use  of    deluge,  and  allude  to  Noah  under  the 


it  for  amulets  and  bracelets." 

There  is  another  Babylonian  tradition 
which  should  not  be  omitted.  Before  the 
awful  devastation  of  waters,  says  the  le- 
gend, in  which  the  whole  world  perished, 
many  ages  had  passed  which  were  faith- 
fully chronicled  by  the  Chaldeans.  Ja 
those  times  they  allege  that  there  was  a 
large  city  called  ^no,  situated  near  Li- 
banus  (the  reader  will  here  recollect  that 
Cain's  city  was  named  ^nocAV  peopled 
by  giants,  who  governed  the  whole  world 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Those  giants,  trusting  to  the  greatness  of 
their  strength  and  their  stature,  became 
monsters  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  de- 
spisers  of  religion  and  of  the  gods,  and 
there  was  no  kind  of  wickedness  which 
they  did  not  commit.  Some  there  were 
who  prophesied,  and  carved  out  upon 
stones  the  things  relating  to.  the  destruc- 
tion which  was  to  come  upon  tlie  world  ; 


title  of  Osiris,  though  in  a  manner  con- 
fused and  obscure>  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  people  who  had  no  other  guide 
than  corrupted  and  unwritten  tradition. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Plutarch,  in  his 
description  of  Osiris  entering  the  Ark, 
fixes  it  in  the  very  month  and  day  of 
the  month  on  which  Noah  entered  it,  and 
the  '<  windows  of  heaven"  were  opened. 
"  It  was,"  he  says,  "  or  the  17th  day  of 
August,  the  second  month  after  the 
autumnal  equinox,  when  the  sun  passes 
through  Scorpio." — "  In  the  600th  year 
of  Noah's  life,"  says  Moaes,  "  in  the  second 
month,  the  1 7th  day  of  the  month,  en- 
tered Noah  into  the  Ark."  Plato  says 
that  a  certain  Egyptian  priest  recounted 
to  Solon,  out  of  the  sacred  books,  the 
history  of  the  universal  flood  which  hap- 
pened long  before  the  partial  inundations 
known  to  the  Grecians  and  other  nations. 
The  ancient  Scythians  designated  Noah 
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the  father  of  aUthe  greater  and  lesser 
gods,  the  author  of  the  human  race, 
ehaoSf  and  the  seed  of  the  world.  Some 
curious  traditions  prevailed  among  the 
ancient  Assyrians  and  Persians  respect- 
ing the  Deluge.  The  orthodo:i  among 
the  latter  maintained  its  universality, 
though  there  were  some  who  limited  it 
to  the  confines  of  Ass3rria  and  Persia, 
and  others  among  the  Magi  who  denied 
it  altogether.  Zoroaster  taught  that 
there  would  have  been  no  Deluge,  nor 
would  the  world  have  been  drowned,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  iniquity  and 
impiety  of  a  wicked  personage  named 
Malctts.  Some  of  them  believed  the 
Deluge  broke  out  from  an  oven  belong- 
ing to  a  woman  named  Zala-Capha; 
others  that  the  waters  gushed  from  the 
mountain  near  which  Noah  dwelt. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  annually 
on  the  21  st  of  March  the  Persians  cele- 
brate their  most  joyous  festival,  called 
the  feast  of  the  Nouroose^  or  the  <wm- 
mencement  of  the  new  year^  the  institu- 
tion of  which  is  ascribed  to  Jemsheed, 
who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  was  the  fourth  sovereign  of 
Posia,  and  the  sixth  in  descent  from 
Noah.  The  Persians  allege  that  this 
'prince  gave  them  their  best  laws,  origin- 
ated their  most  useful  arts,  and  founded 
their  most  celebrated  cities;  but  they 
obscure  his  real  history  by  such  a  con- 
fusion of  events  which  happened  to  dif- 
ferent individuals,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  rectify  the  errors  of  bewildered  memo- 
ries, or  attempt  to  reconcile  fragments 
of  former  annab  preserved  solely  by  tra- 
dition. The  feast,  according  to  the  Per- 
sian poets,  was  ordered  to  continue  six 
days,  as  it  is  still  celebrated  in  Persia 
with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  was  present  on  one  of  those 
occasions,  and  describes  the  ceremonies 
at  considerable  length  in  his  interesting 
volumes;  but  his  reflections  on  this  an- 
nual Persian  demonstration  are  more 
suitable  to  our  present  purpose.  '*  In 
the  festival  itself,  which  is  on  all  sides 
acknowledged  to  be  of  so  ancient  a  celc- 
bnttm  that  tradition  must  go  back  to 


the  Patriarchal  ages  for  its  institution, 
and  from  its  being  made'  near  the  very 
spot  whence  the  descent  from  the  Ark  was 
made,  I  must  own  that  I  see  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  admit  the  probability  that  it  even 
originated  with,  or  rather  was  appoint- 
ed by,  the  venerable  Antediluvian  Patri* 
arch  himself.  In  this  light  it  may  be  an 
interesting  subject  to  all  mankind,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
six  days — of  the  first  spring  to  man — of 
the  general  equality  of  his  race,  except- 
ing the  filial  homage  due  to  its  paternal 
head,  who,  before  the  Flood,  might  at 
the  great  anniversary  of  the  world's  birth 
have  thus  called  the  fathers  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  together,  to  remind  them 
whence  they  sprung.  In  such  a  case, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Noah  would 
receive  the  sacred  ordinance  in  a  direct 
line  from  Adam ;  and  after  his  descent 
from  the  Ark,  which  took  place  at  the 
same  vernal  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
world  seemed  created  afresh  from  the 
destruction  of  the  Deluge,  and  mankind 
were  to  spring  again  as  well  as  the  earth, 
it  does  not  appear  unlikely  that,  in  re- 
establishing the  ancient  usage,  he  would 
cause  it  to  be  considered  in  a  double  view, 
— that  of  commemorating  two  such  simi- 
lar events  as  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  its  restoration.  Indeed,  some  writers 
call  the  Nouroose  i\\e  feast  of  the  unUers, 
which  bears  well  upon  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  a  memorial  of  the  Deluge. 
Similar  traces  of  commemorating  the 
same  event — some  signal  calamity  hav- 
ing befallen  the  world,  and  its  as  extra- 
ordinary recovery  to  newness  of  life — may 
be  generally  found  in  the  customs  of  all 
nations." 

The  celebrated  deluge  of  Deucalion, 
current  among  theGreeksandRomans,  has 
an  undoubted  reference  to  that  of  Noah, 
vi  ho  is  introduced  under  that  name,  and 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  mytho- 
logy. Deucalion  was  the  son  of  Prome- 
theus, and  married  Pyrrha,  the  daughter 
of  his  uncle  Epimethrus.  In  his  age 
Jupiter,  irritated  at  the  increased  impiety 
of  mankind,  resolved  to  destroy  the  hu- 
man race,  and  brought  an  immense  flood 
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of  waters  for  the  purpose.  The  asto- 
nished inhabitants  climbed  the  highest 
mountains  for  safety,  but  even  these  were 
overtopped  by  the  rising  waters,  and  all 
chance  of  escape  from  the  calamity  was 
cut  off.  Deucalion  and  his  wife  were 
saved  in  a  ship,  which,  afler  being  tossed 
about  for  some  days,  rested  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  world  was 
afterwards  peopled  by  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  throwing  stones  behind  them, 
those  thrown  by  the  former  becoming 
men^  and  those  by  the  latter  women.  This 
deluge,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Greece  by  the  raythologists,  is  said  to 
have  happened  B.C.  1503,  but  it  is  easy 
to  trace  its  origin  after  divesting  it  of 
its  fabulous  embellishments.  Lucian 
gives  a  more  minute  account  of  it,  which 
differs  in  some  particulars  from  the  or- 
dinary traditions.  "  I  have  heard  in 
Greece,"  he  says,  "  what  the  Greeks  say 
concerning  this  Deucalion.  The  present 
race  of  men,  they  say,  is  not  the  first,  for 
they  totally  perished,  but  is  of  a  second 
generation,  wlio,  being  descended  from 
Deucalion,  increased  to  a  great  multitude. 
Of  those  former  men  they  relate  this 
story — they  were  insolent,  and  addicted 
to  unjust  actions ;  they  neither  regarded 
oaths,  nor  were  hospitable  to  strangers, 
nor  listened  to  suppliants,  and  this  wick- 
edness was  the  cause  of  their  destruction. 
On  a  sudden  the  earth  poured  forth  a 
vast  quantity  of  water,  great  showers  fell, 
the  rivers  overflowed,  and  the  sea  rose 
to  a  prodigious  height;  all  things  be- 
came water,  and  all  men  were  destroyed ; 
only  Deucalion  was  left  for  a  second  race 
of  men,  on  account  of  his  prudence  and 
piety*  He  was  saved  in  this  manner: 
lie  went  into  a  large  ark  or  chest,  with 
his  sons  and  their  wives,  and  when 
he  was  within,  there  entered  swine, 
hones,  lions,  serpents,  and  all  other  crea- 
tures which  live  on  earth  by  pairs.  He 
reeeived  them  all,  and  they  did  him  no 
hurt,  for  the  gods  created  a  friendship 
among  them,  so  that  they  sailed  all  in 
one  chest  while  the  waters  prevailed." 
The  same  legend  was  received  by  the 
Romans.     Many  of  their  historians  and 


poets  mention  one  universal  Deluge ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  Ovid,  in  the  First 
Book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  afRrming 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  record  some 
particular  circumstances  connected  with 
the  history  of  man  from  the  beginning, 
proceeds  through  the  several  ages  of  the 
world  to  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  the 
cause  and  manner  of  which  he  minutely 
describes.  After  relating  the  impiety 
and  wickedness  which  reigned  on  the 
earth  during  the  i^on  age,  and  the  wars 
of  the  giants  against  Jupiter,  which 
agrees  with  the  Scripture  account  of  the 
giants — those  rebels  to  the  Divine  will 
who  were  before  the  Flood,  and  to  their 
children,  who  are  described  as  being  worse 
than  the  fathers,  Gen.  vi.  1  -5 — ^the  Latin 
poet  proceeds,  as  he  is  rendered  by 
Dryden,  to  make  Jupiter  utter  the  de- 
nunciation— 

"  Mankind's  a  monster,  and  tfa'  ongodly  times. 
Confederate  into  gnilt,  are  sworn  to  crimes ; 
AH  are  alike  inTolv'd  in  ill,  and  all 
Mast  by  the  same  relentless  fury  fall/' 

This  corresponds  with  the  narrative  of 
the  inspired  historian  :  *' And  Grod  looked 
upon  the  earth,  and  behold  it  was  cor- 
rupty  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way 
upon  the  earth,''  Gen.  vi.  12.  The  reader  * 
may  perceive  many  striking  coincidences 
between  sacred  and  profane  history  in 
what  follows. 

**  Thns  ended  he :  the  greater  gods  assent, 
By  elamoun  urging  his  severe  intent ; 
The  less  fill  up  the  cry  for  panishmei^t. 
Yet  still  with  pity  they  remember  man. 
And  mourn  as  much  as  heavenly  spirits  can. 

—But  Jove 

Concludes  to  pour  a  watery  deluge  down, 

And  what  he  durst  not  burn  resolves  to  drown. 

The  northern  breath  that  freetes  blood  he  binds, 

With  all  the  race  of  eloud«HlispelUng  winds. 

The  south  he  loosed,  who  night  and  horror  brings. 

And  fogs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 

With  rain  his  robe  and  heaving  mantle  flow. 

And  laay  mists  are  lowering  on  his  brow. 

The  skies  from  pole  to  pole  with  peals  resound. 

And  showers  enlarg'd  come  pouring  on  the  ground. 

Nor  from  bis  patrimonial  heaven  alon« 

If  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  dow«. 

But  from  hii  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves 

To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves. 

The  watery  ^yrant  eaUs  his  brooks  lad  4oods, 

Who  roll  from  mossy  caves — their  moist  abodes. 

The  floods,  by  natuie  enemies  to  land, 

And  proudly  swelling  with  thi*ir  new  command. 
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^aaojt  the  Imng  itonM  thti  stopp*d  their  way. 
And  gnshing  from  their  source  angment  the  sea. 
Thenwidi  Iris  tnMe  their  noaareh  struck  the  fn^wmd. 
With  inward  tremhHng  earth  receiv'd  the  wonndt 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found, 
ill'  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain, 
Tbmf  flee*  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain. 
Then  mshing  onwards  with  a  sweeping  sway, 
Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  labouring  hinds  away. 
19«r  safe  tiieir  dwellings  were,  for  sapp'd  by  floods, 
llieir  booses  fefl  npon  their  household  gods. 
The  solid  piles,  too  strongly  built  to  fall. 
High  o*er  their  hnds  behold  a  watery  walU 
Mow  seoa  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost, 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast- 
Tbe  most  of  mortals  perish  in  the  flood ; 
llie  smaD  remainder  die  for  want  of  food. 

A  momntsni  of  stupendous  height  there  stands 
Betwixt  th'  Athenian  and  Bootian  lands ; 
Psraassvs  is  its  name,  whose  forky  rise 
Mounts  thro*  the  clouds,  and  mates  the  lofty  skies. 
H%b  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Dncalion,  wafting,  moored  hia  little  skiff. 
He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  periah'd  man ;  they  two  were  human  kind. 
The  momntaan  Nymphs  and  Themis  they  adore. 
And  from  her  oracles  relief  implore* 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he. 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman  she. 

When  Jupiter,  suiToying  earth  from  high. 
Beheld  it  in  a  lake  of  water  lie ; 
Thai  where  so  many  millions  lately  liv'd. 
But  two.  the  best  of  either  sez«  sunriv'd — 
He  loos*d  the  northern  wind :  fierce  Boreas  flies. 
To  puff  away  the  clouds  and  purge  the  skies 
Seroiely :  while  he  blows,  the  vapours  driv'n, 
DiscoTer  Heaven  to  Earth,  and  Earth  to  Heaven." 

h  it  powible  that  Ovid  could  have  in- 
vented the  great  events  described  in  this 
fine  passage,  which  so  admirably  corres- 
ponds ifith  the  brief  notice  of  it  in  the 
Mosaic  writings  ?  Or  rather  are  we  not 
entitled  to  conclude  with  the  following 
justly-expressed  opinion,  *'  Let  the  inge- 
nuity of  unbelief  first  account  satisfacto- 
rily for  this  universal  agreement  of  the 
Pagan  world,  and  she  may  then,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  plausibility,  impeach 
the  truth  of  the  scriptural  narrative  of 
the  Deluge  ?**  It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Stoics,  who  believed  al- 
ternate destructions  of  the  earth  by  fire 
and  water,  never  doubted  the  possibility 
of  a  general  deluge.  *'  There  are  vast 
lakes,"  says  Seneca,  "which  we  do  not  see : 
great  part  of  the  ocean  lies  hidden,  and 
many  rivers  glide  in  secret,  so  that  there 
may  be  causes  of  a  deluge  on  all  sides ; 
when  some  waters  flow  in  under  the  earlli, 
others  flew  round  about  it,  and,  being 
lotig  pent  np,  overwhelm  it.    And  as  our 


bodies  sometimes  dissolve  into  sweat,  so 
the  earth  shall  melt,  and,  without  the  help 
of  other  causes,  shall  find  in  itself  what 
shall  drown  it ;  there  being  in  all  places, 
both  openly  and  secretly,  from  above  and 
from  beneath,  an  eruption  of  waters  ready 
to  overthrow  and  destroy  it.** 

The  Hindoo  tradition  of  the  universal 
deluge  is  contained  in  an  ancient  {xtem 
entitled  *' Bkagavat,"  and  Sir  William 
Jones  gives  an  abridgement  of  it  which 
establishes  its  identity  with  the  account 
by  the  Hebrew  historian.  In  the  reign 
of  the  seventh  Menu,  surnamed  Vatvas^ 
tMs/a,  or  Child  of  the  Sun,  the  Hindoos 
believe  the  earth  to  have  been  completely 
inundated,  and  the  whole  human  race 
destroyed  by  a  flood,  except  that  pious 
prince  himself,  and  the  seven  Rishis,  or 
Holy  Persons,  and  their  wives,  for  they 
suppose  his  children  to  have  been  born 
after  the  deluge.  **  The  demon  Haya- 
griva,"  says  Sir  William  Jones  in  his 
translation,  **  having  purloined  the  vedas 
from  the  custody  of  Brahma  while  he 
was  reposing,  the  whole  race  of  men 
became  corrupt,  except  the  seven  Rishis 
and  Satyavrata,  who  then  reigned  in 
Dravira,  a  maritime  region  to  the  south 
of  Carnata.  This  prinee  was  performing 
his  ablutions  in  the  river  Critimala, 
when  Vishnu  appeared  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  fish,  and  after  several 
augmentations  of  bulk  in  diflTerent  waters, 
was  placed  by  Satyavrata  in  the  ocean, 
where  he.  thus  addressed  his  amazed 
votary  : — *  In  seven  days  all  creatures 
who  have  offended  me  shall  be  destroyed 
by  a  deluge,  but  thou  shalt  be  secured  in 
a  spacious  vessel  miraculously  formed. 
Take,  therefore,  all  kinds  of  medicinal 
herbs  and  esculent  grain  for  food,  and, 
together  with  the  seven  holy  men,  your 
respective  wives,  and  pairs  of  all  animals, 
enter  the  ark  without  fear.  There  shalt 
thou  know  God  face  to  face,  and  all  thy 
questions  shall  be  answered.'  Saying 
this  he  disappeared,  and  after  seven  days 
the  ocean  began  to  overflow  the  coasts, 
and  the  earth  to  be  flooded  by  constant 
showers,  when  Satyavrata,  meditating  on 
the  Deity,  saw  a  large  vessel  moving  on 
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the  waters.  Me  entered  it,  having  in  all 
respects  conformed  to  the  instructions  of 
Vishnu,  who  in  the  form  of  a  vast  fish 
suffered  the  vessel  to  be  tied  with  a 
great  sea-serpent,  as  with  a  cable,  to  his 
measureless  horn.  When  the  deluge 
ceased,  Vishnu  slew  the  demon,  and 
recovered  the  vedas,  instructed  Satya- 
vrata  in  divine  knowledge,  and  appointed 
him  the  seventh  Menu  by  the  name  of 
Vaivaswata."  This  old  tradition  of  the 
Deluge  is  also  alluded  to  in  an  ode  by  an 
Indian  lyric  poet  named  Jayadeva: — 
"  Thou  recoverest  the  veda  in  the  water 
of  the  ocean  of  destruction,  placing  it 
joyfully  in  the  bosom  of  an  ark,  fabric 
cated  by  thee,  O  Cesava,  assuming  the 
body  of  a  fish  !  Be  victorious,  O  Heri, 
Lord  of  the  universe !" 

An  essay  printed  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches on  Mount  Caucasus,  written  by 
Captain  Francis  Wilford,  contains  some 
curious  notices  of  the  great  deluge.  The 
famous  peak  of  Chacsa-ghar,  called  by 
the  Mussulmans  Tucl-Suliemany  or  the 
Hirone  of  Solomon^  is  always  covered 
with  snow,  in  the  midst  of  which  are 
seen  several  streaks  of  a  reddish  hue, 
supposed  by  pilgrims  to  be  the  marks  or 
impressions  made  by  the  feet  of  the  dove 
whicli  Noah  let  out  of  the  Ark,  •*  for  it 
is  the  general  and  uniform  tradition  of 
that  country  that  Noah  built  the  Ark 
there,  and  there  embarked  in  it ;  and  that 
when  the  flood  assuaged,  the  summit  of 
it  first  appeared  above  the  waters,  and 
was  the  resting-place  of  the  dove,  which 
left  the  impression  of  her  feet  in  the  mud, 
which  in  time  ^ras  hardened  to  a  rock." 
*'  The  Panraoics  also  insist  that  as  it  is 
declared  in  their  sacred  books  that  Saty- 
avrata  made  fast  the  ark  to  the  famous 
peak,  designated  from  that  circumstance 
Nau-'handa^  with  a  cable  of  a  prodigious 
length,  he  must  have  built  it  in  the 
adjacent  country.  Nauy  a  ship,  and 
handha^  to  make  ftuty  is  the  name  of  a 
famous  peak  situated  in  Cashmire. 
This  place  is  resorted  to  by  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  India,  who  scramble 
among  the  rocks  to  a  cavern,  beyond 
which  they  never  go.     A  few  doves^ 


frightened  with  the  noise,  fly  from  rock 
to  rock :  these  the  pilgrims  imagine  are 
their  guides  to  the  holy  place,  and  believe 
that  they  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
dove  which  Noah  let  out  of  the  Ark." 
Captain  Wilford  narrates  another  legend 
extracted  from  the  Puranas,  in  which, 
however,  nothing  is  mentioned  of  Satya- 
vrata  letting  out  the  dove.  ^  Satyavrata 
having  thus  built  the  ark,  and  the  flood 
increasing,  it  was  made  fast  to  the  peak, 
of  Nau-bandha  with  a  cable  of  prodigi- 
ous length.  During  the  flood,  Brahma, 
or  the  creating  powers  was  asleep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss:  the  generative 
power  of  nature,  both  male  and  female^ 
were  reduced  to  the  simplest  elements. 
In  this  manner  they  were  wafted  over  the 
deep  under  the  care  and  protection  of 
Vishnu.  When  the  waters  had  retired, 
the  female  power  of  nature  appeared  im- 
mediately in  the  character  of  the  dove, 
and  she  was  soon  joined  by  her  husband, 
named  Capoteswara."  It  is  also  related 
that  Buddha,  the  offspring  of  the  moon, 
married  Ila,  whose  father  Noah  had  been 
preserved  in  a  miraculous  ark  from  an 
universal  deluge. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  illustrative  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge,  that  the 
raven  and  the  dove  are  considered  sacred 
birds  in  India,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
^orld,  the  former  being  reckoned  a  bird 
of  evil  presage  ever  since  the  bad  tidings 
which  it  brought  when  Noah  sent  it  forth 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  waters; 
while  the  peaceful  dove,  returning  with 
the  olive  branch,  thus  conveying  the 
intelligence  that  the  waters  of  the  deep 
were  assuaged,  has  on  the  contrary  a]wa3r8 
been  regarded  as  a  bird  of  happy  omen, 
and  caressed  as  the  favourite  of  man. 
Both  the  dove  and  the  raven  have  from 
the  most  ancient  times  enjoyed  an  ele* 
vated  station  in  the  skies,  and  on  earth 
they  have  conferred  their  names  on  sacred 
characters.  Hesyhius  tells  us  that  the 
priestesses  who  uttered  thp  oracular 
responses  at  Dodoni  were  called  Peleiai, 
or  Columbae,  while  the  priest^  of  Egypt 
are  denominated  Corvi  by  Curtius,  and 
l^o^ax^f   by    Plutarch^     The  following 
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Hindoo  traditioDi  related  by  Mr  Mau- 
rice in  his  <'  History  of  Hindostan,"  is 
carious  and  important: — ^**  When  a  certain 
Rajah  wished  to  fix  upon  a  proper  site 
for  the  erection  of  a  great  city,  he  sent 
a  learned  Brahmin  to  explore  the  spot, 
and  the  Brahmin  arriving  on  the  coast  of 
Onssa,  saw  a  raven  or  crow  dive  into  the 
water,  which,  after  having  washed  its 
body,  made  obeisance  to  the  sea.  The 
Brahmin,  we  are  told,  was  astonished  at 
the  sight,  and  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  birds,  he  asked  the  raven 
the  reason  of  this  strange  procedure. 
The  raven'  answered  him  in  these  very 
remarkable  words:  *  I  was  formerly  of  the 
tribe  of  Dewtah,  or  Celestials,  but  by  the 
corse  of  a  religious  man  was  transformed 
into  this  shape.'  **  Plutarch  expressly  in- 
forms us  that  during  Deucalion's  deluge 
a  dove  was  let  out  of  the  ark  to  ascertain 
if  the  waters  had  abated: — ^  They  say 
that  a  dove,  dismissed  from  the  ark 
(Xa^fetKog)  to  be  an  indication  to  Deuca- 
lion whether  it  had  become  fine  weather, 
flew  back  to  him  while  in  it." 

Among  the  Chinese,  we  are  assured,  on 
the  high  authority  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
there  exist  various  traditions  respecting 
the  Flood.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
pretend  to  derive  their  origin  firom  No«^ 
himself,  whom  they  call  Fo-hi,  whose 
mother  their  m3rthology  alleged  was  the 
Daughter  of  Heaven^  sumamed  Flower^ 
laving ;  and  as  the  nymph  was  walking 
alone  on  the  bank  of  a  river  with  a  similar 
name,  she  was  suddenly  encircled  by  a 
rainbow,  and,  becoming  pregnant  at  the 
end  of  twelve  years,  was  delivered  of  a 
son  who  was  designated  Star  of  the  Year, 
"  Although,'*  says  Sir  William  Jones,  "  I 
cannot  insist  with  confidence  that  the 
rainbow  of  the  Chinese  fable  alludes  to 
the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Flood,  nor 
build  any  solid  argument  on  the  divine 
personage  Niu-h%  of  whose  character 
and  even  of  whose  sex  the  historians  of 
China  speak  very  doubtfully,  I  may 
nevertheless  assure  you,  after  ^1  inquiry 
and  consideration,  that  the  Chinese,  like 
the  Hindoos,  believe  this  earth  to  have 
been  wholly  covered  with  water,  which 


in  works  of  undisputed  authority  they 
describe  as  flowing  abundantly,  then  sub- 
siding, and  separating  the  higher  from 
the  lower  age  of  mankuid."  The  Chinese 
literature^  in  short,  contuns  several  notices 
of  the  universal  Deluge ;  and  the  history 
of  China  alleged  to  have  been  written  by 
their  great  legislator  Confucius  opens  with 
a  representation  of  their  country  being 
still  under  the  eflect  of  the  waters.  Their 
most  ancient  sovereign  acknowledged  by 
Confucius,  named  Yao  (Noah),  is  repre- 
sented as  abruptly  saying  to  his  associates, 
^'  Alas  I  the  deluging  waters  are  spread- 
ing destruction.  They  surround  the 
mountains,  they  overtop  the  hills ;  they 
rise  high,  and  extend  wide  as  the  spacious 
vault  of  heaven.  **  The  other  Chinese 
sect,  designated  the  TaO'^ee^  speak  of  a 
Deluge  under  Niu-hoa,  whom  they  make 
a  female.  **  Niu-hoa  conquered  the  waters 
by  wood,  and  made  a  vessel  fit  for  a  long 
course*"  The  seasons,  we  are  told,  were 
then  changed,  mighty  waters  overspread 
the  universe,  and  men  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  fishes.  Another  Chinese 
authority  asserts  that  '*  the  waters  over^ 
whelmed  the  animals  and  all  habitations;" 
and  a  third  alleges  that  '<  under  Yao  the 
Empire  was  not  yet  formed,  the  stagnant 
waters  of  the  Deluge  still  covert  the 
plains,  and  what  was  not  under  water 
was  covered  with  trees."  Kotzebue  found 
a  legend  of  the  Deluge  preserved  among 
the  rude  Pagans  of  Kamschatka  at  the  very 
extremity  of  the  Asian  continent.  **  They 
have  a  tradition,"  he  says,  in  his  Descrip* 
tion  of  his  Second  Voyage  round  the 
World,  "  of  an  universal  deluge,  and  to 
this  day  point  out  the  spot  on  a  lofty 
mountain  where  Kutka  is  said  to  have 
stepped  out  of  a  boat,  and  peopled  the 
world  with  human  beings." 

Little  is  known  of  the  ancient  history 
of  the  African  tribes,  but  in  one  of  them 
the  tradition  of  a  deluge  has  been  ascer" 
tained  to  be  preserved.  These  are  the 
Magagines  of  Darhia,  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Darfour,  who  believe  that  in  the 
early  times  a  great  flood  covered  tLe 
earth  and  destroyed  all  the  human  race. 
They  appear  to  know  nothing  respecting 
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the  Ark,  as  they  add  that  the  Deity 
created  mankind  anew. 

The  preceding  are  a  few  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  comparatively  civilized  nations, 
but  we  find  them  all  proceeding  on  one 
common  principle,   and  acknowledging 
one  common  fact.     They  all,  it  will  be 
Dbserved,  embody  the  paradisucal  state  of 
man  in  his  days  of  innocence  and  happi- 
ness, justly  deeming  it  the  age  of  gold. 
He  was  an  agriculturist,  was  nourished 
by  simple  fruits,  and  was  fettered  by  no 
restraints  of  laws  or  social  enactments; 
but  the  scene  changed,  vice  and  violence 
increased  to  that  height  that  a  deluge 
swept  away  the  apostate  race,  and  cleared 
the  earth.     Humboldt  informs  us  that  the 
Tamanacks^  one  of  those  numerous  tribes 
inhabiting    the  equinoctial    regions  of 
America,  believe  that  in  the  great  de- 
luge a  man  and  a  woman  saved  them- 
selves on  a  high  mountain  called  Tama- 
nacu,  and  casting  behind  them  o^r  their 
heads  the  fruits  of  the  Mauritia  palm- 
tree,  they  saw  the  seeds  contained  in 
those  fhiits  produce  men  and  women, 
who  repeopled  the  earth.     This  is  an 
improvement  on  the  beautiful  mytholo- 
gical tale  related  by  Ovid  already  noticed 
respecting  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha;  but  it 
may  be  well  asked,  whence  could  the 
Tamanacks  obtain  a  fable  so  analogous 
to  what  the  ancients  have  embellished 
with  all  the  charms  of  imagination  ?  Hum- 
boldt informs  us  that  a  f^w  leagues  from 
Encamarada,  a  rock  called  Tepir^mereme^ 
or  the  Painted  Rock,  rises  in  the  midst 
of  a  savannah,  and  displays  resemblances 
of  animals  and  symbolic  figures.  *'  These 
hieroglyphic  figures  are  often  placed  at 
great  heights  on  the  walls  of  rocks,  that 
could  be  accessible  only  by  constructing 
very  lotly  scafiblds.     When  the  natives 
are  asked  how  these  figures  could  have 
been  sculptured,    they  answer   with  a 
smile,  as  relating  a  fact  of  which  a  stran- 
ger-*4  white  man  only,  could  be  igno- 
rant,  that  at  the  period  of  the  great 
waters  their  fathers  were  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  their  boats  to  escape  the  general 
inundation  ;  and  this  belief  prevails  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Oronooko." 


It  is  indeed  not  a  little  remarkable  that  . 
the  people  of  South  and  North  America 
retained,  almost  universally,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Deluge.  Acosta  relates  that 
the  American  Indians  make  ^  great  men- 
tion of  a  deluge  which  happened  in  their 
country,"  and  that  they  aver  all  men 
were  drowned  in  this  deluge.  A  people 
who  are  termed  Mechoachans  in  Mexico 
had  a  tradition  that  a  single  family  were 
preserved  in  an  ark  amid  a  deluge  of 
waters— that  along  with  them  a  sufficient 
number  of  animals  were  saved  to  reple- 
nish the  world — and  that,  during  the 
time  this  family  were  shut  up  in  the  ark^ 
several  ravens  were  sent  out,  one  of 
which  brought  back  the  branch  of  a  tree* 
"  The  people  of  Mechoachan,"  says  Humr 
boldt,  **  preserved  a  tradition,  according 
to  which  Coxcox,  whom  they  called  Tes- 
pi,  embarked  in  a  spacious  acalli  witji  his 
wife,  his  children,  several  animals,  and 
grain.  When  the  Great  ^pirit,  Tezeatli- 
poca,  ordered  the  waters  to  withdraw^ 
Tezpi  sent  out  from  his  bark  a  vulture. 
This  bird,  which  feeds  on  dead  fiesh,  did 
not  return  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  carcases  with  which  the  earth,  re- 
cently dried  up,  was  strewed.  Tezpi  sent 
out  other  birds,  one  of  which,  the  hum^ 
ming-bird,  alone  returned,  holding  in  its 
beak  a  branch  covered  with  leaves.  Tes- 
pi,  seeing  that  the  fresh  verdure  began  to 
clothe  the  soil,  quitted  his  bark  near  the 
mountain  of  Colhuacan.**  The  ancieiit 
Peruvians  reported  that  they  had  co- 
ceived  by  tradition  from  their  ancestor^ 
that  many  years  before  the  Incas  or  kings, 
when  the  country  was  very  populous, 
there  happened  a  great  flood,  the  whole 
land  being  covered  with  water,  and  all 
the  people  perished.  To  this  is  added 
by  the  people  of  some  districts,  that  a  few 
persons  remained  in  the  caves  of  the 
highest  mountains,  who  again  peopl^ 
the  earth.  Others  affirmed  that  only  six 
persons  were  saved  on  a  float  or  raft, 
fVom  whom  descended  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  ancient  inhabitanta 
of  Chili  have  distinct  traditions  of  the 
event.  *'  The  Araucanians,*  says  Molini, 
in  his  History  of  Chili,  «  have  a  tradition 
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of  a  great  deluge^  from  which  only  a  few 
persons  were  saved,  who  took  refuge 
iipon  a  high  mountain  called  Thegtheg,  or 
the  7%underingf  which  had  three  points, 
and  the  property  of  moving  upon  water.** 
Humboldt  informs  us  that  the  Cholular 
Indians,  who  inhabited  the  equinoctial 
regiofis  of  New  Spain  before  the  Mexi- 
cans,  thus  narrated  the  Deluge — and  this 
great  traveller  quotes  from  the  MSS.  of 
Pedro  de  Los  Reos,  who,  in  1566,  copied 
on  the  spot  all  the  hieroglyphic  paint- 
ings hecould  procure :— *<  Before  the  great 
inundation,  which  took  place  4800  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  coun? 
try  of  Anahuac  was  inhabited  by  giants. 
AQ  those  who  did  not  perish  were  trans- 
formed into  fishes  save  seven,  who  fled 
into  caverns.  When  the  waters  subsided 
one  of  those  giants,  Xelhua,  sumamed 
the  Architect,  went  to  Cholollan,  where, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  mountain  Tlaloc, 
which  had  served  far  an  asylum  to  him- 
self and  his  six  brethren,  he  built  an  arti- 
ficial hill  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid."  The 
Chiampanese  Indians,  a  neighbouring 
nee»  had  a  similar  legend.  "  According 
to  the  ancient  traditions,"  says  Humboldt, 
'^collected  by  the  Bishop  F.  N.  de  la  Vega, 
the  Wodan  of  the  Chiampanese,  one  of 
their  celebrated  chiefs,  was  grandson  of 
that  illustrious  old  man  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  great  Deluge  in  which  the  greater 
port  of  the  human  race  perbhed,  was 
saved  on  a  raft,  together  with  his  family." 
The  If  exicans  in  their  peculiar  paintings, 
which  constituted  their  books  and  litera- 
tore,  preserved  a  representation  of  the 
catastrophe.  They  made  four  cycles  of 
past  time,  and  the  fourth  they  designated 
the  age  qfweUer,  the  duration  of  which 
was  4008  years : — "  A  great  inundation 
destroyed  mankind.  This  is  the  last  of 
the  great  revolutions  which  the  world  has 
undergone.  Men  were  transformed  into 
fishes,  except  one  man  and  one  woman, 
who  saved  themselves  on  the  trunk  of  an 
ahaJtuete^  or  ct^essiu  disticka.  Coxcox, 
the  Noah  of  the  Mexicans,  and  his  wife, 
are  seated  on  a  trunk  of  a  tree  cover- 
f'.d  with  leaves,  and  floating  amid  the 
usttrs.* 


In  a  translation  of  Herrera's  History 
of  America,  we  are  told  that  "  the  people 
of  Cuba  knew  that  heaven,  the  earth,  and 
other  things,  had  been  created,  and  said 
they  had  much  information  concerning 
the  Flood,  and  that  the  world  had  been 
destroyed  by  water  by  three  persons  who 
came  three  several  ways.  Men  above 
seventy  years  of  age  said  that  an  old 
man,  knowing  the  deluge  was  to  come, 
built  a  great  ship,  and  went  into  it  with 
his  family  and  abundance  of  animals — 
that  he  sent  out  a  crow,  which,  after  stay- 
ing to  feed  on  dead  bodies,  returned  with 
a  green  twig,  adding  some  particulars 
respecting  Noah  and  his  sons — that  the 
Indians  were  descended  from  the  son  who 
scofied  at  his  father,  which  was  the  reason 
why  they  had  no  clothes,  but  that  the 
Spaniards  were  descended  from  the  other 
sons  who  covered  their  father,  because 
they  were  clothed,  and  possessed  hpuses. 
Some  tribes  held  that  all  mankind  were 
descended  from  the  man  who  built  this 
great  ship.  Other  Aborigines  asserted 
that  there  had  been  a  great  and  universal 
deluge,  in  which  all  mankind  perished 
except  one  man  and  bis  family,  who 
escaped  in  a  canoe,  and  the  earth  was 
repeopled  by  them^-«nd  that  the  ra^n 
was  sent  by  a  great  Being  who  governed 
all  the  celestial  motions."  The  Guancasof 
the  Vale  of  Xausea,  and  tiie  natives  of  Chi- 
quito,  added  that  some  persons  survived 
in  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  and,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  repeopled  the 
country ;  but  others  thought  that  all 
perished  except  six  persons,  who  saved 
themselves  on  a  float,  and  renewed  the 
population.  The  Brazilians  preserved 
the  tradition  of  the  general  Deluge, 
some  of  them  alleging  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  world  perished  except  one 
man  and  his  sister ;  and  others,  that  two 
brothers  and  their  wives  were  preserved 
by  climbing  the  highest  mountains,  and 
they  became  the  heads  of  two  powerful 
nations. 

The  inhabitants  of<Iaatilla  del  Ora  in 
Terra  Firma  affirmed  that  when  the  uni- 
versal Deluge  came,  one  roan  with  hi^. 
wife  and  children  escaped  in  a  canoe,  and 
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by  them  the  earth  was  replenished.  Hen- 
nepin informs  us,  that  the  Iroquois  in 
Canada  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Law- 
rence relate,  that  when  their  Messou,  or 
Otkon,  was  hunting  one  day,  his  dogs 
lost  themselves  in  a  great  lake ;  the  waters 
immediately  flowed  over  the  country, 
soon  covered  the  earth,  and  overwhelmed 
all  who  were  living  on  it.  The  Arrawak 
Indians,  near  the  Essequibo  and  Maza- 
worry  rivers,  preserve  traditions  not  only 
of  the  Deluge,  which  they  allege  was 
caused  by  the  iniquities  of  mankind,  but 
also  of  the  formation  of  the  first  male  and 
the  first  female.  Captain  Alexander,  in 
his  account  of  Hillhouse's  expedition  up 
these  rivers  in  1830,  inserted  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Greographical  Society, 
states  that  the  tradition  of  the  origin  of 
things  among  these  Indians  is — ^that  the 
Great  Spirit  sat  on  a  silk  cotton  tree,  and 
cut  off  pieces  of  bark,  which  he  threw 
into  the  stream  below  him,  and  those 
becoming  animated,  took  the  form  of  the 
various  animals — ^that  man  was  last  of 
all  created — ^that  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon 
him — and  that  on  being  touched  by  the 
Great  Spirit  he  awoke,  and  found  a  wife 
by  his  side.  The  world,  they  further  al- 
lege, became  desperately  wicked,  and  was 
drowned  by  a  flood.  Only  one  man  was 
saved  in  a  canoe,  and  he  sent  out  a  rat 
to  discover  if  the  waters  had  abated, 
which  returned  with  a  head  of  Indian 
com. 

Among  the  tribes  of  North  America 
we  find  some  memorials  of  this  great 
event.  The  Koliouges  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America  believed  that  "  to  pu- 
nish the  crimes  of  the  world  a  deluge  was 
sent,  but  that  all  did  not  die  in  it ;  many 
saved  themselves  on  very  high  moun- 
tuns,  in  barks,  and  on  rafts.**  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  tells  us  that  the  Chip- 
pewyams  **  describe  a  deluge^  when  the 
water  spread  over  the  whole  earth  except 
the  highest  mountains,  on  the  tops  of 
which  they  preserved  themselves;**  and 
Captain  Franklin,  when  mentioning  them 
and  the  Dog-Rib  Indians,  also  says  that 
**they  have  a  tradition  of  the  Deluge." 
The  natives  of  California,  we  are  told  by 


Captain   Beechey,   preserve  also   their 
own  peculiar  tradition.    Dr  Richardson, 
in  Frankland's  Journal  to  the  Polar  Seas, 
speaking  of  the  Cree  Indians,  says,  **  The 
Crees  all  spoke  of  an  universal  deluge 
caused  by  an  attempt  of  a  fish  to  drown 
Wasack^ooU^achif  a  kind  of  demi-god 
with  whom  they  had  quarrelled.     Hav- 
ing constructed  a  raft,  he  embarked  with 
his  family  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
beasts*    After  the  flood  had  continued 
for  some  time  he  ordered  waterfowl  to 
dive    to  the    bottom.     They  were  all 
drowned,  but  a  musk  rat  having  been 
despatched  on  the  same  errand,  returned 
with  a  mouthful  of  mud,  out  of  which 
WtBSixck'Ootehaeht  formed  a  new  earth.** 
Mr  West,  who  was  in  the  same  expedi- 
tion, heard  a  similar  tradition  firom  the 
natives  of  the  Red  River,  who  informed 
him  that  an  universal  deluge  was  com- 
monly  believed  by   all    the   Indians, 
"  When  the  flood  came  and  destroyed 
the  world,  a  very  great  man  called  Ff^- 
sac'koochak  made  a  large  raft,  and  em- 
barked with  otters,  beavers,  deer,  and 
other  kinds  of  animals.    After  it  had 
floated  for  some  time  he  put  out  an  otter, 
which  dived  very  deep  without  finding 
any  bottom,  and  Uien  a  beaver;  both  were 
drowned.     At  last  a  musk  rat  brought 
up  a  little  mud  in  its  mouth,  which  he 
made  into  a  new  earth,     there  appears 
to  he  a  general  belief  of  a  flood  among  all 
the  tribes  of  this  vast  continent^     The 
natives  of  New   Caledonia  preserve  a 
vague  tradition  of  the  Deluge,  with  the 
extraordinary  legend  that  the  human  race 
were  destroyed  by  fire.    Mr  Harmon, 
who  visited  them,  thus  narrates  the  tra- 
dition in  his  Journal  of  Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  North  America: — "  They  be- 
lieve that  the  earth  was  once  entirely 
covered  with  water,  and  everything  de- 
stroyed but  a  musk  rat,  which,  diving  to 
the  bottom,  brought  up  some  mud,  that 
increased  and  grew  to  the  shape  of  the 
present  world.     They  say  a  fire  spread 
/>ver  the  whole,   and  destroyed  every 
human  being,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  and  one  woman,  who  saved  them« 
selves  by  retiring  into  a  deep  cave  in 
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the  moantaina  until  the  flames  were  ez« 
tiDgaished.* 

Making  every  allowance  for  some  of 
the  prece<ling  traditions,  which  are  doubt- 
less mingled  with  the  information  those 
tribes  have  more  recently  obtained  by 
their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  they  all  establish  the 
great  &ot  clearly  and  emphatically  re- 
corded by  the  sacred  writer.  But  let  us 
DOW  turn  our  attention  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  the  population  of  which  had  no 
connexion,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  the 
North  American  Indians ;  and  yet  tra- 
ditions of  the  Deluge  exist  among  those 
interesting  tribes  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  their  hbtory ;  "  and  the  striking  ana- 
logy,* says  Mr  Ellis,  in  his  Polynesian 
Researches,  *<  between  those  religiously 
preserved  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Mosaic  account  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  degree  of  high  anti- 
quity belonging  to  this  isolated  people." 
The  principal  facts  preserve  the  same 
features  in  the  traditionsprevailing  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  groups, 
merely  differing  in  minor  details.  At 
Hawaii,  Mr  Ellis  was  informed  that  it 
had  been  taught  the  islanders  by  their 
fathers  that  **  all  the  land  had  once  been 
overflowed  by  the  sea,  except  a  small 
peak  on  the  top  of  Mouna  Kea,  where 
two  human  beings  were  preserved  from 
the  destruction  which  overtook  the  rest.** 
In  Matheson's  Account  of  Brazil  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  we  are  told  that  <<many 
thousand  moons  ago  a  man  fishing  in 
the  sea  dragged  up  the  Spirit  of  the 
waters  on  his  hook,  who  in  his  anger 
declared  that  he  would  cause  a  general 
deluge,  but  would  allow  him  to  escape, 
and  his  wife,  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain Mouna-roah,  where  he  remained 
until  the  waters  subsided."  In  Otaheite 
the  Deluge  was  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of 
the  Deity  at  the  wickedness  of  man. 
'*  In  ancient  times,"  says  Mr  Ellis,  *<  Taa- 
roa,  the  principal  god  (according  to  their 
mythology  the  creator  of  the  world), 
bdng  angry  with  men  on  account  of 
their  disobedienoe  to  his  will,  overturned 
the  world  into  the  sea,  when  the  earth 


sank  in  the  waters,  excepting  a  few  aurus  • 
or  projecting  points,  which  remaining 
above  its  surface,  constituted  the  present 
cluster  of -islands.  The  memorial  pre- 
served by  the  inhabitants  of  Eimeo  states 
that  after  the  inundation  of  the  land, 
when  the  water  subsided,  a  man  landed 
from  a  canoe  near  Tiataepua  in  their 
island,  and  erected  an  altar  or  mante  in 
honour  of  his  god.->-The  tradition  which 
prevails  in  the  Leeward  Islands  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Island  of 
Raiatea.  According  to  this,  very  soon 
after  the  first  peopling  of  the  world 
by  the  descendants  of  Taata,  RuahcUu^ 
the  Neptune  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
was  reposing  among  the  coralline  groves 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  on  a  spot  that, 
as  his  resort,  was  sacred.  A  fisherpian, 
either  through  forgetfulness  or  disregard 
of  the  tabu,  and  sacredness  of  the  place, 
paddled  his  canoe  upon  the  forbidden 
waters,  and  lowered  his  hooks  among  the 
branching  corals  at  the  bottom.  The 
hooks  became  entangled  in  the  hair  of 
the  sleeping  god.  After  remaining  some 
time,  the  fisherman  endeavoured  to  pull 
up  his  hooks,  but  was  for  a  long,  period 
unable  to  move  them.  At  length  they 
were  suddenly  disentangled,  and  he  began 
to  draw  them  towards  the  surface.  In  an 
instant,  however,  the  god,  whom  he  had  . 
aroused  from  his  slumbers,  appeared  at 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  after  up- 
braiding him  for  his  impiety,  declared 
that  the  land  was  criminal,  or  convicted 
of  guilt,  and  should  be  destroyed.  The 
afifrighted  fisherman  prostrated  himself 
before  the  god  of  the  sea,  confessed  his 
sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  and  im- 
plored his  forgiveness,  beseeching  him 
that  the  judgment  denounced  might  be 
averted,  or  that  he  might  escape.  Rua- 
hatu,  moved  by  his  penitence  and  impor- 
tunity, directed  him  to  return  home  for 
his  wife  and  child,  and  then  proceed  to  a 
small  island  called  Toamarama,  which  ia 
situated  within  the'  reefs  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Raiatea.  Here  he  was  promised 
security  amid  the  destruction  of  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  The  man  hastened  to 
his  residence,  and  proceeded  with  his  wif« 
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.and  cliild  to  the  place  appointed.  Some 
say  he  took  with  him  a  friend  who  was 
j-esiding  under  his  roof,  with  a  dog,  a  pig, 
and  a  pair  of  fowls,  so  that  the  party  con- 
sisted of  four  individuals,  besides  the  only 
domesticated  animals  known  in  the  islands. 
They  reached  the  refuge  appointed  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  day ;  and  as  the  sun 
approached  the  horizon,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  began  to  rise,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  shore  left  their  dwellings  on  the 
beach,  and  fled  to  the  mountains.  The 
waters  continued  to  rise  during  the  night, 
and  the  next  morning  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  only  appeared  above  the  wide 
spread  sea.  These  were  afterwards  co- 
vered, and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
perished.  The  waters  subsequently  re- 
tired, the  fisherman  and  his  companions 
left  their  retreat,  took  up  their  abode  on 
the  main  land,  and  became  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  present  inhabitants." 

We  take  another  illustration  of  Mr 
Ellis  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  reveries 
of  those  untutored  barbarians.  "  The 
most  circumstantial  tradition  preserved 
among  the  Windward  Islands  of  this  re- 
jnarkable  event  is  one  for  the  original 
of  which  lam  indebted  to  Mr  Orsmond: 
the  following  is  a  literal  translation: — 
*  Destroyed  was  Tahiti  by  the  sea ;  no 
man,  nor  hog,  nor  fowl,  nor  dog,  remained. 
The  groves  of  trees  and  the  stones  were 
carried  away  by  the  wind.  They  were 
destroyed,  and  tne  deep  was  over  the  land. 
But  these  two  persons,  the  husband  and 
the  wife  (when  it  came  in),  the  wife  took 
up  her  young  chicken  ;  the  husband  took 
up  his  young  pig ;  the  wife  took  up  her 
young  dog  and  the  kitten  ;  the  husband 
took  up  that.  [These  were  all  the  ani- 
mals formerly  known  to  the  people,  and 
the  term  fanaua,  young,  is  both  singular 
and  plural,  so  that  it  may  apply  to  one, 
or  to  more  than  one  chicken,  &c.]  They 
were  going  forth,  and  looking  at  Oro- 
fena  (the  high  mountain  in  Tahiti),  the 
husband  said,  *  Up,  bothtof  us,  to  yonder 
mountain.'  The  wife  replied,  *No,  let 
us  not  go  thither.'  The  husband  said, 
'  It  is  a  high  or  long  rock,  and  will  not  be 
reached  by  the  sea :'  but  the  wife  replied. 


<  Reached  will  be  it  by  the  sea  yonder,  we 
two  on  the  mountain  round  as  a  breast, 
O  Pito-hito ;  it  will  not  be  reached  by  the 
sea.'  They  two  arrived  there.  Orof^na 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea ;  that  rnonn^ 
tain,  Pito-hiti  (alone),  remained;  that  was 
their  abode.  There  they  watched  nights 
ten  (the  native  mode  of  reckoning  tiaife 
is  by  nights  instead  of  days),  the  sea 
ebbed,  and  they  two  saw  the  little  heads 
of  the  mountains  in  their  elevation.  When 
the  sea  dried  or  retired,  the  land  remained 
without  produce,  without  man,  and  the 
fish  were  putrid  in  the  caves  and  holes  df 
the  rocks.  They  said.  ^  Dig  a  hole  for 
the  fish  in  the  sea.'  The  wind  also  was 
becoming  feeble,  and  when  it  was  dead  or 
calm,  the  stones  and  the  trees  began  to 
fall  from  the  heavens :  thither  they  had 
been  carried  by  the  wind.  All  trees  of 
the  land  had  been  torn  up,  and  carried 
high'  by  the  wind.  They  two  looked 
about,  and  the  woman  said,  '  Safe  are  we 
two  from  the  sea,  but  death,  or  hurt, 
comes  now  in  these  stones  that  are  fkll- 
ing.  Where  shall  we  abide?'  Tom  by 
the  roots  up  had  been  all  the  trees,  and 
carried  above  the  pathway  of  the  rain  in 
the  heavens.  *  Dig  a  hole  for  as  two, 
a  dwelling-place.'  The  hole  was  dug, 
covered  with  grass  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
or  cave ;  stones  were  spread  on  the  top 
of  the  hole,  and  these  covered  over  with 
earth.  While  these  two  were  sitting 
within,  they  heard  with  terror  tb^  loud 
voice  of  the  falling  stones.  Now  they  fell 
more  thinly,  then  one  little  stone  at  a  time 
fell,  and  afterwards  ceased  entirely.  The 
woman  said, . '  Arise  you,  and  advance 
without,  and  see  if  the  stones  ftlL'  The 
man  replied,  '  I  go  not  out,  I  shall  die.' 
He  waited  till  night  and  till  day,  and  then 
said,  <  The  wind  is  truly  dead,  and  the 
stones  and  the  trunks  of  trees  cease  to  lall, 
neither  is  there  the  sound  of  the  stones.' 
They  went  out,  and  like  a  small  mountain 
was  the  heap  or  collection  of  the  stdnes 
and  the  wood.  The  earth  and  the  rocks 
remained  of  the  land ;  the  shrubs'  we're 
destroyed  by  the  sea.  They  descendeH, 
and  gazed  with  astonishment:  Thefc were 
no  houses,  nor  cocoa-nuts,  nor  palm-frees, 
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Dor  bread-fruit,  nor  liibiscus,  nor  grass ; 
all  was  destroyed  by  the  sea.  They  two 
dwelt  together.  The  woman  brought 
forth  two  children ;  one  was  a  son,  the 
other  a  daughter.  They  grieved  that 
there  was  no  food  for  their  children. 
Again  the  mother  brought  forth,  but  still 
there  was  no  food.  The  children  grew 
up  without  food;  then  the  bread-fruit 
bore  fruit,  and  the  cocoa-nut,  and  every 
other  kind  of  food.  In  three  days  en- 
circled or  covered  was  the  land  with  food. 
The  land  became  also  covered  with  men. 
From  two  persons,  the  &ther  and  the 
mother,  filled  was  the  land.' — The  prin- 
eipal  lacta  of  this  singular  and  curious 
aeconnty  though  blended  together  by  the 
natives  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
here  given*  probably  refer  to  two  distinct 
events.  The  total  inundation  of  the  land 
is  perhaps  a  relic  of  the  account  of  the 
Oeloge,  and  the  tearing  up  and  falling  of 
the  trees  and  stones,  in  all  probability  to 
some  violent  hurricane  or  volcanic  erup- 
tion*" 

Humboldt  informs  us  that  traditions  of 
a  similar  nature  exist  among  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and,  ^  like 
the  rdiics  of  a  vast  shipwreck,  are  highly 
interesting  in  the  philosophical  study  of 
our  species."  We  find  among  the  Celtic 
Druidft  various  legends  of  the  Deluge, 
which  nearly  resemble  those  conspicu- 
ous in  the  mythological  system  of  Hin- 
dostan  \  and  their  bards  perpetually  refer 
to  the  events  connected  with  it  in  their 
several  poems.  How  is  it  possible,  then, 
that  people  so  widely  removed  from  each 
other  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Hindoos,  the 
Druids  of  Britain,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
various  nations  of  South  America,  could 
have  all  preserved  precisely  the  same 
traditions  in  reference  to  the  great  event, 
though  differing,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
in  detail -and  narration,  if  the  Deluge  had 
not  been  universal,  and  swept  off  every 
living  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth? 
No  person  could  have  forged  these  re- 
mains in  the  Middle,  Ages  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  religious  opinions 
of  those  nations;  and  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain   how  such   an   intercourse 


could  have  taken  place,  because  some  of  ' 
those  nations  were  not  then  known,  and 
with  others  of  them,  such  as  Hindostan, 
there  was  no  communication.  Three 
inferences  may  therefore  be  deduced  from 
what  people  differing  in  customs,  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  even  ignorant  of 
each  other's  existence,  acknowledge  and 
believe — first,  the  certainty  that  there 
has  been  a  flood;  second,  its  univer- 
salihf  ;  and  third,  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
account — ^that  it  was  written  by  one 
inspired  by  God,  the  author  of  the  great 
event. 

The  fact  of  a  deluge  being  thus  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  we  cannot  enter  on 
the  consideration  of  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  started  respecting  if — 
some  denying  its  universality,  and  others 
speculating  on  the  manner  by  which  it 
was  accomplished.  It  has  been  alleged, 
for  instance,  that  there  could  not  be 
water  sufiicient  to  cover  the  whole  earth 
even  to  the  highest  mountains,  and  hence 
Noah's  Flood  must  have  been  tropical, 
and  confined  to  a  particular  region  or 
district.  Le  Clerc  conjectures  that  it 
merely  extended  over  the  country  after- 
wards called  Judea  and  the  adjoining 
dbtrtcts,  or  at  most  to  the  tract  lying 
between  the  four  seas — the  Euxine,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Persian,  and  the 
Caspian  ;  and  Stillingfleet  thinks  that  it 
exclusively  covered  the  continent  of  Asia. 
To  support  this  theory,  the  latter  learned 
and  ingenious  writer  argues,  that  as  the 
confessed  design  of  the  great  Flood  was 
to  destroy  mankind  only,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  extending  the  inundation 
beyond  those  countries  which  were  inha- 
bited ;  and  that  it  is  not  likely  that,  in 
comparatively  so  short  a  period  from  the 
formation  of  Adam,  his  descendants  could 
have  spread  themselves  literally  over  the 
whole  earth,  or  beyond  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent. Another  writer,  after  admitting 
the  escape  of  Noah  and  his  family,  has 
maintained  that  all  mankind  did  not  per- 
ish in  (he  Deluge;  and  he  supposes,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  imprecations 
uttered  by  Cain  and  Lamech,  that  the 
Africans  and  Indians  are  their  posterity. 
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This  last  supposition  is  so  manifestly 
untenable,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  notice  it  in  a  serious  manner.  The 
other  theories  may  be  easily  answered. 
Moses  positively  assures  us  that  all  flesh 
died  except  those  in  the  Ark ;  nor  is  it 
satisfactory  to  assert  that  by  the  term 
earth  which  was  inundated,  is  merely 
meant  Judea  or  any  particular  country, 
for  before  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun* 
tains  could  be  covered,  the  waters  would 
necessarily  extend  themselves  into  other 
regions,  unless  the  laws  of  nature  were 
miraculously  suspended,  which  in  this 
case  would  have  been  useless  and  unne- 
cessary. If  the  Deluge  was  not  universal, 
there  was  no  use  of  the  Ark.  Noah  and 
his  family  could  have  easily  avoided  the 
impending  danger  by  retiring  to  another 
country,  as  Lot  retreated  to  a  place  of 
safety  before  the  destruction  of  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain,  while  the  animals  and  the 
birds  could  have  secured  themselves  by 
gradually  retreating  from  the  rising  in- 
undation. It  is  also  demonstrated  that 
the  population  of  the  Old  World  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  the  present  (see  Ante- 
diluvians), or  perhaps  what  the  present 
earth  is  capable  of  sustaining ;  and  as  in 
all  probability  there  was  a  larger  portion 
of  the  globe  then  inhabited,  the  inun- 
dation must  have  been  general  to  accom- 
plish the  Divine  purposes.  And,  finally, 
although  it  is  a  reason  which  can  only 
be  assigned  with  considerable  diffidence^ 
the  universality  of  the  Deluge  seems  to 
be  established  from  the  shells,  bones  of 
animals,  teeth  and  even  skeletons  of  fishes, 
vegetables,  and  other  productions,  which 
are  found  on  the  highest  mountains,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  at  great 
distances  from  the  sea. 

"  Some  bold  and  celebrated  writers," 
says  the  Abbe  Ordinaire,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Volcanoes,  ^  have  in  latter 
times  ostentatiously  nmde  use  of  the 
remote  antiquity  of  volcanic  vestiges 
against  the  truth  of  the  Deluge.  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  that  terrible  event 
must  have  overflowed  all  the  pre-existing 
volcanoes,  and  extinguished  their  fires 
for  ever,  they  have  concluded  that  Etna, 


proved  to  have  been  burning  long  before 
the  remotest  period  assigned  to  the  De- 
luge, had  become  by  its  continuation 
indubitable  evidence  against  the  Mosaic 
account,  which,  according  to  them,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  fable,  or  at 
most  a  manifest  exaggeration.  To  con- 
sider this  assertion  only  in  a  physical 
point  of  view  appears  y&ry  snperficiali  for 
besides  the  possibility  of  the  revival  of 
the  fires  even  in  such  a  case  as  that  sup- 
posed, do  we  not  know  that  there  are 
volcanoes  burning  under  the  sea  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  plain  and  natural  than 
to  suppose  that  several  of  the  volcanoes  on 
the  land,  which  were  burning  at  the  time 
of  the  Deluge,  should  in  like  manner  be 
endued  with  sufficient  force  to  struggle 
successfully  against  their  extinction,  by 
using  their  craters  to  obstruct  the  in- 
flux of  the  waters,  as  we  find  it  dope  by 
the  submarine  volcanoes?  The  volcanoes 
which  were  covered  by  the  Deluge  were 
in  fact  for  so  many  months  real  maritime 
volcanoes,  and  supported  themselves  like 
them.  Nay,  several  circumstances  must 
have  &cilitated  that  operation.  The  era-* 
ters,  then  less  worn  away,  must  have  been 
narrower  than  they  are  at  present ;  the 
inside  of  the  volcanoes  being  also  less 
consumed*,  the  column  of  resistance  must 
have  had  more  force,  and  there  were 
more  objects  to  be  removed  ;  all  the  in- 
flammable substances  were  in  greater 
abundance,  and  supplied  more  powerinl 
efforts ;  the  waters  of  the  Deluge,  though 
causing  effervescence  in  fiery  reservoirs, 
flowed  in  more  slowly,  and  in  a  less  body 
than  do  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  of 
course  the  irritation  was  more  easily 
overcome.  That  several  volcanoes  on 
land  existed  anterior  to  the  Deluge  is  a 
position  therefore  very  admissible.  The 
effect  of  the  first  eruption,  after  the  re- 
tiring of  the  waters,  was  the  restoration 
of  them*to  their  former  state.  Thus  we 
see  that  this  detraction  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings arises  from  a  want  of  attention  in 
those  objectors  to  ap  operation  common 
in  nature,  and  which,  in  this  particular 
instance,  could  not  fail  to  occur  in  a 
number  of  places.  What  a  multiplicity  of 
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hdtB  might  we  have  to  add  to  this  theory 
of  the  rekindling  of  volcanoes,  conld  we 
tnee  the  history  of  the  greater  number 
of  them  hr  back  ?  The  knowledge,  how- 
ever, to  which  we  are  limited,  suffices  to 
establish  the  affirmative.    It  would  be 
proved  were  we  entirely  confined  to  Ve- 
suvius and  Etna ;  for,  by  the  certain  ac- 
counts which  we  have  of  these  volcanoes 
for  neariy  3000  years,  it  is  known  that 
the  former  has  been  rekindled  twice  in 
that  space  of  time,  after  being  for  ages  to 
aDestemal  appearance  extinguished;  and 
if  we  cannot  say  as  much  of  the  latter,  it 
is  because  for  these  3000  years  it  has 
never  ceased  producing  its  fires.     This 
is  at  least  the  common  opinion,   but 
there  are  learned  men  who  assert  that 
Etna  lay  in  a  dormant  state  for  some  cen- 
turies.    Diod(»tis  Siculus  mentions  an 
eruption  of  Etna  five  centuries  prior  to 
the  Trojan  War,  or  about  1700  years 
before  the  Christian  era.    Homer,  who 
wrote  eight  centuries  after  that  erup- 
tion, who  had  travelled  in  Sicily,  and 
whose  almost  universal  knowledge  we 
contemplate  with  wonder,  does  not  even 
mention  this  volcano,  either  in  his  Iliad, 
notwithstanding  the  grand  images  he 
might  have  drawn  from  it,  nor  in  his 
Odyssey,  although  he  lands  his  hero  in 
Sicily,  upon  the  very  coast  inhabited  by 
the  Cyclops,  whosoever  those  wild  people 
may  have  been — a  coast  over  which  the 
lava  of  Etna  has  often  run,  as  recounted 
by  Virgil  in  the   First  Book  of   the 
Georgics; 

Quoties  Cyelopum  eifervert  in  agroi 


Tidtmos  unduitMn  roptii  fornMibiu  ^tnain, 
Fknunaminque  globot,  liquafactaqiM  ToWore  mjuu 

Now  oft  hftTo  we  beheld 


Loud  Umnd'riQg  Etna  from  Toletnoes  biirst« 

Deluge  with  liqaid  fire  Cyclopean  fields, 

And  tost  huge  balls  of  flame,  and  molten  tiones. 

From  the  silence  of  Homer  it  has  been 
inferred  that  this  volcano  was  not  burning 
in  his  time,  and  that  it  had  been  dormant 
for  a  period  still  more  remote.  Though 
this  is  but  an  inference,  it  must  be  cd- 
lowed  to  be  a  very  strong  one,  when  we 
recollect  the  testimony  of  Dominico  Gal- 
liano, that  the  crater  of  this  volcano,  in 


consequence  of  a  rest  of  eighty-nine 
years  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, had  closed  up,  and  became  so  solid 
that  people  walked  over  it,  and  its  fires 
were  supposed  to  be  extinguished." 

The  hypothesis  that  the  present  world 
is  not  the  world  which  the  Antediluvians 
inhabited,  and  which  was  covered  by  the 
great  Flood  as  with  a  garment,  is  thus 
totally  at  variance  with  the  sacred  re- 
cord, with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  with 
every  principle  of  philosophical  reason- 
ing.  To  suppose  that  God  dissolved  the 
earth  trod  by  the  primeval  Patriarchs  and 
their  descendants,  and  resorted  to  a  new 
creation,  is  nowhere  set  forth  or  even 
alluded  to  either  in  history  or  tradition. 
We  are  told  that  at  the  Creation,  when 
the  Almighty  surveyed  everything  he 
had  made,  he  pronounced  it  verjf  good. 
At  the  fall  the  ground  was  not  cursed  in 
itself,  but  solely  as  connected  with  the 
transgression  of  our  first  parents;  and 
when  the  wickedness  of  the  Antediluvian 
p(>pu]ation  provoked  Him  to  sweep  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  was  not  with 
the  world  which  he  had  created,  nor  yet 
with  its  productions,  its  rivers,  seas,  and 
mountains,  or  its  irrational  creation,  that 
he  was  angry,  but  with  man^  whom  he 
had  formed  only  a  **  little  lower  than  the 
angels,"  and  with  the  licentiousness,  im- 
piety, and  depravity  of  the  intermingled 
descendants  of  Seth  and  Cain.  It  rather 
appears  that  the  Flood  was  brought  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  earth,  while 
it  completely  ejected  the  great  design  of 
the  Almighty — ^the  total  destruction  of 
its  inhabitants  with  the  exception  of  those 
preserved  in  the  Ark.     To  repeat  what 
is  stated  briefly  in  another  part  of  this 
work  (see  Garden  of  Eden),  in  the  words 
of  a  judicious  writer,  the  "universal 
Deluge  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  but  it  could  not 
materially  change  the  great  features  of  na- 
ture ;"  and  we  may  add,  that  such  a  change 
was  never  intended.  "  That  mighty  agent 
might  dissolve  and  level  some  hills  and 
mountains  of  softer  consistency — might 
swallow  up  the  waters  of  some  minor 
streams,  or  give  them  a  different  direc- 
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tion — might  bury  some  extensive  tracts  mode  of  destruction  could  be  leas  paii>fol 

of  coyntry,  with  all  their  habitations  and  or  more  instantaneously  effective,  or  pre- 

improvements,  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  sent  more  durable  monuments  of  its  oause 

and  compensate  for  their  destruction  by  and  operations. — Prom  above  and  beloir 

elevating  submarine  districts  of  equal  ex-  the  waters  gathered  upon  the  surface,  and 

tent  into  dryland,  but  the  more  solid  parts  multiplied  upon  it,  and  rolled  terriBcally 

of  our  earth  must  have  remained  the  same  over  it,  till  they  covered  the  mountains 

as  before  that  awful  catastrophe.     It  is  and  destroyed  the  offending  generation, 

unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  waters  and  every  substance  which  was  then  os* 

of  the  Deluge  in  the  short  space  of  one  isting  with  the  principle  of  life  upon  tbe 

hundred  and  fifty  days  could  melt  stupen-  habitable  ground.     We  can  but  faintly 

dous  ranges  of  mountains,  or  give  them  a  conceive  the  appalling  scene.    Mankind - 

different  position  on  the  surface  of  the  were  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  their  usual 

globe."   The  removal  of  the  then  existing  festivities  and  employments,  by  the  sud- 

population  by  an  overwhelming  flood,  den  alarm  of  portentous  danger  rapidly 

was  no  other  alteration  of  the  previous  rushing  on  them  from  the  blackening  and 

course  of  things  than  the  causing  all  those  howling  sky.   The  sun'  was  seen  no  more 

to  die  at  the  same  time  who  would  have  — midnight  darkness  usurped  the  day — 

died  at  subsequent  and  various  periods ;  lightnings  dreadfully  illuminated — than- 

it  brought  no  more  death  into  the  world  ders  rolled  with  increasing  fury — all  that 

than  had  been  before   attached  to  it,  was  natural  ceased;  and  in  its  stead 

but  caused  the  existing  race  to  be  ex-  whirlwind  and  desolation — earth  rending 

terminated   earlier  than  could  possibly  — cities  falling — the  roar  of  tumultuous 

have  happened.     In  the  eloquent  Ian-  waters — shrieks  and  groans  of  human 

guage  of  Mr  Sharon  Turner : — **  A  de-  despair — overwhelming  ruin — universal 

luge  was  the  appointed  visitation  to  ac-  silence^-and  the  awful  quiet  of  executed 

oomplish  this  change,  and  no  general  retribution  T 
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GAASH,  tempeHt  commotion^  tumuli^ 
or  overthrow^  a  hill  of  Ephraim  on  which 
was  the  tomb  of  Joshua,  Josh.  xxiv.  30. 
The  brook  or  valley  of  Gaash  was  pro- 
bably at  the  foot  of  it,  2  Said,  xxiii.  30. 

GABA.     See  Geba. 

GABBATHA,  high^  also,  elevated; 
r«SS«^«,  or  lithostrotos^  a  pavement^ 
paved  with  stones^  from  x/^o^,  a  etone^  and 
dTT^wTOf,  pavedf  a  place  in  Pilate's  palace 
at  Jerusalem  from  which  he  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  crucifixion  against  our 
Saviour.  It  was  a  kind  of  terrace,  gal- 
lery, or  balcony,  paved  with  stone  or 
marble,  and  adorned  by  a  balustrade.  It 
i»  mentioned  as  being  the  place  where 
Pilate  sat  in  the  «<  judgment-seat,"  John 
xix.  13. 

GAD,  a  bandy  or  happy ^  or  armed  and 
prepared,  a  district  of  Palestine  which 


belonged  to  the  tribe  of  that  name,  the 
descendants  of  Gad,  the  son  of  Jacob  and 
Zilpah,  Leah's  servant.  When  this  tribe 
came  out  of  Egypt  at  the  memorable 
exodus  they  amounted  to  45,650.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  kings  Og  and  Sihon,  we 
find  the  Gadites,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Reubenites,  desiring  to  have  their  divi- 
sion in  those  conquered  districts,  alleging 
the  necessity  of  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  their  cattle;  and  Moses  granted 
their  request  on  the  condition  that  they 
and  the  Reubenites  would  accompany 
the  other  tribes,  and  assist  in  the  subju- 
gation of  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan. 

In  Jacob's  final  blessing  to  his  sons, 
Gad  Is  thus  mentioned,  **  A  troop  shall 
overcome  him,  but  he  shall  overcome  at 
the  last,"  Gen.xlix.  19;  and  Moses  in  his 
last  song  celebrates  Gadas  **  a  lion  which 
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teafctli  the  arm  with  the  crown  of  the 
head,*  Deut.  xxxiii.  20.  The  province 
allotted  to  this  tribe  lay  on  the  north  side 
of  Reuben,  having  the  Jordan  on  the 
west,  the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  and 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  north. 
It  was  equal  to  the  territory  of  Reuben 
in  fertility,  and  its  pasture  grounds  were 
very  excellent.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Mahaneim  and  Penuel,  both  so  designated 
by  Jacob;  Succoth,  where  he  erected  his 
booths;  Mispha  or  Rabbath,  the  metro- 
polis of  Bashan,  afterwards  called  Phila- 
delphia; Ramoth-Gilead,  or  the  high 
lands  of  Gihad;  Rogelim,  where  old 
Barzillai  was  bom;  and  a  number  of 
others.  The  Valley  of  Gad  lay  probably 
along  the  Arnon. 

G  AD  ARA,  a  town  situated  in  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  sixty  stadia  east  from 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and,  according  to 
Josephus,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Persea.  Polybius  mentions  it  as 
the  strongest  town  in  the  district  It  was 
sometimes  reckoned  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Decapolis.  '*  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve," says  Seetzen,  *'  that  the  modem 
town  of  M^Kess  is  the  ancient  Gadara. 
This  town  is  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  a  river  called  ShariaiJdanadrOf 
which  foils  into  the  river  Jordan  bdow 
the  Lake  of  Hberias.  It  was  formerly 
a  largje  and  opulent  town,  proofs  of  which 
are  still  visible  in  remnants  of  marble  co- 
lumns; in  great  numbers  of  sarcophagi, 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  and  with 
carved  work  and  garlands,  which  are  still 
tolerably  perfect.  Many  beautiful,  vast,' 
and  very  remarkable  caverns,  are  seen 
here,  which  serve  as  places  of  retreat  for 
families  of  Arabs.  The  country  bears  the 
name  of  Al-jeduvy  which  is  probably 
derived  from  Jadar  or  Gadara." 

GADARENES,  Countby  of  the,  a 
disUict  or  province  so  called  from  the 
preceding  city  its  capital,  into  which  our 
Savionr  entered,  and  was  met  by  a  per- 
son liaving  an  "  unclean  spirit,"  Mark  v. 
1^  %  St  Matthew  mentions  ttoo  persons 
possetjied  with  devils,  and  hence  it  is 
pidftUile  that  one  of  them  was  more  re- 
naii^kable  than  the  other,  as  St  Mark  and 
VOL.  if* 


St  Luke  merely  mention  onti  This  coun- 
try is  also  called  the  Country  of  the  Ger» 
yesenes  by  St  Matthew  (viii.  28),  because 
it  lay  between  the  two  cities  of  Gadara 
and  Gergesar—the  latter  a  place  of  some 
importance,  although  not  so  distinguished 
as  the  former.    Seetzen  thinks  that  "  the 
ancient  Gergesa,  or  Gerasa,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  modern  Jerraslu    The 
mins    of   this    town  bear    some    very 
striking  marks  of  ancient  splendour.     I 
observed  the  remains  of  several  public 
buildings,  distinguished  by  a  very  beau- 
tiful style  of  architecture;  I  found  two 
amphitheatres  built  of  solid  marble,  some 
palaces,  and  three  temples:  also  a  whole 
street  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  a 
row  of  marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order."   The  Evangelical  writer  says  that 
our  Saviour  was  met  by  *'  two  possessed 
with  devils,  coming  out  of  the  tombs,  ex- 
ceeding fierce,  so  that  no  man  might  pass 
by  that  way,"  Matt.  viit.  28.   The  tombs 
of  the  East  were  generally  caves  dug  out 
of  the  rock,  in  which  robbers  often  lurked 
and  sheltered  themselves.     *^  Along  the 
borders  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,"  says 
Dr  Clarke,  **  may  still  be  seen  the  re- 
mains of  those  ancient  tomba  hewn  by 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Galilee  in  the 
rocks  which  face  the  water.   Their  exist- 
ence at  the  present  day,  although  not  no* 
ticed  by  travellers  in  general,  offers  strong 
intermd  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Evangelist,  who  has  recorded  the  trans- 
actions of  the  demoniacs  dwelling  among 
the  tombs." 

GADDA.    See  Ha2ar-Gadda. 

GADER,  or  Gaderoth.     See  Ga- 
dara. 

GADITES,  the  tribe  of  Gad.     See 
Gad. 

GAI-ABARIM.     See  Ije-Abarim. 

GALATIA,  tchitct  of  the  colour  of 
milk,  or  perhaps  Gaul- Asia,  from  the 
settlement  of  the  Gauls  in  it,  a  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Cappadocia,  on  the  west  by  Bithynia,  on 
the  south  by  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Euxine  Sea.  Its  precise  limits 
are  not  easily  ascertained)  and  these  have 
been  variously  stated  by  geographers^ 
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The  extent  of  it  just  mentioned,  which  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  is 
certainly  too  considerable,  'as  '  it  would 
comprehend  the  whole  of  Phrygia,  Pisicfiay 
Lycaonia,  and  Paphlagbnia.  Hie  history 
of  Galatia  presents  little  of  importance. 
The  Galatse,  or  Gallo-Graeci,  of  Celtic 
origin,  made  an  irruption  into  Greece 
under  Brennus,  but  being  repelled,  they 
wandered  throughout  Thrace,  until  they 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Nicomedes  I.  to  settle  in  this'  province. 
They  were  conquered  by  Attains  I.,  king 
of  Pergamus,  who  restricted  them  within 
the  bounds  of  Galatia,  after  which  they 
forsook  their  nomade  course  of  life,  and 
willingly  served  foreign  princes,  particu- 
larly the  rich  kings  of  Syria,  as  mercen- 
aries. The  GalatSB  consisted  chiefly  of 
'  three  nations,  independent  of  each  other, 
but  united  in  one  common  league:  the 
smaller  tribes  were  dependent  on  these 
three.  About  twenty-six  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  Galatia  became  a 
Roman  province,  and  its  inhabitants  de- 
generated into  effeminate  Asiatics.  Under 
the  Roman  Emperors  the  province  was 
enlarged,  but  under  Cohstantine  it  was 
divided  into  several  districts,' the  original 
Galatia  again  forming  a  distinct"  terri- 
tory. It  is  now  a  part  of  the  Tur^Tsti 
Empire. 

Galatia  was  in  general  a  very  fruitful 
and  well  inhabited  country.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  ancient  Galatsc  is  described 
as  being  blended  with  gross  superstitions; 
like  other  Celtic  nations  they  offered 
human  sacrifices,  devoting  to  this  in-  ' 
human  purpose  their  prisoners  of  war. 
Although  reckoned  a  wild  and  barbarous 
people,  it  appears  that  they  cultivated 
eloquence,  and  were  fond  of  music.  They 
were  a  tall  and  valiant  race.  They  gene- 
rally fought  almost  naked,  their  princi- 
pal weapons  being  a  sword  and  buckler; 
.ind  their  attack  is  described  as  being 
so  impetuous  that  they  were  commonly 
victorious. 

Such  were  the  people  to  whom  St  Paul 
addressed  his  Apostolical  Epistle,  and 
he  is  thought  to  be  the  first  who  preached 
the  gospel  in  the  province  to  the  Gen- 


tiles. St  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  visits 
Galatia  before  St  Paul,  and  to  have 
preached  to  his  Jewish  countr3rmen  then 
raiding  in  it,  his  Epistles  b^ing  directed 
to  the  '<  strangers  scattered  throiighout 
Pontus,  Galatia,"  ftc  St  Paul  was  in 
the  province  in  A.D.  51,  or,  according  to 
the  Evangelical  chronology,  in  A.D.  53, 
Acts  xvi.  6,  and  again  in  A.D.  53  or  54, 
Acts  xviii.  23,  when  we  find  him  visiting 
the  Galatian  converts  in  an  official  capa- 
city, "strengthening,*  that  is,  confirming 
"the  disciples.*  There  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  commentators  concern- 
ing the  date  of  the  Epistle,  some  alleging 
that  it  was  written  in  A.D.  52,  and  others 
in  A.D.  58.  There  is,  however,  a  passage 
in  the  outset,  Gal.  i.  6,  7,  which  appears 
to  fix  the  date  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  probability :  "  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you 
into  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another 
gospel,  which  is  not  another;  but  there 
be  some  that  trouble  you,  and  would 
pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ.**  Not  long 
after  St  Paul's  first  visit  to  the  province, 
some  Jewish  Christians,  probably  con- 
verted by  St  Peter,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  Galatians  of  the  necessity  of 
circumcision  and  of  observing  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  To'  accomplish  their  object,  in 
-^hich  they  met  with  considerable  success, 
they  unwarrantably  urged  the  authority 
of  t^he  apostles  and  presbyters  at  Jeru- 
salem, alleging  that  St  Paul  held  an 
inferior  commission  derived  from  that 
church,  and  also  that  even  he  had  in 
some  cases  permitted  circumcision.  The 
great  object  of  the  Epistle  was  to  counter- 
act the  impressions  made  by  those  teachers 
of  error,  and  to  re-establish  the  Gala* 
tians  in  the  true  doctrines  of  the  gospeL 
Hence  it  is  written  in  the  language  of 
indignant  complaint,  reproaching  them 
for  being  so  credulous  as  to  have  listened 
one  moment  to  the  false  representations 
of  those  pretenders.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  shortly  after 
the  conversion  of  the  Galatians;  and  if 
St  Paul  was  in  the  province  in  A.D.  51, 
in  the  course  of  his  second^  and  again  in 
A.D.  53,  in  his  ^AtVcf  Apostolical  Journey, 
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.  WB  may  conclude  tl^at  it  wan  written  in 
the  interval  between  his  two  yisits,  and 
most  probably  in  A.D.  52,  while  he  was 
at  Corinthy  or,  as  Michaelis  conjectures, 
in  Macedonia*  before  he  went  to  Corinth. 

.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  St  Paul  wrote 
the  Epistle  with  his  own.  hand,  and  did 

-  nol^  as  in  other  cases,  employ  a  person 

.  to  write  to  his  dictation. 

The  olject  or  design  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  its  argument  be- 

.  ing  to  restrain  the  Christians,  of  the  pro- 
vince from  submitting  to  the  Mosaic 
law.  He  refers  to  what  he  had  person- 
ally taught  them: — "  But  though  we,  or 
an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 
gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed. 
As  we  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again, 
if  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him 
be  accursed,"  Gal.  i.  8, 9-  It  will  be  ob- 
served  in  perusing  this  valuable  Epistle, 
that  St  Paul  does  not  recapitulate  and 
explain  at  length  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Galatians  as  he  does  to  the 
Bomans,  who,  not  being  the  fruits  of  his 
own  personal  ministry,  but  converted  to 
Christianity  by  others,  were  not  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  him;  and,  therefore, 
not  aware  how  far  they  were  instruct- 
ed in  all  those  particulars  necessary  to  be 
known  by  them,  he  wrote  to  them  a  com- 
prehensive treatise,  embodying  the  chief 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  he  acts  in 
a  different  manner  towards  his  own  disci- 
ples the  Galatians,  to  whom  he  writes  not 
as  a  stranger,  but  as  a  master  or  gover- 
nor, conveying  his  reproofs  and  exhorta- 
tions in  the  language  of  authority.  There 
b  another  pecuUar  feature  in  this  Epistle 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  The 
doctrine  contained  in  it  goes  farther  than 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
St  Paul  maintains  that  no  personsi  whe- 
ther Jews  ^r  Gentiles,  after  embracing 
Christianity,  ought  to  consider  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  ritual  as  essential 
to  salvation,  or  as  in  any  way  contribut- 
ing to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection. 


He  says  to  the  Galatians,  <<  Christ  is  be- 
come of  no  effect  to  you,  whosoever  of 
you  are  justified  by  the  law,"  meaning 
that  whoever  ^elies  upon  legal  ordinances 
as  the  means  of  justification  M'ill  certain- 
ly lose  all  the  benefits  of  the  profession 
of  the  gospel ;  whereas  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  merely  decided  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  Gentile  converts 
to  be  circumcised,  or  to  conform  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  had  been  abrogated  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross. 

The  contents  of  the  Epistle  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  brief  manner.  After  the 
usual  salutation  in  the  name  of  himself 
and  of  the  brethren  who  were  with  him, 
in  which  he  asserts  his  Apostolical  com- 
mission— that  he  was  "  an  apostle,  not  of 
men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from 
the  dead" — St  Paul  shows,  by  a  summary 
recapitulation  of  the  leading  events  of  (lis 
own  life,  that  he  received  the  gospel  not 
from  (nan,  but  by  immediate  revelation 
ft*om  God — 'that  he  entered  upon  his 
ministry  by  Divine  appointment,  with- 
out any  instruction  from  those  who 
were  members  of  the  Apostolical  College 
before  him,  or  even  at  first  holding  any 
direct  conimunication  with  them — and 
that  he  afterwards  conferred  with  the 
heads  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
was  by  them,  after  the  fullest  conviction 
and  deliberation,  acknowledged  to  be  an 
apostle,  equal  in  power  and  authority  to 
themselves,  through  the  especial  grace  of 
God.  He  says  that  he  was  previously 
'<  unknown  by  face  unto  the  churches  of 
Judea  which  were  in  Christ ;  but  they 
had  heard  only,  That  he  which  persecuted 
us  in  times  past  now  preached  the  faith 
which  he  once  destroyed;  and  tliey  glori- 
fied God  in  me."  Having  thus  sufticiently 
proved  the  divine  authority  of  his  Apos- 
tleship,  St  Paul  proceeds  to  refute  the 
imputation  of  inconsistency  with  which 
he  had  been  charged,  by  showing  that  he 
had  always  opposed  the  Judaizing  Christ- 
ians, and  in  particular,  that  he  had  with- 
stood and  reproved  St  Peter  at  Antioch, 
who,  through  fear  of  the  Jewish  converts. 
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bad  refused  to  associate  with  those  of  the 
Gentiles.  "  But  when  Peier,"  he  says, 
'*  was  oome  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him 
to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed. 
For  before  that  certain  came  from  James, 
he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles ;  but  when 
they  were  come  he  withdrew  and  sepa- 
rated himself,  fearing  them  which  were  of 
the  circumcision.  And  the  other  Jews 
dissembled  likewise  with  him,  insomuch 
that  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away  with 
their  dissimulation.  But  when  I  saw  that 
they  walked  not  uprightly  according  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  I  said  unto  Peter 
before  them  all,  If  thou,  being  a  Jew, 
livest  ailer  the  mann^  of  Gentiles,  and 
not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou 
the  Gentiles  to  lire  as  do  the  Jews?*' 
The  Apostle  contends  that  he  had  always 
maintained  that  the  gospel  was  alone  able 
to  save  those  who  brieve  it,  ''  knowing 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ," 
for  ^  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified,"  and  declaring"  that  <*if 
righteousness  came  by  the  law,  then  Christ 
is  dead  in  vain."  He  expostulates  with 
theGalatians  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
ehftpter,  for  allowing  themselves  to  be 
seduced  by  false  teaohefs  from  the  doc- 
trines he  had  taught  them,  and  reminds 
them  that  when  they  embraced  the  gos- 
pel, and  not  the  Mosaic  law,  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost.  St  Paul  then  pursues 
the  chief  argument  of  the  Epistle,  and 
proves,  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters, 
that  the  obligation  of  the  ritual  part  of 
the  Mosaic  law  is  completely  abolished, 
both  with  respect  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
He  then  contrasts  the  present  defection 
of  the  Galatians  with  their  former  zeal 
and  affection  for  him,  and  expresses  his 
fears  lest  he  should  have  preacihed  to  them 
in  vitin.  They  are  earnestly  exhorted  to 
**  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  them  free,  and  not  to  be 
entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bond- 
age." The  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of 
the  gospel,  in  opposition  to  outward  ob- 
servances, is  pointed  out,  and  the  Epistle 
is  concluded  with  a  variety  of  directions 
and  precepts  tending  to  the  cultivation 


of  practical  virtue,  and  authoritatively 
binding  on  the  Christian  Church  in  every 
age  throughout  the  whole  world. 

GALEED,  the  name  of  the  heap  of 
stones  which  Jacob  set  up  for  a  pillar 
when  he  made  his  covenant  with,  his 
father-in-law  Laban,  Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48. 
Laban  designated  it  in  SyriaCi  Jegar- 
sahadutha,  or  the  heap  of  witness;  a.nd 
Mizpahf  a  beacon  or  watch'tower^  *\  for 
he  said.  The  Lord  watch  betweep  me  and 
thee  when  we  are  absent  one  from  an- 
other." Jacob  called  it  Galeed,  which 
is  the  same  in  Hebrew  as  the  Syriae 
word. 

GALILEANS,  or  Galilai,  a  sect 
among  the  Jews,  the  founder  of  which 
was  one  Judas  of  Upper  Galilee,  or  the 
Gaulonite,  Acts  v.  37-  The  Evangelical 
writer  informs  us  (Luke  iL  1),  that  im- 
mediately before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
'Hhere  went  out  a  decree  from  Ccesar 
Augustus  that  all  the  world  (the  Roman 
Empire)  should  be  taxed,  and  this  taxing 
was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  gover- 
nor of  Syria" — that  is^  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Cyrenius,  who  was  .after- 
wards governor  of  Syria,  he  being 
subsequently  better  known  by  this  title. 
Josephus  informs  us  that  about  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  took  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to 
Csesar,  which  was  probably  occasioned 
by  the  assessment  or  enrolment  men- 
tioned by  St  Luke.  Ten  years  after  this 
taxing,  or  **  the  days  of  the  taxing,"  as 
they  are  termed  by  St  Paul's  preceptor 
Gamaliel,  Judas  of  Galilee  excited  an 
insurrection  among  the  Galileans  against 
their  Roman  masters,  alleging  that  it  was 
a  mark  of  slavery  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Romans,  and  that  they  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge none  but  God  as  their  superior.  In 
other  respects  they  held  generally  the 
same,  doctrines  as  the  Pharisees;  but  as 
they  maintained  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
pray  for  infidel  princes,  they  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  and 
performed  their  sacrifices  apart.  Judas 
was  slain,  Acta  v.  37 ;  his  two  sons  were 
crucified  in  the  reign  of  Claudius;  and 
his  grandson  Eleazar,  after  Jerusalem 
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taken,  defended  a  strong  battlement  with 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  and  fifly  of  his , 
fonowers«  When  the  military  engines  had 
made  a  breach  in  the  walls  the}*  slew  their 
wi?es  and  children,  and  then  fell  upon  their 
own  swords. 

Our  Saviour  and  the  holy  Apostles 
being  of  Galilee,  were  suspected  to  belong 
to  the  seel  of  the  Galileans,  and  hence 
they  are  often  so  designated  by  way  of 
reproach.  Dr  Lardner  has  proved  that 
(he  early  Christians  were  opprobrlously 
called  Galileans,  which  conveyed  an  in- 
sinuation that  they  were  disaffected  to- 
wards the  existing  governments;  and 
Epictetus,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  about  A.D.  120,  evidently  refers 
to  them  under  this  appellation*  The 
Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  hated 
and  despised  the  Christians,  invariably 
designated  them  by  this  name ;  and  as 
our  Saviour  was  often  so  called,  when 
tibat  prince  was  dying  he  exclaimed  with 
indignation,  ^  Thou  hast  conquered,  O 
GaiQean !  *  He  found,  with  most  mortified 
feelings  of  rage  and  disappointment,  that 
all  his  endeavours  to  extirpate  Christian- 
ity were  unsuccessful. 

Every  reader  of  the  Evangelical  nar- 
ratives is  familiar  with  the  celebrated 
circumstance  relating  to  the  tribute 
money,  and  our  Saviour's  reply,  "Render 
unto  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's, 
and  mito  God  the  things  which  are  God's." 
St  Jerome  is  of  opinion  that  on  this  occa- 
sion the  Pharisees  wished  to  accuse  him 
of  being  one  of  the  sect  of  the  Galileans, 
anticipating  that  he  wonld  declare  it  un- 
lawful tq  acknowledge  the  justice  of  tri- 
bute. The  Pharisees  were  themselves 
adverse  to  the  payment  of  the  tribute, 
and  held  opinions  similar  to  the  Galileans 
on  that  subject,  but  as  their  sole  object 
was  to  **  entangle"  our  Saviour  in  his  con- 
versation, He,  who  knew  them  well,  asked 
them,  **  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites  ?" 
The  Galileans,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  rather  a  political  faction  than  a  reli- 
gious sect,  and  perhaps  there  was  some 
referenee  to  this  in  representing  our 
Savfonr  to  Pilate  as  one  of  them.  His 
•ccuseiVy  to  render  him  suppooted  of  sedi- 


tion as  well  as  heresy,  charged  him  with 
^  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding 
to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  saying  that  he 
himself  is  Christ  a  king,"  Luke  xxiii.  2. 
We  are  farther  told  by  the  Evangelist  in 
the  6th  verse,  that  "  when  Pilate  heard  of 
Galilee,  he  asked  whether  the  man  were 
a  Galilean." 

GALILEE,  wheel,  revoltUionyOvheap  ; 
or  revolution  of  the  wheel,  a  province  of 
Palestine,  which  varied  in  its  limits  at 
different  periods.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Rabbins  into  the  Upper,  the  Itower^  and 
the  Valley,  but  Josephus,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  it,  divides  it  intq  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Galilee  exclusively,  and  says 
that  the  boundaries  of  all  Galilee  were 
Samaris  and  Scythopolis  on  the  south,  to 
the  river  Jordan.  In  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament,  Galilee  was  the  third 
division  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  other  two 
being  Judea  and  Samaria.  The  province 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Joshua 
(xx.  7))  and  Solomon  presented  twenty  of 
its  cities  to  Hiram,  who  rejected  the  gift, 
1  Kings  ix.  11,  12.  It  was  ravaged  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  and  its  inhabitants  carried 
into  captivity,  2  Kings  xv.  29.  Lower 
Galilsb  contained  some  places  cele- 
brated by  the  Evangelical  writers.  Near 
Mount  Tabor  stood  Nazareth,  where  our 
blessed  Saviour  was  educated;  Caper- 
naum, mentioned  in  the  Gospels;  Tibe- 
rias, on  the  Lake  of  that  name,  or  Sea  of 
Galilee,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  were, 
and  still  are,  the  hot-baths  of  Emmaus ; 
Bethsaida,  afterwards  Julias ;  Bethshean, 
or  Bethshan,  called  Scythopolis  by  the 
Greeks ;  and  Sipphoris,  elevated,  under 
the  name  of  Dio-Caesarea,  to  be  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  by  Herod  Antipas.  In 
Upper  Galilee,  called  also  Galilee  of  the 
Nations,  Isa.  ix.  1 — which  comprehended 
the  territory  of  the  half-tribeoFManasseh, 
and  once  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  though  reckoned  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  belonging  to  Phoenicia — were 
situated  Dan,  the  most  northern  town  in 
the  land  of  Judea,  anciently  called  Lais 
or  Leshem ;  Ca3sarea  Philippi,  otherwiso 
Fancas,  Baneas,  and  Belinas;  Gabara, 
known  in  the  war  of  Vespasian  ;  Can  a, 
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where  our  Saviour  performed  liU  fint 
miracle  at  the  marriage  feast* 

The  province  of  Galilee  was  formerly 
very  fertile,  and  is  chiefly  leveli  except 
on  its  northern  side  towards  Syria*  It 
produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits  of  all 
descriptions,  with  little  labour ;  and  its 
towns  and  villages  were  very  populous — 
a  fact  whicii  is  easily  proved  without 
crediting  the  exaggerated  statement  of 
Josephus,  that  the  least  of  its  villages  con- 
tained 15,000  souls.  Its  inhabitants  were 
active,  industrious,  and  warlike,  and  noted 
for  their  zealous  attachment  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion*  They  appear  to  have  had 
a  peculiarity  in  their  dialect  which  made 
them  well  known,  as  in  the  case  of  St 
Peter,  who  was  on  that  account  desig- 
nated a  Galilean. 

Galilee  is  chiefly  illustrious  in  the 
Evangelical  history.  To  Nazareth  in 
Lower  Galilee  the  infant  Saviour  was 
brought  by  Joseph,  when  he  returned  from 
the  exile  caused  by  Herod's  cruelty,  and 
it  was  honoured  as  the  scene  of  our  Re- 
deemer's personal  ministry — he  preached 
in  the  synagogues  "  throughout  all  Gali- 
lee, and  cast  out  devils,"  Mark  i.  39. 
After  his  temptation  in  the  Wilderness 
**  he  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
into  Galilee>  and  there  went  out  a  fame 
of  him  through  all  the  region  round 
about;  and  he  taught  in  tbcir  synagogues, 
being  glorified  of  all,"  Luke  iv.  14,  15. 

GALILEE,  Ska  of,  called  alsoifm- 
neretky  or  Ckitmerei/ij  the  Lcike  of  Gen- 
nesarethf  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  a 
celebrated  lake  of  Palestine  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Galilee,  formed  by  the  river 
Jordaui  which  runs  through  it  and  sup- 
plies it  with  fresh  water.  The  Jewish 
historian,  who  extols  it  for  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  its  water  and  the  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  its  fish,  says  that  it 
is  about  one  huudred  and  forty  furlongs 
in  length  and  forty  in  breadth;  and  the 
description  he  gives  of  it  could  only  have 
been  delineated  by  one  resident  in  the 
country*  "  The  size,"  says  Mr  Buck- 
ingham, "  la  still  nearly  the  same ;  the 
Itondersof  the  lake  still  end  at  the  beach, 
or  the  sands,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains 


which  envuron  it;  its  waters  are  still  M 
sweet  and  temperate  as  ever,  and  the 
lake  abounds  with  great  numbers  of  flsh 
of  various  sizes  and  kinds.     The  appear- 
ance of  the  lake,  as  seen  from  the  point 
of  view  at  Capernaum,  is  very  grand;  Itii 
greatest  length  runs  nearly  north  and 
south,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  and 
its  breadth  seems  to  be  in  general  froiti 
six  to  nine  miles.     The  barren  aspect  of 
the  mountains  on  each  side,  and  the  total 
absence  of  wood,  however,  give  a  cast  of 
dulness  to  the  picture,  and  this  is  iti- 
creased  to  melancholy  by  the  dead  calm 
of  its  waters,  and  the  silence  which  reigns 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  where  not  a 
boat  or  vessel  of  any  kind  is  to  be  seen. 
There  were  fleets  of  some  force  on  the 
lake  during  the  wars  of  the  Jews  with 
the  Romans,  and  many  bloody  battles 
were  fought  between  them. — The  waters 
of  this  lake  lie  in  a  deep  basin,  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills,  excepting 
only  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlets  of 
the  Jordan  at  each  extreme,  for  which 
reason  long-continued  tempests  fr6m  arty 
one  quarter  are  unknown  here ;  and  this 
lake,  like  the  Dead  Sea  with  which  if 
communicates,   is  for  the  saiiie  reajson 
never  violently  agitated  for  any  length 
of  time.     But  the  same  local  features 
render  it  occasionally  subject  to  whiri- 
winds,  squalls,  and  sudden  gusts  from 
the  hollow  of  the  mountains,  which,  as 
in  every  other  similar  basin,  are  of  mo- 
mentary duration,  and  the  most  dirious 
gust  is  instantly  succeeded  by  a  taHm." 
The  Evangelical  writer  directs  our  at- 
tention to  this  great  feature  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.    **  And  they  launched  forth  ; 
but  as  they  sailed,  Jesus  fell  asleep,  and 
there  came  down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the 
lake,  and  they  were  filled  with  water, 
and  were  in  jeopardy;  and  they  came  to 
him  and  awoke  him,  and  said.  Master^ 
Master,  we  perish.     Then  he  arose;  and 
rebuked  the  wind,  and  the  mglng  of  the 
water,  and  there  was  a  cahn,"  Lnte  Tiii. 
23,  24.    <«  Tiberias,*  says  Bfr  Carn^' « is 
a  scene  where  Nature  seems  still  to  wear 
as  sublime  and  lovely  an  aspect  iid  fti  the 
days  when  it  drew  the  visitations  and 
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mercies  of  the  Lord.  No  curse  restir  on 
its  shores  as  on  those  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
but  a  hallowed  calm  and  a  majestic 
beanty  irresistibly  delightful.  The  fish 
it  conta^ns^have  a  most  delicious  flavour, 
and  are  much  the  size  and  colour  of  a 
nmllet.  The  boats  used  on  it  are  in 
some  sejasons  of  the  year  much  exposeii 
to  the  sudden  squalls  of  wind  which  issue 
from  between  the  mountains.  The  water 
is.peifectly  sweet  and  clear.  The  Jordan 
m  seen  to  enter  it  at  its  northern  extre- 
ijsityi  and  its  course  is  distinctly  visible 
througbout  the  whole  extent  of  the  lake. 
The  range  of  mountains  forming  its 
eastern  ^ore  is  very  lofty;  their  steep 
and  rpoky  sides  are  barren.  Tlie  western 
^^«  where  the  town  (of  Tiberias) 
stands,  is  lower,  but  its  picturesque  hills, 
dii^ded  by  sweet  valleys,  are  covered 
with  a  rich  carpet  of  verdure,  yet  almost 
destitute  of  trees.  The  side  to  the 
southern  end  Qf  the  lake  is  very  pleasant 
where  the  Jordan  flows  out  of  it.  An 
ftoaent  bridge,  the  ruined  and  lofty 
arches  of  which  still  stand  in  the  river, 
add  much  to  the.  beauty  of  this  scene. 
We  bathed  l^ere  in  the  Jordan,  which 
issues  out  in  a  stream  of  about  fifty  feet 
wide^  and  flows  down  a  rich  and  desert- 
ed valley,  inclosed  by  bare  and  lofty 
mountains.  The  stream  is  here  clear 
and  shallowi  but  soon  becomes  deep  and 
rapid.  Yet,  with  all  the  charms  of  its 
situationi  the  air  round  the  lake  during 
the  summer  is  close  and  sultry.  Of  all 
places  in  Palestine,  however,  a  stranger 
would  desire  to  ^x  his  residence  here,  as 
a  situfttion  on  ^y  pf  the  verdant  hills 
would  be  exempt  from  the  often  impres- 
sive air  on  its  banks." 

Dr  Clarke  alleges  that  the  Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee  almost  equals  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
ai^arance  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  '*  It  is 
by  comparison  alone,"  he  observes,  *<  that 
anj  due  conception  of  the  appearance  it 
pnetents  can  be  conveyed  to  the  minds 
of  ikf}9e  who  have  not  seen  it;  and  speak- 
ing >of  it  coffiparatively,  it  may  be  de- 
Kribed  as  longer  and  finer  than  any  of 
our  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  lakes, 
^though  perhaps  it  yields  in  majesty  to 


the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lomond 
in  Scotland.  The  Lake  of  Locarno  in 
Italy  comes  nearest  to  it  in  point  of  pic- 
turesque beauty,  although  it  is  destitute 
of  anything  similar  to  the  islands  by 
which  that 'majestic  piece  of  water  is 
adorned.  It  is  inferior  in  magnitude, 
and  perhaps  in  the  height  of  its  surround- 
ing mountains,  to  the  Lake  Asphaltites 
(from  which  it  is  distant  seventy-five 
miles),  but  its  broad  and  extended  sur- 
face, covering  the  bottom  of  a  profound 
valley,  environed  by  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous eminences,  added  to  the  impression 
of  a  certsun  reverential  awe  under  which 
every  Christian  pilgrim  approaches  it, 
give  it  a  character  of  dignity  unparalleled 
by  any  similar  scenery." 

It  was  on  this  Lake  that  the  Apostles 
St  Peter,  St  Andrew,  St  John,  and  St 
James,  exercised  their  profession  of  fisher- 
men; and  it  was  on  its  shore  that  they 
were  addressed  by  the  Saviour  of  the 
world — "  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men."  The  voyages  of 
Christ  and  his  disciples  across  this  Lake 
are  vaguely  described,  and  it  is  extremely 
difiicult  to  understand  them  with  accu- 
racy. In  ancient  times  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
or  Lake  of  Gennes^eth,  was  called  the 
Sea  of  Chinnereth,  from  a  city  of  that 
name  situated  on  It  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  35;  and  the  edge 
of  this  sea  on  the  other  side  Jordan  east- 
ward was  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Gadites,  who  occupied  all  the  cities  of 
Gilead.  Gennesareth  is  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption of  Chinnereth.  It  was  cdled  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  from  its  situation ;  and 
Tiberias,  its  modern  name,  was  probably 
bestowed  on  it  after  that  city  was  built 
by  Herod.  This  last  name  both  the  lake 
and  the  town  still  retain  under  the  Arabic 
form  of  Tabareeah;  and  it  is  siud  that 
the  present  inhabitants,  like  their  prede* 
cessors,  call  it  a  sea^  and  reckon  it  anid 
the  Dead  Sea  to  be  the  two  largest  known 
except  the  ocean.  Fuller,  in  his  ^'Pisgah*- 
sight  of  Palestine,"  published  in  1650, 
thus  quaintly  speaks  of  it: — '<  Called  al- 
ways a  sea  by  three  of  the  Evangelists, 
but  generally  a  lake  by  St  Luke.   Indeed 
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amongst  UIe^  it  may  be  aeconnted  a  sea, 
suck  tha  greatness;  amongst  seas,  re* 
puted  for  a  lake,  snob  the  sweetness 
and  freshness  of  the  water  therein."  La- 
martine's  reflections  on  beholding  the 
lake  are  beautifully  expressed : — **  We 
mounted  our  horses  to  ride  as  far  as 
the  limit  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  sa- 
cred borders  of  the  fine  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth.  On  our  left  a  chain  of  peaked 
hillsy  black,  barren,  hollowed  in  profound 
ravines,  and  spotted  at  various  distances 
by  immense  nolated  volcanic  stones,  ex- 
tended the  whole  length  of  the  western 
coast,  and  advancing  in  a  sombre  and 
naked  promontory  to  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  sea,  hid  from  us  the  city  of  Tibe- 
rkfl  at  the  extremity  of  the  Lake  on  the* 
side  of  Lebanon.  The  Man  Divine — In- 
carnate Divinity,  had  with  his  mortal 
eyes  seen  this  Sea^-these  waves^  these 
hills,  these  stones ;  or  rather,  this  Sea, 
these  hiOs,  these  stones,  had  seen  him. 
He  had  trodden  a  hundred  times  that 
path  on  which  I  now  respect^lly  walked; 
his  feet  had  jraised  that  same  dust  which 
mine  now  raised.  During  the  three  years 
of  his  Divine  mission  he  went  and  came, 
without  ceasing,  from  Nazareth  to  Tibe- 
rias, from  Tiberias  to  Jerusalem.  He 
had  sailed  in  the  barks  of  the  fishermen 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He  calmed  its 
tempests,  he  walked  on  its  waves,  giving 
his  hand  to  the  apostle  of  little  iaith,  like 
me— a  celestial  hand  of  which  I  had 
greater  need  than  he  bad,  in  the  tempest 
of  opinion,  and  of  thoughts  more  terri- 
ble !  The  great  and  mysterious  scene  of 
the  Gospel  passed,  in  fact,  entirely  on  this 
lake,  the  borders  of  this  lake,  and  the 
mountains  which  surround  and  overlook 
it.  Behold  Emmaus,  where  he  chose  at 
hasard  his  disciples  amongst  the  meanest 
of  mankind,  to  testify  that  the  strength 
of  his  religion  was  in  the  doctrine  itself, 
and  not  in  its  powerless  organs.  Be- 
hold Tiberias,  where  he  appeared  to  St 
Fister— 4iehold  Capernaum — behold  the 
mountain  where  he  delivered  the  fine 
seifmon  on  the  mount — behold  that  on 
which,  as  God,  he  manifested  the  hea- 
Y^ >»tBtit^es--^behQld  that  op  which 


he  said,  /  have  compassion  on  ike^p^- 
ple^  and  multiplied  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
even  as  his  word  creates  and  multiplies 
life  in  the  soul— behold  the  gulf  of  the' 
miraculous  fishing — ^behold,  to  conclude, 
the  country  that  Christ  preferred  on  earth 
— ^that  which  he  has  chosen  for  the  ex- 
ordium of  his  mysterious  drama — ^that 
wherein,  during  his  obscure  life  of  tUrty 
years,  he  had  his  parents  and  hisyriends^ 
according  to  the  flesh — that  wherein  Na- 
ture, of  which  he  had  the  key,  appeared 
to  him  with  the  greatest  charms— 4)e- 
hold  these  mountiuns  whence  he  saw,, 
like  us,  the  sun  rise  and  set  in  revolu- 
tions which  measured  so  rapidly  his  mor- 
tal days — here  did  he  successively  repose, 
meditate,  pray,  and  cultivate  love  to  God 
and  benignity  to  man.* 

GALLIM,  teho  heap  t^,  utu>  cover, 
who  roily  a  village  near  Ekron  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius.  Phalti,  the  son  of  Lalsh, 
to  whom  Saul  gave  his  daughter  Michal, 
David's  wife,  in  marriage,  belonged  to 
Gfillim,  1  Sam.  xxv.  44.    See  also  Eg- 

LA1M. 

GAMALA,  a  town  situated  beyond 
the  Jordan,  so  called  because  it  resembled 
a  camel,  being  built  on  a  mountain  ridge. 
It  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa,  but 
the  inhabitants  refused  to  submit  to  him, 
and  they  were  besieged  first  by  the  troops 
of  Agrippa  and  then  by  the  Romans, 
who  after  a  long  siege  took  it  and  gave 
it  up  to  plunder.  It  was  afterwards  for- 
tified, and  again  taken  by  Vespasian, 
who  put  the  inhabitants  to  death,  causing 
many  of  them  to  be  precipitated  from  the 
citadel.  It  is  now  a  miserable  place,  but 
is  different  from  Gamala  east  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee. 

GAMMADIM,  theinhabitants  of  Gam^ 
made  in  Phoenicia,  Ezek.  xxvii.  1 1 .  Others 
think  that  the  word  is  Syriac,  and  merely 
signifies  bold  and  courageous  men. 

GARAB,  or  Gabkb,  a  hill  near  Jera-^* 
salem,  Jer.  xxxi.  39- 

G ATH,  apress,  also  called  Gazara,  a 
celebrated  city  of  the  Philistines,  one  o^  . 
their  five  principalities,  and  the  V^rth^ 
place  of  their  champion  Goliath,  wsa  si« 
t\iated  about  fourteen  miles  so^tti   of 
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Joppa,  aad  thir^-two  west  of  Jenualem. 
It  waa  the  most  southern  city  of  the  Phi- 
listUiesy  as  Ekron,  or  Accaron,  was  the 
northerq,  and  hence  Gath  and  Ekron  are 
mentioned  as  the  boundaries  of  their  ter- 
ritory. It  was  conquered  by  David,  and 
continued  subject  to  his  successors  until 
the  declension  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah ; 
it  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam, 
but  King  Uzziah  broke  down  its  walls,  2 
Chi'on.  xxvi.  6.  The  city,  however,  re- 
cpvered  its  strength,  and  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  independent  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  in  the  time  of  the 
Prophets  Amos  and  Micah.  Hazael,  king 
of  Syria,  completely  destroyed  it,  and  it 
continued  in  its  ruined  state  until  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  when  a  castle  was 
biiilt  on  its  site.  St  Jerome  places  Grath 
on  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza. 

GATH-OPHER,  or  Gath-Hbpheh, 
a  town  in  the  district  of  Opher  in  Galilee, 
the  birth-place  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  2 
Kings  xiv..25.  It  is  stated  by  Eusebius 
and  St  Jerome  to  have  been  in  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun.  The  latter  mentions  it  as 
a  poor  place,  and  that  the  sepuldire  of 
Jonah  was  shown  in  his  day.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Gittah-hepher,  situated 
in  the  east  of  Zebulun,  Josh.  xix.  13. 

GATH-RIMMON,  a  town  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  Levitical,  Josh. 
xix,  45.  There  were  two  other  places  of 
this  name,  both  given  to  the  priests,  the 
one  situated  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
Josh.  xxi.  25 ;  and  the  other  in  Ephraim, 
1  Chron.  vi.  69. 

G AULAN,  Gaulon,  or  Golan,  a  city 
of  refuge  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Bashan,  afterwards  belonging  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  given  to  the  Levites 
of  Gershom's  family,  Josh.  xxL  27. 

GAULONITIS,  one  of  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Jordan,  inhabited  by  Syrians, 
Arabs,  and  a  mixture  of  other  Gentile 
nations. 

GAZA,  or  AzzA,  a  strong  city  of  the 
Philistines,  situated  near  the  coast  in  the 
satrapy  of  that  name.  It  wa$,  in  ancient 
times,  the  capital  of  that  Philistine  prin- 
cipality, and  is  situated  about  fifleen 
yn'ilcs  to  the  south  of  Ascalon,  sixty  miles 


sotith-weat  from  JerusaUm,  and  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the  tea.  It  is 
always  mentioned  as  a  place  of  import- 
ance in  the  Old  Testament.  This  city  was 
the  residence  of  the  wmnan  with  whom 
Samson  cohabited,  and  whom  Josephus 
designates  a  common  prostitute  among 
the  Philistines,  although  St  Chrysostom 
and  others  think  that  she  was  his  wife; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  hero  of  the  Is* 
raelites  achieved  the  memorable  exploit 
which  caused  his  own  death,  and  that  of 
three  thousand  men  and  women,  among 
whom  were  the  principal  lords  of  the ' 
Philistines,  Judges  xvi.  21--3(>»  Gasa 
was  taken  by  Caleb,  and  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  by  Joshua.  After  his 
death  the  Philistines  obtained  posseisioD 
of  it,  but  its  advantageous  situation  made 
it  subject  to  various  revolutions.  It  was 
pleasantly  built  on  an  eminence,  sur- 
rounded by  fertile  valleys,  watered  by 
the  Bezor  and  a  number  of  springs,  and 
encompassed  on  the  inland  «de  by  highly 
cultivated  hills. 

Alexander  the  Great,  after  destroying 
Tyre,  laid  siege  to  Gaza,  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied by  a  Persian  garrison,  and  took  it 
after  a  siege  of  two  months.  He  was  often 
repulsed^  and  twice  wounded  before  the 
town  during  the  siege;  and  he  avenged 
himself  by  his  savage  treatment  of  its 
brave  governor  Betis.  Alexander  did 
not  destroy  the  oity,  but  after  putting  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
and  selling  the  rest,  he  repeopled  it  with 
a  new  colony,  and  made  it  one  of  his  gar-* 
risons.  It  was  afterwards  possessed  by 
the  kings  of  Egypt.  Antiochus  the  Great 
took  and  sacked  it ;  and  it  was  sevefai 
times  captured  from  th^  Syrians  by  the 
Maccabees.  About  a  century  before  the 
Christian  era  it  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander JannsBus,  king  of  the  Jews,  and  it 
lay  desolate  for  nearly  forty  years,  until 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius,  the  Roman 
president  of  Syria.  It  was  subsequent'^ 
ly  given  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  to 
Herod  the  Great,  after  whose  death  it  was 
re-annexed  to  Syria.  Josephus  says  that 
.  it  was  again  destroyed  with  some  other- 
towns  by  the  Jews,  to  revenge  a  maasacro 
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of  their  countrymen  in  C8eMrea»  which 
explains  the  expression  of  St  Luke,  who^ 
in  mentioning  Gaza»  obsenrea  that  it  was 
in  his  time  ''desert^*  Acts  viii.26.  It  was^ 
however,  rebuilt,  as  it  existed  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  who  granted  it  some  import- 
ant privileges.  Tliese  were  enlarged  by 
Constantine,  who  ^ve  it  the  name  of 
Constantia  in  honoun  of  his  son,  and 
granted  it  the  rank  of  a.  city,  of  which  it 
was  deprived  by  Julian  the  Apostate.  St 
Jerome  says  that  the  town  existing  in  his 
time  .was  nearer  the  sea  than  the  old 
town.  The  harbour  of  Gaza  is  called 
Maiumas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bezor. 
Gaza  is  designated  Razza  by  the  Arabs. 
A  traveller  who  visited  Gaza  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century  describes  it  as  a 
large  place,  containing  more  inhabitants 
than  Jerusalem,  but  not  fortified.  He  tells 
us  gravely  that  the  remains  of  the  tem- 
ple which  Samson  pulled  down  are  still 
shown,  consisting  only  of  a  few  pillars, 
which  were  kept  standing  in  memory  of 
the  event.  The  hill  was  pointed  out  to 
him  to  which  Samson  carried  the  gates  of 
the  city  during  the  night,  about  a  mile 
firom  the  town ;  but  the  text  says  that  he 
carried  them  ''  to  the  hill  which  is  before 
Hebron,**  and  Hebron  is  about  twenty 
miles  from  Gaza.  The  remains  of  ancient 
Gaza,  consisting^  of  scattered  pillars  of 
grey  granite,  and  fragments  of  old  mar- 
ble columns  and  statues,  are  considerable 
and  numerous.  The  hill  on  which  the 
city  stands  is  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  enclosed  within  the  ancient 
fortifications.  The  town  being  surround- 
ed by  and  interspersed  with  gardens  and 
plantations  of  olive  and  date  trees,  has 
an  agreeable  appearance,  aided  by  its 
numerous  minarets  raising  their  elegant 
forms  from  amid  the  trees;  and  as  the 
buildings  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  the 
streets  moderately  broad,  the  interior  is 
superior  to  many  of  the  Syrian  cities. 
The  inhabitants  amount  to  between  2000 
and  3000.  They  have  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  soap,  but  derive  their  princi- 
fDort  from  the  commerce  of  Egypt 
^'^  'which  must  all  pass  that  way. 


They  also  traffic  with  Suez  for  Indian 
goods  brought  from  Djidda,  and  send  a 
caravan  with  supplies  of  pi^ovisions  to  the 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  The 
Arabs,  moreover,  make  it  the  mart  for 
the  sale  of  Uieir  plunder,  and  all  these 
sources  of  prosperity  combine  to  maJjfSi 
Gaza  a  thriving  place,  considering  the 
country  in  which  it  is  situated.  During 
the  occupation  of  Gaza  by  the  French 
they  lost  500  men.  Their  invasion  of 
Syria  was  marked  by  disasters  of  ahnost 
every  description*  not  less  than  12,000 
of  their  best  troops  having,  according  to 
authentic  accounts,  perished  either  by  the 
sword,  disease,  hunger,  or  fatigue. 

The  suburbs  of  Gaza  are  composed  of 
wretched  mud  huts,  but  all  travellers 
agree  in  admiring  the  richness  and  vi^ 
riety  of  the  vegetable  productions  in  the 
neighbourhood.  ''The  environs  of  Gaza," 
says  Dr  Wittman,  <<are  rendered  infi^ 
nitely  agreeable  by  a  number  of  large 
gardens,  cultivated  with  the  nicest  care, 
which  lie  in  a  direction  north  and  south 
of  the  town,  while  others  of  the  same  de- 
scription run  to  a  considerable  distance 
westward.  These  on  our  arrival  were 
overspread  with  flowers,  the  variegated 
colours  of  which  displayed  every  tint  and 
every  hue.  Among  these  were  the  chry- 
santhemum, scarlet  ranunculus,  lupin, 
pheasant  eye,  tulip,  china  aster,  dwarf 
iris,  lentil,  daisy,  &c.  all  of  them  growing 
wild  and  abundantly  with  the  exception 
of  the  lupin,  whi(^  was  cultivated  in 
patches  regularly  ploughed  and  sowed, 
with  a  view  to  collect  the  seeds,  which 
the  inhabitants  employ  at  their  meals, 
more  especially  to  thicken  their  ragouts. 
The  few  com  fields  which  lay  at  a  dis- 
tance displayed  the  promise  of  a  rich 
golden  harvest,  and  the  view  of  the  sea, 
distant  about  a  league,  tended  to  diversify 
still  more  the  animated  features  of  this 
luxuriant  scene.  The  delightful  gardens 
of  Gaza  are  very  extensive.  They  are 
filled  with  a  great  variety  of  6hoice  firbit 
trees,  such  as  the  fig,  the  mulberry,  the 
pomegranate,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and 
the  almond,  together  with  a  few  lemon  and 
orange  trees.     There  are  also  large  spots 
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^et'a^ide  for  the  Cultivation  of  tobacco. 
The  enclosures  for  the  ooltivation  of  this 
plant  were  fietaced  in  with  the  prickly  pear 
tree.  The  Pharaoh  fig-tree,  a  species  of 
sjcaxncH^  the  fruit  of  which  the  inhabit- 
ants ea^  when  ripe,  was  also  coltivated. 
We  saw  large  flocks  of  quails,  which  are 
very  abundant  in  this  part  of  Syria,  as 
are  also  the  jackals^  by  whose  lamentable 
howling  we  were  nightly  infested  in  the 
camp.  Probably  these  were  the  animab 
Samson  made  use  of  to  destroy  the  haiv 
vests  of  the  Philistines." 

GAZA,  or  Adasa,  1  Maco.  vii.  45,  a 
place  so  named  in  the  allotment  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  1  Chron.  vii.  28. 

GEBA,  a  hUl  or  eup^  or  Gab  a,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
Levitical,  Josh,  zviii.  24  ;  xxi.  17* 

GEBAL,  bound  or  /tmtV,  mentioned 
in  the  83d  Psalm,  is  located  in  Phcenicia 
near  Tyre  by  some,  and  by  others  in  the 
mountainous  parts  beyond  Jordan.  Jo- 
sephus  mentions  theGebilites  to  the  south 
of  Palestine,  and  Stephanus  notices  the 
Gebaleni  in  Arabia^  which  is  the  same 
country  as  Amalek  in  Arabia  Petrsea. 
In  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  versions 
Geba!  is  read  for  Mount  Seir. 

GEBIM,  grca^hoppers,  also,  height^ 
mentioned  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  {x.  31)^ 
Ihc  situation  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is 
thought  to  be  a  general  name  for  hills. 

GEDER,  also  Gedor,  Gbdbrotb,  or 
GvzBB,  supposed  tp  be  the  name  of  a 
pbce  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  the 
king  of  which  was  slain  by  Joshua. 

GELILOTH,  a  name  applied  to 
Gilgal,  Josh.  xv.  7 ;  xviii.  17. 

GENESARET,  or  Gennbsarbth, 
the  garden  of  (he prince;  otherwise, /iro<- 
ieciUm  of  ike  prince^  or  of  him  that 
ffovemSf  evidently  a  corruption  of  Chin- 
nereth,  is  a  name  applied  by  St  Luke  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee^  which  was  so  called 
from  a  small  district  on  its  shores  called 
Gennesareth.    See  Galilee. 

GENTILES,  in  Hebrew  GoiiM,  a 
name  specially  applied  by  St  Paul  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  a  scriptural 
designation  for  all  the  nations  who  were 
not  descended  from  Abraham.     St  Pau! 


i^  significantly  and  appropriately  known 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

GERAR,  a  royal  city  and  country  of 
which  Abimelech  was  king,  situated  not 
far  from  the  angle  where  the  south  and 
west  sides  of  Palestine  meet.  The  terri- 
tory to  which  it  gave  the  name  extended 
into  Arabia  Petraea. 

GERGESENES.     See   Gadarenes 

and  GiRGASHITBS. 

GERIZIM,ou^ler«,  a  celebrated  moun- 
tain near  Shechem  in  Samaria,  and  oppo- 
site Mount  Ebal,on  which  the  Samaritans 
in  the  time  of  Sanballat  built  a  temple, 
which  was  in  existence  in  our  Saviour^s 
days.  By  corrupting  the  original  text, 
which  reads  Ebal  instead  of  Gerizim, 
and  by  thus  maintaining  that  this  was  the 
mountain  on  which  God  chiefly  desired 
to  be  worshipped,  the  Samaritans  greatly 
exasperated  the  Jews,  who  held  their 
opinions  and  pretensions  in  the  greatest 
abhorrence.  The  Israelites,  after  passing 
the  Jordan,  were  commanded  to  go  to 
the  mountains  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  and 
six  of  the  tribes  were  ordered  to  be 
stationed  on  Mount  Gerizim,  the  other 
six  being  opposite  them  on  Mount  Ebal, 
and  the  former  were  to  pronounce  bless- 
ings on  those  who  observed  the  Law, 
while  the  latter  were  todenounce  cursings 
on  its  viblators.  The  Samaritans  main- 
tained that  Abraham  and  Jacob  erected 
altars  on  Gerizim — ^that  it  was  on  this 
mountain  the  former  prepared  to  sacrifice 
his  son  Isaac — ^that  God  required  the 
blessings  to  be  given  from  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  the  curses  from  Ebal — ^that  Joshua's 
altar  is  in  existence  on  Gerizim  to  this 
day — and  that  this  mountain,  on  account 
of  its  beauty  and  fertility,  was  specially 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  blessing.  Maun- 
drell  observes  that  neither  of  these 
mountains  has  much  to  boast  of  in  point 
of  pleasantness,  but  that  Gerizim  has  a 
more  verdant  aspect  than  Ebal.  When 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  this  spot,  he 
says  that  Mount  Garizim  was  full  of 
fountains  and  gardens,  while  Ghdfal^  as 
he  writes  it,  was  arid  and  rocky.  "  My 
own  impression,**  says  Mr  Buckingham^ 
•<  from  teeing  both  these  hills  from  several 
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poibtft  of  vieW)  wM,  that  Gerizim  was  by- 
far  the  more  agreeable,  and  might  be 
made  the  more  productive  of  the  two, 
not  only  firom  its  principal  side,  or  that 
hanging  over  Nablou8(Shecbem),  having 
a  more  northern  aspect,  and  being  there- 
fore less  burnt  up  by  the  sun  in  summer, 
but  from  its  slope  of  ascent  beiiig  less 
abrupt  than  that  of  Ebal,  and  from  the 
soil  being  therefore  more  liable  to  accu- 
mulate, and  less  subject  to  be  washed 
down  by  the  vernal  and  autumnal  rains. 
Their  altitudes  appeared  to  be  nearly 
equal,  and  neither  of  them  exceeded 
seven  or  eight  hupdred  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  valley,  though  much  higher 
from  the  sea,  as  the  whole  country  here 
is  elevated.  We  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  ascending  either  of  the  hills  ourselves, 
but  from  all  the  information  I  could  col- 
lect regarding  them,  no  one  knew  of  any 
great  stones  or  other  vestiges  of  buildings 
remaining  on  them,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  we  met  with  only  two 
persons^  out  of  at  least  fifty  whom  we 
oonsulted,  that  had  ever  been  on  the 
summit  of  both  these  hills,  and  to  them 
the  subject,  as  well  as  the  motive  of  our 
inquiry,  was  ^alike  strange  and  •unac- 
countable*^ 

The  temple  of  Geriijm  originated,  in 
the  time  of  Nehcmiah,  in  jthe  opposition 
of  Sanballat  and  ethers  to  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem*  Alexander  the  Great  was 
about  this  period  entering  Syria,  after 
l|is  victories  at  the  Granicus  and  Issus; 
and  when  he  began  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
Sanballat  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
Darius,  and  led  7000  of  his  own  followers 
to  join  the  Macedonian  army  at  that 
place.  This  conduct  pleased  Alexander, 
particularly  afttf  the  refusal  of  the  Jews 
to  grant  him  any  aid ;  and  when  San- 
ballat at  a  convenient  opportunity  asked 
the  conqueror  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  the  request  was  granted,  the 
temple  built,  and  his  son-in-law  Manas- 
seh  consecrated  the  high-priest.  Imme- 
diately after  this  the  Samaritans  were  set- 
tled at  Gerizim^  and  the  city  of  Shechem, 
which  lies  in  th^  valley  between  it  andEbal, 
became  their  metropolis.  The  Samaritans 


are  accnaed  of  making  their  areHgioA  subr] 
servient  to  their  interest  or  convctnienee^' 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  recorded, 
by  the  Jewish  historian,  which  ooourredr 
during  the  terrible  persecution  of  tim  Jewa 
by  Antiochus  ^iphanes,  who  eonverled> 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  into  a  temfrfe 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  defiled  its  alters  Jay  i 
sacrificing  swine  on  them,  and  exectttmg) 
the  most  atrocious  cruelties  even  on  th«. 
women  and  children.  **  When  the  Samarv- 
ritans,"  says  Josepbus,  *<  saw  the,  Jews* 
under  these  sufferings,  they  no  longer^ 
confessed  that  they  were  of  their  kindredr 
or  that  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim 
belonged  to  Almighty  God.  This  was 
according  to  their  nature,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  and  they  now  said  they 
were  a  colony  of  Medes  and  Persians,  and* 
indeed  they  were  a  colony  of  theirs.  So 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  Antiochus,  and 
an  epbtle,  the  contents  of  which  tvere 
these : — To  King  Antiochus,  the  god  J^i* 
phanes,  a  memorial  from  the  Sidoniana- 
who  live  at  Shechem.  Our  fi>refiU3her8, 
upon  certain  frequent  plagues,  and  as  fol*., 
lowing  acertain.ancient  supawtition»  had 
a  custom  of  obeerving  that  day  which  by 
the  Jews  is  called  Sabbath;  and  iHmb. 
they  had  erected  a  temple  at  the  moun- 
tain called  Gerizim,  though  without  a 
name,  they  offered  upon  it  the  proper- 
sacrifices.  Now,  upon  the  just  treat«i«it 
of  these  wicked  Jews,  those,  that  manage 
their  affairs,  supposing  that  we  were  of 
kin  to  them,  and  practised  as  they  do» 
make  us  liable  to  the  same  accusations, 
although  we  are  originally  Sidoniana,  as 
is  evident  from  the  public  records.  We 
therefore  beseech  thee,  our  benefactor  and 
saviour,  to  give  order  to  Apollonius,  the 
governor  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
to  Nicanor,  the  procurator  of  thy  affairs, 
to  give  us  no  disturbance,  nor  to  lay  to 
our  charge  what  the  Jews  are  accused 
of,  since  we  are  aliens  from  their  nation 
and  from  their  customs ;  but  let  our  tem- 
ple, ,which  at  present  hath  no  name  at  all, 
be  named  the  Temple  of  JupiierHMmi^ 
cui.  If  this  were  once  done  we  would 
be  no  longer  disturbed,  but  should  be 
more  intent  on  our  own  occupations*  with 
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quietness,  and  bo  bring  in  a  greater  reve- 
nae  to  thee."  Their  request  was  granted^ 
and  their  temple,  professedly  ereoted  for 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  was 
soon  transformed  into  that  of  Jupiter  Hel^ 
Itoiens.'  Hyreanus,  the  Jewish  high  priest, 
sQbseqbeutly  turned  his  arms  against 
these  Samaritans,  took  the  mountain 
Gerixiin,  demolished  the  temple,  as  well 
as  the  edifices,  altars,  and  other  orna- 
ments which  had  been  erected  by  Jeze- 
belt,  and  put  to  death  nearly  the  whole  of 
thei  Samaritan  priesthood.  See  Ebal, 
Samakttans,  and  Shechkm. 

GERRHENIANS,  or  Gerraeans,  a 
people  mentioned  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Uie  Maeeabees  (xiii.  24),  probably  the  in- 
habitants of  Gesar,  and  the  same  as  the 
Geaites,  or  Gerxites,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  of 
wisom  little  is  known  except  that  they 
w&t  neighbours  of  the  Amalekites. 

GESHUR,  the  site  of  the  vaUttfy  the 
wdg  of  ^  ^^»  or  the  vote  of  the  taailt 
sopposed  to  be  the  capital  of  a  small 
kingdom  of  that  name  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  Israel,  to  which 
Absalom  retreated  after  killing  his  bro- 
ther Amrnon,  2  Sam.  xiii.  37i  38.  It 
appears  to  have  been  independent  during 
the  reign  of  David,  2  Sam.  xv.  8.  The 
Gesbnrites  were  severely  chastised  by 
David  and  his  men,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8. 

6ETHSEMANE,  a  very  fat  valley, 
or  ike  valley  of  oil,  a  village  on  the 
Moont  of  Olives  near  Jerusalem  whither 
our  blessed  Saviour  sometimes  retired, 
and  Id  the  garden  of  which  he  endured 
his  Passion,  and  was  taken  by  the  trea- 
cherous Judas,  Matt.  xxvi.  30,  36.  It 
stUl  retains  the  same  name,  and  the 
memorable  garden  is  precisely  pointed 
oat;  bat  the  olive-trees  covered  with  fruit 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  although  they 
appear  aged,  are  not,  as  is  pretended,  the 
same  trees  which  grew  in  our  Saviour's 
time.  Titos,  we  are  expressly  informed, 
having  eat  down  all  the  wood  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  Jerusalem,  nevertheless,  as 
spontaneous  productions,  «  uninterrupt- 
edly resnking  from  the  original  growth 
of  this  part  of  the  mountain,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  view  even  the^  with  indiffer- 


enee."  The  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount, 
near  the  Brook  Cedron.  '*  It  is  a  piece 
of  ground,"  says  Mr  Rae  Wilson,  *'  sar« 
rounded  by  a  coarse  loose  wall  of  a  few 
feet  in  height,  and  about  the  third  part 
of  an  acre  in  extent.  There  are  seven 
olive-trees  of  enormous  magnitude  re- 
maining, and  separated  from  each  other, 
said  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord ;  they  are  highly  vene«' 
rated  by  the  Christians,  who  consider 
any  attempt  to  cut  or  injure  them  as 
amounting  to  an  act  of  pro&nation.  At 
the  upper  end  is  the  place  where  the 
Apostles  St  Peter,  St  James,  and  St  John, 
fell  asleep  during  the  Passion  of  their 
Divine  Master,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden  the  spot  where  Judas  betrayed 
him."  Some  changes  must  have  taken 
place  in  Gethsemane  daring  the  interval 
between  the  visits  of  Mr  Rae  Wilson  and 
Mr  Canie.  **  A  few  steps  beyond  the 
Cedron,"  says  the  latt«*,  **  you  come  to 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  of  all  gardens 
the  most  interesting  and  hallowed,  yet 
how  neglected  and  decayed!  It  is  snr- 
roanded  by  a  kind  of  low  hedge,  but  the 
soil  is  bare,  no  verdure  grows  on  it,  save 
six  fine  venerable  olive-trees,  which  have 
stood  here  for  many  centuries.  The  spot 
is  at  the  foot  of  Olivet,  and  is  beautifully 
sitnated.  You  look  up  and  down  the 
romantic  valley;  close  behind  rises*  the 
mountain,  and  before  you  are  the  walls  of 
the  devoted  oity."  See  Jbrusalem  and 
Mount  of  Olives. 

GEZER.    See  Gbder. 

GEZRITES,  a  people  mentioned  inr 
the  First  Book  of  Samuel  (xxvii:  8). 
See  Gbrrhbnians. 

GIATH,  a  place  mentioned  as  "  by 
the  way  of  the  Wilderness  of  Gibeon,'* 
2  Sam.  ii.  24. 

GIBBETHON,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan  allotted  to  the  Levites,  Josh.  xxi. 
23. 

GIBE  AH,  a  city  built  upon  a  hill  of 
the  same  name  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
a  few  miles  north  from  Jerusalem,  h 
was  the  birth-place  of  Saul,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  story  of  the  Lerite'* 
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wife,  recorded  io  the  Book  of  Judgesy 
wkich  caused  a  most  fatal  slaughter  of 
the  Benjamites. 

GIBE  ATH-PHINEH  AS,  ahUl  given 
to  Phinehas  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
which  was  the  buriaUplace  of  the  high- 
priest  Eleazar,  Josh.  xxit.  33. 

GIB£ON»  hiU,  or  <»^/  otherwise,  thai 
which  is  without,  or  that  which  is  lifted 
up,  or  the  elevation  of  iniquity,  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  Gibeonites,  was  situated 
on  an  eminence  which,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  was  about  forty  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem.  It  is  called  Greba  in  2  Sam. 
V.  25,  compared  with  1  Chron.  ziv.  16. 
The  tabernacle  and  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ings made  by*  Moses  in  the  Wilderness 
were  removed  to  this  city,  1  Chron.  xxi. 
29 ;  and  we  read  of  King  Solomon  pro- 
ceeding to  sacrifice  in  it,  because  it  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  all  the 
high  places  where  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed before  the  Temple  of  Jerusidem 
was  built  Gibeon  was  situate  not  &r 
from  the  city  of  Ai,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  descended  from  the  Hivites,  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  After  the  fkll 
of  Ai  and  Jericho,  the  alarmed  Gibeonites 
thought  they  would  consult  their  own 
safety  to  more  advantage  by  forming  a 

'  league  with  the  victorious  Hebrew  gene- 
ral, and  this  they  accomplished  by  the 
following 'stmtagem: — They  sent  a  de- 
potation  of  pretended  ambassadorsi  who 
■'took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and 

'  wine  bottles,  old,  and  rent,  and  bound 
up;  and  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their 
feet,  and  old  garments  upon  them;  and 
all  thabread  oftheir  provision  was  dry  and 
mouldy.*  Their  object  in  thus  equip- 
ping themselves  as  weary  travellers  was 
to  deceive  the  Israelites,  and  accordingly 
when  they  approached  the  Hebrew  camp 
at  Gilgal,  they  alleged,  in  reply  to  the  in- 
terrogatories of  the  soldiers  guarding  the 
outposts,  that  they  had  come  from  a  fiur 
country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  a  . 
treaty  with  them.  They  were  soon  ad- 
mitted into  Joshua's  presence,  and  re- 
peated the  same  story,  with  sundry  allu- 
sions to  the  previous  exploits  of  the  Is- 
raelites, adding,  as  a  proof  that  they  had 


actually  come  a  great  distance,  '*  This 
our  bread  wc  took  hot  Ibr  our  phyvision 
out  of  our  houses  on  the  day  we  came 
.  forth  to  go  unto  you;  but  now,  behold  tt 
is  dry,  and  it  is  mouldy:  and  these  bottles 
of  wine,  which  we  filled,  wert  nain  Apd 
behold  they  be  rent:  and  these  our  gar- 
ments and  our  shoes  are  become  old  by 
reason  of  the  very  long  journey.'^    Some 
commentators  have  argued  that  there 
was  some  truth  mingled  with  this  Ikise- 
hood,  maintaining  that  their  ancestors 
were  settlers  from  the  east,  who  follo^vped 
those  tribes  from  India  which  overran 
Canaan  as  well  as  Egypt.    Believing 
their  plausible  story,  the  inspired  writer 
informs  us  that  **  Joshua  made  peace 
with  them,  and  made  a  league  with  them 
to  let  them  live;  and  the  princes  of  the 
congregation  sware  unto  them."     The 
Gibeonites  departed  well  pleased  at  the 
success  of  their  stratagem,  and  the  Is- 
raelites thought  no  more  of  the  matter 
until  the  third  day  afterwards,  when  they 
were  informed  to  their  astonbhmentv  that 
instead  of  being  inhabitants  of  a  remote 
country,  as  they  pretended,  the  Gibe- 
onites were  actually  near   neighbours, 
and  po$se88<V8  not  only  of  the  city  of 
Gibeon  in  their  immediate  vioinity,  but 
of  three  others  which  were  dependent  on 
it,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jear- 
im.     The  Israelites  were   indignant  at 
their  chiefs  thus  allowing  themselves  to 
be  duped  by  the  ingenious  falsehood,  and 
appear  to  have  meditated  a  summary 
vengeance,  but  the  ^'prinoes  of  the  con- 
gregation'' restrained  the  wralli  of  the 
people,  alleging  that  as  they  had  sworn 
unto  the  Gibeonites  by  the  Lord  Grod  of 
Israel  they  could  not  touch  them — that 
they  could  not  violate  an  oath  so  sacred 
-'but  that  they  would  be  condemned  to  a 
state  of  servitude  from  which  they  would 
never  be  emancipated.  Joshua  summoned 
them  before  him,  and  after  sevei^ly  up- 
braiding them  for  their  duplicity,  told 
them  that  their  lives  would  be  spared, 
but  that  they  would  in  all  time  coming  ' 
be  bondsmen,  or  *<  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation, 
and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord."     Th^ 
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GibfiODitet  urged  in  reply,  that  their  stra- 
li^m  ongiiiated  from  a  regard  to  their 
oipD  safety,  and  professed  their  willing- 
neas^.to  atthmit  to  any  penalty  the  con- 
qnenar  might  impoee. 

When  the  Canaanitish  kings  heard  that 
the  GibeoniteB  had  obtained  terms  of  pro- 
lection  from  Joshua,  exasperated  at  their 
posillaDimity,  five  of  them — ^the  kings  of 
Jerusalem^  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  LAchish,  and 
£^on — ^formed  an  alliance,  proclaimed 
war  against  Gibeon,  and  encamped  with 
their  united  forces  before  the  city.  The 
€ribeonites  sent  to  Joshua  beseeching  his 
assistance,  knowing  it  impossiblefor  them 
single-handed  to  resist  the  besiegers.  The 
HelMrew  army  instantly  marched  from 
Gilgal  during  the  night,  and  came  sud- 
denly in  the  morning  upon  the  forces  of 
the  five  kings.  They  formed  themselves, 
however,  in  battle  array,  and  a  general 
engagement  commenced  between  them 
and  the  Heftnrews.  The  result  of  this  ac- 
tion was  a  complete  defeat  and  slaughter, 
while  great  numbers  of  them  were  cut  off 
by  Divine  interposition.  *'  It  came  to  psss, 
as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and  were 
in  the  going  down  to  Beth-horon,  that 
the  Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from 
heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and  they 
died;  they  were  more  which  died  with 
hailstones,  than  they  whom  the  Children 
of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword."  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  extraordinary 
event  occurred,  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  which  has  caused  many  unne- 
cessary and  gratuitous  sneers  from  scep- 
tical writers.  *'  Then  spake  Joshua  to 
the  Lord,  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  deli- 
vered up  the  Amorites  before  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel ;  and  he  said  in  the  sight 
of  Israel,  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon 
Gibeon;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  Valley 
of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and 
the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  ene- 
mies. Ia  not  this  written  in  the  Book 
of  Jasher?  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the 
niidttt  of  heaven,  and  hastened  not  to 
go  down  a  whole  day.  And  there  was  no 
day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it,  that 
the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of 


a  mi^n ;  for  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel." 
The  account  given  by  Josephus  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  inspired  historian, 
adding,  *<Now,  that  the  day  was  lengthen- 
ed at  this  time,  and  was  longer  than  or- 
dinary, is  expressed  in  the  books  laid  up 
in  the  Temple." 

From  the  alleged  impossibility  of  the 
event  here  mentioned  having  occurred, 
from  the  fact  long  ascertained  and  esta- 
blished, that  the  sun  always  **  stands  still," 
the  earth  revolving  round  it,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  such  an  event  would 
have  altered  the  whole  laws  of  nature,  the 
story  has  been  denied  by  sceptical  writers, 
while  others  have  conjectured,  from  the 
verses  above  quoted  being  inserted  within 
paragr^>hs,  that  the  passage  is  an  inter- 
polation. Others,  again,  argue  that  Jo« 
shua  merely  used  a  phraseology  agree- 
able to  the  common  belief  of  the  times, 
when  astronomy  was  in  its  infancy  and 
was  blended  with  superstition.  We  here 
briefly  examine  the  subject,  as  every  his- 
torical event  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
is  of  importance,  and  more  especially 
one  like  this,  which,  on  a  general  view  of 
it,  appears  to  be  a  most  miraculous  per- 
version of  the  course  of  nature. 

The  Book  of  Jasber  is  referred  to  as 
the  great  authority  for  the  fact  of  this 
extraordinary  lengthening  of  the  day  to 
complete  the  defeat  of  the  fugitive  Amor- 
ites. The  opinions  of  commentators  are 
very  much  divided  respecting  this  book, 
some  alleging  that  it  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  lives  of  the  eminent  Jewish 
worthies,  and  of  the  remarkable  things 
which  befell  the  nation ;  and  others  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  a  collection  of  verses 
which  the  Israelites  occasionally  commit- 
ted to  memory,  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  more  vividly  the  miracles  which 
had  been  wrought  in  their  favour.  This 
Book  is  again  mentioned,  2  Sam.  i.  18,  on 
account  of  a  song  composed  by  David  on 
the  fate  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  recorded  in  it  This  was 
some  centuries  posterior  to  the  miracle  of 
the  sun  on  Gibeon.  Jasher  must  therefore 
have  been  far  removed  froi^  the  time  of 
Joshua,  of  whom  he  writes,  and  from  the 
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time  of  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel  still  farther.  The  Book  of  Jasher 
does  not  appear  from  Josephus  to  have 
formed  at  any  time  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
canon,  and  whether  Jasher  be  the  name  of 
an  auth  or  or  a  treatise  is  unknown.  Origen 
expresses  it,  'EW  B/Cx/ov  rou  EuMs,  and  St 
Jerome  in  the  Vulgate  writes  it,  In  Lihro 
Justorum.  The 'book  itself,  whatsoever 
it  was,  or  by  whomsoever  written,  is  now 
lost ;  but  the  fact  quoted  from  it  is  con- 
firmed by  Isaiah  (xxviii.  21),  and  by  the 
father  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xlvi.  4). 

The  learned  Grotius  endeavours  to 
resolve  the  whole  miracle  into  a  poetical 
embellishment,  or  a  reflection  of  the  sun 
from  the  clouds  some  time  after  his  set- 
ting. It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this 
theory,  which  gives  no  explanation  of 
the  circumstance.  Mr  Whiston  inserts  a 
note  on  the  narrative  in  Josephus  equally 
indefinite.  "  Whether  this  lengthening 
of  the  day,"  he  says,  "by  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon,  were  physical 
and  real,  by  the  miraculous  stoppage  of 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  for  about 
half  a  revolution,  or  whether  only  appa- 
rent, by  aerial  phosphori  imitating  the 
sun  and  moon  as  stationary  so  long, 
while  clouds  and  the  night  hid  the  real 
ones,  and  this  parhelion,  or  mock  sun, 
affording  sufficient  light  for  Joshua's 
pursuit  and  complete  victory  (which 
aerial  phosphori  in  other  shapes  have 
been  more  than  ordinarily  common  of 
late  years),  cannot  now  be  determined  ; 
philosophers  and  astronomers  will  natu- 
rally incline  to  this  latter  hypothesis." 
A  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah — the  sun  went  back- 
ward ten  degrees,  which  was  the  sign  to 
Hezekiah  that  his  life  was  prolonged.  It 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  is  meant 
by  these  degrees,  as  the  division  of  the 
day  into  hours  seems  not  to  be  so  ancient ; 
and  Dr  Hales  remarks  that  "  it  is  impos- 
sible to  explain  this  miracle  on  any  known 
principles  of  astronomy,  as  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  Joshua's 
time." — "  As  Joshua,"  says  this  distin- 
guished writer  in  another  place,  "  is  ^aid 
to  have  '  gone  up  from  Gilgal  all  night/ 


it  is  probable  that  the  events  now  relate 
took  place  in  the  morning.  The  sun 
appeared  to  rise  over  Gibeon,  which  lay 
to  the  east  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  moon 
to  be  about  setting  over  Ajalon,  which 
lay  to  the  west  of  them,  towards  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  In  this  situation 
Joshua,  moved  by  a  Divine  impulse, 
uttered  this  imprecation  in  the  sight  of 
Israel,  and,  in  consequence,  the  sua 
'  halted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole 
dayi  that  is,  in  that  climate,  near  the 
vernal  equinox,  about  thirteen  hours,  and 
thus  about  twenty-six  hours  were  afforded 
them  for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies, 
during  which  they  took  the  city  of  Mak- 
kedah,  and  slew  the  kings  who  hid  them* 
selves  in  a  cave  near  it." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  supposition  of 
Dr  Hales  inconsistent  with  the  account 
inserted  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Bishop 
Tomline  says  that  "  this  signal  miracle 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  directed 
against  the  prevailing  worship  of  the 
*host  of  heaven;*  and  nothing  surely 
could  be  more  strikingly  calculated  to 
correct  this  idolatry  than  to  behold  *■  the 
sun  and  the  moon  stand  still'  at  the 
command  of  the  general  of  the  armies  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth."  But  this  conjecture  of  the 
learned  prelate  contains  no  elucidation 
of  the  fact.  The  Classical  Journal  (vol. 
vi.  1812)  contains  some  observations  on 
the  miracle,  which  appear  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  of  any  of  the  explanations 
yet  advanced.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
partly  agrees  with  Bishop  Tomline's  sup- 
position. "  The  passage  most  probably 
refers  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Gibeon 
and  ^alon,  where,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Canaan,  such  as  Beth-shan,  Beth-shur, 
Beth-meon,Beth-baal-meon,  &c.  we  have 
reason  to  think  stood  two  temples  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  whose  oracles  were  now 
to  b*e  silenced,  and  with  them  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Canaanites,  especially  of 
the  Gibeonites,  suppressed.  Against  the 
authorised  interpretation  it  may  be  al- 
leged— 1.  That  the  mention  of  the  places 
over  which  those  two  luminaries  are  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
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Ah  anaj  extends  itsetf  to  a  great  distance. 
If  to  Joshua  the  sun  appeared  to  stand 
ttm  i^on  Gibeon^  to  those  who  were  east 
or  west  of  him  it  would  appear  eastward 
or  westward  of  that  place  respectively* 
An  specification  of  place,  indeed,  would 
bave  been  superfluous,  if  the  object  had 
been  merely  to  gain  time  to  pursue  the 
enemy.  The  same  and  even  greater  dif- 
ficulties occur  with  regard  to  the  moon ; 
for  the  moon  could  never  be  seen  so  near 
the  sun  as  both  to  seem  stationed  over 
objects  in  close  vicinity,  which,  it  appears 
from  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others,  was 
the  case  of  Gibeon  and  AjaloD.  Neither 
could  her  full  light,  if  she  had  been  in  the 
opposite  part  of  the  heavens,  have  been 
of  much  service  in  the  presence  of  the 
sun;  besides,  she  is  enjoined  to  stand 
still  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  %  The 
duration  of  time  could  not  be  measured. 
They  had  no  time-keepers,  and  dials 
would  be  useless.  3.  The  battle,  too,  was 
now  over,  and  the  storm  came  down 
(verses  II  and  12);  the  prolongation  of 
l^e  day  was  therefore  uDuecessary.  Last- 
ly,  the  enemy  had  been  chased  to  Beth- 
horon,  and  thence  had  fled  to  Azekah 
and  unto  Makkedahy  cities  farther  to  the 
pouth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  E^lon  and 
Lachishu  The  Israelites  must  have  stop-» 
ped  at  Beth-horon,  otherwise  they  would 
have  suffered  equally  with  their  eoemies 
from  the  storm.  They  had  previously 
indeed  made  a  forced  march,  which  would 
render  rest  necessary  for  them,  as  they 
had  performed  in  one  night  what  had  be- 
fore cost  them  two.  Joshua's  whole  pro- 
gress from  Gibeon  had  been  southward, 
with  the  sun  before  him,  and  Gibeon  and 
Ajalon  nearly  behind  him. 

**  In  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the  ver- 
sion it  may  be  consid^ed,  that  the  word 
translated  stand  thou  siili^  properly  sig- 
nifies remain  thou  silent^  and  it  is  thus 
interpreted  by  Montanns  and  others.  In 
the  fiirst  of  the  verses  a  different  word  is 
nsed,  which  proves  that  the  passage  in 
the  two  verses  (12  and  13)  acre  from  dif- 
ferent writers.  Jasher,  indeed,  has  not  a 
word  about  the  moon,  neither  can  his 
midst  €f  heaven  be  referred  with  any  pre- 
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cision  to  Gibeon  and  the  vallty  of  Ajalon. 
Gibeon,  which  was  one  of  the  royal  cities, 
Josh.  X.  2,  was  very  probably  guilty  of 
the  prevailing  idolatry.  Its  name,  liter- 
ally meaning  a  hill,  and  on,  the  sun, 
implies  this.  So  likewise  Ajalon  denotes 
the  place  (or  shine)  of  the  moon^  whose 
temple,  we  find,  was  in  a  valley;  and 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  informs  us  that  Chris- 
tians still  call  this  place  Vaal  de  Luna. 
As  the  gods  and  the  altars,  however,  of 
this  friendly  people  had  been  left  un- 
touched by  the  new  comers,  to  them  this 
victory  might  possibly  by  both  be  as- 
cribed. To  wean,  therefore,  the  one  and 
to  deter  the  other  from  this  impious 
superstition  more  effectually  than  by  a 
mere  arbitrary  edict,  Joshua,  in  the  sight 
of  Israel,  said,  Sun^  upon  (the  high  places 
of)  Gibeon,  be  silent  j  and  thou^  Moon,  in 
^  valley  of  Ajalon.  Then  properly  fol- 
lows the  Idth  verse,  *  And  Joshua  re- 
turned, and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the 
camp  to  Gilgal.'  Joshua  undoubtedly 
uttered  the  words,  in  hb  zeal  to  establish 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  rather  as  a 
prayer  than  as  a  command.  His  wish 
was  accomplished,  for  subsequently  Gi- 
beon bore  a  high  religious  character: 
Solomon  '  went  to  Gibeon  to  sacrifice 
there,  for  that  was  the  (jfreat  places  a 
thousand  burnt-offerings  did  Solomon 
offer  upon  that  altar,'  1  Kings  iii»  4;  and 
it  appears  to  have  stood  next  in  holy  re- 
pute to  Shiloh  and  Jerusalem.  The  above 
correction  is  strengthened  by  the  consi- 
deration that  neither  the  Prophets,  the 
Psalmist,  nor  St  Paul,  although  they  often 
refer  to  the  divine  miracles^  ever  mention 
the  circumstance  of  the  sun  standing  still. 
The  only  allusion  to  it  occurs  in  the 
Apocryphal  Book  of  Ecelesiasticus  (xlvi. 
1,  4),  where,  however,  by  a  double  mis- 
take, the  sun  is  said  to  have  gone  bach^ 
instead  of  standing  stiH,  and  one  day  to 
have  been  as  long  as  two.  The  Prophet 
Habakkuk  (iii.  11)  obviously  refers  ra- 
ther to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea,  the  grandeur  ofM  r 
Deity  descending  on  Mn'i:jt  >■' 
his  moving  all  nature,  ti  :t'i  i 
racle  of  Joshua." 
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The  other  theories  respecting  this  cele- 
brated miracle  are  numerous,  some  of 
them  ingenious,  and  others  fanciful,  but 
none  of  them  offering  any  satisfactory 
solution  or  explanation.  "  I  think  it  idle," 
says  Bishop  Watson,  <*  to  undertake  to 
explain  how  the  miracle  was  performed; 
but  one  who  is  not  able  to  explain  the 
mode  of  doing  a  thing  argues  ill  if  he 
thence  infers  that  the  thing  was  not  done. 
The  machine  of  the  universe  is  in  the 
hand  of  God ;  he  can  stop  the  motion  of 
any  part,  or  of  the  whole,  with  less  trou- 
ble, and  less  danger  of  injuring  it,  than 
any  of  us  can  stop  a  watch."  These  ob- 
servations are  just  and  pertinent.  What- 
ever is  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  requires  the  interposition  of 
Almighty  Power,  and  whatever  is  not 
impossible  in  itself  is  equally  possible  with 
God.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  con- 
fused tradition  of  this  miracle,  and  of  the 
similar  one  in  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
Jewish  history,  was  preserved  among  the 
Egyptians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Herodotus,  speaking 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  says,  <<  They  told 
me  that  the  sun  has  four  times  deviated 
from  his  course,  having  twice  risen  where 
he  uniformly  goes  down,  and  twice  gone 
down  where  he  uniformly  rises.  This, 
however,  had  produced  no  alteration  on 
the  climate  of  Egypt ;  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  the  phenomena  of  the  Nile  had 
been  always  the  same."  On  this  passage 
of  Herodotus  it  is  thus  remarked  by 
Bishop  Watson :  "  The  last  part  of  the 
observation  confirms  the  conjecture,  that 
this  account  of  the  Egyptian  priests  had 
a  reference  to  the  two  miracles  respecting 
the  sun  mentioned  in  Scripture,  for  they 
were  not  of  that  nature  which  could  in- 
troduce any  change  in  climates  or  in 
seasons." 

Gibeon  and  two  of  its  three  depend- 
ent cities  were  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  Kirjath-jearim  being  assigned 
to  Judah.  The  GKbeonites  continued  in 
the  state  of  servitude  to  which  they  had 
been  doomed  by  Joshua,  and  were  faith- 
ful to  the  Israelites;  nevertheless  Saul, 
through  some  mistaken  zeal,  slew  great 


numbers  of  them  when  be  destroyed  the 
whole  city  of  Nob,  where  the  Gibeon  ites 
lived,  and  served  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  the  priests  whom 
Saul  cut  off,  1  Sam.  xxii.  18, 19;  and  we 
shall  immediately  see  how  signally  this 
cruelty  against  a  people  whom  Joshua 
had  sworn  to  protect  was  punished. 
Abner,  the  uncle  of  Saul,  proclaimed  Ish- 
bosheth,  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  mo- 
narch, king  of  Israel,  and  by  his  iolluence 
and  authority  supported  him  seven  years 
against  David,  who  reigned  at  Hebron. 
Repeated  skirmishes  took  place  between 
the  troops  of  the  contending  parties, 
those  of  Ishbosheth  being  commanded  by 
Abner,  and  those  of  David  by  Joab.  The 
former  marched  from  Mahanaim  to  Gi- 
beon, and  was  followed  by  Joab,  both 
armies  encamping  at  thePool  of  Gibeon^ 
"  the  one  on  the  one  side  of  the  pool,  and 
the  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  pool." 
Abner  challenged  Joab  to  select  twelve 
men  to  fight  an  equal  number  of  his  men 
in  sight  of  the  hostile  armies,  which  Joab 
accepted.  Twelve  men  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  who  belonged  to  Ishbosheth'a 
army,  and  twelve  of  David's  soldiers,  im- 
mediately appeared,  and  fought  till  they 
slew  each  other  at  the  place  subsequently 
called  from  this  rencontre,  Helkath-haz* 
zurim,  or  The  field  of  strong  men^  which 
is  in  Gibson,  2  Sam.  ii.  12-16.  A  gene- 
ral battle  afterwards  took  place,  in  which 
Abner  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  In 
this  battle  Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  was 
slain  by  Abner,  who  in  revenge  was  killed 
by  Joab  and  his  other  brother  Abishai, 
2  Sam.  iii.  30.  In  the  reign  of  David, 
Israel  was  visited  by  a  most  severe  fa- 
mine, on  account  of  Saul's  cruel  massacre 
of  the  Gibeonites,  which  lasted  three  years. 
The  prophets  informed  him  that  this 
famine  would  continue  until  Saul's  cruel- 
ty towards  the  unoffending  Gibeonites 
was  punished  on  his  "  bloody  house,"  2 
Sam.  xxi.  1.  Little  is  known  of  this  mas- 
sacre beyond  the  mere  fact,  but  it  must 
have  been  most  unwarrantable  when  it 
called  forth  this  severe  sign  of  the  Divine 
displeasure.  David  asked  the  Gibeonites 
what  satisfkction  they  desired — ''.What 
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shall  I  do  for  yon,  and  wherewith  shall  I 
make  the  atonement,  that  ye  may  bless 
the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  ?**  The  Gibe- 
onites  answered,  **  We  will  ha^e  no  silrer 
nor  gold  of  Saul,  nor  of  his  house ;  neither 
for  lis  shalt  thou  kill  any  man  in  Israel. 
The  man  that  consumed  us,  and  that  de- 
rised  against  us  that  we  should  be  de- 
stroyed from  remaining  in  any  of  the 
coasts  of  Israel,  let  seven  of  his  sons  be 
delivered  unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them 
up  unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul,  whom 
the  Lord  did  choose."  This  retaliation  was 
sanctioned  by  David,  who  is  said  to  have 
spared  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  his 
friend  Jonathan,  ^  because  of  the  Lord's 
oath  that  was  between  them  ;*  but  who 
was  not  the  same  Mephibosheth  men- 
tioned in  the  next  verse,  and  included 
among  the  seven  whom  the  Gibeonites 
executed,  2  Sam.  xxi.  7>  8,  9*  After  this 
affair  the  Gibeonites  are  not  noticed  as 
a  separate  people.  It  is  probable  they 
were  included  among  the  Nethinim,  who 
were  public  slaves  appointed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Temple,  and  in  this  state  they, 
remuneduntilthe  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  They  were  carried  into  capti- 
vity along  with  the  Jews,  though  some 
of  them  remained  in  Casiphia  and  other 
places;  but  three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
of  them  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty  with  Ezra,  who 
had  their  residenced  at  Jerusalem  and 
other  places  under  their  directors,  Tiha 
and  Gispa. 

GIBLITES,  or  Giblim,  one  of  the 
unconquered  tribes  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  (xiii.  5). 

GIBLUS,BiBLUs,  or  Byblus,  thought 
to  be  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel,  a  city  of 
Phoenicia  celebrated  for  its  skilful  work- 
men in  wood  and  stone. 

GIDGAD,  the  name  of  a  mountain  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Paran. 

GIHON,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four 
rivers  of  Paradise.    See  Edbn. 

GIHON,  viUUy  of  grace  i  or  breast^ 
or  in^iuousy  the  name  of  a  place  gene^ 
rally  assigned  to  have  been  near  Mount 
Sion,  where  Solomon  was  anointed  king, 
1  Kings  i.  33,  45« 


GILBOA,  rewluHon  of  inquiry^  or 
collection  of  swelling  and  infiammaiioHf 
a  mountain  which  Eusebius  savs  is  six 
miles  from  Bethsan,  otherwise  Scytho- 
polis,  celebrated  for  the  death  of  Saul 
and  his  son  Jonathan,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  1. 

GILEAD,  Mountains  op,  a  ridge  of 
mountains  which  lie  east  of  the  river 
Jordan,  separating  the  ancient  countries 
of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and 
the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  Manasseh,  from  Arabia  Deserta. 
Eusebius  informs  us  that  the  ridge  stretch- 
es from  Libanus  northward  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Amorites,  which  would  make 
the  whole  extent  seventy  leagues  from 
north  to  south.  The  mountains  of  Gilead 
gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country 
lying  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
The  name  of  Gilead,  which  means  the 
heap  or  nuus  of  testimony^  is  derived 
from  a  heap  or  pile  of  stones  raised  on 
one  of  the  hills  of  the  ridge  by  Laban 
and  Jacob  in  memory  of  their  agreement 
and  covenant,  and  called  by  the  latter 
Galeed,  Gen.  xxxi.  47,  and  the  hill  on 
which  the  pile  was  rused  was  designated 
Mount  Gilead.    See  Galeed. 

The  Land  of  Gilead,  or  rather  (he 
valleys  and  plains  of  this  mountainous 
ridge,  are  rich  and  fertile*  and  finely 
adapted  for  cattle.  One  half  of  Mount 
Gilead  and  Bashan  was  given  to  Machir, 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  the  first-bonv 
of  Manasseh,  whose  descendants  resided 
there,  because  Machir  <<  was  a  man  of 
war,"  Josh.  xvii.  1 ;  the  other  half  oi 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  the  descendants 
of  Machir,  having  received  their  portion 
previously  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan.  Moses,  immediately  before  his 
death,  was  shown  from  the  mountain 
of  Pisgah  <<  all  the  Land  of  Gilead 
unto  Dan,"  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 .  Several  of 
the  Judges  of  Israel  are  designated 
Gileadites,  the  tribes  to  whieh  they 
belonged  inhabiting  the  country,  Judges 
X.  3 ;  xi.  1 ;  and  Abner  made  Ishbosheth 
king  over  Gilead,  or  over  all  the  tribes 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  except 
the  tribe  of  Judab,  ^hen  he  attempted 
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to  preserve  the  crown  in  the  family  of 
Saul,  2  Sam.  ii.  9*  Absalom,  during  his 
unnatural  rebellion  and  usurpation,  en- 
camped in  the  Ijind  of  Gilead,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  26.  The  Prophet  Elijah  is  desig- 
nated "  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead," 
1  Kings  xvii.  1,  and  also  "  the  Tishbite," 
probably  from  Thesbe,  a  town  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad 
and  the  country  of  Gilead,  where  he  was 
either  born,  or  resided  for  a  considerable 
time,  for  the  sacred  historians  are  silent 
respecting  the  birth  and  parentage  of 
this  illustrious  assertor  of  the  laws  of 
God,  and  just  avenger  of  the  violation 
of  his  commands. 

The  Land  of  Gilead  is  particularly 
celebrated  in  the  Scriptures  for  its  ferti- 
lity and  the  richness  of  its  produce, 
which  distinguish  it  even  at  the  present 
time.  Mr  Buckingham  describes  it  aa  a 
beautiful  country,  its  plains  covered  with 
a  fertile  soil,  its  hills  clothed  with  forests, 
and  at  every  new  turn  presenting  fine 
and  magnificent  landscapes. — *^  Among 
the  trees  the  oak  was  frequently  seen, 
and  we  know  that  this  territory  pro- 
duced them  of  old.  In  enumerating  the 
sources  from  which  the  supplies  of  Tyre 
were  drawn  in  the  time  of  her  great  wealth 
and  naval  splendour,  the  Prophet  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  6)  says,  <  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan 
have  they  made  thine  oars.'  Some  learn- 
ed commentators,  indeed,  believing  that 
no  oaks  grew  in  these  supposed  desert 
regions,  have  translated  this  word  by 
aldetSf  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
inaccuracy  in  the  inspired  writers.  The 
expression  of  the  fat  btUU  of  Bashan^ 
which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Scriptures,  seemed  to  us  equally  incon- 
sistent as  applied  to  the  beasts  of  a 
country  generally  thought  to  be  a  desert, 
in  common  with  the  whole  tract  which 
is  laid  down  in  our  modern  maps  as  such 
between  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates ; 
but  we  could  now  fully  comprehend  not 
only  that  the  bulls  of  this  luxuriant 
country  might  be  proverbially  fat,  but 
that  its  possessors,  too,  might  be  a  race 
renowned  for  strength  and  comeliness  of 
person.     The  general  face  of  this  region 


improved  as  we  advanced  farther  into  itr  ' 
and  every  new  direction  of  our  path  op«k- 
ed  upon  us  views  which  inspired  and 
charmed  us  by  their  grandeur  and  their 
beauty.  Lofty  mountains  gave  an  out- 
line of  the  most  magnificent  character ; 
flowing  l)eds  of  secondary  hilb  softened 
the  romantic  wildness  of  the  picture; 
gentle  slopes,  clothed  with  wood^gave  a 
rich  variety  of  tints,  hardly  to  be  imitated 
by  the  pencil;  deep  valleys,  filled  with 
murmuring  atreams  and  verdant  mea« 
dows,  offered  all  the  luxuriance  of  culti- 
vation; and  herds  and  flocks  gave  life 
and  animation  to  scenes  as  grand,  as  beau- 
tiful, and  as  highly  picturesque,  as -the 
genius  or  the  taste  of  a  Claude  could 
either  invent  or  desire." 

The  celebrated  balm  of  Gilead  is  highly 
commended  in  the  Scriptures,  Jer.  viii* 
22 ;  xlvi.  1 1.  The  Ishmaelitish  merchants 
who  bought  Joseph  were  carrying  tbia 
balm  into  Egypt,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  If 
the  zori  of  the  Hebrew  text  be  the  same 
as  the  balsam  of  Mecca,  it  will  prove  that 
the  balsam-tree  was  in  Gilead  long  before 
it  was  planted  in  the  gardens  of  Jericho^ 
and  before  the  queen  of  Sheba  brought 
the  root  of  it  to  Solomon,  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  The  word  zoriy  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  a  general  name  for 
gums  and  resins  issuing  from  shrubs  and 
trees. 

GILGAL,  wheels  revolutiant  keap  f 
otherwise,  revolution  ofifie  wheels  or  heap 
of  heap,  a  celebrated  place,  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Jericho  and  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  Plain  of  Jericho  and  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  where  the  Israelites  en- 
camped after  passing  that  river.  A  town 
was  afterwards  built  on  the  site  of  the 
encampment,  and  Gilgal  became  subse- 
quently celebrated  for  several  important 
events  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel.  We  read  of  the 
*<  quarries"  that  were  in  Gilgal,  Judges 
iii.  19*  It  does  not  appear  what  kind  of 
quarries  these  were ;  but  as  the  word  ren- 
dered quarries  in  this  passage  means 
graven  images  in  other  places.  Dent.  vii. 
25;  Jer.  viii.  19;  H-  52,  and  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate, 
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it  probably  refers  to  certun  idols  set  up 
in  Gilgal  by  Eglon. 

GILOH.  he  that  rejoieei^  that  over^ 
iums^  thai  passes^  thai  reveals^  or  diS" 
covers^  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Judab,  of  which  Ahithophel  was  a  native, 
Josh.  XT.  51 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  12. 

GIMZOy  a  city  of  Judah  taken  by  the 
Philiatioes  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  2  Chron. 
xxriii.  18. 

GIRO  ASHITES,  or  Gbrgbsenbs,  an 
«iieient  people  of  Canaan  who  inhabited 
a  district  beyond  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where 
there  are  remains  of  them  in  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  Gerasa,  or  Gergasa,  on  that 
Lake. 

GITTITE,  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of 
Gath. 

GOATH,  the  name  of  a  place  near 
Jerusalem,  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 

GOB,  eistemy  or  grasshopper^  or  emu 
nencey  a  place  where  two  battles  were 
fought  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Phflbtines,  2  Sam.  xxi.  18,  19.  It  is 
said  in  1  Chron.  xx.  4,  that  those  battles 
were  fought  at  Gezer,  whence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  Gob  and  Gezer  were  the 
same  place,  or  that  they  were  so  near 
each  other  that  the  battles  might  be  in- 
discriminately named  from  either. 

G  OL  AN,  passage^  or  revolution.  See 
Gavlan. 

GOLGOTHA,  an  he^  of skulis.  See 
Caltaby  and  Jbrosalbm. 

GOMORRAH,  a  rebeUious  people, 
or,  the  people  that  fear,  one  of  the  five 
Cities  of  the  Plain  consumed  by  fire  from 
heaven  on  account  of  the  abominations 
of  its  inhabitants.  Calmet  conjectures 
that  it  was  the  most  northern  of  the 
Cities,  and  the  ruins  of  it  are  still  pre- 
tended to  be  seen  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

GOSHEN,  cqjproaching,  drawing  near. 
See  Egypt. 

GOZAN,  Jleece,  or  pasture,  or  who 
nourishes  the  body,  a  river  of  ancient 
Media  ollen  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  also  the  name  of  the  province  through 
which  it  ran,  2  Kings  xvii.6;  xviii.  11; 
I$a.xxxvii.  12. 

GRECIA,  the  country  of  the  Greeks, 
Dan.  viiL  21 ;  x.  20;  xi.  2. 


GRECIANS,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, are  those  Jews  not  natives  of  Judea, 
Acts  vi.  1,  and  for  whose  use  the  Scrip- 
tures were  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
into  the  Greek  language,  at  that  time 
most  generally  spoken  in  the  world.  As 
an  intercourse  w^as  always  maintained 
between  those  Grecian  Jews  and  the  mo- 
ther country,  they  had  synagogues,  and 
enjoyed  several  advantages  at  Jerusalem. 
The  Hellenistic  Jews  were  St  Paul's  bit- 
ter enemies,  with  whom  he  disputed  bold- 
ly,  Acts  ix.  29. 

GREECE,  otherwise  Javan,  or  the 
countries  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
Javan,  has  a  very  extensive  signification, 
and  sometimes  includes  several  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.    In  the  New  Testament  the 
term  Greece  seems  equivalent  to  Achaia, 
including  not  only  Greece  Proper,  in  which 
was  situated  the  city  of  Athens,  but  also 
the  Peloponnesus,  Acts  xx.  2.     As  the 
various  states  of  Greece  connected  with 
or  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  are  de- 
scribed in  their  several  proper  places,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  give  the  history  of 
this  celebrated  country,  illustrious  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  philosophy  and  lite- 
rature, distinguished   for  true  courage, 
bravery,   and  patriotism.     There  is  no 
part  of  the  world,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion, which  has  so  many  varied  and  spirit- 
stirring  associations  as  the  islands  and 
provinces  of  ancient  Greece.  Every  val- 
ley has  its  memorials  oi  fame,  every  hill  its 
tale  of  marvels  celebrated  in  its  roman- 
tic mythology,  and  every  ruiu-scattcred 
plam   its  link  connecting  it  with   that 
splendid  era,    when  **  each   old   poetic 
mountain   breathed   inspiration  round.'' 
Its  history  inspires  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
scholar,  when  he  contemplates  it  as  the 
country  of  heroes,  poets,  philosophers, 
orators,  and  legislators ;  and  the  fine  allu- 
sion of  the  Noble  Poet  is  remarkably 
applicable : 

Where'er  we  tread  'tis  holy  haunted  ground. 
No  spot  of  earth  is  cast  in  vulgar  mould, 

But  one  rast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  AJuscs'  talcs  seem  truly  told. 

Nor  is   Greece  less  interesting  to  the 
Christian  than  it  is  to  the  scholar  and  the 
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philosopher.    <<  Though,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  **  it  cannot  boast  its  blessed  acres 
honoured  with  the  footsteps  of  the  Son 
of  God,  yet  its  soil  was  early  pressed 
by  the  feet  of  that  heroic  band  who  tes- 
tified of  Him ;  and  the  waves  that  roll 
along  its  coasts  were  cut  by  the  barks 
of  apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  bear- 
ing the  genius  of  Christianity  to  the 
embraces  of  its  long  civilized  but  long 
idolatrous  sons.     The  student,  with  his 
map  of  Asia  Minor,  or  Magna  Greecia, 
spread  before  him  in  his  doset,  can  lay 
his  finger  upon  places  where   St  Paul 
preached,  St  John  wrote,  and  ApoUos 
mightily  convinced ;  and  he  can  call  to 
mind  that,  in  still  more  distant  ages,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  those  localities,  or 
on  the  very  spots  themselves,  Herodotus 
travelled.  Homer  sung,  Apelles  painted, 
and  Plato  taught ;  and,  descending  the 
stream  of  time  to  the  present,  he  can 
picture  the  minarets  of  thefabe  Pro- 
phet glittering  in  the  scenes  he  recalls. 
And  such  associations  afibrd  ample  matter 
for  an  impressive  and  improving  moral 
Within  a  century  after  Christ,  his  fol- 
lowers had  planted  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing churches  on  the  coast  of  the  island- 
gemmed  ^gean,  and  the  principal  Epis- 
tles now  enrolled  in  the  Scripture  canon 
were  addressed  to  those  communities,  and 
composed  in  the  cities  which  are  scattered 


upon  the  Levantine  shores."  Such  are 
the  associations  which  Greece  inspires 
in  the  reflecting  mind,  connected  with 
its  mighty  history  and  its  numerous 
revolutions,  its  greatness  and  its  falL 
Greece  may  also  be  said  to  designate  the 
whole  Gentile  world,  as  in  the  fine  pas- 
sage of  St  Paul — **  The  Jews  require  a 
sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  af^er  wisdom, 
but  we  preaeh  Christ  crucified,  unto  the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the 
Greeks  foolishness ;  but  unto  them  which 
are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God."  The  same  Apostle,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  maintains  the  grand  de- 
sign of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Mosaic  ritual :  «  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Greek,  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich 
unto  all  that  call  upon  him." 

GUR,  the  young  ofabeast;  otherwise, 
dwelling^  assembling^  or  fear^  the  name 
of  a  narrow  pass  near  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  was 
mortidly  wounded  by  Jehu's  soldiers,  2 
Kings  ix.  27. 

GUR-BAAL»  the  name  of  a  town  or 
district  only  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Chronicles  (xxvi.  7)  as  inhabited 
by  Arabians,  rendered  by  the  Septuagint 
Petra  in  Arabia^  the  celebrated  capital 
of  Arabia  Petraea. 
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HAAMONAI,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  Josh,  xviii.  24. 

HACHILAH,  my  hope  is  in  her^  or 
hooh  in  her,  the  name  of  a  hill  near  Jeshi- 
mon,  in  the  Wilderness  of  Maon,  where 
David  concealed  himself  from  Saul,  1 
Sam.  xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1. 

HADAD-RIMMON,  the  same  as 
Adad-Rimmon.  Rimmon  was  an  idol  of 
the  Syrians,  and  the  word  means  the 
invocation  of  the  god  Rimmon, 

HADASHA,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Jttdftbi  Josh.  xv«  37* 


HADH),  or  Hazid,  a  place  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Ezra. 

HADRACH,  pointf  or  Joy  oftender* 
ness,  or  your  chamher^  a  district  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damascus  called  by  the  Pro- 
phet Zechariah  (ix.  1)  the  Land  of  Had' 
rach, 

HAGARENES,  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael  the  son  of  Hagar.     See  Ara&ia 

and  ISHMAELITBS. 

HAL    See  Ar. 

HALACH,  or  Chalach,  supposed  to 
b^  a  country  in  the  north  of  Assyriit, 
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called  Calachene  by  Ptolemy.  The  Ten 
Tribes,  when  carried  into  caplivity  by 
Shalmanezer,  were  located  in  "  Halah 
and  in  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and 
in  the  cities  of  the  Medes,"  2  Kings  xvii.  6. 

H  ALHULy  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Judah,  Josh.  xv.  58.  St  Jerome  men- 
tions a  little  place  called  Alula  near 
Hebron* 

HALIf  a  border  town  of  the  tribe  of 
ABh&Tf  Josh.  zix.  25. 

HAM»  Land  op,  in  the  widest  sense  is 
AfVica,  peopled  by  Ham,  the  youngest  son 
of  Noah,  bat  differently  applied  in  the 
sacred  writings.  Chedorlaomer  and  the 
allied  kings  smote,  among  other  nations, 
the  *^  Zusim  in  Ham,"  and  those  people 
must  therefore  have  inhabited  the  coun- 
try between  the  Moabites  and  the  Am- 
monites, and  part  of  the  territory  which 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reu* 
foen.  When  the  Simeonites  are  mentioned 
as  greatly  increasing,  '<  they  went  to  the 
entrance  of  Gedor,  even  unto  the  east  side 
of  the  valley,  to  seek  pasture  for  their 
flocks;  and  they  found  fat  pasture  and 
good,  and  the  land  was  wide,  and  quiet, 
and  peaceable  ifor  they  of  Ham  had  dwelt 
there  ofoldy"  1  Chron.  iv.  40.  From  this 
last  circumstance  Bochart  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  that  this  Gedor  was  not  the  same 
as  the  Gedor  bdonging  to  Judah,  Josh. 
zv.  58,  but  was  some  place  on  the  fron- 
tien  of  Arabia  where  some  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Ham  settled.  Egypt  is  desig- 
nated the  Land  of  Ham  by  the  Psalmist, 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  51;  cv.  23,  27;  cvi.  22. 
**  Ham,"  says  Dr  Hales,  "  signifies  burnt 
or  Uachf  and  this  name  was  peculiarly 
significant  of  the  regions  allotted  to  his 
family.  To  the  Cushites,  or  children  of 
his  eldest  son  Gush,  were  allotted  the  hot 
sonthem  regions  of  Asia,  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Susiana  or  Chusis- 
tan,  &C.;  to  the  sons  of  Canaan,  Palestine 
and  Syria;  to  th^sons  of  Mizraim,  Egypt 
and  Libya  in  Africa.  The  Hamites  in 
general,  like  the  Canaanites  of  old,  were 
a  seafaring  race,  and  sooner  arrived  at 
civilization  and  the  luxuries  of  life  than 
their  simpler  pastoral  and  agricultural 
brethren  of  the  other  two  families.    The 


first  great  empires  of  Assyria  and  Egypt 
were  founded  by  them,  and  the  republics 
of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Carthage,  were  early 
distinguished  for  their  commerce ;  but 
they  sooner  fell  to  decay,  and  Egypt, 
which  was  one  of  the  first,  became  the 
last  and  basest  ofhingdoms,  and  has  been 
successively  in  subjection  to  the  posterity 
of  Shem  and  Japheth,'as  have  also  the 
settlements  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
Hamites." 

The  Orientals  allege  that  Ham  had 
nine  sons  :  1.  Hiud,  the  probable  father 
of  the  Hindoos;  2.  Sind,  the  father  of  the 
natives  bordering  on  the  Indus ;  3.  Zenj, 
who  perhaps  peopled  Zanguebar  in  East- 
ern Africa ;  4.  Nuba^  the  father  of  the 
Nubians  in  Afk'ica ;  5.  Canaan^  and,  6; 
Cusht  the  same  as  those  in  the  Scriptures ; 
7.  Kopt,  the  father  of  the  Egyptians  ;  8. 
Berber,  ancestor  of  the  Barbari  beyond 
Nubia,  and,  remotely,  Barbary ;  and,  9. 
Hebesh,  or  Abyssinia,  which  is  still  so 
designated  by  the  Tuvks  and  Arabs. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  posterity 
of  Hind,  Sind,  and  Canaan,  and  part  of 
that  of  Cush,  remained  in  Asia,  althougn 
Africa  was  the  allotted  portion  of  Ham. 
The  Brahmins  have  a  tradition  which 
agrees  with  this  statement  They  assert 
that  they  are  not  originally  of  India,  but 
that  their  ancestors  came  into  the  country 
through  the  Pass  of  Hurdwar.  It  also 
explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  why  Hamite 
kings  are  found  in  Western  Asia,  and 
the  opinion,  entertained  by  the  Easterns, 
that  "  God  caused  each  tribe  to  speak  a 
different  language,  wherefore  they  sepa- 
rated." This  restricts  the  interference  of 
the  Deity  to  the  sons  of  Ham,  or  rather 
.to  those  connected  with  the  Plain  of 
Shinar  and  its  mountain  tower. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hindoo  ac- 
counts are  completely  corroborative  of 
the  Mosaic  geography,  and  yet  these 
accounts  can  never  be  suspected  of  being 
derived  from  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
legislator.  "  We  now  come,"  says  Cap- 
tain Wllford,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
"  to  the  sons  of  Ham,  the  Hasyasilas,  or 
Habashis,  who  are  mentioned,  I  am  told, 
in  the  Puranas,  though  but  seldom ;  ano 
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Ih^r  Dttne  i«  believedA^  have  the  follow- 
ing  etymology  :-^CbarmahaviDg/ai^A«d 
at  Ms  father  Satyavrata  (Noah),  who  had 
by  accident  intoxicated  himself  with  a 
fennented  liquor,  was  surnamed  Rosy* 
ewtfa,  or  the  Laughtr^  and  his  descend«> 
ants  were  called  from  him  HatyaMiUu  in 
Sanscrit,  and  in  the  spoken  dialects 
Hasyasj  Hau»eli$^  and  even  Habashe$  ; 
for  the  Arabic  word  Habe$h  is  supposed 
by  the  Hindoos  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Hm$ya.  By  those  descendants  of  Charma 
they  understand  the  African  Negroes, 
whom  they  suppose  to  have  been  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Abyssinia ;  and  they  place 
Abyssinia  partly  in  iheDweepa  of  Cusha, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Sancha  VtogeTr 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  the 
Sanscrit  geography  the  north  of  India 
is  designated  the  continent  of  Cush  (the 
eldest  son  of  Ham),  and  that  there  are 
two  Cutho'DweqHts-'^thBX  of  India  being 
CushO'Dteeepa  within^-  while  the  one  in 
Africa  is  called  Cfuha-Diceepa  witkout. 
The  latter,  according  to  Captain  Wilfbrd, 
is  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia;  and  the  Brah* 
mins  account  plausibly  enough  for  its 
name,  by  asserting  tho^  the  descendants 
of  Cuiha  being  obliged  to  leave  their 
native  country,  from  them  called  Cusha^ 
Jhoeepa  within^  niigiated  into  Sancha* 
ihoetpOffoid  gave  to  their  new  settlement 
the  name  of  their  ancestors.  The  Sancha" 
Dwtepa  here  mentioned  is  Egypt,  but 
this  is  npt  the  only  name  by  which  that 
fsountry  was  known  to  the  Sanscrit 
writera.  The  second  son  of  Ham  was 
Miaraim,  and  it  appears  from  the  Sans- 
prit  authorities,  that  the  name  derived 
from  him  by  which  Egypt  is  distinguished 
in  Spriptura  is  alao  applied  in  India  to 
that  country. 

These  Hindoo  theories  prove  one  great 
and  most  important  truth — that  the  geo- 
graphical ftcts  preserved  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  are  in  complete  harmony  with 
tbe  histories  preserved  by  some  of  the 
most  ancieiit  nations.  As  to  the  de^r 
eoendants  of  Ham  in  general,  it  has 
been  fancifully  conjectured  that,  on 
^aacnot  of  Ham's  irreverent  oonduct 

toWBHtf  Mii  Uf^^  9U  bin  poateritjr  w^r^ 


to  be  slaves — that  the  colour  of  their 
skin  was  suddenly  rendered  black-^-and 
that  all  the  Negroes  are  descended  from 
Ham  and  his  son  Canaan.  Others  main- 
tain that  Ham  introduced  gross  wicked- 
ness after  the  Deluge,  and  they  charge 
him  with  a  variety  of  enormities  and 
abominations.  They  allege  that  he  pro- 
pagated idolatry,  and  was  the  inventor  of 
magic  and  other  superstitions,  and  that 
the  Tower  of  Babel  was  chiefly  erected 
by  his  posterity,  who  suggested  the  de- 
sign. It  has  been  also  thought  that  the  idol 
Hammon,  otherwise  Ammon,  worshipped 
in  Egypt  and  Lybia,  was  Ham.  M. 
Basnage,  however,  asserts  that  neither 
Ham  nor  his  son  Mizraim  was  ever  in 
Egypt,  but  that  the  country  was  colon-^ 
izedby  their  posterity :  he  farther  argues, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  idol  Hammon  being  intended 
for  Ham  is  a  mistake,  originating  from  a 
similitude  of  names,  it  being  well  known 
that  Jupiter  Ammon  was  the  sun,  to  whom 
divine  honours  were  piud  in  Egypt  from 
the  earliest  times. 

^  HAMATH,  anger,  heat,  or  a  toallj  a 
celebrated  city  of  Syria,  supposed  to  be 
Emesa  on  the  Orontes,  and  anciently 
the  capital  of  a  small  Syrian  kingdom 
beyond  Mount  Hermon,  having  Rehob 
on  the  south,  and  Zobah  on  the  north. 
The  approach  to  it  from  the  south  is 
through  a  pass  in  Mount  Hermon,  called 
the  ^*  entrance  of  Hamath,,"  and  the  ^  en- 
tering in  of  Hamath,"  which,  being  the 
passage  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Canaan  into  Syria,  is  employed,  like  Dan, 
to  express  the  northern  boundary  of 
Israd.  The  kingdom  of  Hamath  appears 
to  have  corresponded,  particularly  in  its 
central  and  southern  parts,  with  what  was 
called  Coelo-Syria,  or  the  great  plain  and 
valley  between  Libanus  and  Antilibaous, 
stretching  northward  as  far  as  Hamatn 
its  capital.  The  city  w&b  called  Epipha- 
nia  by  the  Greeks,  and  b  mentioned 
under  that  name  by  Josephus  and  several 
of  the  Christian  Fathers,  It  has  now 
recovered  its  ancient  name,  which  tradi^ 
tion  had  preserved 
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the  Orontesy  and  is  biiilt  partly  od  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  and  partly  on  a  plain. 
The  city  is  large,  and,  considering  the 
country,  well  built,  though  the  walls  are 
chiefly  of  mad.     There  are  four  bridges 
over  the  river,  and  a  stone  aqueduct, 
supported  on  lofty  arches,  for  supplying 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  with  water* 
There  are  few  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings, the  materials  having  been  taken 
away  for  modem  structures.    Burckhardt 
thinks  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
may  amount  to  30,000.     The  present 
government  of  Hamath  comprises  one 
hundred  and  twenty  inhabited  villages, 
and  about  eighty  which  have  been  aban- 
doned.  The  western  part  of  the  territory 
of  Hamatb  is  described  as  the  granary 
of  Northern  Syria,  although  the  harvest 
is  said  never  to  yield  more  than  ten  for 
one,    in   consequence  of  the   immense 
nnniJ^erB  of  mice  which  almost  wholly 
destroy  the  crops. 

No  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hamath 
was  allotted  to  the  Israelites,  with  whom 
the  Hamathites  appear  to  have  lived  on 
friendly  terms.  Toi,  who  was  their  king 
in  the  time  of  David,  sent  his  son  Joram 
to  congratulate  that  monarch  on  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  dangerous  neighbours 
to  him,  2  Sam.  viii.  9>  10.  Solomon  built 
"  store  cities*  in  the  territory  for  the 
preserving  of  grain,  2  Chron.  viii.  4. 
Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel,  took  this  city 
and  Damascus,  and  <'  restored  the  coast 
of  Israel,  from  the  entering  of  Hamath 
unto  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,"  2  Kings  xiv. 
25,  28.  We  find  <•  men  from  Hamath" 
brought  by  the  King  of  Assyria*  among 
the  foreigners  whom  he  settled  in  the 
**  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  Children 
of  Israel,''  and  these  Hamathites  worship- 
ped an  idol  named  Ashima,  of  which  no- 
thing is  known,  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  30. 
Rafashakeh  boasted  of  Sennacherib's  con- 
quest of  Hamath  in  the  memorable  siege 
of  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  2  Kings  zviii.  34;  xix.  13;  Isa* 
xxxvi.  19;  zxxvii.  13.  Jehoahaz  was  de- 
posed frt>m  the  throne  of  Judah  by  Pha- 
m>hrViecho9  Ung  of  Egypt»  who  put  him 


'•  in  bands  at  Riblah  in  the  Land  of  Ha- 
math," which  ifl^  supposed  to  be  the  name 
of  some  strong  place  on  the  Orontes,'2 
Kings  xxiii.  33.  There  appears,  however, 
to  be  several  places  called  Hamath*  We 
•find  a  town  of  this  name  in  the  territory 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  35. 

HAMMONf  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  28. 

HAMON-GOG,  Vallby  of,  or  The 
Muiiiiude  of  Gog^  a  prophetical,  not  a 
real  place,  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxxix. 
11),  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  as  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  ex- 
plains it.  The  valley  near  this  lake  is 
called  the  Valley  of  the  Passengers^ 
because  it  was  the  great  road  by  which 
the  merchants  and  traders  from  Syria 
and  other  Eastern  countries  went  into 
Egypt 

HAMMOTH-DOR,  otherwise  Ha- 
math, a  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  ceded  to  Gershom's  family, 
Josh.  xxi.  32. 

HANANEEL,  graeet  mercy^  gift  of 
Godf  the  name  of  a  tower  at  Jerusalem* 
Zech.  xiv.  10. 

HANES,  a  city  of  Egypt  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  (xxx.  4),  called  Tahapanes, 
Tahpanhes,  and  Tehaphnehes,  Jer.  ii. 
16;  xliii.  7;  Ezek.  xxx.  18. 

HANNATHON,  a  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Zebolun,  Josh.  xix.  14. 

HAPHRAIM,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  19« 

HARA,  the  name  of  a  city  or  district 
in  Assyria  to  which  some  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  were  carried  captive,  1  Chron. 
T.  26. 

H ARAN,  or  properly  Charban,  Aets 
vii.  2,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia  to  which 
Abraham  first  retired  after  leaving  Ur 
of  the  Qialdees  to  go  into  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  Gen.  xL  31,  32.  This  place  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Haran,  or  Charan,  the  &ther  of  Lot,  and 
brother  of  Abraham.  It  was  called 
Charree  by  the  Romans.  Its  situation  is 
fixed  by  Rennell  as  being  twenty-nine 
miles  from  Orfah,  and  oocnpying  a  flat 
and  sandy  plain.  It  is  now  ji  poor  i4Me, 
occupied  by  a  fev  fluniliea  of  B^ttia 
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Arabs,  who  have  been  drawn  to  it  on 
account  of  the  good  supply  of  water  it 
affords ;  but  their  residence  renders  a 
visit  to  it  so  unpleasant  and  dangerous 
that  few  travellers,  and  none  recently, 
have  been  there.  It  is  said  to  contain 
the  remains  of  the  old  city  and  a  castle ; 
and  it  must  have  become  ruined  at  a 
very  early  period,  for  it  was  desolate  in 
the  twelfth  century,  when  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  travelled  through  Mesopotamia. 
It  is  also  ssdd  to  be  the  place  where 
Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  died  and 
was  buried. 

H  ARETH,  a  forest  of  Judah  in  which 
David  concealed  himself  from  the  pursuit 
of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxii.  5. 

HAROD,  a  well  said  to  be  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Gilboa,  near  which  Gideon 
encamped  in  his  war  .with  the  Midianltes, 
Judges  vii.  1. 

HAROSHETH,  agriculture^  silence^ 
dectfhess;  or  vessel  of  earthy  or  forest, 
called  Harosheth  of  the  GeniileSf  the 
name- of  a  town  which  was  the  residence 
of  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of 
Canaan,  Judges  iv.  2. 

HASHMONAH,  diligence  or  enu- 
meration; or  embassy  or  present,  other- 
wise, called  AzMON  and  Sblmonah,  an 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wil- 
derness, Numb,  xxxiii.  29* 

HAVILAH,  Land  of.     See  Eden. 

HAVOTH-JAIR,  the  villages  that 
enlighten,  or  ^at  show  forth  light;  other- 
wise, the  Habitations  of  Jair,  several 
small  towns  taken  by  Jair,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Manasseh,  in  the  Land  of  Gilead, 
Numb,  xxzii.  41  ;  Josh.  xiii.  30.  . 

HAURAN,  a  city  otherwise  called 
Aurana,  situated  in  a  district  also  named 
Auranitis,  in  the  north-east  border  of 
the  Holy  Land,  Ezek.  xlvii.  16.  . 

HAZAR-ADAR.    See  Adar. 

HAZAR-ENAN.    See  Enan. 

HAZAR-GADDA,  the  name  of  a 
place  in  the  territory  of  Judah. 

HAZAR-SHUAL,  one  of  the  towns 
In  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  28. 

HAZAR-SUSIM,  or  Hazar-Susah, 
a  city  or  town  belonging  to  the  SimeOn- 
ites,  Josh.  xix.  5 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  31. 


HAZERIM,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Avim,  before  they  were  driven  out 
by  the  Caphtorim,  Deut.  ii.  23. 

HAZEROTH,  villages,  hamlets, 
court,  or  porch,  an  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  journey  through  the 
Wilderness,  Numb.  xi.  35. 

HAZEZON-TAMAR,  la  name  of 
Engedi.     See  En-Gbdi. 

HAZOR,  the  name  of  several  towna 
in  Judah  and  Naphtali,  Josh.  xv.  23,  25 ; 
xix.  36.' 

HEBREWS^  the  whole  Israelitish  or 
Jewish  nation,  a  name  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  Heber,  or  Eber,  one  of  Abra- 
ham's ancestors ;  but  as  that  name  also 
signifies  one  that  passes,  or  a  passage,  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  this  name  was 
given  to  Abraham  and  his  family  bemuse 
they  came  beyond  the  Euphrates  into 
Canaan.  There  is  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  Abraham,  who  was  the  sixlh  in 
descent  from  Eber,  Shem's  great-grand- 
son, should  take  a  designation  from  him 
rather  than  from  any  other  of  his  ancea^ 
tors ;  nor  is  Heber  in  any  respect  distin« 
guished  in  the  inspired  narrative.  The 
name,  however,  whether  taken  by  or 
ieipplied  to  Abraham,  «8oon  became  a 
patronymic.  The  Patriarch  is  first  desig- 
nated a  Hebrew  about  ten  3'earB  after 
his  arrival  in  Canaan,  on  occasion  of  hb 
war  with  Chedorlaomer,  Gen.  xiv.  13. 
Joseph  when  in  Egypt  is  repeatedly 
styled  the  Hebrew  ;  he  describes  himself 
as  having  been  "  stolen  away  out  of  the 
Land  of  the  Hebrews,"  Gen.  xl.  15 ;  and 
when  his  brethren  went  into  Egypt,  they 
were  similarly  distinguished  as  the  He^ 
brews,  Gen.  xliii.  32 ;  Exod.  ii.  6.  The 
Israelites  were  also  designated  Hebrews 
by  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  iv.  6,  9 ;  xiii. 
19;  and  by  King  Saul  himself:  ^'He 
blew  the  trumpet  throughout  the  land, 
saying.  Let  the  Hebrews  hear,''  1  Sam. 
xui.  3. 

St  Paul  call»  himself  <*  an  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,"*  Phil.  iit.  5,  which  pro- 
bably means  that  he  was  a  native  Jew, 
in  opposition  to  an  Hellenist,  or  con- 
certed Jew — one  descended  from  He- 
brews,   or    native  Jews,  both  on  the 
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father's  and  mother's  side.  Yet  if  it 
meant  no  inore  than  this,  there  was  little 
occasion  for  him  using  it  immediately 
after  his  declaration  that  he  was  "  of  the 
stock  of  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Benja^ 
mioy"  which  is  the  same  as  an  JS^rew  of 
ike  Hebrews^  as  the  Hebrews  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  out  of  their  own  nation. 
The  expression,  therefore,  conveys  a  de- 
claration that  the  Apostle  was  either 
an  Hebrew  both  by  nation  and  language, 
which  many  of  Abraham's  posterity  in 
his  time  were  not ;  or  one  of  the  Hebrew 
Jews  who  performed  t|teir  worship  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  which  distinguish- 
ed them  from  the  Hellenistic  Jewsi  who 
used  the  Greek  tongne. 

St  Paul  has  been  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  author  of  the  canonical  Epistle 
addressed  to  the  Hebrews  or  Jewish 
Christians.  The  general  design  of  the 
Epistle^  according  to  the  well-expressed 
digest  of  it  by  Bishop  Tomline,  was  to 
confirm  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  gospel,  which 
they  might  be  in  danger  of  deserting 
either  through  the  persuasion  or  perse- 
cution of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  were 
both  numerous  and  powerful  in  Judea. 
**  We  may  naturally  suppose,**  says  that 
learned  prelate,  **  that  the  zealous  ad- 
herents to  the  Law  would  insist  on  the 
nia|esty  and  glory  which  attended  its 
first  promulgation,  on  the  distinguished 
character  of  their  legislator  Moses,  and 
on  the  divine  authority  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures;  and  they  might  likewise  urge 
the  humiliation  and  death  of  Christ  as 
an  argument  against  the  truth  of  his 
religion.  To  obviate  the  impression 
which  any  reasoning  of  this  sort  might 
make  upon  the  converts  to  Christianity, 
the  Apostle  begins  his  Epistle  with  de- 
daring  to  the  Hebrews  that  the  same 
God  who  had  formerly,  upon  a  variety 
of  occasions,  spoken  to  their  fathers  by 
means  of  his  Prophets,  had  now  sent  his 
only  Son  for  the  purpose  of  revealing 
his  will."  St  Paul  then  describes  in 
most  sublime  language  the  dignity  of  the 
person  of  Christ  (chap,  i.),  and  thence 
infers  the  duty  of  obeying  his  commands, 


the  divine  authority  of  which  was  esta- 
blished by  the  performance  of  miracles 
and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the 
second  chapter  he  shows  the  superiority 
of  Christ  to  Moses,  and  in  the  third  he 
warns  the  Hebrews  against  the  sin  of 
unbelief.  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  chapters  inclusive,  he  exhorts  to 
steadfastness  in  the  profession  of  the 
gospel,  and  gives  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  Christ  as  our  High  Priest.  The 
eighth  contains  an  argument  to  prove 
that  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  the  old 
covenant  were  abolished  by  the  priest-^ 
hood  of  Christ  and  by  the  new  covenant; 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  he  points  out  the 
inefficacy  of  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices 
of  the  Law,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
atonement  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ; 
in  the  eleventh^  the  nature,  value,  and 
effects  of  faith  are  fully  explained ;  and 
in  the  two  last  chapters  he  gives  a  va- 
riety of  exhortations  and  admonitions, 
all  calculated  to  encourage  the  Hebrews 
to  bear  with  patience  and  constancy  any 
trials  to  which  they  might  be  exposed. 
See  IsBABLiTES  and  Jaws. 

HEBRON,  or  Chbbbon,  friend^ 
ship^  society^  enchantment^  a  most  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  in  the  territory  of 
Judah,  and  allotted  to  Caleb  for  an  in- 
heritance, was  situated  on  an  eminence 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  same  distance  north  of  Beersheba. 
It  was  a  royal  city,  and  in  some  respects 
the  territorial  metropolis  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  Jerusalem  being  partly  situated 
in  Benjamin,  and  being  also  the  common 
metropolis  of  all  the  Tribes ;  the  city  was 
also  Levitical,  and  a  city  of  refuge,  I 
Chron.  vi.  57*  Hebron  was  built  seven 
years  before  Zoan,  otherwise,  according 
to  the  Septuagint,  Tanes  in  Lower  £gypt» 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Arba» 
father  of  Anak,  from  whom  descended 
the  gigantic  Anakim.  Hence  it  was 
called  Kirjath-Arba  in  the  time  of  the 
Patriarch  Abraham,  whose  wife  Sarah 
died  here,  Gen.  xxiii.  2;  Josh.  xiv.  15. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  dwelling  in  its 
neighbourhood  when  he  sent  bis  favourite 
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son  Joseph  to  Shechem  to  inquire  after 
kis  iM^thren  and  the  floeksy  from  which 
errand»  it  is  well  known,  he' never  re- 
turned. Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  were  buried  in  Hebron ;  and  there 
is  a  tradition  that  the  bones  of  all  the 
Patriarchs,  the  sons  of  Jacobi  who  died 
in  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  Joseph, 
were  brought  hither.  When  Joshua  took 
Hebron  and  killed  its  king,  some  of  the 
Anakim  were  still  residing  in  it,  Josh. 
XV.  13;  it  was  afterwards  reconquered 
by  Caleb,  one  of  the  only  two  of  the  spies 
whom  the  appearance  of  the  Canaanites 
had  not  intimidated,  and  hence  some 
think  that  the  city  was  not  called  Hebron 
until  that  time,  it  being  so  designated  by 
Caleb  after  one  of  his  sons.  Calmet, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  name 
Hebron  is  more  ancient,  and  that  Caleb 
gave  to  his  son  the  name  of  this  cele- 
brated place,  where  he  was  probably 
bom,  or  bom  about  the  time  that  Caleb 
obtained  possession  of  the  city.  Dr  Wells 
eonjectures  that  it  might  perhaps  take  its 
name  from  Hebron,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath,  and  grandson  of  Levi.  After 
the  death  of  Saul,  David  made  Hebron 
the  seat  of  his  government,  and  it  was  in 
this  place  his  son  Absalom  commenced 
his  rebellion.  During  the  captivity  at 
Babylon,  the  Edomites  invaded  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  took  the  city,  and  hence 
Josephus  sometimes  mentions  it  as  a 
part  of  £dom.  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth 
are  supposed  to  have  resided  here,  and 
it  is  assigned  as  the  birth-place  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

Volney  informs  us  that  the  Arabs  have 
no  other  name  for  Hebron  than  El-kalHf 
or  the  Well'beiavedf  which  is  the  epithet 
they  usually  apply  to  Abraham,  whose 
grotto  they  still  show.  It  lies  in  a 
valley  situated  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence, 
on  which  are  some  wretched  rains,  the 
unseemly  remains  of  an  ancient  castle. 
The  adjacient  country  is  described  as 
having  the  appearance  of  an  oblong  hol- 
low, five  or  six  leagues  in  length,  and 
rather  agreeably  diversified  by  rocky 
hillocks,  groves  of  fir-trees,  stunted  oaki^ 
and  a  few.plAaiations  of  vine  and  olive- 


trees.    According  to  D*  Arcieux,  Hebroa 
formerly  stood  on  a  hill  to  the  north,  bui 
it  has  gradually  changed  its  site  in  the 
course  of  its  various  rebuildings.  **  Its  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  Mahometans,  and  lay 
heavy  contributions  on  the  Jews,  whom 
they  not  without  difiiculty  sufier  to  in- 
habit here.    The  Turks  have  so  great  a 
veneration  for  this  city  that  they  admit 
into  it  neither  wine  nor  brandy ;  water 
is  the  only  drink.     The  situation  of  the 
city  is  very  agreeable,  and  its  district  is 
fertile  and  fmitful.     It  abounds  in  vine- 
yards, the.produce  of  which  is  excellent* 
The  grapes  are'  carried  to  Jerasalem, 
and  make  good  wine.      The  country 
people  make  raisins  of  them,  which  axe 
as  yellow  as  gold,    and   of  exquisite 
flavour.    Generally  speaking,  the  fruits 
have  all  the  perfection  that  can  be  de-. 
sired.     There  are  in  Hebron  some  manu- 
factories of  glass  of  all  colours;  cups, 
bottles,  flower-vases,  and  other  articles, 
are  also  made.     The  peasants  cultivate 
ootton,  which  is  spun  by  their  wives* 
and  sold  at  Jerusalem  and  Gaza.    They 
have  also  some  soap-manufactories,  the 
kali  for  which  they  purchase  fix)m  the 
Bedouins.      Hebron  and    its   environs 
belong  to  the  government  of  Jerusalem, 
which  maintains  a  few  soldiers  to  expe- 
dite the  payment  of  its  duties ;  but  the 
populace  are  so  mutinous  that  they  rarely 
pay  without  compulsion,  and  a  reinforce- 
ment  from  Jerusalem  is  often  necessary. 
The  people  are  brave,  and  when  iu  revolt 
extend  their  incursions  as  fiur  as  Beth- 
lehem, making  amends  by  pillage  for 
what  is  exacted  from  them." 

HEBRONAH.    See  Ebronah. 

HELAM,  their  Urength^  their  armyt 
or  their  trouble ;  or  expectation^  or 
dreamSf  the  name  of  a  place  at  which 
the  Syrians  assembled  under  Hadadezer, 
2  Sam.  X.  16,  supposed  to  be  the  place 
called  Alamatha  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

HELBAH,  a  city  of  Asher,  the  an* 
cient  Canaanites,  inhabitants  of  which, 
were  allowed  to  remain,  Judges  i.  31. 

HELBON,  tnilk  or  fatness^  a  place 
mentioned  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  iu  his 
fine  description  of  the  riches  of  Tyre,  as 
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cdebrated  for  its  wine,  near  Damascus, 
Ezek.  xxrii.  18.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  part  of  Sjrrta  which  is  called  Chaly- 
bonitis  by  Ptolemy,  and  now  Aleppo. 
Strabo  and  Hesychius  mention  Chaly- 
bonian  wine  as  the  produce  of  Syria, 
and  another  ancient  writer  says  that  it 
was  so  excellent  that  the  kings  of  Persia 
drank  no  other. 

HELEPH,  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  33. 

HELIOPOLIS.    See  Oh. 

HELKATH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Aaher  assigned  to  the  Levites  of  Ger- 
shom's  family,  Josh.  xix.  25. 

HELKATH-HAZZURIM,  tkejield 
of  strong  merij  the  name  of  a  spot  near  the 
city  of  Gibeon,  so  called  from  the  ccHubat 
between  twelve  men  of  Ishbosheth's 
army,  and  twelve  chosen  from  the  army 
of  David,  2  Sam.  ii.  16.    See  Gibbon. 

HELLENISTS,  or  Grecians,  were 
those  Jews  who  lived  in  provinces  and 
cities  where  the  Greek  language  was 
spoken,  and  who,  not  being  accustomed 
to  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  generally  used  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Law  both  in 
public  and  private. 

HERES,  a  mount  near  Aijalon,  Judges 
i.  35. 

HERMON,  atuUhemch  destruction; 
otherwise,  a  net  or  net-work ;  also,  de^ 
dkated^  or  comecratedj  a  mountain,  or 
rather  one  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  which 
bounded  the  beautiful  kingdom  of  Ba- 
shan  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  celebrated  for 
its  height,  and  for  its  summit  being,  like 
Lebanon,  continually  covered  with  snow. 
St  Jerome  says  that  it  is  situated  above 
the  Paneas,  that  its  snow  was  carried  to 
Tjme  and  Sidon  to  be  used  for  cooling 
liquors,  and  that  it  was  often  designated 
the  Mount  of  Snow.  Moses  informs  us 
that  Hermon  was  called  Sirion  by  the 
Sidonians,  and  Shenir  by  the  Amorites, 
Dent.  iii.  9-  Mount  Hermon  is  placed 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  Promised  Land  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan. It  belonged  to  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
and  the  Hivites  dwelt  **  from  Baal-Her- 
mon  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,* 
Judges  iii.  3.  There  was  another  moun- 


tain of  the  same  name  not  far  frofn  Mount 
Tabor,  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  This  i» 
the  mountain  mentioned  by  the  Psalmists 
*^  The  north  and  the  south,  thou  hast 
created  them ;  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall 
rejoice  in  thy  name. — As  the  dew  of 
Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended 
upon  the  mountains  of  Zion  "  Maundrell 
notices  this  mountain,  and  adds,  *<  We 
were  sufficiently  instructed  by  experi- 
ence what  the  holy  Psalmist  means  by 
the  dew  of  Hermon^  our  tents  being  as 
wet  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night.** 

HERODIANS.    See  Jbws. 

HESER,  a  city  of  Judah  fortified  by 
Solomon. 

HESHBON,  inventioHf  or  industry 
thougkt;  or  he  that  ha8ten$  to  under » 
standi  or  to  huildj  the  capital  city  of 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  that  people 
having  conquered  it  from  tbe  Moabites. 
It  was  afterwards  included  in  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  and  adjudged  to  the  priests. 
AfVer  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  it 
was  repossessed  by  the  Moabites,  and 
hence  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
prophecies  against  Moab  uttered  by 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  St  Jerome  informs 
us  that  it  was  a  very  considerable  city  ilt 
his  time,  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  it  still  exists  under  its  ancient 
name  as  a  small  town  built  on  a  hill  about 
sixteen  miles  north  of  the  Arnon.  The 
old  city  is  described  as  having  been  of 
great  extent.  Among  hs  ruins  are  found 
the  remains  of  some  edifices  built  with 
small  stones  ;  a  few  broken  columns  are 
still  standing ;  there  are  deep  wells  cut 
in  the  rocks,  and  dsoa  large  reservoir  of 
water  for  the  summer  supply  of  the  in« 
habitants.  Heshbon  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  Israelites 
took  it  in  their  progress  towards  Canaan, 
and  slew  Sihon,  Numb.  xxi.  25.  On  that 
occasion  they  appear  to  have  dismantled 
it,  for  we  find  the  Reubenites  shortly  af« 
terwards  engaged  in  fortifying  it,  NumU 
xxxii.  37-  Heshbon  is  celebrated  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  for  its  '*  fish-pooht,**  Cant, 
vii.  4c  Dr  Macmichael  and  his  party 
went  to  look  for  these  pools,  but  they 
foupd  only  one^  wbich  was  extremely 
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insignificaDt     This  is  probably  the  re- 
servoir mentioned  by  Burokhardt. 

HETHLON, /ear>/  dwMing,  or  his 
covering^  a  place  mentioned  by  Es^iel 
(xlvii.  15;  xlviii.  1),  is  called  Hetfaalon 
by  De  LHsle,  and  situated  by  him  between 
Tyre  and  Damascus. 

HIDDEKEL,  sharp  voiee^  or  stmnd^ 
the  river  Tigris.    See  Eden. 

HIERAPOLIS,  holp  city,  a  city  of 
Phrygia  mentioned  by  St  Paul,  Col.  iv. 
IS,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colosse  and 
Laodicea. 

HILEN,  a  Levitical  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah. 

HINNOM,  or  GEHINNOM,  Valley 
OF,  a  valley  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem, 
called  also  the  Valley  of  Taphet,  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Hin- 
nom,  and  was  the  boundary  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  This 
place  became  infamous  for  the  bloody 
rites  of  Moloch  practised  in  it,  when  the 
Israelites  made  their  children  pass  through 
the  jfire;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
name  of  Gehenna  is  given  to  hell  from 
this  place,  on  account  of  the  diabolical 
fBacrifices  offered  here,  2  Kings  xxiii.  10; 
2  Chron.  xxviii.  3;  xzxiii.  6. 

HITTITES,  the  descendants  of  Heth, 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  who  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron. 

HIVITES,  a  people  also  descended 
from  Canaan,  who  were  conquered  and 
expelled  by  the  Philistines.  There  were 
Hivites  at  Shechem  and  Gibeon,  and 
some  were  beyond  the  Jordan  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Hermon. 

HOB  AH,  a  place  north  of  the  city  of 
Damascus,  supposed  to  be  Abila,  in  the 
valley  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus, 
Gen.  xiv.  15. 

HOLON,  a  city  of  refuge  and  also 
Levitical,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  51 ;  xxi.  15. 

HOR,  who  conceives  or  shows,  a  moun- 
tain of  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  borders  of 
Edom,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Aaron,  and  where  his  tomb  is 
sttU  pretended  to  be  shown  on  the  sum- 
mit. The  name  Hor  appears  to  have  been 
aiMiently  applied  to  the  whole  mountain 


range  of  Seir,  and  when  superseded  by 
the  latter  denomination,  continued  to  be 
preserved  in  the  name  of  the  particular 
summit  on  which  Aaron  died.  Mount 
Hor  is  identified  with  a  high  movntain 
which  rises  conspicuously  abdve  the  sur- 
Toundii^  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Petra, 
and  is  of  very  difficult  and  steep  ascent, 
the  summit  being  extremely  rugged.  Dr 
Macmichael,  who  visited  it  in  1818,  says 
that  it  took  his  party  one  hour  and  a  half 
to  ascend  its  almost  perpendicular  sides. 
The  venerable  high  priest  Aaron  was 
stripped  of  his  garments  on  the  top  of  this 
mountain,  and  succeeded  by  Eleaxar,  his 
son.  Before  he  lay  down  and  died»  his  eye 
could  survey  much  of  that  wild  region  in 
which  the  Israelites  had  wandered  to  and 
fro  during  many  years.  From  its  summit 
Mount  Sinai  could  be  clearly  distinguish* 
ed  on  the  south,  while  the  bouncUess  de- 
sert, marked  by  many  wonderful  trans- 
actions in  which  he  had  taken  a  conspi- 
cuous part,  spread  its  wide  expanse  before 
him  on  the  west.  The  supposed  tomb  of 
Aaron  is  enclosed  by  a  small  modem 
building  crowned  with  a  cupola,  such  as 
usually  covers  the  remains  of  Modem 
saints.  At  the  time  of  Dr  MjEunnichaers 
visit,  this  desert  spot  was  the  residence 
of  an  old  Arab  hermit,  eighty  years  of 
age,  one  half  of  which  he  had  lived  upon 
the  mountain,  from  which  he  seldom  de* 
scended,  and  where  he  chiefly  subsisted 
by  the  charity  of  the  native  shepherds. 
He  conducted  the  travellers  into  the 
building,  and  showed  them  Aaron's  tomb^ 
which  was  at  the  further  end  of  it,  behind 
two  folding  leaves  of  iron  grating.  This 
monument,  about  three  feet  high,  was 
patched  together  with  fragments  of  stone 
and  marble,  and  covered  with  a  ragged 
pall.  On  the  walls  near  the  tomb  were 
suspended  beads,  pieces  of  cloth,  leather, 
and  yam,  with  paras  and  similar  articles^ 
left  as  offerings  by  the  Arabs.  The  Arabs 
are  in  the  habit  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
Haroun  (Aaron),  generally  of  a  goat; 
but  when  they  make  a  vow  to  slaughter 
a  victim  to  him,  they  do  not  go  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  They  think  it  sof« 
ficient  to  eomplete  their  sacrifice  al  m 
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spot  from  which  the  cupola  of  the  tomb 
is  visible  in  the  distance,  where,  after 
killing  the  animal,  they  throw  a  heap  of 
stones  over  the  blood,  and  then  feast  on 
the  carcase.  The  services  thus  rendered 
to  the  tomb  of  Aaron  afford  a  striking 
picture  of  the  debasing  superstitions  into 
which  the  Arabs  have  fallen.  Burckhardt 
in  his  Moslem  character  sacrificed  a  goat, 
and  he  informs  us  that  while  he  did  so, 
his  guide  gave  utterance  to  such  exda- 
Illations  as  the  following: — '*  O  Haroun^ 
look  upon  us:  it  is  for  you  we  slaughter 
this  victim.  O  Haroun,  protect  and  for* 
give  us.  O  Haroun,  be  content  with  our 
good  intentions,  for  it  is  but  a  lean  goat. 
O  Haroun,  smooth  our  paths,  and  praise 
be  to  the  Lord  of  all  creatures  r 

HOREB,  desertf  solitude,  destmclion^ 
dryness,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Arabia 
Petrssa,  so  near  Mount  Sinai  thdt  it  ap« 
pears  as  an  eminence  of  the  <same  moun- 
tain.  Sinu  is  on  the  east,  and  Horeb 
on  the  west,  and  when  the  sun  rises  the 
latter  is  covered  with  the  shadow  of 
Sinai.  There  are  springs  and  fruit-trees 
upon  Horeb,  which  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  blackness  of  Sinai.  At 
Horeb  the  great  Hebrew  legislator  fed 
the  flocks  of  his  father*in-law ;  the  Divine 
glory  appeared  to  him  in  the  burning 
bush ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
he  struck  the  rock,  and  the  grateful  water 
gushed  forth.  Elijah  retired  to  Horeb 
to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Jezebel.  It 
is  frequently  said  that  God  gave  the  Law 
at  Horeb,  while  in  other  j^aces  Sinai  is 
named,  because  Horeb  and  Sinai  are 
parts  of  the  same  mountain.  As  an  ac* 
count  of  this  mountain  occurs  in  another 
part  of  thia  work,  we  may  here  observe, 
that  the  sacred  locality  of  Horeb  is  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  body  of  Greek 
monks,  who  occupy  an  ancient  convent  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  called  the  Con- 
vent of  St  Catharine,  by  wliose  name  also 
Horeb  is  now  distinguished.  The  monks 
Indicate,  as  the  spot  where  Moses  fed  the 
flocks  oi  Jethro,  a  valley  at  the  back  of 
the  Mount  between  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  solitary 
group  of  tr.ees*.  .They  allege   that  the 


original  church,  founded  here  by  the  Em- 
press Helena,  was  built  over  the  exact 
spot  where  the  Divine  Presence  was 
manifested  to  Moses;  and  that  when  the 
present  fortified  convent  was  erected 
under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, it  was  made  to  include  the  same 
sacred  spot.    See  Sinai. 

HOREM,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
the  tribe  of  Napbtali,  Josh.  xiz.  38. 

HOR-HAGIDAD,  or  Guroodab, 
the  hill  of  felicity,  an  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  Wilderness,  Numbers 
xzxiii.  32. 

HORITES,  an  ancient  people  who 
originally  inhabited  the  mountains  of 
Seir  beyond  the  Jordan.  They  had 
princes  of  their  own  before  Esau  con- 
quered their  country,  but  afterwards  they 
seem  to  have  become  identified  with  the 
Edomites.  The  Hebrew  Chori,  otherwise 
Chorim,  translated  Horites  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  is  used  appellatively  in  various 
parts  of  Scripture,  and  signifies  heroes, 
or  gredt  and  powerful  men.  Hence, 
says  Calmet,the  Greeks  probably  derived 
their  term  heroes,  as  they  derived  anax, 
a  king,  from  the  sons  of  Anak. 

HORMAH,  devoted,  or  consecrated 
to  God,  utter  destruction,  or  Chorma,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 
It  was  called  Zephath  before  the  Israel- 
ites gave  it  the  name  of  Hormadi,  the 
occasion  of  which  appellation  was  that 
the  king  of  Arad,  a  Canaanite,  having 
attacked  the  Hebrews,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  despoiled  them  of  a  rich  booty,  upon 
which  the  latter  engaged  themselves  by 
a  vow  to  destroy  every  thing  which  be- 
longed to  the  king  of  Arad.  This  was 
executed  when  Joshua  entered  the  Pro- 
mised Land. 

HORONAIM,  a  city  of  the  Moabites,^ 
the  residence  of  Sanballat,  who  was  a 
petty  prince  of  that  country. 

HUKOK,  a  Levitical  city  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  and  also  a  city  of  refuge,  1 
Chron.  vi.  75. 

HUMTAH,  a  city  of  Judah. 

HUPHAMITES,  a  family  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  so  called  fromHupham,  son 
of  Benjamin,  Numb.  xxvi.  39* 
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IBLEAM9  a  town  bdooging  ta  the 
half-tribe  of  Manatseh. 

ICONIUM,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Atia  Minor,  snbseqnently  the  capital  of 
Lycaoniaf  and  at  one  time  the  head  of  a 
tetrarchy,  which  consisted  of  fourteen 
towns.  It  derived  its  name  from  E/xofioF, 
Medosa's  image,  which  was  placed  here 
by  Jason.  This  eity^  which  still  exists 
under  its  modem  name  of  Cuniahf  10 
situated  in  a  fruitful  and  agreeable  coun- 
try, on  the  main  road  from  Syria  through 
Cilicia  to  Constantinople,  and  is  the  re« 
sidence  of  a  pacha.  When  St  Panl  and 
Barnabas  were  compelled  to  leave  An- 
tioch  they  proceeded  to  Iconium,  and 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  city  with  the 
greatest  success.  Acts  xiii.  51;  xiv.  1. 
Their  enemies  succeeded  in  procuring 
their  expulsion  from  leoninm  al8o»  the 
unbdiering  Jews  having  **  stirred  up  the 
Gentiles,  and  made  their  minds  evil- 
affected  against  the  brethren }"  but  it  was 
not  done  without  difficulty,  for  *'the  mul- 
titude of  the  city  was  dirided,  and  part 
held  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the 
Apostks."  St  Paul  proceeded  to  Lystra, 
where  he  was  followed  by  a  party  of  ma- 
lignant Jews  from  Iconium  and  Antioch 
of  Pisidia,  who  persuaded  the  citizens  of 
Derbe  to  stone  him,  and  he  was  taken 
out  of  the  city  to  all  appearance  dead. 
The  Apostle  alludes  to  these  persecutions 
in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (iii.  lOy 
11),  when  he  says,  '^  Thou  hast  fully 
known  my  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  pur-* 
poscy  faith,  long-suffering,  charity,  pa« 
tience,  persecutions,  afflictions,  which 
came  unto  me  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium^  at 
Lystra$  what  persecutions  I  endnred; 
but  out  of  them  i^  the  Lord  delivered 
me." 

IDALAH,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  2Sebnlun,  Josh^  xix.  15. 

IDUMEA.    See  Edom. 

IJE-ABARIM,  one  of  the  encamp^ 


ments  of  the  Israelites  in  the  WildeneBK^ 
Numb.  xxL  11. 

UON,  look^  eye^  fimtdmn^  a  frontier 
town  of  the  Israelites  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  1 
Kings  XV.  20. 

ILLYRICUM9  joy^  refaiemgf  Illy* 
RiA,  or  Illtbis,  a  country  of  Emm^  the 
boundaries  of  which  have  never  been  pre^ 
dsely  ascertained.  It  was  divided  into 
niyria  Barbara  and  IDyria  Gneca,  the 
former  comprising  lapydia,  libumia,  and 
Dalmatia,  the  latter  including  the  modem 
TurUsh  province  of  Albania.  Dlyricnm 
is  only  mentioned  by  St  Paul  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  where  he  observe^ 
that  **  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about 
unto  niyricum,  he  had  fully  preached  the 
gospel  of  Christ,"  .Rom.  xv.  19. — **  The 
words  import,*  says  Dr  Paley,  **  that  St 
Panl  had  come  to  the  confines  of  Illyri- 
cum,  and  that  these  confines  were  the 
external  boundary  of  his  travels.  He 
considers  Jerusalem  as  the  point  horn 
which  he  commenced,  and  is  here  view- 
hig  the  space  over  which  his  travels  had 
extended.  Blyricum  was  the  part  which 
he  mentions  to  the  Romans,  because  it 
lay  in  a  direction  from  Jerusalem  towards 
Rome,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Roman 
readers  the  place  nearest  them  to  which 
his  travels  from  Jerusalem  had  brought 
him.  It  was  upon  his  second  viait  to 
Macedonia,  almost  immediately  before 
the  writing  of  this  Epistle^  that  he  i^ 
proached  lUjrricunu* 

IRON,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  36^ 

IRPEEL,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ben« 
jaroin,  Joshr  xviii.  27* 

ISCABIOTH,  a  village  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  which  some  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  allege  was  the  birth-plaoe  of 
Judas  Iscariot.  Others  maintain  that  he 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  IscaHcik^ 
being  put  for  IssachanotA€9^ 
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ISHMAELITES,  the  descendants  of 
Ishmaely  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar, 
by  an  Egyptian  woman  whom  he  married* 
Ishmael  became  the  father  of  a  numerous 
posterity*  He  had  twelve  sons,  from 
whom  are  derived  the  twelve  Arab  tribes 
still  in  existence,  and  who  retain  the  cha- 
racter of  their  progenitor,  that  he  would 
be  a  wild  man.     See  Arabia. 

ISH-TOB,  a  country  at  the  north 
extremity  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead 
towards  Lebanon,  2  Sam.  x.  6. 

ISRAELITES,  a  name  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  Jews,  who  were  so  called  from 
the  appellation  given  by  the  mysterious 
wrestler  to  their  great  ancestor  Jacob, 
GeD.xxxii.  24.  Its  literal  signification  is,  a 
prince  with  God^  or  one  that  wrestleth 
with  Gody  as  if  it  had  been  written  /^A- 
raeL  The  term  Israel^  however,  is  re- 
stricted in  Scripture,  and  means  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ten  Tribes^  designated  the 
Kimffdom  aflsraeif  as  distinct  from  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  In  this  sense  it  is 
oonsidered  in  this  article,  which  contains 
a  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  final 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes. 

Every  reader  of  Scripture  history  is 
iamiliarwith  the  celebrated  revolt  of  the 
Hebrews  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Jtehoboam.  It  was  distinctly  declared 
to  his  ftther  Solomon,  who  in  his  latter 
years  had  been  drawn  into  idolatrous 
practices  by  his  wives,  that  his  kingdom 
wookl  be  **  rent,"  and  would  be  given  to 
kis  •*  servant,^  1  Kings  xi.  1 1  a  <<  Not- 
withstanding," said  the  Divine  announce- 
ment, **  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  it,  for 
David  thy  father's  sake ;  but  I  will  rend 
it  out  of  the  hand  of  thy  son.  Howbeit, 
I  will  not  rend  away  all  the  kingdom,  but 
will  give  one  tribe  (including  Benja- 
min) to  thy  son  for  David  my  servant's 
sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  which  I 
faave  chosen."  The  person  who  was  to 
head  the  revolt  was  Jeroboam,  at  that 
time  an  exile  in  Egypt,  who  returned  as 
soon  as  he  hear^  of  Solomon's  death  and 
the  accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  who  was 
unanimously  chosen  the  leader  of  the 
disafiected  Tribes. 

VOL.  II. 


The  coronation  of  Rehoboam  took 
place  at  Shechem,  the  capital  of  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Joseph,  and  the  **  con- 
gregation of  Israel,"  as  they  are  termed 
by  the  inspired  historian,  embraced  that 
opportunity  to  present  a  petition  and 
remonstrance  to  the  king.  They  com- 
plained of  the  severe  government  of  his 
father  Solomon — ^that  he  had  made  their 
"  yoke  heavy,"  and  they  proffered  their 
willing  allegiance  if  he  would  grant  them 
relief.  They  wished,  in  short,  to  enter 
into  a  new  stipulation  with'  Rehoboam 
as  heir  to  the  crown,  a  precaution  which 
had  been  neglected  at  the  accession  of 
Solomon.  The  particular  grievances  of 
which  the  people  complained  were  the 
tributes  exacted  by  Solomon  for  the 
expenses  of  his  family,  his  buildings,  and 
the  maintenance  of  his  vast  establish- 
ments. The  tribute  of  the  conquered 
nations,  the  presents  from  foreign  princes, 
and  the  profits  of  his  commercial  specu- 
lations, were  not  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  this  munificent  Oriental  prince,  and 
be  was  obliged  to  institute  a  regular 
system  of  taxation  similar  to  that  existing 
in  European  monarchies,  which  brought 
all  his  subjects  more  or  less  under  its 
operation.  It  also  appears  that  he  re- 
quired extraordinary  grants  for  particular 
undertakings,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
present  of  **  six-score  talents  of  gold" 
from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  he  ordered  a 
levy  *'  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  own  house,  and  Miilo,  and  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  Hazor,  and  Me- 
giddo,  and  Gezer,"  1  Kings  ix.  1 5.  Thus 
it  was  that  under  Solomon  the  Israelites  ^ 
first  sensibly  experienced  the  conse- 
quences which  Samuel  had  warned  them 
would  result  from  their  preference  of 
monarchical  government  to  the  sacred 
theocracy  of  which  God  was  the  head 
and  governor.  These  facts  are  of  great 
importance  as  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  the  memorable  revolt  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  It  must  be  remembered,  more- 
over, that  even  at  the  present  time  the 
Oriental  feeling  is  completely  opposed 
to  an  organized-system  of  taxation  from 
which  none  can  escape.     Although  the 
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people  eventually  pay  more  than  such  a 
system  would  exact,  they  rather  prefer 
the  contingeucies  of  uncertain  demand — 
when  they  do  not  know  beforehand  what 
they  are  to  pay,  and  have  reason  to  hope 
that  nothing  will  be  required,  or  that  the 
demand,  being  unequal,  may  not  fall 
individually  on  themselves — to  the  posi^ 
live  knowledge  and  certainty  that  at  a 
stated  period  a  proportion  of  their  income 
will  be  taken  from  them,  without  any 
hope  of  postponement  or  exemption.  This 
feeling  is  entertained  even  by  the  person 
who  benefits  by  such  demands,  and  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  the  governors 
of  Oriental  cities  preferring  to  hazard 
their  income  on  the  chance  results  of 
fines  and  exactions,  rather  than  receiving 
a  regular  salary  equal  or  even  superior 
to  what  they  might  hope  to  secure. 
Another  fact  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  connected  with  the  circumstances 
of  this  revolt  All  the  taxes  of  the 
Israelites  were  taken  directly  from  the 
produce  of  their  grounds  and  cattle,  and 
even  a  light  contribution  raised  in  this 
way  would  be  felt  more  severely  and  paid 
more  reluctantly  than  a  heavier  one  rais- 
ed indirectly  on  articles  of  consumption 
— a  refinement  of  finance,  it  has  been  ap- 
propriately observed,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  understood  in  the  days 
of  Solomon. 

The  matter  thus  assumed  a  very  serious 
import,  as  it  completely  involved  the 
union  of  the  Tribes.  Rehoboam,  who 
was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  accession,  and  who  therefore 
could  not  plead  the  rashness  or  inexpe- 
rience of  youth  for  his  conduct,  required 
three  days  to  deliberate  on  the  proposal. 
In  the  interval,  if  he  had  listened  to  the 
advice  of  hb  grave  and  well  informed 
councillors,  he  might  perhaps  have  de- 
prived Jeroboam  of  an  opportunity  of 
revolting;  but  he  rashly  preferred  the 
advice  of  some  young  men  who  had  been 
educated  with  him  at  his  father's  court, 
and  instead  of  soothing  the  people  on  the 
third  day,  he  told  them  that,  instead  of 
complying  with  their  demand,  or  even 
examining  if  their  grievances  were  well- 


founded,  he  had  resolved  to  govern 
them  with  greater  severity  tban  his  fa- 
ther had  done : — "  My  father,"  he  said, 
**  made  your  yoke  heavy,  and  I  will 
add  to  your  yoke ;  my  father  chastised 
you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise 
you  with  scorpions."  He  speaks  of  a 
simple  scourge,  and  places  it  in  opposition 
to  another  more  painful  which  is  desig- 
nated a  scorpion,  probably  to  denote  a 
comparison  between  the  pain  respectively 
occasioned  by  the  scourge  and  the  reptile, 
although  the  Rabbins  generally  think  that 
the  scorpion  was  composed  of  knotty  and 
thorny  twigs,  by  which  the  flesh  was  se- 
verely lacerated — scourges  similar  to  those 
used  among  the  Romans  as  a  means  of  tor- 
ture, and  particularly  by  masters  in  the 
punishment  of  their  slaves.  This  threat 
produced  the  celebrated  and  significant 
exclamation  from  the  remonstrants,  *'  To 
your  tents,  O  Israel !  Now  see  to  thine 
own  house,  David."  They  instantly  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  poste- 
rity of  David,  whom  they  contemptuously 
designated  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  allusion  to 
his  origin :  *'  What  portion  have  we  in 
David?  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the 
son  of  «Tesse."  The  triumphs  of  David 
and  the  splendour  of  Solomon  were  alike 
forgotten.  Adoram,  whom  Rehoboam 
sent  to  quell  the  tumult,  and  who  was  the 
receiver-general  of  the  tribute,  was  mur- 
dered by  the  exasperated  people,  and 
the  king  himself  **  made  speed  to  get  him 
up  to  his  chariot  to  flee  to  Jerusalem." 
Ten  of  the  Tribes  were  included  in  the 
revolt,  Judah  and  Benjamin  alone  remain- 
ing faithful  to  Rehoboam,  and  these  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  history  as 
one  tribe,  having  incorporated  their  inte- 
rests, and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  being 
partly  in  the  one  tribe  and  partly  in  the 
other. 

The  tribes  chose  Jeroboam,  the  chief 
ringleader  of  the  revolt,  to  be  their  king, 
and  the  new  monarchy  was  designated 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  The  terri- 
torial possessions  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
included  the  provinces  or  canton»  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  together  with  all  the  tribu- 
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tary  nations  afi  far  as  the  Euphrates; 
while  Rehoboam's  kingdom  was  limited 
to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in- 
cluding Pbilistia  and  Edom,  which  made 
It  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  the  dominions 
oi  Solomon.  Jeroboam  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Epbraim  or  Joseph,  which  had  in  an- 
cient times  received  some  obscure  pro- 
mises of  a  crown,  Gen.  xlix.  26;  Deut. 
xzxiii.  16.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  had 
all  along  envied  the  precedence  of  Judah, 
and  was  now  made  the  Instrument  of  its 
correction  and  humiliation.  Humanly 
speaking,  the  revolt  was  caused  by  the 
rashness  of  Rehoboam,  who  had  calcu- 
lated on  overawing  the  malcontents  by 
using  high  and  threatening  language ; 
but  the  inspired  historian  gives  us  also 
another  cause,  which  was  indeed  the  real 
one: ''  The  cause  was  from  the  Lord,  that 
he  might  perform  his  saying  which  the 
Lord  spake  by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  unto 
Jeroboam."  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Sdomon,  immediately  before  Jeroboam 
was  compelled  to  escape  into  Egypt  for 
his  treasonable  practices. 

Rehoboam  arrived  safely  at  Jerusalem 
without  receiving  any  insult  from  the 
revdters,  and  he  immediately  adopted 
measures  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 
He  mustered  an  army  of  180,000  men 
out  of  the  two  faithfril  tribes;  but  while 
he  was  preparing  for  war,  the  Prophet 
Shemaiah  was  commissioned  to  prohibit 
any  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Rehoboam. 
*<  Thus  satth  the  Lord,  Ye  shall  not  go 
Qp,  nor  fight  against  your  brethren  the 
Children  of  Israel.  Return  every  man 
to  his  house,  for  this  thing  is  from  me." 
The  advice '  was  followed,  but  there 
existed  continual  animosities  and  colli- 
sions between  the  two  kings  during  their 
respective  reigns. 

We  must  now  consider  Jeroboam  as  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  separate  king- 
dom of  Israel,  which  occupies  a  most 
mteresting  portion  of  sacred  history.  He 
began  to  secure  his  newly  acquired  throne 
by  repairing  and  fortifying  Shechem  and 
Fennel,  the  former  of  which  he  consti- 
tuted his  metropolis.  These  two  places 
had  been  ahnost  destroyed,  the  one  by 


Gideon,  and  the  other  by  Abimelech, 
Judges  viii.  17  ;  ix.  45.     Shechem  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
until  Samaria  wieus  built  by  Omri.     But 
there  was  still  one  thing  which  Jeroboam 
feared  might  in  time  reconcile  the  revolt- 
ed tribes  to  the  house  of  David,  namely, 
their  going  three  times  a  year  to  Jerusa*. 
lem.     Afraid  to  hazard  the  inconstancy 
of  the  people,  he  resolved  to  sacrifice 
religion  to  his  safety.     He  Accordingly 
set  up  two  golden  calves  at  Bethel  and 
Dan,  the  extremities  of  his  kingdom,  and 
he   commanded  his  subjects  to  repair 
thither  for  the  worship  of  God,  with- 
out proceeding  to  Jerusalem.    This  bold 
stroke  of  policy  was  accompanied  by 
other  innovations.     He  changed  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  from  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month  to  the  fifteenth  of  the 
eighth  month.     He  made  priests  of  the 
"  lowest  of  the  people,  which  were  not  of 
the  sons  of  Levi."     By  the  Law  none 
but  a  Levite  of  Aaron's  family  could  be 
a  priest,  and  none  but  a  Levite  could  of- 
ficiate in  the  subordinate  services  of  reli- 
gion.    Hence  it  is  evident  from  Jero- 
boam's conduct,  that  none  of  the  Priests 
and  Levites  had  sanctioned  the  revolt, 
and  he  was  thus  compelled  to  appoint 
persons  out  of  any  of  the  tribes  who  were 
willing  to  accept  the  office.     We  never 
read  of  any  high  priest  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  perhaps  no  one  was  ever 
bold  enough  formally  to  assume  the  of*- 
fice ;  but  as  we  find  Jeroboam  immedi- 
ately afterwards  himself  burning  incense, 
and  as  this  was  a  function  discharged  by 
the  high  priest,  it  appears  that  the  king 
designed  to  unite  the  high  priesthood  and 
the  royal  dignity  in  his  own  person,  at 
least  on  great  occasions.     Such  an  union 
of  the  priestly  and  regal  offices  has  had 
other  examples  in  the  East.     The  arbi- 
trary changes  effected  by  Jeroboam  be- 
came afterwards  so  interwoven  with  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
that  even  his  pious  successors  did  not 
venture  to  abolish  them,  or  attempt  to 
re-establish  the  authority  of  the  funda- 
mental law. 

We  thus  perceive  that  in  the  Kingdom' 
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of  Israel  there  was,  from  the  very  first, 
the  greatest  disregard  of  the  Divine  com- 
mands. Jeroboam  had  received  no  pro- 
mise of  an  eternal  kingdom  as  David  had, 
yet  the  assurance  was  given  to  him  that 
if  he  obeyed  the  Law  a^  David  had  done, 
the  throne  would  continue  in  his  fami- 
ly, 1  Kings  xi.  37,  38 ;  xii.  23,  24 ;  2 
Chron.  xi.  1-4 ;  xii.  15.  But  he  trusted 
little  to  these  promises,  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  golden  calves — an  imitation  of 
the  Apis  an4  Mnevis  of  the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  he  had  long  dwelt  in  exile 
— was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  worship 
of  God.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  golden  calf  set  up  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, that  no  apostacy  from  Jehovah  to 
false  deities  was  immediately  intended; 
and,  being  distrustful  of  the  Divine  pro- 
mises, he  was  not  without  reason  afraid, 
that  if  his  subjects  went  three  times  to 
Jerusalem  every  year,  as  the  Law  requir- 
ed, they  might  soon  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  David.  It  was, 
however,  a  gross  irregularity,  and  an  in- 
fusion of  idolatrous  ideas  into  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  He  seems  to  have 
adopted  many  Egyptian  ideas  during  his 
exile  in  Egypt,  by  which  he  was  influ- 
enced in  his  selection  of  the  symbob  of 
the  golden  calves.  He  probably  thought 
that  this  was  the  least  oflensive  contriv- 
ance by  which  his  object  could  be  at- 
tained ;  and  in  that  object  his  successors 
also  were  so  much  interested,  that  they 
took  special  care  to  keep  up  this  symbo- 
lical worship.  Hence  it  is  said  of  all  of 
them,  that  they  **  departed  not  from  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin." 

The  dedication  of  the  golden  cdives 
was  proclaimed  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people 
had  assembled  at  Bethel,  where  Jeroboam 
ofliciated  in  person  at  the  altar,  when  a 
prophet  was  sent  from  Judah  to  announce 
to  him  the  Divine  indignation  at  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  "  a  child  of  the  house 
of  David,  Josiah  by  name,"  would  ofier 
upon  that  attar  **  the  priests  of  the  high- 
places  that  burnt  incense  upon  it,  and 
men's  bones  would  be  burnt  upon  it." 


This  clear,  distinct,  and  remarkable  pro- 
phecy purported  what  was  to  be  done  by 
a  prince  who  was  not  born  till -360  years 
afterwards.  Jeroboam  stretched  out  his 
arm  to  cause  the  prophet  to  be  appre- 
hended, but  to  his  great  surprise  it  wither- 
ed. It  was,  however,  restored  on  his  sub- 
mission, and  the  prophet  departed.  The 
fate  of  this  unfortunate  "  mdn  of  God," 
about  whose  identity  there  have  been 
many  conjectures,  is  minutely  related  by 
the  inspired  historian,  1  Kings  xiit.  1 1-32; 
but  Jeroboam  was  nothing  moved  at  these 
extraordinary  events.  He  **  returned  not 
from  his  evil  way,  but  made  again  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people  priests  of  the  high- 
places:  whosoever  would  he  consecrated 
him,  and  he  became  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  high-places." 

The  conduct  of  Jeroboam  was  of 
considerable  advantage  to  the  king  of 
Judah.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  dispersed 
throughout  all  the  tribes,  resorted  in 
great  numbers  to  Jerusalem  from  their 
respective  cities,  accompanied  by  many 
belonging  to  the  revolted  tribes,  who 
were  indignant  at  the  golden  calves 
of  Jeroboam,  and  who  repaired  to  the 
holy  city  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  Law  of  Moses.  Rehoboam  soon 
saw  his  subjects  as  numerous  and  power- 
ful as  those  of  his  rival;  and  if  he  had 
acted  in  a  prudent  and  religious  manner, 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  would  soon  have 
been  weakened,  for,  as  Professor  Jahn 
observes,  **  Divine  Providence  was  fa- 
vourable or  adverse  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  according  as  the  people  obeyed  or 
transgressed  the  Law ;  only  here  the  royal 
family  remained  unchanged,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  promise  given  to  David. 
We  indeed  meet  with  many  idolatrous 
and  rebellious  kings,  but  they  are  always 
succeeded  by  those  of  purer  mind,  who 
put  a  stop  to  idolatry,  re-established  theo- 
cracy in  the  hearts  of  their  subjects,  and 
by  the  aid  of  Prophets,  Priests,  and 
Levites,  and  the  services  of  the  Temple, 
restored  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
God."  But  unfortunately  for  Rehoboam, 
he  had  scarcely  continued  three  years 
in  the  observance  of  true  religion,  when 
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he  plaoged  into  the  vilest  idolatries,  ex- 
ceeding even  the  revolted  Israelites,  en- 
oouraging  the  most  licentious  and  abo- 
minable rites  and  practices.  Sbishak, 
kiDgof  Elgypt,  was  the  instrument  selected 
to  punish  Rehoboam.  He  continued 
in  a  state  of  petty  warfare  with  Jeroboam 
until  his  death,  which  happened  some 
years  before  his  rival. 

Rehoboam  was  succeeded  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  by  his  son  Abijam,  or 
Abijah,  as  be  is  called  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Chronicles,  who  immediately  took  the 
field  against  the  king  of  Israel  at  the  head 
of  400,000  men,  and  encamped  at  Zema- 
raim  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim.    Jero- 
boam met  him  with  an  army  double  that 
number.    The  two  kings  being  within 
besring  of  each  other,  Abijah  addressed 
a  bitter  invective  to  Jeroboam,  in  which 
he  upbraided  him  for  his  base  extraction 
and  treacherous  conduct,  reminding  him 
that  he,  who  had  been  a  servant  of  Solo- 
mon, had  taken  advantage  of  Rehoboam 
when  he  was  **  young  and  tender-heart- 
ed"— ^had  deprived  him  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  kingdom — had  endeavoured 
to  secure  it  by  withdrawing  the  people 
irom  the  worship  of  the  true  God  to  the 
practice  of  the  most  abominable  idolatries 
•~had  cast  out  "  the  priests  of  the  Lord, 
the  yns  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites" — and 
had  been  guilty  of  the  most  impious  in- 
novations.  He  concluded  by  telling  him 
that  he  could  expect  nothing  but  ruin  and 
destruction,  as  a  just  punishment  for  his 
rebellion  to  his  God  and  to  his  prince, 
who  came  against  him^with  an  army  of 
men  faithful  to  the  service  of  both.  Such 
reproaches  made  little  impression  upon 
Jeroboam.     While  he  craftily  pretended 
to  listen  to  Abijah,  he  had  ordered  a 
body  of  his  troops  to  file  round-the  hill 
and  surprise  him  in  the  rear,  while  he 
conducted  the  attack  in  front;  and  this 
movement  was  so  skilfully  effected,  that 
Abijah  found  himself  surrounded  before 
he  was  aware.     His  position  caused  an 
universal  outcry  in  his  army,  which  would 
probably  have  been  succeeded  by  a  pa- 
nic, had  not  Divine  Providence  inter- 
lered  in  a  direct  manner,  and  Jeroboam 


was  completely  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
500,000  men.  The  victory  was  followed 
up  by  a  pursuit,  iu  which  several  im- 
portant places,  particularly  Bethel,  were 
taken  from  the  Israelites,  and  Jeroboam 
was  so  much  weakened  by  this  disaster, 
that  he  never  recovered  his  strength 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

Jeroboam  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nadab, 
who  in  the  second  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  murdered  by  Baasba,  the 
son  of  Abijah,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
when  he  was  laying  siege  to  Gibbethon. 
With  Nadab  the  family  and  race  of  Jero- 
boam became  extinct;  this  bold  conspi- 
rator cut  off  every  person  nearly  or 
remotely  connected  with  him,  as  the 
Prophet  had  foretold.  Although  Baasha 
thus  became  the  instrument  of  Divine 
vengeance  against  Jeroboam,  he  was  per- 
sonally not  actuated  by  any  religious 
motive  or  hatred  of  idolatry,  but  merely 
by  worldly  policy  to  secure  himself  in 
the  throne  he  had  usurped;  for  we  read 
that  **  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  Jero- 
boam, and  in  his  sin  wherewith  he  made 
Israel  to  sin."  He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Tirzah,  where  he  reigned  twenty- four 
years ;  but  on  account  of  his  maintain- 
ing the  idolatrous  abuses  of  Jeroboam,  a 
prophet  named  Jehu  was  sent  to  announce 
to  him  the  determination  of  God  to  ex- 
terminate his  family,  and  that  his  "  house 
would  be  made  like  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebat."  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Elah  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  the  revolt,  who  was  murdered  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  with  all  his 
father's  family,  by  Zimrii  according  to 
the  prediction  of  Jehu. 

Thus  had  two  dynasties  of  the  ktng- 
don^  of  Israel  become  extinct  within  fifty 
years  after  the  revol£.  .  The  Israelites 
were  still  occupied  with  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon  on  the.  frontiers  of  the  Philis- 
tines, when  they  heard  of  Zimri's  treach- 
ery and  usurpation  of  the  throne.  They 
immediately  proclaimed  Omri,  their  ge- 
neral, king,  and,  raising  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  marched  to  Tirzah,  the  royal 
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residence  of  Zimri.  The  usurper,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  only  seven 
days,  made  little  resistance,  but  retired 
to  his  palace,  to  which  he  set  fire,  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  In  the  meantime 
a  party  had  elevated  a  chief  named  Tibni 
to  the  throne;  and  although  it  was  the 
weaker  party,  it  was  not  till  Tibni's  death 
that  Omri's  claims  were  generally  ac- 
knowledged. This  military  prince  per- 
sisted "  in  all  the  way  of  Jeroboam."  He 
built  Samaria,  about  thirty-two  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  made  it  his  capi- 
tal, and  there  all  the  succeeding  kings  of 
Israel  resided. 

Omri  reigned'' twelve  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ahab,  the  weakest 
of  all  the  Israelitish  monarchs,  who  was 
completely  under  the  authority  of  hi^ 
idolatrous  wife  Jezebel,  daughter  of  £th- 
baal,  or  Ithobalus,  king  of  Tyre.  The 
golden  calves  had  hitherto  been  the  only 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  Jezebel  introduced  the  Zidonian 
idolatrv,  which  consisted  in  human  sacri- 
flees  and  the  most  abominable  ceremo- 
nies. These  were  first  practised  in  the 
palace ;  but  Ahab  built  a  temple  at  Sa- 
maria, erected  an  image  and  altar,  and 
consecrated  a  grove  to  Baal  in  that  city. 
As  he  often  assisted  at  these  impious 
rites,  his  example  was  soon  imitated 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Idolatry  be- 
came the  predominant  religion;  multi- 
tudes of  priests  and  prophets  of  Baal  were 
maintained  by  Jezebel ;  and  the  golden 
calves,  designed  as  representations  br 
emblems  of  Jehovah,  were  viewed  with 
no  more  reverence  than  Baal  and  its 
image.  The  lamentable  defection  was 
complete,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  was  for  ever  lost 
to  the  apostate  Tribes.  Misfortunes, 
plagues,  and  disasters  ensued,  but  these 
had  little  eflect  on  the  mind  of  Ahab. 
War  and  famine  were  the  punishments 
of  his  idolatry,  while  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Judah  prospered  under  the 
pious  Jehoshaphat.  The  Prophet  Elijah 
was  repeatedly  sent  to  him  to  warn  him 
pf  his  conduct;  'and  the  actions  of  that 

fflftPfiripiff  wsprt^r  pf  4ivinp  truth  are 


minutely  given  by  the  inspired  historian. 
A  severe  drought,  which  continued  three 
years  and  six  months,  succeeded  the  fa- 
mine; nor  did  rain  invigorate  and  refresh 
the  inheritance  of  the  Ten  Tribes  until 
the  memorable  slaughter  of  the  priests  of 
Baal  at  the  brook  Kishon,  near  Mount 
Carmel,  by  order  of  the  Prophet. 

The  wickedness  of  Ahab  and  the  con- 
tinued impieties  of  his  queen  render  his 
reign  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in^ 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  not  content 
with  receiving  his  homage,  besi^ed  Sa- 
maria at  the  bead  of  a  numerous  army, 
in  which  were  thirty-two  petty  kings 
or  chiefs.  But  this  powerful  army  did 
not  intimidate  Ahal) ;  he  sallied  out  from 
the  city  at  mid-day,  leading  in  person  a 
small  number  of  tfoops,  and  compelled 
the  Syrian  host  to  retire  with  prodigious 
loss.  On  the  following  year  Benhadad 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  this  disaster,  but 
he  was  again  defeated  by  the  Israelites, 
a  terrible  slaughter  of  his  army  followed, 
and  he  was  himself  nearly  taken  prisoner 
in  the  city  of  Aphek.  The  Syrian  mo- 
narch saw  his  danger^  and  sent  a  sub* 
missive  letter  to  Ahab,  who  received  him 
with  the  utmost  generosity,  insisted  on 
him  entering  his  own  chariot,  took  him 
to  his  pavilion,  where  they  formed  %mu- 
tual  alliance,  and  dismissed  him  without 
any  farther  ransom.  As  soon  as  Ben- 
hadad had  departed,  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  Prophets  presented  himself  before 
Ahab,  his  face  covered  with  blood  and 
dust,  and  complained  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  recent  battle  a  Syrian  prisoner  of 
note  had  been  committed  to  his  charge, 
with  strict  orders  to  keep  him  s&fe,  other- 
wise he  would  forfeit  his  life,  or  pay  the 
penalty  of  a  talent  of  silver ;  but  whilst 
he  occupied  himself  with  various  matters 
the  prisoner  escaped,  and  he  ^as  now  in 
danger  of  being  punished  for  his  neglect. 
Ahab,  believing  the  story  to  be  literally 
true,  scrupled  not  to  affirm  the  penalty, 
and  ordered  him  either  to  pay  the  fine 
or  to  suffer  death.  The  prophet  seemingly 
agreed,  went  out  from  his  presence,  threw 
Qfl*his  disguise,  washed  himself,  andngaia 
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a|^>eared  before  the  king, who  at  once  knew 
him,  and  was  immediately  informed  that 
he  had  passed  sentence  against  himself. 
**  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Because  thou  hast 
let  go  out  of  thy  hand  a  man  whom  I 
appointed  to  utter  destruction,  therefore 
thy  life  shaU  go  for  his  life,  and  thy  people 
for  his  people."  Ahab  was  struck  with 
surprise  at  the  boldness  of  this  stratagem, 
and  set  out  for  Samaria  in  grief  and  in- 
dignation. He  nevertheless  observed  his 
treaty  with  Benhadad,  until  that  prince, 
who  persisted  in  detaining  Kamoth- 
Gilead,  which  belonged  to  Israel,  con- 
trary to  his  promises,  again  compelled 
him  on  that  account  to  invade  his  terri- 
tories three  years  afterwards.  Josephus 
says  that  the  prophet  who  was  concerned 
in  the  stratagem  was  Micaiah,  and  that 
Ahab  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  for 
his  presumption — a  fact  not  unlikely,  as 
we  find  that  when  the  king  was  marching 
towards  Ramoth-Gilead  in  company  with 
Jehoshaphat,  he  expressed  the  strongest 
aversion  to  that  prophet,  who  had  been 
sent  for  at  the  express  request  of  the 
king  of  Judah,  and  condemned  him  to 
the  same  punishment. 

At  length  the  Divine  vengeance  was 
inflicted  on  Ahab.  Elijah  had  been  or- 
dered to  anoint  Jehu  king  over  Israel, 
and  to  perform  the  same  ceremony  to 
Hazael,  who  was  to  supersede  Benhadad, 
while  Elisha  was  selected  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor in  the  prophetical  office.  The 
announcement  was  also  given  on  that 
occasion :— «<<  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
him  that  escapeth  the  sword  of  Hazael 
shall  Jehu  slay,  and  him  that  escapeth 
from  the  sword  of  Jehu  shall  Elisha  slay." 
This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the 
sword  of  Hazael  was  destined  to  do  exe- 
cution before  the  sword  of  Jehu,  and  the 
sword  of  Jehu  before  that  of  Elisha,  but 
only  that  God  had  selected  these  three 
persons  to  punish  the  Israelites ;  and  as 
we  do  not  read  that  Elisha  caused  any 
persons  to  be  actually  slain  except  the 
young  men  of  Bethel,  perhaps  the  render- 
ing of  Calmet  conveys  the  exact  meaning: 
'*  If  the  vengeance  which  Hazael  shall 
take  of  these  wicked  people  shall  not  be 


sufficiently  great,  Jehu  shall  supply  it; 
and  if  Jehu  does  not  fulfil  my  purposes, 
Elisha  shall  complete  them."     The  affair 
of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  whose  vineyard 
Ahab  coveted,  and  whom  he  caused  to 
be  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  Jeze- 
bel on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  that  he 
might  obtain  possession  of  it — Naboth 
having  positively  refused  to  sell  the  in* 
heritance  of  his  fathers — accelerated  his 
ruin.     The  Prophet  Elijah  was  commis- 
sioned to  denounce  him  for  this  infamous 
murder;  the  guilty  conscience  of  the  king 
was  struck  when  he  saw  the  Prophet,  and 
he  exclaimed,  "  Hast  thou  found  me,  O 
mine  enemy  ?**    His  awful  doom  was  pro- 
nounced with  that  of  hi^  queen: — "  The 
dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  waU  (or 
ditch)  of  Jezreel.      Him  that  dieth  of 
Ahab  in  tlie  city  the  dogs  shall  eat,  and 
him  that  dieth  in  the  field  shall  the  fowls 
of  tlie  air  eat."     This  ominous  and  in- 
evitable fate  filled  him  with  the  utmost 
alarm,  and  for  once  he  was  sincere  in  his 
humiliation  and  repentance  for  his  crimes. 
His  conduct  was  approved  by  the  great 
Jehovah,  who  declared  to  his  Prophet 
that  on  account  of  his  contrition  tiie  evils 
threatened  would  not  be  inflicted  in  his 
days,  but  in  those  of  his  son. 

The  occupation  of  Ramoth-Gilead  by 
the  Syrians  determined  Ahab  to  proclaim 
war,  and  in  this  war  he  contrived  to  in- 
duce the  king  of  Judah  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part.  They  marched  with  their  united 
forces  to  besiege  Ramotli-Gilead,  where 
the  Syrian  army  met  them  in  order  of 
battle,  commanded  by  the  king  of  Syria 
in  person,  who  had  issued  a  general  order 
to  his  officers  that  they  were  to  "  fight 
neither  with  small  nor  great  save  only 
with  the  king  of  Israel."  A  bloody  battle 
ensued,  in  which  Ahab  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  random  arrow,  and  he 
died  in  the  evening  of  that  day.  As  soon 
as  his  death  was  known,  his  generals 
caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  the 
hostile  armies  withdrew  during  the  night. 
The  body  of  Ahab  was  brought  to  Sama- 
ria, and  interred  in  the  royal  sejiulchre. 
His  armour,  chariot,  and  harncbs,  clottod 
with  his  blood,  were  washed  in  the  Pool 
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of  Samaria,  and  during  that  operation  it 
was  licked  up  by  dogs,  which  verified 
Elijah's  prophecy  against  him. 

Ahab'was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahaziah, 
who  was  no  better  than  his  father.    In  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  he  fell  through 
the  lattice  of  an  upper  apartment  of  his 
palace,  and  he  died  soon  afterwards,  as 
Elijah  had  foretold.  Jehoram,  the  second 
son  of  Ahab,  succeeded  Ahaziah.     At 
this  period  the  thrones  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael were  both  filled  by  kings  of  the  same 
name,  and  both  were  soon  immersed  in 
the  most  wanton  impiety— Jehoram,  king 
of  Israel,  being  under  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Jezebel,  and  Jehoram,  king  of 
Judah,  being  equally  influenced  by  his 
queen  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Jezebel, 
who  faithftilly  imitated  her  mother's  idol- 
atries.    By  the  prophecies  and  miracles 
of  Elijah,  the  king  of  Israel  had  been  at 
first  induced  to  acknowledge  the  true 
God;  and  although  he  permitted  the 
golden  calves  to  remain,  and  left  undis- 
turbed the  temple  of  Baal  at  Samaria* 
probably  because  he  feared  the  power  of 
his  mother  Jezebel,  he  took  away  the 
idolatrous  image  of  Baal  made  by  his 
fiither  Ahab.    Elisha,  the  snocessor  of 
^jah  in  the  prophetical  office,  always 
found  ready  access  to  Jehoram,  and  gave 
him  several  valuable  advices,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Syrians,  with  whom 
Israel  had  been  at  war  since  the  time  of 
Omri,  were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  great  Jehovah. 
JehoramAlso  gained  an  important  victory 
over  the  Moabites,  who  had  revolted  dur- 
ing the  reign  or  at  the  death  of  Ahab, 
and  had  made  themselves  independent 
during  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah.    But 
idolatry  still  continued,  and  at  length  the 
fate  of  the  house  of  Ahab  was  inflicted. 
Elijah  had  been  ordered  to  anoint  Jehu 
king  over' Israel,  but  Ahab's  humiliation 
had  moved  God  to  defier  the  judgment 
pronounced  upon  him  and  his  family; 
and  the  perfbrmance  of  this  duty  devolved 
upon  Elisha,  who,  however,  did  not  dis- 
chai^  it  in  person,  either  because  he 
was  batter  known  and  the  matter  re- 
quifeci  sepreojr,  or,  beinp  old,  was  unable 


to  undertake  a  long  journey,  as  he  was 
then  at  Damascus. 

Jehoram  continued  to  follow  the  ido- 
latrous example  of  his  fath<v  Ahab,  and 
the  first  prominent  indication  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  was  the  revolt  of  the 
Edomites,  who  refused  to  pay  him  the 
usual  tribute.     He  took  the  field  against 
them,  and  defeated  them,  but  they  soon 
recovered  sufficient  strength  to  assert 
their  independence,  thus  verifying  the 
prophecy  of  Isaac,  that  Esau's  posterity 
would  in  time  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Jacob.     Shortly  after  this  the  city  of 
Samaria  sustained  a  severe  siege  by  the 
Syrians,  and  the  famine  which  ensued  in 
the  city  was  so  severe  that  the  head  of 
an  ass  was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of 
silver ;  and  if  we  reckon  those  pieces  of 
silver  as  shekels,   at  one  shilling  and 
threepence,  they  amount  to  five  pounds 
sterling — a  vast  sum  for  a  small  quantity 
of  meat,    which  was  besides  declared 
unclean,  according  to  the  Law.    It  is 
not  known  how  long  this  siege  lasted, 
but  the  severity  of  the  famine  in  the  city 
was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
it  had  commenced  some  yoars  before  in 
the  country,  and  had  been  foreseen  by 
Elisha,  who  had  been  forced  by  it  into 
the  city.   The  siege,  however,  was  raised 
in  a  singular  manner,  an  extraordinary 
noise,  as  of  an  array  of  chariots,  horses, 
and  armed  men,  having  been  heard  by 
the  Syrian  army  during  the  night,  which 
made  them  conclude  that  Jehoram  had 
obtained  assistance  from  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
A  panic  spread  through  the  camp,  and 
their  consternation  was  so  great  that 
they  did  not  even  mount  their  horses, 
but  fied  in  the  utmost  confusion  on  foot. 
Besides  a  great  variety  of  rich  plunder, 
they  lef^  such  a  quantity  of  provisions 
that  a  measure  of  fine  flour  was  sold  for 
a  shekel,  and  the  rest  in  proportion,  at 
the  gate  of  Samaria.     Jehoram,  "being 
thus  relieved  from  his  desperate  situa- 
tion, resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Ramoth-Gilead,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Hazael,  who  had  murdered  Benhadad  and 
usurped  his  throne.     He  sept  an  ^ipbai^y 
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to  Ahaziab,  king  of  Judah,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  Jehorarn,  to  request 
his  aid  in  the  enterprise,  which  he  pro- 
cured with  little  difficulty,  the  king  of 
Judah  being  wholly  guided  by  his  mother 
Athaliah,  who  initiated  him  in  all  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  Ahab's  family. 
This  expedition  appeared  at  first  to  be 
more  successful  than  the  former  one 
under  Ahab,  but  in  the  end  it  proved 
the  source  of  numerous  misfortunes  to 
Israel,  and  gave  Hazael  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  all  those  cruelties  foretold  by 
Elisha«  .  Nor  did  it  prove  personally  less 
fatal  to  Jelioram,  who,  although  the  city 
was  taken,  was  so  desperately  wounded 
that  be  was  compelled  to  return  to  Jezreel 
to  be  cured,  where  he  was  visited  by 
Ahaziah.  Jehu  was  left  at  the  head  of 
a  sufficient  force  to  secure  the  place. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  and  while  Jeho- 
ram's  a£fairs  were  in  this  condition,  that 
the  prophet  commissioned  by  Elisha  to 
anoint  Jefau  arrived  at  Ramoth-Gilead. 
He  found  bim  and  the  captains  of  the 
army  assembled  in  an  apartment,  pro- 
bably the  state-room  over  the  gateway  of 
the  building,  citadel,  or  palace,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  transaction,  and,  address- 
ing himself  exclusively  to  him,  told  him 
that  he  had  a  message  to  him  of  moment- 
ous importance.  The  prophet  took  him  to 
a  chamber  in  the  interior  of  the  building, 
and  there  anointed  him  king,  informing 
bim  that  he  was  to  smite  the  house  of 
Ahab  his  master  and  cut  off  his  whole 
family,  that  the  blood  of  the  prophets  and 
of  ill  the  servants  of  the  Lord  might  be 
avenged.  The  Jews  think  that  none  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  were  anointed  except 
at  the  first  promotion  of  a  family  to  the 
throne,  or  when  the  succession  was  dis- 
puted; and  hence  Jehu  was  anointed, 
because  the  succession  was  transferred 
from  the  right  line  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
into  the  family  of  Jehu,  who  had  no  right 
to  the  kingdom  but  by  the  Divine  ap- 
pointment. When  Jehu  returned  to  his 
aaweiates  he  was  asked,  '*  Is  all  well  ? 
wherefore  came  this  mad  fellow  unto 
thee?"  The  Jews  rightly  observe  that 
thefp  xr$$  something  in  the  looks  and 


gestures  of  the  prophets  which  made  them 
pass  for  madmen  among  those  who  did 
not  know  them,  and  this  illustrates  what 
we  read  of  Saul,  who  lay  uncovered  a 
whole  day  while  the  spirit  was  upon  him. 
The  singularity  of  their  appearance  and 
behaviour  was  probably  farther  increased 
by  their  peculiar  dress,  their  secluded 
life,  and  their  rare  appearance  in  public, 
except  on  an  extraordinary  errand,  which 
generally  proved  fatal  or  dangerous  to 
some  party.     This  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance,  for  the  young  prophet 
no  sooner  anointed  Jehu,  and  announced 
his  commission,  than  he  departed  with 
the  utmost  speed.    Jehu  replied  to  the 
question  of  his  associates,  '<  Ye  know  the 
man  and  his  communication."   They  an- 
swered, **  It  is  false;  tell  us  now."     This 
bold  reply  gave  no  offence  to  Jehu,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  even  at  the  present 
time  to  give  the  lie  is  not  considered 
an  insult  by  the  Orientals.     This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  Persia,  where  a  king 
upon  his  throne,  without  intending  to  give 
any  offence,  has  been  known  to  ask  a  Bri- 
tish ambassador  in  a  very  quiet  way,  "  Is 
not  that  a  lie  you  are  telling?"    Jehu  ex- 
plained the  whole  matter  to  his  associates, 
when  th^  immediately  rose,  and  con* 
ducted  him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  lead<« 
ing  to  the  roof  of  the  same  apftrimeot* 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  an  Oriental 
structure  which  could  be  ohoseny  Ailly  in 
the  view  of  the  people  and  the  military 
in  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  build* 
ing,  and  here  they  proclaimed  him  king 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

But  Jehu  cautiously  avoided  any  official 
announcement  of  his  elevation  through*- 
out  the  Ten  Tribes  until  he  reached 
Jezreel,  where  •  the  wounded  king  was 
lying,  and  who  was  visited  at  that  very 
time  by  the  king  of  Judah.  He  accord- 
ingly issued  an  order  prohibiting  any. 
person  from  leaving  the  city,  and  he  de- 
parted with  a  chosen  band  of  fbUowen 
to  Jezreel.  When  he  appeared  withia 
view  of  the  place,  the  watch,  alarmed  at 
the  sight  of  an  armed  troop  driving  with 
furious  speed,  acquainted  the  attendanto- 
of   the   king,   who   communi(»ted  the 
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circumstance  to  their  master.  Alarmed  at 
the  intelligence,  Jehoram  sent  successire- 
}y  two  messengers  to  inquire  whether 
they  came  peaceably  or  not,  but  Jehu 
compelled  them  both  to  mount  behind 
his  chariot,  and  prevented  their  return. 
Jehu  was  now  distinctly  recognized  by 
the  guards  by  his  furious  driving,  and 
Jehoram  was  informed  who  was  his  vi- 
sitor.  Although  in  a  very  weak  condition 
he  ordered  his  chariot  and  went  out, 
accompanied  by  the  king  of  Judah.  They 
met  in  the  field  or  vineyard  of  Naboth 
who  had  been  murdered  by  Ahab,  and 
here  Jehoram  asked  Jehu  if  he  came 
peaceably.    Jehu  in  reply,  assuming  an 
hostile  attitude,  bitterly  upbraided  him 
with  his  mother  Jezebel's  murders  and 
idolatries.     The  king  at  once  perceived 
his  danger,   and  exclaimed  to  Ahaziah 
that  there  was  treachery ;  but  before  he 
could  turn  his  chariot  Jehu  pierced  his 
heart  with  an  arrow,  and  ordered  one  of 
his  captains  to  leave  the  body  in  the  field 
of  Naboth  to  be  devoured  there,  as  Elijah 
had  predicted.     The  king  of  Judah  en* 
deavoured  to  escape  the  fate  of  his  rela* 
tive  by  flight   through  a  private  road 
leading  to  the  garden-house,  but  Jehu 
commanded  a  party  of  his  men  to  follow 
him,  and  put  him  also  to  death.     They 
overtook  him  at  Gur,  an  obscure  place 
near  Ibleam  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
where  he  was  desperately  wounded,  and 
carried  to  Megiddo.    It  is  said  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  that  he  died  at 
that  place,  and  was  carried  to  Jerusalem 
and  buried  in  the  city  of  David ;  but  it 
appears,  from  the  more  minute  account 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  that 
he  contrived  to  reach  Samaria,  mortally 
wounded,  where  he  was  brought  before 
Jehu,  who  ordered  him  to  be  slain,  per- 
mitting his  body  to  be  taken  to  Jerusa- 
lem. 

While  this  party  of  Jehu's  men  were 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Ahaziah,  Jehu 
himself  marched  directly  towards  Jezreel, 
and  having  reached  the  palace  was  there 
addressed  by  Jezebel,  who  knew  by  this 
time  her  son's  fate.  The  queen-mother 
appeared  at  a  window,  her  person  deco- 


rated, and  her  ikce,  or  rather  her  eyes, 
painted,  according  to  the  universal  cus- 
tom of  the  Oriental  women;  and  think- 
ing that  Jehu  might  either  show  some 
deference  to  her  rank  or  at  least  respect 
her  sex,  she  asked  him  in  a  haughty  tone, 
*'  Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his  master?" 
Jehu  returned  no  answer,  but  observing 
some  eunuchs  standing  near  her,  he  or- 
dered them  to  throw  her  out  of  the 
window.  They  obeyed,  and  the  unhappy 
queen  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall. 
Her  blood  stained  the  walls  of  the  palace, 
and  her  body  was  trampled  by  the  horses 
of  Jehu's  retinue.  The  new  king  and 
his  company  refreshed  themselves  in  the 
palace,  after  which,  recollecting  Jezebel's 
royal  birth,  he  ordered  her  body  to  be 
buried ;  but  when  his  servants  went  out 
for  that  purpose,  they  found  her  skull, 
feet,  and  the  palms  of  her  hands,  the  body 
having  been  devoured  by  dogs — a  cir- 
cumstance which  Jehu  failed  not  to  re- 
mark to  his  attendants  as  the  fulfilment 
of  Elijah's  prophecy,  and  as  verifying  his 
own  claim  to  the  throne. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  proud  and 
imperious  Jezebel,  and  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  but  the  prophecy  against 
the  family  of  Ahab  was  not  yet  fulfilled, 
and  his  whole  devoted  race  was  included 
in  the  terrible  malediction.  Ahab,  we 
are  told,  had  seventy  sons,  which  must 
include  grandchildren,  in  Samaria,  who 
were  under  the  care  of  the  great  men  of 
the  city,  it  being  a  custom  of  the  ancient 
Oriental  nations,  as  it  still  is  in  some  of 
the  modern,  to  consign  the  king's  sons  to 
the  care  of  some  of  the  principal  nobles, 
who  were  bound  to  see  them  properly 
brought  up  and  educated.  In  those  coun- 
tries where  this  is  not  the  regular  custom, 
it  oflen  happens  that  the  king,  to  relieve 
his  own  purse  when  his  family  are  numer- 
ous, compels  his  nobility  to  accept  this 
mark  of  royal  favour.  Jehu  did  not  think 
fit  to  enter  Samaria  until  he  had  sounded 
the  chief  magistrates  of  it  whether  they 
would  co-operate  with  him  in  his  enter- 
prise against  Ahab's  family.  He  wrote 
letters  to  them,  in  which  he  cunningly 
advised  them  to  select  the  best  and  tlio 
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bravest  of  Ahab's  sons,  and  proclaim  him 
king;  but  they  rightly  understood  the 
Bieaning  of  that  proposition,  and,  suffi- 
ciently intimidated  by  his  recent  suc- 
cess, they  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  that 
devoted  race  than  hazard  their  own 
safety  with  a  man  of  Jehu's  known 
▼alour.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  him 
assuring  him  of  their  readiness  to  serve 
him,  but  that  they  would  do  nothing 
without  his  commands,  which  they  were 
ready  to  execute  as  soon  as  they  received 
them.  He  immediately  dispatched  an 
order,  enjoining  them  to  put  all  the 
princes  to  death,  and  to  send  their  heads 
to  him  in  baskets  on  the  following  day, 
which  they  faithfully  obeyed.  Jehu  re- 
ceived this  bloody  present  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  ordered  them  to  be  laid 
in  heaps  at  the  gate,  in  accordance  with 
the  barbarous  usage  which  still  exists 
throughout  Asia  to  this  day,  heads  being 
always  regarded  as  the  best  trophies  of 
victory  in  the  East  On  the  next  roorn- 
ing  when  the  authorities  of  the  city  pre- 
sented themselves,  he  addressed  to  them 
a  speech  to  this  effect : — *'  Ye  be  righte- 
ous: behold,  I  conspired  against  my  mas- 
ter and. slew  him,  but  who  slew  all  these? 
Know,  now,  that  there  shall  fall  unto  the 
earth  nothing  of  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
which  the  Lord  spake  concerning  the 
house  of  Ahab;  for  the  Lord  hath  done 
that  which  he  spake  by  his  servant  Elijah." 
He  farther  informed  them  that  his  task 
was  not  yet  done  as  long  as  there  re- 
mained any  of  Ahab's  kinsmen,  coun- 
xillors,  priests,  or  any  abettors  of  hb 
crimes;  nor  did  he  leave  Jezreel  until  he 
put  to  death  every  one  whom  he  found. 
Jehu  now  took  the  road  to  Samaria, 
and  in  his  way  met  forty-two  princes  of 
the  royal  family  of  Judah,  who  were  pro- 
ceeding to  pay  a  visit  to  their  relatives 
of  the  house  of  Ahab,  utterly  ignorant  of 
their  fate.  The  text  designates  them 
tlie  "brethren*  of  Ahaziah,  which  means 
that  they  were  itot  literally  his  brothers, 
but  kinsmen  or  brothers'  children,  and 
they  are  so  described  by  the  writer  of 
the  Book  of  Chronicles.  Jehu  ordered 
tb^m  all  to  be  slain  on  the  spot.    The 


place  where  they  were  slain  is  termed  in 
Hebrew,  Bor-Beth-Hehed^  otherwise  the 
Pit  of  the  House  for  Binding  or  Shears 
ing;  but  some  imagine  that  it  tookits  name 
from  those  princes  being  bound  and  put 
to  death  there.  After  this  he  met  Jeho* 
nadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  and  took  him 
in  his  chariot  to  Samaria,  that  he  might 
be  an  eye-witness  of  his  zeal  against  the 
priests  of  Baal.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
that  city  he  pretended  a  more  fervent 
zeal  for  the  service  of  Baal  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  ordered  a  solemn 
fast  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the 
Ten  Tribes ;  and  all  the  priests  of  Baal 
in  every  part  of  Israel  were  enjoined 
peremptorily  to  be  present  in  the  capital 
under  pain  of  death.  They  assembled, 
and^lled  the  temple  "  from  one  end  to 
the  other."  He  commanded  a  body  of 
armed  men  to  enter  while  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  idolatrous  worship 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  After 
this  slaughter  he  destroyed  all  the  monu- 
ments and  idols  of  the  temple,  the  image 
of  Baal,  and  the  temple  itself,  which  he 
turned  into  a  common  draught-house. 
Every  where  throughout  Israel  Jehu 
utterly  destroyed  the  temples  and  altars 
of  Baal,  and  that  abominable  idolatry 
was  banished  from  Israel.  He  never- 
theless suffered  the  golden  calves  of  Je- 
roboam to  remain,  and  on  that  account 
he  was  informed  that  the  occupation  of 
the  throne  by  his  descendaiits  would  be 
limited  to  four  generations.  This  en- 
couragement of  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  was 
farther  punished  by  a  disastrous  invasion 
of  the  Syrians  under  Hazael,  who  took 
the  whole  territory  of  Israel  cast  of  the 
Jordan. 

Jehu  reigned  twenty-eight  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoahaz,  who 
occupied  the  throne  seventeen  years.  He 
also  persisted  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  for 
which  he'  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
Syrians  that  his  army  was  reduced  to 
ten  thousand  foot,  fifty  horse,  and  ten 
chariots.  He  severely  repented  of  his 
imprudence,  and  acknowledged  the  auf 
thority  of  Jehovah  over  Israel,  by  which 
he  M'as  released  frotn  the  invasion  of  \\\% 
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enemies  arid  obtaioed  peace.  Jehoash 
his  son  was  his  successor,  and  although 
he  also  *'  departed  not  from  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam,"  yet,  as  the  idolatrous  genera- 
tion was  now  extinct,  he  was  able  to  hold 
the  Syrians  in  check,  and  ultimately  to 
gain  the  ascendancy  over  them.  Those 
victories  were  announced  to  him  by  the 
Prophet  Elisha  when  on  his  death-bed, 
to  whom  he  paid  a  visit  shortly  after  his 
accession,  to  represent  the  melancholy 
state  to  which  the  kingdom  had  been  re- 
duced. The  victories  over  the  Syrians 
were  followed  by  a  war  with  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  in  which  Jehoash  was 
eminently  successful.  Amaziah  had 
sent  a  proud  challenge  to  the  king  of 
Israel,  expressing  a  wish  that  "  they 
would  look  one  another  in  the  face." 
The  answer  of  Jehoash  was  expressed  in 
the  most  scornful  and  mortifying  lan- 
guage, under  the  allegory  of  a  despicable 
thistle,  which,  having  aspired  to  an  al- 
liance with  the  noble  cedar,  had  for  its 
ambition  been  crushed  by  the  foot  of  a 
wild  animal.  He  .concluded  by  advising 
Amaziah  to  be  content  with  his  petty 
victories  over  the  Edomites,  and  not  suf- 
fer his  folly  to  plunge  him  into  a  despe- 
rate attempt  which  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood result  in  his  own  defeat.  But  Ama- 
ziah  would  listen  to  no  advice,  and  the 
hostile  armies  of  Israel  and  Judah  met 
near  Bethshemesh,  where  the  king  of 
Judah  was  totally  routed.  Josephus  adds 
that  the  soldiers  of  Amaziah  were  seized 
with  such  a  panic  at  the  first  onset,  that 
they  turned  their  backs  without  striking 
a  single  blow,  and  left  their  king  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors.  Amaziah  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Jehoash  threatened 
to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  order  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  to  be  opened  to  his  victo- 
rious army.  The  king  of  Israel  entered 
that  capital  with  its  own  monarch  as  his 
prisoner,  and  he  compelled  him  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  to  be  found  either  in 
the  Temple  or  in  his  own  treasury,  after 
which,  having  demolished  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  length  of  four  hundred 
cubits,  he  took  some  hostages  with  him, 


and  returned  to  Samaria.  Jehoash  sur- 
vived this  victory  about  a  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeroboam  II.» 
who  had  been  previously  associated  with 
him  in  the  government  for  a  considerable 
period.  This  great  prince  seemed  des- 
tined to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to 
its  pristine  splendour.  The  golden  calves 
of  Jeroboam  I.  were  still  permitted  to  re- 
main, and  hence  he  is  said  to  have  done 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  but  he  was 
as  much  the  enemy  of  idolatry  as  wisis  his 
father,  and  consequently  his  arms  were 
also  victorious.  His  long  reign  of  forty- 
one  years  enabled  him  to  complete  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  which  Jehoash  began, 
to  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Pro- 
phets Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri,  and  Jonah, 
the  son  of  Amittai,  who  was  afterwards 
sent  to  preach  repentance  to  the  Nine- 
vites.  He  took  the  Syrian  capital  of 
Damascus,  he  recovered  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Hamath,  and  all  the  country  from 
Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  particu- 
lars of  those  conquests  are  unknown,  the 
ancient  records  often  mentioned  in  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles being  irrecoverably  lost  But  while 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  was  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  its  splendour,  and  by  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  its  former 
importance,  it  is  stained  by  various  enor- 
mities and  immoralities  which  prevailed 
not  only  in  Samaria  but  throughout  Is- 
rael. The  Prophets  Hosea  and  Amos 
give  melancholy  representations  of  the 
state  of  the  public  morals,  and  predicted 
the  total  ruin  of  the  kingdom  on  account 
of  its  disorders. 

Tiie  kingdom  of  Israel,  relieved  ftt>m 
all  apprehensions  of  foreign  enemies,  was 
soon  disturbed  by  domestic  broils,  and 
gave  significant  indications  of  decay. 
Jeroboam  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Zachariah,  and  from  this  reign  we  may 
date  the  downfall  of  Israel.  He  was 
the  fourth  in  descent  ft'om  Jehu,  and  so 
far  was  the  Divine  promise  fulfilled  that 
the  kingdom  should  continue  in  Jehu's 
family  to  the  fourth  generation.  Trea- 
sons, rebellions,  murders,  anarchy,  and 
desolation,  now  characterize  the  annals  of 
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the  kingdom  of  Israel  for  twelve  years, 
during  which  kings  were  suddenly  ele- 
vated to  the  throne  and  as  suddenly  re* 
moved.  Zachariah  had  scarcely  reigned 
six  months  when  he  was  murdered  by 
Shallum,  one  of  his  own  domestics  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  who  seized  the  king- 
dom, and  who,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  days, 
or  a  '*  full  month,"  was  in  turn  murdered 
in  Samaria  by  Menahem,  one  of  Zacha- 
riah's  generals.  Menahem  succeeded,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne, 
be  marched  against  and  conquered  **  Tiph- 
8&h,  and  all  that  were  therein,  and  the 
coasts  thereof  from  Tirzah,"  putting  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  com- 
mitting the  most  horrid  cruelties  on  the 
pregnant  women.  He  was  soon  involved 
in  a  war  with  Pul,  king  of  Assjria,  who 
invaded  Israel  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher's 
computation ;  and  in  the  end  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus.  The  former  writer  al- 
leges that  he  was  the  father  of  Sardana- 
pdus,  and  conjectures  that  he  reigned 
in  Nineveh  when  Jonah  was  sent  to  that 
city.  The  Septuagint  version  states  that 
Pul  was  invited  by  Menahem  to  come  to 
bis  assistance,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
prophets  upbraids  the  King  of  Samaria 
for  procuring  assistance  from  the  King  of 
Assyria,  and  threatens  the  people  with 
captivity  on  that  account ;  but  the  ori- 
ginal text  expressly  affirms  that  Pul  came 
against  or  invaded  Israel,  and  in  the 
Chronicles  it  is  also  stated  that  God  stir- 
red up  the  spirit  of  Pul  against  Israel,  as 
be  afterwards  stirred  up  Tiglath-pileser, 
who  carried  away  the  tribes  located  be- 
yond the  Jordan  into  captivity.  Mena- 
hem was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  purchase  his  friendship  at  the  price  of 
one  thousand  talents  of  silver,  which  he 
raised  by  exacting  a  sum  of  fifty  shekels 
a  head  on  his  military  men,  by  which  it 
appears  that  his  army  amounted  to  60,000 
soldiers,  and  that  the  whole  system  of 
government  had  merged  into  a  military 
despotism — ^the  usual  result  of  political 
cnnrulsion»  and  changes  of  the  reigning 
family. 


Menahem  passed  in  peace  the  remain- 
der of  his  reign,  which  extended  to  eleven 
years,  and  died  in  Samaria.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  -  son  Pekahiah,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  two  years,  was  murdered 
in  his  palace  at  Samaria  by  Pekah,  the 
commander  of  his  army.  The  regicide, 
as  usual,  usurped  the  throne,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  make  war  upon 
Judah,  expel  the  family  of  David,  and 
place  on  the  throne  a  tributary  king 
of  another  race.  This  alliance  between 
Israel  and  Syria  was*  probably  formed  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  the  Assy- 
rians, who  were  becoming  daily  more 
formidable,  and  threatening  to  overpower 
all  their  neighbours.  But  while  the  two 
kings  were  thus  engaged  against  Judah, 
Tiglath-pileser  entered  Syria,  subdued  ail 
Gilead,  Galilee,  and  the  Land  of  Naph- 
tali,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  captive 
into  Assyria.  Two  tribes  and  a  half  were 
involved  in  this  slavery,  who  were  located 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kir,  whidi 
unites  its  waters  to  the  Aras,  or  Araxes, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea  in 
the  39"  of  north  latitude.  Those  tribes 
never  returned  to  their  native  land,  and 
all  authentic  traces  of  them  have  long 
been  lost ;  but  a  people  of  a  foreign  as- 
pect called  Usbecks  inhabit  that  country 
at  the  present  time,  who  may  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  tribes  then  carried  into 
captivity  by  Tiglath-pileser. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  now  consi- 
derably reduced  in  extent  and  diminished 
in  population.  Its  fortunes  were  daily 
more  ominous,  on  account  of  it  being  now 
almost  surrounded  by  the  powerful  As- 
syrians. Yet  it  was  continually  exhaust-* 
ing  itself  by  conspiracies  and  intestine 
broils.  Pekah  was  murdered  by  Hoshea, 
who  established  himself  on  the  throne 
afler  nine  years  of  anarchy.  Hoshea  was 
a  better  ruler  than  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors, but  the  kingdom  was  too  much 
weakened  to  withstand  the  Assyrian 
power.  He  became  tributary  to  Shal- 
manezer,  the  successor  of  Tiglath-pileser ; 
but  having  imprudently  endeavoured  to 
assert  his  own  independence  by  forming 
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an  alliiince  with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  for  that 
parpoa^  and  imprisoning  the  Assyrian 
officer  who  was  iq[>p<Hnted  to  collect  the 
tribute,  Shalmanexer  entered  Israel,  laid 
si^e  to  Samaria,  and  took  and  destroyed 
it  after  a  aiege  of  three  years.  Dnring 
the  time  of  the  si^e,  the  king  of  Egypt 
treaeheronsly  ddayed  assisting  the 
of  Israd,  as  Isaiah  had  declared  from 
the  first,  and  in  language  of  strong  repre- 
liension  against  the  alliance.  The  fate  of 
Hosheais  not  known  farther  than  his  im- 
prisonment by  the  Assyrian  king;  but  his 
subjects,  the  seven  western  tribes,  were 
carried  into  captivity  beyond  Assyria,  and 
located  in  Media,  whither  the  other  tribes 
east  of  the  Jordan  had  been  transferred. 
Shalmanexer  thus  fulfilled  the  predictions 
of  Amos  and  other  Prophets,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes  became  ex- 
tinct, the  people  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
their  country  oc^onized  by  the  inhabitants 
of  fiabyloo,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and 
Sepfaarvum,  who  were  increased  by  new 
colonists  sent  by  Esarhaddon.  These 
people  mingled  with  the  few  Israelites 
who  still  dwdt  in  their  native  country, 
and  were  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Samaritans,  derived  firom  the  city  of 
Samaria.  They  were  aU  at  first  idola- 
ters; but  as  wUd  animals  increased  in  the 
depopulated  country,  they  were  annoyed 
by  lions,  and  this  calamity  was  viewed  as  a 
punishment  sent  by  God  for  their  neglect 
of  Ins  worship.  An  Israelitish  priest  was 
procured  from  the  captivity  to  instruct 
them  in  the  service  of  Jehovah.  He 
settled  at  Bethel,  and  the  Samaritans 
afterwards  united  the  worship  of  God 


with  that  of  their  own  idols.  In  process 
of  time^  however,  many  of  the  Israelites 
became  incorporated  with  them,  and  they 
ap]pear  to  have  abandoned  idolatry,  and 
to  have  worshipped  only  the  God  of  Is- 
rael on  Mount  Gerizim,  the  rival  temple 
to  that  of  Jerusalem.  Numbers  of  the 
Israelites  also  escaped  into  Egjrpt,  and 
many  of  them  into  the  kingdom  of  Jodah, 
which  at  that  time  enjoyed  profound 
peace,  where^  weaning  themselves  fit»m 
their  idolatrous  partialities,  they  became 
subjects  of  Hezekiah  and  his  successors. 
The  sacred  historians  give  us  no  account 
of  the  siege  of  Samaria ;  but  we  have 
melancholy  references  to  it  by  some  of 
the  Prophets,  who  describe  the  distress  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  strongest  terms. 
The  Assyrians  committed  the  most  horrid 
cruelties,  and  havii^  reduced  the  city  to 
a  heap  of  rubbish,  returned  home  with 
the  spoils  of  Israel,  and  its  people  as  their 
captives. 

Professor  Jahn  divides  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  into  three  Periods. 
The  first  closes  with  the  year  91  of  the 
revolt,  B.C.  884,  when  both  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah  lost  their  kings 
on  the  same  day;  the  second  extends  to 
the  2i6th  year  of  the  revolt,  B.C.  759, 
wheif  Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  was  mur- 
dered ;  and  the  third  Period  extends  to 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
253d  year  of  the  revolt,  B.C.  722,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  and  the  dates,  of  their  accession, 
with  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of 
Judah. 
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We  have  thus  seen  that  the  Ten  Tribes, 
namely,  Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Dan,  Naph- 
tali,  Simeon^  Issaehar,  Zebulun,  Ephraim, 
and  Manasseh,  were  successively  car 
ried  into  Assyria  and  Media,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  they  ever  returned,  although 
it  has  been  asserted  by  some  modern  Jews 
and  Christian  Fathers.  The  Twelve  Tribes 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  if  they  were  all  collected  toge- 
ther, and  the  Epistle  of  St  James  is 
directed  to  them;  but  although  it  is  well 
known  that  their  descendants  are  still 
in  existence,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
they  had  previously  returned  to  their  own 
country.  Probably  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  received  the  appellation  of  the 
Twelve  Tribes  according  to  the  ancient 
division,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find 
the  Apostles  still  called  the  Twelve  after 
the  death  of  Judas,  and  before  the  ad- 
mission of  Matthias  into  the  Apostolical 
Collie.  We  also  know  that  many  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  whose  ances- 
tors had  escaped  the  general  captivity, 
were  either  mixed  with  the  Tribes  of 
Jadah  andBenjamin,or  dispersed  through- 
out the  world,  particularly  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  this  circum- 
stance justified  the  recognition  of  them 


as  an  integral  part  of  the  Jewish  nation^ 
Josephus  quotes  an  author  who  afi&rms 
that  the  Persians  carried  several  thou- 
sands of  Jews  to  Babylon,  and  it  is  there- 
fore natural  to  conclude  titat  a  consider- 
able number  returned  with  the  Tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  when  they  were 
set  at  liberty  by  Cyrus. 

The  question  as  to  the  descendants  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  their  actual  locality 
at  the  present  time,  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  learned.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  numbers  of  them  inhabit 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamadan,  formerly 
Ecbatana,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media. 
The  districts  to  which  they  were  carried 
are  mentioned  by  the  inspired  historian, 
2  Kings  xvii.  6,  and  the  names  have  been 
satisfactorily  traced  by  Major  Rennell  in 
the  remote  district  of  Media  towards  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  province  of  Ghilan, 
or  rather  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Kizil-Ozan  (Gozan))  which  now 
forms  the  limit  of  the  two  most  northern 
provinces  of  Persia,  Azerhijan  and  Ghi-^ 
Ian.  We  shall  subsequently  find  the 
author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras 
affirming  that  they  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  emigrating  into  a  hitherto  unin^ 
habited  country — that  the  Euphrates  wa» 
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miraculously  divided  for  their  passage — 
and  that,  after  wandering  or  journeying 
in  a  body  for  about  one  year  and  a  half, 
they  settled  in  a  country,  the  precise 
situation  of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 
Adopting  this  view,  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
assigns  them  a  large  and  spacious  terri- 
tory, with  fine  cities  and  a  dense  popula- 
tion, but  he  does  not  attempt  its  geogra- 
phical position.  Eldad,  a  Jew  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  places  them  in  Ethio- 
pia, and  gives  them  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Saracens  and  twenty-five  kingdoms. 
Another  Jewish  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century  locates  them  in  a  country  in- 
closed by  lofty  mountains,  and  bounded 
by  Assyria ;  he  likewise  places  some  of 
them  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  some 
in  the  East  Indies.  Manasseh,  a  Rabbi 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  asserts  that 
they  passed  into  Tartary  and  expelled  the 
Scythians,  and  others  have  conveyed 
them  from  Tartary  to  America. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  these  ac- 
counts are  visionary  conjectures,  origi- 
nating in  the  vanity  of  the  modern  Jewish 
writers  to  aggrandize  their  own  nation. 
Other  authorities  of  greater  importance, 
among  whom  we  find  Sir  William  Jones, 
argue  that  the  Afghans  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Ten  Tribes.  The  Afghans  are 
Mahometans,  who  inhabit  the  northern 
parts  of  India,  and  some  of  whom  are 
spread  over  the  whole  of  India,  but  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  the  possessors  of  a 
tract  of  country  which  stretches  from  the 
mountains  of  Tartary  to  certain  parts  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  Persia,  and  from 
the  Indies  to  the  confines  of  Persia.  They 
call  themselves  the  posterity  of  MelicTal  ut| 
otherwise  King  Saul.  They  allege  that 
in  a  war  which  raged  between  the  Is- 
raelites and  the  Amalekites  the  latter 
were  victorious,  and  besides  plundering 
the  Jews,  obtained  possession  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant.  Imagining  this  ark  to 
be  the  God  of  the  Israelites,  the  Amalek- 
ites threw  it  into  the  fire,  but  it  would 
not  burn,  and  having  tried  other  methods 
to  destroy  it  withdUt  success,  they  placed 
it  in  their  temple,  and  all  the  idols  ren- 
dered homage.     The  ark  was  at  length 


fastened  on  a  cow,  which  was  permitted 
to  wander  unrestrained  in  the  Wilderness* 
They  applied  to  the  Prophet  Samuel  for 
a  king  after  their  defeat  by  the  Amalek- 
ites, and  the  angel  Gabriel  descended^  and 
delivered  a  wand,  with  instructions  thiLt 
the  person  whose  stature  corresponded  to 
that  wand  should  be  king  of  Israel.  Melic 
Talut  was  then  a  herdsmen  of-  inferior 
condition;  he  had  lost  a  cow,  and  had 
applied  to  Samuel  for  assistance  to  reco- 
ver it.    When  the  Prophet  perceived  his 
lofty  stature  he  asked  his  name,  to  which 
he  answered,  Talut.     Samuel  measured 
him  by  the  wand,  and  announced  to  the 
Israelites  that  God  had  selected  Talut  to 
be  their  king.     They  inquired  how  they 
would  know  that  he  was  to  be  their  king, 
and  Samuel  informed  them  that   they 
wpuld  know  it  by  the  restoration  of  the 
ark.     The  ark  was  restored,  and  Talut 
acknowledged  king.    Afler   Talut    ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  he  invaded  the 
territory  of  Jalut,  otherwise  Goliath,  who 
resisted  him  with  a  large  army,  but  was 
killed  by  David.     Talut  afterwards  died 
in  the  war  against  the  infidels,  and  David 
was  constituted  king  of  the  Jews.     The 
fallen  monarch  left  two  sons,  Berkia  and 
Irmia,  who  served  and  were  beloved  by 
David.     The  son  of  Berkia  was  Afghan, 
and  the  son  of  Irmia  was  Usbec  Afghan 
made  frequent  excursions  to  the  moun- 
tains,  where    his    posterity  established 
themselves,  built  forts,  and  exterminated 
the  infidels. — The  preceding  traditionary 
particulars  were  extracted  from  a  Per- 
sian abridgment  of  a  work  called  the 
Secrets  of  the  Afghans,  written  in  the 
Pushtoo  language,  and  communicated  to 
Sir  William  Jones  by  Henry  Vansittart, 
Esq.   Their  claim  to  a  descent  from  Saul 
resembles  some  of  the  Mahometan  fictions 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  but 
Sir  William  Jones  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  IsraeL 
"  We  learn,"  he  says,  "  from  Esdras  that 
the  Ten  Tribes,  afler  a  wandering  jour- 
ney, came  to  a  country  called.  Arsaxeth, 
where  we  may  suppose  they  settled.  Now, 
the  Afghans  are  said  by  the  best  Persian 
historians  to  be  descended  from  the  Jews> 
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ibey  have  among  themselves  traditions 
of  soch  a  descent;  and  it  is  even  asserted 
that  their  families  are  dbtinguished  by 
the  names  of  Jewish  tribes,  althonghy 
since  their  conversion  to  the  Islam,  they 
stndioudy  conceal  their  origin ;  the  Push- 
too langnage,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  dic- 
tionary, has  a  manifest  resemblance  to 
the  Chaldaic,  and  a  considerable  district 
under  their  dominion  is  called  Hazitreh^ 
or  Hazitreit  which  might  easily  have  been 
changed  into  the  word  used  by  Esdras. 
I  recommend  an  inquiry  into  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  the  Afghans." 

Dr  Clauditts  Buchanan  abo  strongly 
aigues  that  the  posterity  of  the  Jews  re- 
main in  India.    During  his  residence  in 
the  East,   he  heard  of  the  existence  of 
colonies  of  Jews  in  various  districts,  some 
of  whom  had  arrived  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  had  remained  a  dis- 
tinct people  among  the  Hindoos,  per- 
secuted "by  the  native  princes  but  not 
destroyeci.     He  tells  us  that  the  Jews 
are  divided  into  two  classes— the  Jeru' 
mlem  or  White  Jews^  and  the  Ancient 
or  Blaeh  JewSy   the  former  of  whom, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple,  departed  from   Jerusalem   dread- 
ing the  conqueror's  wrath — a  numerous 
body  of  Priests,  and  Levites,  men  and 
women,  and  came  into  India.    The  latter 
are  the  descendants  of  those  Jews  who 
arrived  before  the  Christian  era.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr  Buchanan,  the  appearance  of 
the  Black  Jews  suiBiciently  demonstrates 
that  they  must  have  arrived. in  India 
some  ages  before  the  White  Jews,  who 
look  upon  their  Black  brethren  as  an  in- 
foior  race — a  circumstance  which  proves 
that  they  have  not  latterly  sprung  from 
a  common  stodi  in  Judea.   He  says  that 
their  Hindoo  complexions,  and  their  very 
imperfect  resemblance  to  the  European 
Jews,  indicate  that  they  must  have  been 
detached  from  the  parent  stock  in  Judea 
ages  before  the  Jews  in  the  West,  and 
that    there    have    been    intermarriages 
with  &miUe8  not  of  the  race  of  Israel. 
Those  Black  Jews  gave  Dr  Buchanan 
important  information  respecting  Ame 
of  their  small  coloniel  in  Northern  India, 
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Tartary,  and  China;  but  when  he  in- 
quired concerning  the  Ten  Tribes,  he 
was  informed  that  it  was  commonly  be- 
lieved among  them  that  the  great  body 
of  the  descendants  of  these  Tribes  still 
inhabit  Chaldea  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries—being the  same  districts  into  which 
they  were  carried  captive  by  Shalman- 
ezer ;  that  a  few  families  had  migrated 
into  more  remote  regions,  such  aa  Cochin 
and  Rajapore  in  India,  and  to  other  places 
farther  to  the  east;  but  that  the  bulk  of 
the  nation,  though  reduced  in  numbers, 
had  not  removed  at  the  present  time  two 
thousand  miles  from  Samaria.    When  Dr 
Buchanan  was  amongst  the  Jews  of  Ma- 
labar he  made  repeated  inquiries  respect- 
ing  the  Ten  Tribes.    He  informed  them 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  they 
had  migrated  from  the  Chaldean  pro- 
vinces; but  he  was  asked  in  reply  to  what 
country  those  persons  supposed  they  had 
gone,  and  whether  it  was  ever  known 
of  their  moving  in  a  great  army  in  such 
an  expedition.    In  confirmation  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Black  Jews  and  the  Jews 
of  Malabar  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  that  in  his  own  time  the  Ten 
Tribes  were  still  captive  under  the  Per- 
sian princes,  and  he  recites  a  speech 
made  by  King  Agrippa  to  the  Jews,  ex- 
horting them  to  submit  to  the  Romans. 
St  Jerome,  treating  of  the  despised  Jews 
in  his  notes  on  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea, 
says  that  unto  this  day  (the  fiflh  century) 
the  Ten  Tribes  are  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Persia,  nor  has  their  captivity  been 
loosed;  and  in  another  place  he  asserts 
that  the  Ten  Tribes  inhabit  at  this  day 
the  cities  and  mountains  of  the  Medes. 
It  is  well  known  that  no  Jewish  family 
dares  to  leave  Persia  without  permission 
from  the  king.  A  late  traveller  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  general  appearance,  dress, 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cash- 
mire,  as  to  think,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  sud- 
denly transported  among  a  nation  of  Jews ; 
and  he  concludes  by  giving  it  as  his  decid- 
ed opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  as  they  now  exist,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  countries  of  their  first  captivity. 

IS 
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The  opinion  that  th^Ten  Tribes  were 
conveyed  from  Tartary  into  America  has 
been  revived  in  a  work  published  in  1836, 
entitled,  "  The  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  his- 
torically identified  with  the  Aborigines  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  by  Mrs  Simon." 
The  authoress  of  this  very  ingenious  work 
says  that  the  Mexicans  in  particular  are 
the  undoubted  descendants  of  the  long- 
lost  Tribes,  and  maifttains  her  theory  with 
great  ability,  on  the  authority  of  various 
historians,  whose  names  denote  that  they 
were  of  Hebrew  descent,  although  all  of 
them  were  Christians,  and  most  of  them 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  communion. 
"  Those  early  Spanish  writers,"  says  Mrs 
Simon,  ^*  unanimously  recognised  and  ac- 
knowledged the  manifold  analogies  which 
demonstrate  the  transference  of  the  Levi- 
tical  economy  to  the  New  Continent;  but 
while  some  of  them  discerned  in  this  cir- 
cumstance an  indisputable  proof  of  the 
Hebrew  origin  of  the  newly-discovered 
people,   others  accounted  for  this  /(ZC' 
simile  resemblance  by  asserting  that  Satan 
had  counterfeited  in  this  people — whom 
he  had  chosen  for  himself— the  history, 
manners,  customs,  traditions,  and  expec- 
tations of  the  Hebrews,  in  order  that  their 
minds  might  thus  be  rendered  inacces- 
sible to  the  faith  which  he  foresaw  the 
Church  would   in  due   time  introduce 
amongst  them.    The  historians  who  rank- 
ed themselves  as  the  advocates  of  the  for- 
mer of  these  alternatives  were  Las  Casas, 
Sahagun,  Gumilla,  Benaventa,  and  Mar- 
tyr.    Those  who  maintained  the  latter 
hypothesis  were  Torquemeda,  Herrera, 
Gomara,  D*Acosta,Cortez,  D^Olmes,  and 
Dias." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  opinions  of 
these  authorities,  which  are  all  identified 
with  the  great  question  of  the  peopling  of 
America)  and  prove  the  fact  that  the  New 
World  received  its  population  by  an  Asi- 
atic migration.  Bartholomew  Las  Casas 
was  a  Dominican  Spaniard,  and  bishop 
of  Chiapa.  His  work  on  New  Spain  was 
never  published ;  but  it  is  ascertained 
that  he  was  so  much  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Mexicans  and  other  In- 
dian tribes,  whom  he  took  to  be  real 


Hebrews,  that  he  exclaimed,  Loquela  tua 
manifestum  tefecit^  *'  Thy  speech  betrays 
thee ;"  and  we  are  assured  by  an  author 
that  '*  Las  Casas  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  language  of  the  Island  of 
St  Domingo  was  corrupt  Hebrew."     The 
reader  will  observe  that  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  discuss  the  theoretic  vagaries 
and  speculations  of  the  Spanish  ecclesi- 
astics here  mentioned,  some  of  which  are 
as  fanciful  as  the  Rabbinical  traditions 
or  the  fictions  of  Mahomet ;  our  object 
is  simply  to  quote  their  opinions,  and 
place  them  in  contrast  with  the  facts  pre- 
viously and  subsequently  stated.     Ber- 
nard de  Sahagun,  a  Franciscan  Spaniard, 
who  resided  sixty  years  among  the  In- 
dians, and  composed  a  Universal  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Mexican  language  in  twelve 
volumes,  says  that  he  found  it  to  be  a 
generally  received  tradition  among  the 
nations,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
their  historical  paintings,  that  a  cc^ony 
had  arrived  long  before  the  Christian  era 
on  the  coast  of  America,  from  a  region 
situated  to  the  north-east  called  Chico- 
moztoc,  first  touching  on  the  shores  of 
Florida ;  and  it  certainly  is  remarkable 
that  Montezma,  in  his  speech  to  the  cele- 
brated Cortex,  expressly  declared  that  his 
ancestors  were  from  the  East.    Garcia, 
in  his  treatbe  on  the  Origin  of  the  Indi- 
ans, says  in  the  introduction  to  the  Third 
Book,  **  Many  have  supposed,  and  the 
Spaniards  generally  who  reside  in  the 
Indies  believe,  that  the  Indians  proceed 
from  the  Ten  Tribes  who  were  lost  in  the 
time  of  Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria,  of 
whom  Rabbi  Schimon  Sugati,  who   is 
named  Sincha  by  Bartolocia,  says,  no- 
thing  is  certain^  nor  is  it  knoum  where 
they  dwell.     This  opinion  is  grounded 
on  the  disposition,  nature,  and  customs  of 
the  Indians,  whiph  they  found  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  al- 
though some  learned  men  are  disinclined 
to  assent  to  such  a  belief,  I,  nevertheless, 
have  bestowed  great  dUigenoe  upon  the 
verification  of  this  truth." 

The  Jews  themselves  have  entertained 
a  strong  belief  that  America  was  colon- 
ized by  the  Ten  Tribes,  but  this  opinion 
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Is  entitled  to  no  more  credit  than  their 
trmditions,  and  most  be  held  as  resulting 
from  a  vain  desire  to  magnify  their  na- 
tion. They  ground  their  opinion  on  what 
is  said  in  certain  chapters  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  the  people  of  the  Isles^  to  which 
Isles  an  Hebrew  appellative  word  signi- 
fying the  west  has  been  gtven>  showing 
that  it  could  not.have  been  Ceylon  or  the 
Isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  but  more 
especially  on  the  passages  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Book  of  Esdras  already  alluded  to, 
which  are  as  follows : — *<  And  whereas 
thou  sawest  that  he  gathered  another 
peaceable  multitude  unto  him,  those  are 
the  Ten  Tribes  which  were  carried  away 
prisoners  out  of  their  own  land  in  the  time 
of  Osea  (Hoshea)  the  king,  whom  Sal- 
manasar,  the  king  of  Assyria,  led  away 
exgixv^y  and  he  carried  them  over  the 
waters,  and  so  came  they  into  another 
land.  But  they  took  this  counsel  among 
themselves,  that  they  would  leave  the 
multitude  of  the  heathen  and  go  forth 
into  a  farther  country  where  never  man- 
kind dwelt,  that  they  might  there  keep 
those  statutes  which  they  never  kept  in 
their  own  land.  And  they  entered  into 
£uphrates  by  the  narrow  passages  of  the 
river;  for  the  Most  High  then  showed 
signs  for  them,  and  held  still  the  flood  till 
they  passed  over.  For  through  that  coun- 
try there  was  a  great  way  to  go,  namely, 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  same  region 
is  cdled  Arsareth  (or  Ararath).  Then 
dwelt  they  there  until  the  latter  time ; 
and  now  when  they  shall  begin  to  come, 
the  Highest  shall  stay  the  springs  of  the 
stream  again,  that  they  may  go  through ; 
therefore  sawest  thou  the  multitude  with 
peace,"  2  Esd.  xiii.  39-47*  This  singu* 
lar  passage,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
comment,  \i  alleged  to  be  explanatory  of 
the  many  analogies  in  the  laws,  rites, 
and  customs  of  the  Indians.  These  ana- 
logies are  thus  enumerated,  as  conclusive- 
ly proving  that  the  Aborigines  of  South 
America  are  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes : — 1 .  Their 
belief  in  the  symbolical  purification  of 
water :  the  inhabitants  of  Utican  gave  to 
water,  with  which  they  baptized  their 


children,  the  title  of  the  toctter  of  regene- 
rations they  also  invoked  Him  whom  they 
believed  to  be  the  living  and  true  God, 
of  whom  they  made  no  graven  image. 
2.  They  used  circumcision.  3.  They 
expected  a  Messiah.  4.  Many  words 
connected  with  th^  celebration  of  their 
religious  rites  were  obviously  of  Hebrew 
extraction.  5.  The  resemblance  which 
many  of  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the 
Indians  bear  to  the  Jews.  6.  The  simi- 
litude which  existed  between  the  Indian 
and  Hebrew  moral  laws.  7*  The  know- 
ledge which  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
traditions  supplied  that  the  Indians  pos- 
sessed the  history  contained  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 8.  The  Mexican  tradition  of 
the  Teo-moxtlii  or  Divine  Book  of  the 
Toltics.  9*  The  famous  migration  from 
Aztlan,  otherwise  Asia.  10.  The  traces 
of  Jewish  history,  traditions,  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  manners,  which  are  found  in 
the  Mexican  paintings.  11.  The  fre- 
quency of  sacrifice  among  the  Indians^ 
and  the  religious  consecration  of  the 
blood  and  fat  of  the  victims.  12.  The 
style  of  the  architecture  of  their  temples. 
13.  The  fringes  which  the  Mexicans  wore 
fastened  to  their  garments.  14.  A  simi- 
larity of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Indian  tribes  far  removed  from  the  cen- 
tral monarchies  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to 
those  of  the  Jews,  which  writers  who  were 
not  Spaniards  have  noticed,  such  as  the 
celebrated  Sir  William  Penn,  who,  in  his 
Letter  on  the  "  Present  State  of  Ameri- 
ca," thus  observes,  *'  Their  eyes  are  black 
like  Jews — ^they  reckon  by  moons— they 
offer  the  first  fruits — ^they  have  a  feast  of 
Tabernacles — ^their  altar  stands  on  twelve 
stones — their  mourning  lasts  a  whole  year. 
The  customs  of  women  are  like  those  of 
the  Jews — their  language  is  concise,  mas- 
culine, full  of  energy,  resembling  the  He- 
brew ;  one  word  serves  ibr  three,  and  the 
rest  is  supplied  by  the  understanding  of 
the  hearers.  They  were  to  go  into  a  coun- 
try which  was  neither  planted  nor  sown; 
and  He  who  imposed  such  a  condition 
was  well  able  to  level  their  passage  thi- 
ther, for  we  may  go  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  it  to  the  west  of  America." 
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These  are  verv  remarkable  coinci- 
dences,  and  worthy  of  serious  attention ; 
but  while  they  amply  prove  the  great 
fact  of  an  Asiatic  migration  into  America, 
the  impossibility  of  which  was  so  long 
maintained  by  sceptical  writers  from  a 
wish  to  decry  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
first  human  pair,  they  do  not  prove  that 
the  Aborigines  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Ten  Tribes.  America  would  doubt- 
less receive  frequent  accessions  of  colonies 
from  the  Asiatic  continent  as  the  popu- 
lation increased,  and  these  would  be  of 
different  nations,  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely 
that  many  descendants  of  the  Hebrews 
would  find  their  way  into  that  vast  re- 
gion; but  it  is  clear  that  America  was 
amply  peopled  long  before  the  Assyrian 
captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  two  monarchies  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  commence  with  the  Deluge 
itself.  We  shall,  however,  briefly  trace 
the  analogies  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  which  are  of 
great  interest  and  importance  in  any  in- 
quiry which  would  identify  them  with  the 
Ten  Tribes  oflhe  kingdom  of  Israel. 

"  With  respect  to  the  famous  migra- 
tion of  the  Mexicans  from  Aztlan  (Asia) 
to  the  country  of  Anahuac,"  observes  a 
commentator  on  the  Mexican  Antiquities 
in  the  Origen  los  Indiosy  *^  which  was 
like  the  journeying  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  affirmed  that  the  Indians 
feigned  the  one  when  they  heard  of  the 
other.  For  they  say  the  Mexican  nation, 
which  arrived  from  the  seventh  cave  of 
lineage,  departed  from  the  province  of 
Aztlan  by  command  of  their  idol  (or  ra- 
ther of  the  devil,  who  was  the  idol  they 
adored  as  God).  He  therefore  commanded 
them  to  leave  their  country,  promising 
that  he  would  make  them  princes  and 
lords  of  the  provinces  which  the  oth^r  six 
nations  whose  departure  had  preceded 
theirs  had  peopled ;  that  he  would  give 
them  a  very  abundant  land,  with  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  feathers,  &c.  They 
accordingly  set  out,  carrying  their  idol 
with  them  in  an  ark  made  of  rushes, 
which  was  borne  by  four  priests,  with 


whom  he  communicated  privately,  in- 
forming them  of  the  events  of  the  journey, 
advising  them  of  what  was  to  happen, 
giving  them  laws,  and  teaching  them 
rites,  ceremonies,  &c.  causing  the  heaven 
to  rain  breads  and  drawing  water  from 
the  rock  to  quench  their  thirsty  with  other 
marveb  resembling  those  which  God 
wrought  in  favour  of  the  Children  of  Israel. 
They  never  proceeded  a  step  without  the 
approbation  and  command  of  their  idol, 
as  to  when  they  should  journey  on,  and 
where  they  should  halt;  and  what  he  told 
them  they  punctually  obeyed.  The  first 
thing  they  did  wheresoever  they  stopped 
was  to  procure  a  habitation  for  their  false 
god;  and  they  always  placed  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  tabernacle  which  they  pitched, 
the  ark  being  always  placed  upon  an 
altar,  Thb  having  been  done,  they 
sowed  the  ground  with  corn  and  other 
leguminous  plants  in  use  among  them; 
but  so  implicitly  did  they  obey  their  god, 
that  if  it  seemed  good  to  him  that  they 
should  gather  it,  they  gathered  it ;  if  not, 
on  his  commanding  them  to  ruse  their 
camp  they  lefl  all  behind,  wheresoever 
they  had  settled,  pretending  that  thus 
the  whole  land  would  remain  peopled  by 
their  nation.  Who  will  not  own  that  this 
departure  and  migration  of  the  Mexicans 
resembles  the  departure  and  pilgrimage 
of  the  Children  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 
since  these  were  admonished  to  go  forth 
and  to  seek  a  land  of  promise,  and  both 
the  one  and  the  other  took  with  them 
their  God  as  their  guide,  and  consulted 
him  in  an  ark,  and  built  him  a  tabernacle; 
and  accordingly  he  advbed  them,  and 
gave  them  laws  and  ceremonies,  and  they 
each  in  the  same  manner  spent  many 
years  before  they  arrived  at  the  Promised 
Land?" 

Herrera,  Royal  Historiographer  of  the 
Indians,  says,  <^  Never  did  the  devil  hold 
such  ^miliar  intercourse  with  men,  and 
accordingly  he  thought  proper  in  ail 
things  to  copy  the  departure  firom  Egypt, 
and  the  pilgrimage  performed  by  the 
Children  of  Israel.  The  name  of  the 
chief  who  conducted  the  people  was  ilfepi, 
from  whom  the  proper  name  of  Mexican 
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is  derived."  In  thus  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  traditions  which  existed, 
and  the  ceremonies  observed  among  the 
Mexicans  and  other  Aborigines  of  Ame- 
rica, and  to  trace  their  origin  from  the 
Ten  Tribes,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
theory  maintained  by  some  of  the  Spanbh 
historians,  that  the  devil  was  permitted 
to  practise  a  fallacy  on  the  TriSes,  and 
made  their  migration  from  Asia  to  the 
New  World  an  exact  representation  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
The  Cavalier  Boturini  says  that  the 
Mexicans,  like  the  Jews,  recorded  in 
hymns  the  miraculous  events  of  their 
own  history;  and  Torquemeda  gives  the 
following  description  of  their  ceremony 
of  adoring  and  carrying  the  image  of 
their  deity  JSuitzilopoctiii  in  the  Mexican 
month  Toxcatli — *'  They  carried  before 
this  litter  a  kind  of  painted  roll  of  papy- 
rus, ninety  feet  in  length,  one  in  breadth, 
and  as  thick  as  a  finger.  A  number  of 
young  men  carried  this  roll,  supporting 
it  very  carefully  with  arrows  that  it 
might  not  be  injured  on  its  surface,  being 
entirely  covered  with  paintings,  in  which 
aUihe  mighty  acU  which  He  (the  Deity) 
was  believed  to  have  performed  in  their 
favour,  and  all  his  titles,  and  the  epithets 
which  they  bestowed  upon  him  in  return 
for  the  victories  he  had  granted  them, 
were  recorded.  They  walked  in  proces- 
sion before  their  false  god,  singing  his 
proverbs  and  glorious  deeds  (an  act  which 
was  due  to  God  alone),  before  whom 
those  his  chosen  people  sung,^  saying, 
God  of  vengeance^  who  freely  acted^  &c. 
and  again,  Xef  us  sing  unto  the  Lord^ 
vAo  has  gloriously  manifested  himself-^ 
assuming  the  character  of  the  Divine 
God  of  battles,  and  the  punisher  of  iniqui- 
ties, who  swallowed  up  King  Pharaoh 
io  the  waves."  Torquemeda,  a  zealous 
son  of  the  Roman  Church,  immediate- 
ly adds  a  commentary  on  the  ceremony 
he  narrates  : — '*  But  this  need  cause  no 
sorprise,  since  we  prove  in  the  whole 
course  of  this  work  that  efxry  cursed 
deceiver  seeks  to  substitute  himself  for 
God  in  every  thing  wherein  he  can  liken 
himself  to  Him,  which  God  himself  has 


permitted  and  overlooked  by  his  own 
secret  counsels  and  decrees,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  He  himself  only  knows.  The 
procession  and  dance  terminated  at  sun- 
set, at  which  hour  precisely  they  made 
an  offering  of  tomales,  a  kind  of  bread 
which  the  Mexicans,  like  the  Jews,  pre- 
sented at  their  Temples,  and  which  was 
only  lawful  for  the  priests  to  eat" 

The  Mexicans  have  been  farther  iden- 
tified with  the  lost  Tribes  of  Israel  by 
the  names  and  attributes  which  they 
assigned  to  the  Creator.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  quote  the  words  in  their  original ; 
they  designated  Him  the  Most  High, 
the  Lord  of  our  bodies  or  of  life,  God  of 
Heaven,  God  of  fire,  the  God  of  Ages, 
the  Supreme,  the  great  and  terrible  One, 
the  Master  of  Paradise,  They  were 
unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  yet  they  believed 
in  the  incarnation  of  the  only  Son  of 
their  Supreme  Deity,  who  was  born  of 
Chimelman,  the  virgin  of  Tula,  b^^'His 
breath  alone,  and  that  a  celestial  mes- 
senger was  despatched  to  inform  her  that 
she  would  conceive  a  son.  In  this  tra- 
dition, however,  Christian  aid  is  at  once 
perceptible.  But  it  is  in  the  religious 
observances  of  the  Mexicans,  their  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy,  the  number  of  their 
assemblies,  the  severe  austerity  of  their 
penitential  rites,  and  the  order  of  their 
processions,  that  the  analogy  is  most 
striking  between  them  and  the  Jews.  In 
the  treatment  of  their  children  this  is 
apparent  They  named  their  children 
in  the  presence  of  three  other  children 
who  were  parties  to  the  ceremony,  and 
this  was  analogous  to  the  Jewish  rite  of 
baptizing  proselytes  before  three  wit- 
nesses. We  have  the  authority  of  very 
ancient  writers  for  the  fact  that  the 
Mexicans  practised  circumcision,  dedi- 
cated their  children  to  the  Temple,  and 
afterwards  sent  them  to  be  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  their  religious  and  cere- 
monial law.  **  The  rites,**  says  Hum- 
boldt, "  of  baptizing  children  and  pre- 
senting them  with  an  offering  at  the 
Temple,  seem  to  be  a  confusion  of 
Christian  ceremonies  with  Jewish  customs 
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and  traditions,  which,  however  distant 
the  period,  or  intricate  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  effected,  the  longer  we 
meditate  on  the  religious  rites  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  the  more  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  did  actually  take 
place  (viz.  the  colonization  of  the  new 
continent  by  the  Hebrews).  The  custom 
of  offering  their  children  at  the  Temple 
was  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  and  no  other 
nations  imitated  them  in  this  except  the 
Mexicans." 

The  early  Spanish  historians  point  out 
some  curious  traits  of  resemblance  to 
Hebrew  usages  in  certain  acts  performed 
by  the  Mexican  Kings  or  Incas,  and  in 
the  external  reverence  those  monarchs 
received  from  their  subjects.  We  are 
informed  that,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  the  Jews,  those  kings 
presided  at  sacrifices,  danced  at  great 
religious  festivals,  were  consecrated  to 
the  regal  dignity  by  the  high  priests 
with  a  pretended  holy  unction,  were 
invested  with  a  crown  and  bracelets  as 
the  insignia  of  majesty,  and  wore  a  signet 
on  the  arm.  They  rent  their  garments 
when  they  received  intelligence  of  any 
national  calamity;  they  saluted  with  a 
kiss  the  general  who  brought  them  tid- 
ings of  a  victory ;  they  employed  regu- 
lar couriers  for  the  despatch  of  business; 
their  subjects  took  off  their  sandals  when 
they  entered  the  palace,  and  addressed 
the  monarch  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground ;  and  incense  and  precious  per- 
fumes were  burnt  at  the  royal  funerals. 
At  their  coronation  an  oath  was  admi- 
nistered to  the  kings  of  Mexico  by  the 
high  priests,  and  they  made  "  a  covenant 
with  the  people  to  protect  the  established 
religion,  to  preserve  the  laws,  and  to 
maintain  justice,"  thus  reminding  us  of 
what  David  did  on  a  similar  occasion, 
as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  "  So 
all  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  the  king 
to  Hebron."  The  regalia  worn  by  the 
Hebrew  and  Mexican  kings  were  nearly 
the  same.  Amongst  the  Jews  they  con- 
sisted of  a  crown  and  bracelets;  and  when 
the  Amalekite  announced  to  David  the 
death  of  Saul,  he  brought  bin?,  not  his 


sword  and  armour,  but  what  he  thought 
would  be  a  more  agreeable  present  to 
one  who  claimed  the  throne,  the  royal 
insignia.  A  sceptre  and  a  mantle  were 
also  parts  of  the  Jewish  regalia,  and  the 
crown  rather  resembled  a  mitre  than  that 
worn  by  European  monarchs.  A  crown 
and  bracelets,  sceptre  and  mantle,  con- 
stituted the  principal  regalia  of  the 
Mexican  monarchs.  Both  nations,  in 
their  costume  and  the  external  decora- 
tion of  their  persons  and  buildings,  re- 
sembled each  other.  There  is  a  fuU  allu- 
sion to  a  Hebrew  custom  in  the  sacred 
record — "  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine 
heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm" — and  this 
was  also  a  Mexican  custom. 

Herrera  informs  us,  that  in  Mexico 
certain  priests  were  entitled  to  succeed 
to  their  office  by  being  born  of  families 
resident  in  particular  suburbs  of  the  city 
especially  marked  out  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  their  dress  was  a  crimson  vest 
resembling  a  robe,  with  open  sleeves,  to 
which  were  fastened  fringes  as  a  border. 
This  agrees  with  the  Jewish  custom. 
Numb.  i.  53.  All  wars  among  the  Jews, 
not  excepting  their  civil  ones,  bore  a  reli* 
gious  character ;  instructions  were  given 
to  the  priests  to  accompany  and  exhort 
the  soldiers  to  battle,  and  those  priests 
were  designated  priests  of  the  war.  In 
like  manner,  priests  followed  the  Mexican 
armies  to  perform  certain  religious  cere- 
monies ;  and  the  Incas,  according  to 
Acosta,  waged  war  for  the  express  pur* 
pose  of  compelling  other  nations  to  lay 
aside  what  they  deemed  their  idolatry, 
and  embrace  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  Torquemeda  says,  *<  The  priests 
and  ministers  who  lived  in  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Mexico  were  more  than  five  thou- 
sand ;  they  resided  day  and  night  within 
its  walls,  occupied  in  its  service.  Those 
priests  are  constantly  termed  Levites  by 
Acosta,  and  certainly  that  learned  author 
may  be  excused  for  giving  them  that 
appellation,  as  the  temple-service  of  the 
Mexicans  was  in  reality  very  like  that  of 
the  Jews."  The  offerings  of  the  Mexi* 
cans,  like  those  of  the  Jews,  consisted  in 
the  I*ves  of  animals  (or  blood),  incense, 
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and  the  first-fruits  which  they  presented 
three  times  a  year.  Torquemeda  ex- 
plains this  singular  coincidence  in  the 
following  manner : — '*  It  is  certainly  a 
thing  calculated  to  create  astonishment 
to  see,  in  their  offerings  of  the  Jirsi-fruits, 
the  two  republics  resemble  each  other; 
but  we  need  not  feel  so  much  surprised 
at  ity  since  it  was  the  devil  who  persuaded 
and  instigated  them,  who,  as  we  have 
proved  in  the  whole  course  of  this  history, 
wished  to  substitute  himself  for  God 
whenever  it  was  possible."  Another 
authority  informs  us,  that  the  light  was 
obliged  to  be  kept  always  burning  in  the 
Mexican  temples,  and,  instancing  this  and 
other  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Jews,  he  adds,  "  From 
all  these  circumstances  the  fact  is  plain 
and  probable  that  this  nation  descends 
from  the  Hebrews,  since  all  the  cere- 
monies are,  as  it  were,  according  to  the 
text  in  Leviticus,  such  as,  that  the  peo- 
ple shall  not  touch  the  holy  things ;  and 
again,  as  in  Exodus,  that  light  should  be 
always  in  the  temple,  and  incense,  and 
trumpets,  and  sacred  vestments." 

The  Jews  were  expressly  commanded 
(Lev.  xxiii.  40)  to  carry  boughs  and 
branches  of  trees  in  their  hands  as  a 
religious  ceremony;  in  like  manner  the 
Mexicans  decorated  their  temples  pro- 
fusely with  boughs  of  trees  and  flowers, 
and  carried  them  in  their  hands  in  cer- 
tain festive  processions. — In  one  of  the 
Mexican  months  the  Mexicans  celebrated 
a  festival  by  going  up  to  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  and  building  a  tabernacle  with 
boughs  for  one  of  their  idols.  In  the 
Book  of  Exodus  it  is  said  of  the  Israel- 
ites, *<  And  they  came,  both  men  and 
women,  as  many  as  were  willing-hearted, 
and  brought  bracelets,  and  car-rings,  and 
rings,  and  tablets,  all  jewels  of  gold ;  and 
every  man  offered  of  an  offering  of  gold 
unto  the  Lord,"  Exod.  xxxv.  22.  The 
Mexican  paintings  show  that  the  Mexicans 
were  accustomed  to  present  at  the  shrine 
of  their  gods  jewels  of  gold,  bracelets, 
and  necklaces ;  and  it  also  appears  that 
they  placed  loaves  of  bread  in  the  sanc- 
tuary before  their  idolS)  which  must 


remind  us  of  the  Jewish  shew-bread.  As 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  contained  great 
stores  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  which 
the  king  of  Babylon  pillaged,  so  the  Peru- 
vian temples  were  excessively  rich  in  gold 
and  silver  vases,  and  immense  quantities 
of  these  were  pillaged  by  Pizarro  and  his 
soldiers. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  Jews 
certain  cities  were  appointed  as  cities  of 
refuge,  and  amongst  the  Mexicans  and 
other  Aboriginal  Indian  states  there  were 
regular  places  of  refuge  to  which  cul- 
prits might  flee,  and  claim  the  rights  of 
sanctuary.  The  places  of  refuge  among 
the  Southern  Indians  were  the  palace  of 
their  kings,  called  Tecpan  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. Wherever  there  was  a  palace,  there 
was  a  cit}'  of  refuge  likewise.  "  In  almost 
every  Indian  nation,"  observes  Boudinot, 
*^  there  are  several  peaceable  towns  called 
oldy  beloved,  ancient,  holt/,  or  white  towns. 
They  seem  to  have  been  formerly  towns 
of  refuge,  for  it  is  not  in  the  memory  of 
their  oldest  people  that  ever  human  blood 
was  shed  in  them,  although  they  of\en 
force  persons  thence,  and  put  them  to 
death'elsewhere." 

The  Jews  were  regularly  summoned 
to  worship  by  the  sounding  of  horns,  and 
the  blowing  of  trumpets  was  a  religious 
ceremony  which  Moses  declared  had  been 
expressly  appointed  by  God.  The  Mexi- 
cans, although  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  bells,  were  in  like  manner  summoned 
to  their  worship  by  horns,  and  they 
approached  the  temple  with  the  same 
reverential  custom  of  pulling  off  their 
sandals  when  within  a  certain  distance. 
They  also  resembled  the  Jews  in  their 
sacerdotal  costumes,  and  their  priests 
were  represented  in  a  dress  very  like 
that  of  the  Jewish  high  priests — a  linen 
ephod,  a  breast -plate,  and  the  border  of 
pomegranates.  "  Both  nations,  Hebrews 
and  Mexicans,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Mexico,  "  were  most  punc- 
tual in  the  payment  of  their  religious 
offerings  and  first-fruits.  The  Mexicans, 
as  Montezuma  informed  Cortes,  feared 
that  if  they  failed  in  this  part  of  their 
religious  duties,  they  would  incur  tho 
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most  severe  yengeance.  The  paintings 
of  the  Mexicans  show  that  censers  were 
used  in  profusion  in  the  ceremonies  of 
their  religion.  The  priests  lodged  round 
the  temples  in  chambers  built  for  the 
express  purpose ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the 
Book  of  Chronicles  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Levites  lodged  round  the  Temple 
built  by  Solomon.  The  Mexican  tem- 
ples contained  fountains  in  the  courts  in 
which  the  priests  performed  their  ablu- 
tions, and  Solomon  is  said  to  have  made 
a  molten  sea,  which  contained  two  thou- 
sand baths  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
stood  in  the  court  of  the  Temple.  Many 
passages  of  Scripture  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  the  ground-plan  of  the  great  temple 
of  Mexico  resembled  that  of  Jerusalem." 

Father  Joseph  Gumilla  says,  "  I  affirm 
that  the  nations  of  the  Oronoco  and  its 
streams  observed  many  Hebrew  ceremo- 
nies during  the  time  of  their  Paganism, 
which  they  followed  blindly  without  know- 
ing wherefore ;  these  had  been  transmit- 
ted by  tradition,  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  without  their  being  able  to  assign 
any  reason  for  the  practice  of  them.  There 
is  not  the  Jew  in  existence  who  holds 
the  flesh  of  the  pig  in  such  abhorrence  as 
these  said  Gentiles." — <<  Anointing  with 
oil  and  perfumes,"  he  says  in  another 
place,  '^  which  was  so  peculiarly  a  Jewish 
custom,  that  even  Christ  himself  re- 
proaches the  Pharisee  for  being  deficient 
in  that  mark  of  courtesy  in  which  Mary 
Magdalene  excelled,  was  an  usage  which 
continued  in  such  full  form  on  the  Oro- 
nocos,  that  it  would  require  a  chapter  by 
itself  to  explain  it ;  besides  which,  if  we 
consider  the  indispensable  obligation 
which  they  were  under  to  bathe  them- 
selves three  times  a  day,  at  least  twice, 
who  will  not  confess  that  the  Indians  re- 
semble the  Jews  P' 

Such  are  some  of  the  remarkable  ana- 
logies in  religious  observances,  rites,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  by  which  the  Mexicans, 
Peruvians,  and  other  Aborigines  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  are  claimed  to  be 
identified  as  the  long-lost  Ten  Tribes 
who  formed  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Many 
other  illustrations  might  be  given,  but 


these  would  too  far  extend  the  present 
article.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  in- 
quiry is  interesting,  although  the  theory 
is  entirely  fanciful  which  connects  the 
Tribes  of  Israel  with  these  American 
nations,  which  had  existed  for  many  cen- 
turies unknown  to  the  civilized  world. 

Judah  retttrn'd,  but  where  wai  Ephraim  rtill  ? 

Where  the  lost  Ten  of  Jaeob'f  noe  ? 
Roam  thejr  through  distant  deterts  wild 

Without  a  home  or  retting  place  ? 
Is  their't  the  fetter 'd  captiTo  s  hopeless  doom  ? 
Find  the  J  no  reftige  bat  the  silent  tomb? 

Without  offering  any  opinion  on  a 
matter  of  such  uncertainty,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  still  exist  in  the  countries  of 
their  first  captivity,  for  although  many 
Israelites  returned  to  Judea,  most  of  them 
remained  among  the  Pagan  nations. 
When  Ezra  obtained  the  ample  commis- 
sion from  Artaxerxes,  authorising  his 
return  to  Jerusalem  with  all  those  of  his 
own  nation  who  were  willing  to  accom- 
pany him,  although  few  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
comparatively  speaking,  embraced  the 
opportunity,  numbers  of  them  certainly 
accompanied  the  two  Tribes  of  Judab  and 
Benjamin.  Ezra  only  inquired  if  they 
were  of  the  race  of  Israel ;  and  we  find 
that,  at  the  first  passover  then  celebrated 
in  the  Temple,  there  was  a  sacrifice  of 
"  twelve  he-goats  for  the  whole  house  of 
Israel,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Tribes."  At  the  time  of  Haman's  con- 
spiracy, multitudes  of  Jews  were  dis- 
persed throughout  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  besides  Uiose  who 
had  mingled  with  idolaters,  and  renoun- 
ced the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Under 
the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviourl*  Judea  was  peopled  by  Israelites 
of  all  the  Tribes  without  discrimination. 
The  decree  of  Cyrus  extended  to  ^'all 
the  people  of  God,"  and  that  of  Artax- 
erxes to  "  all  the  people  of  Israel,"  yet 
the  main  body  of  the  Ten  Tribes  re- 
mained behind.  Thb  is  proved  from 
what  Ezra  mentions,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  "  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,"  while  he  calls  the  Samaritans 
"  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin," 
thus  implying  that  these  two  were  the 
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principal  tribesy  and  the  Samaritans  an 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  others.  If, 
therefore,  the  Tribes  did  not  return  with 
Zerubbabel  and  Ezra,  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  done  so  at  any  future 
period,  for  history  informs  us  of  no  such 
adventure,  nor  do  we  know  either  the 
time  or  the  occasion  of  their  return,  or 
who  were  their  conductors  in  this  expe- 
dition. **  But  whether  they  remained,* 
Bays  Bbhop  Newton,  *'  or  whether  they 
returned,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  still 
fulfilled;  the  kingdom,  the  common- 
wealth, the  state  of  Israel,  was  utterly 
broken:  they  no  longer  subsisted  as  a 
distinct  people  from  Judah;  they  no 
longer  maintained  a  separate  religion; 
they  joined  themselves  to  the  Jews  from 
whom  they  had  been  unhappily  divided; 
they  lost  the  name  of  Israel  as  a  distinc- 
tion, and  were  thenceforward  all  in  com- 
mon called  Jews."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Ten  Tribes  are  still  in 
existence,  but  we  cannot  distinguish  them 
from  other  Jews,  with  whom  they  ^are 
now  confounded  and  intermixed. 

ISSACHAR,  prices  reward^  recom' 
pencet  one  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  so  called 
from  Issachar,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and 
I^ah,  and  also  the  name  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  his  posterity.  This  canton- 
ment was  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west,  by  Zebulun  on  the  north, 
by  the  Jordan  on  the  east,  which  sepa^ 
rated  it  from  Gad,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  This  is  the 
geographical  statement  of  Calmet,  but 
Dr  Wells  properly  observes,  that  as  it  is 
plainly  said  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (kvii. 
10)  that  the  allotments  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  **  met  together  in  Asher  on 
the  north,  and  in  Issachar  on  the  east," 
it  was  only  in  part  bounded  by  the  sea 
on  the  west.  When  Jacob  blessed  the 
head  of  the  Tribe  he  said,  *^  Issachar  is  a 
strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two 
burdens;  and  he  saw  that  rest  was  good, 
and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ;  and 
bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became 
a  servant  unto  tribute."  This  descrip- 
tion is  very  significant  of  the  habits  of 
the  Tribe,  who  were  a  laborious  people  in 


agricultural  pursuits,  but  had  no  incli- 
nation to  war,  and  they  were  therefore 
frequently  subjected  by  their  enemies, 
especially  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The 
Chaldee  translation  gives  a  somewhat 
opposite  meaning : — *'  He  shall  subdue 
the  provinces  of  his  people,  and  drive 
out  their  inhabitants;  and  those  who  are 
left  shall  be  his  servants  and  his  tribu- 
taries." Grotius  understands  the  passage 
ii)  a  similar  manner.  There  is  certainly 
no  reason  to  ascribe  pusillanimity  to  the 
Tribe  of  Issachar,  which  appears  to  have 
been  laborious,  hardy,  and  valiant,  bear- 
ing either  the  burden  of  war  or  of  labour 
with  great  constancy.  Jacob  says  that 
Issachar  saw  *^  the  land  that  it  was 
pleasant,"  which  refers  to  the  Valley  of 
Jezreel — a  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  dis- 
trict, the  border  of  which  extended  as  far 
as  the  Jordan.  The  mountainous  ridge 
of  Carmel,  Gilboa,  and  the  great  Plain  of 
Megiddo,  called  also  the  Plain  of  Galilee, 
and  now  Saba,  were  in  this  tribe. 

ITALY,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
countries  of  Europe,  is  mentioned  thrice 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  Evangelical 
historian  informs  us  that  St  Paul  **  de- 
parted from  Athens  and  came  to  Co- 
rinth, and  found  a  certain  Jew  named 
Aquila,  born  in  Pontus,  lately  come  from 
Italy,  with  his  wife  Priscilla  (because 
that  Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews 
to  depart  from  Rome),  and  came  unto 
them ;  and  because  he  was  of  the  same 
craft  he  abode  with  them,  and  wrought, 
for  by  their  occupation  they  were  tent- 
makers,"  Acts  xviii.  1,  2,  3.  This  person 
and  his  wife  were  afterwards  useful  to 
St  Paul,  and  the  Christians  assembled 
in  their  house,  Rom.  xvi.  3-5 ;  1  Cor« 
xvi.  19*  St  Pai^l  after  his  appeal  to 
Caesar  was  sent  to  Italy,  Acts  xxvii.  1. 
The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  attend- 
ed with  great  success  in  this  country, 
but  it  subsequently  became  the  chief  seat 
of  ecclesiastical  domination,  as  it  had 
previously  been  the  mistress  of  the  poli- 
tical world.  Italy  is  a  large  peninsula, 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  river 
Arsia,  now  Arsa,  near  Pola  in^Istria;  on 
the  north  by  the  Alps;  on  the  west  by 
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the  Varus  river  near  Nicsea,  now  the  Var 
near  Nice ;  farther  west,  and  on  the  south 
and  north-east,  by  the  Mediterranean. 
The  political  divisions  of  Italy  were  fre- 
quently altered,  but  geographically  it  is 
divided  into  Upper,  Central,  and  Lower 
Italy.  The  Italian  band,  of  which  Cor- 
nelius was  a  centurion,  Acts  x.  1,  was  a 
cohort  consisting  of  a  thousand  men.  It 
was  probably  the  life-guard  of  the  Roman 
governor  who  resided  at  Gesarea.  See 
Rome. 

ITTAH-KAZIN,  a  town  of  Zebulun, 
Josh.  xix.  13. 

ITUREA,  keepings^  in  the  Syriac, 
mountains^  or  mountainous,  a  province 
of  Syria  beyond  the  Jordan  south  of  Tra- 
chonitis,  of  which  Philip  was  tetrarch  or 
sovereign  when  John  the  Baptist  entered 
on  his  ministry,  Luke  iii.  1.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  a 
part  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead  and 
Hermon,  on  the  south  by  Persea,  and 
on  the  west  by  Galilee.  Its  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  Itur,  errone- 
ously called  Jetur,  the  son  of  Ishmael. 
The  Itureans  were  a  fierce  people,  and 
celebrated  for  their  skilful  archery.  This 
country  was  invaded  by  Aristobulus, 
who»  being  taken  ill  in  the  midst  of  his 


successes,  was  carried  back  to  Jerusa- 
lem, leaving  his  brother  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  province,  which  he  soon 
accomplished,  causing  all  the  Itureans 
either  to  be  circumcised  and  become  in- 
corporated with  the  Jews,  or  to  leave 
the  country.  Under  the  feeble  reigns  of 
the  last  Seleucidffi  they  had  their  own  in- 
dependent princes,  one  of  whom,  Cinyras, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  The  Itu* 
reans  are  the  same  as  the  modern  Drusef*, 
with  whom  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders 
many  Europeans,  principally  French, 
and  probably  some  English,  amalga- 
mated. They  were  Christians,  and  fought 
gallantly  against  the  Mahometan  Arabs, 
but  being  abandoned  by  the  Grreek  £m« 
perors  of  Constantinople  as  monotketetOf 
in  the  eleventh  century  they  embraced 
the  Mahometan  religion  from  the  small 
sect  of  Mohammed  Ibn  Ismael  el  Darari 
of  Egypt,  although  they  still  preserved 
some  relics  of  Christianity.  They  live  as 
mountaineers  free  under  their  own  pa- 
triarchs and  emir,  and  sometimes  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  Porte,  but  they  suffer  no 
Turks  to  dwell  on  their  mountains. 

IZCHARITES,  the  descendants  of 
Izchar,  or  Ishar,  the  son  of .  Kohath, 
Numb.  iii.  27* 


JAAKEN,  or  BBNB-JAAKBN,the  name 
of  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Wilderness. 

JAAZER,  a  place  belonging  to  the 
Amorites  taken  by  the  Israelites,  and 
also  one  of  their  encampments  in  the 
Wilderness. 

JABBOK,  or  Jabok,  evacuation  or 
dissipationj  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Jordan  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
south-east  of  Gilead,  and,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  fifty  miles  due  east  and  west, 
enters  that  river  about  forty  miles  south 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  is  Burckhardt's 
statement,  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  accuracy,  it  differs  very  materially 
from   other  accounts,   and  shows  how 


imperfectly  the  geography  of  Scripture 
has  been  studied,  notwithstanding  many 
travels  and  pilgrimages.  The  Jabbok  is 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream  flowing  over  a 
rocky  bed.  Its  water  is  dear,  and  agree- 
able to  the  taste,  and  its  banks  are  thickly 
set  with  oleander  and  plane-trees,  wild 
olives  and  almonds,  tall  re^,  and  various 
shrubs  and  plants.  Mr  Buckingham  cross- 
ed the  Jabbok  at  a  place  where  it  was 
ten  yards  wide,  and  he  describes  the 
stream,  which  was  forded  with  difficulty, 
as  being  deeper  than  the  Jordan  and 
quite  as  rapid.  The  natives  call  the  river 
Nahr-eUZerhah^  or  the  river  of  Zerkah^ 
from  a  neighbouring  village  of  that 
name.   Jacob  crossed  thi^  river  previous 
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to  the  memorable  occmrence  in  his  life 
which  procured  for  him  the  name  of  Israel^ 
Gen.  zxxii.  22. 

JABESH,  JaBEZ,  or  jABSSH-GlLBADy 

a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  ManaBseh 
towards  the  Jordan,  and  generally  called 
by  the  last  name,  becaose  it  was  situated 
at  the  base  of  one  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilead.  Eusebius  places  it  six  miles  from 
Pella  towards  Gerasa,  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  This  city  was  sacked  by  the 
Israelites,  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword, 
and  four  hundred  of  the  young  women 
were  given  to  the  remnant  of  the  Benja- 
mttes  as  wives,  the  Israelites  by  a  super- 
stitioas  vow  having  sworn  that  they 
would  not  allow  their  daughters  to  marry 
any  man  of  that  tribe.  Nahasb,  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  pro- 
posed very  hard  conditions  to  the  inha- 
bitants, but  they  were  opportunely  re- 
lieved by  Saul,  and  they  ever  afterwards 
evinced  the  greatest  gratitude  towards 
that  monarch  and  his  family.  The  bodies 
of  Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan  were  carried 
off  by  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and 
honourably  interred  near  their  city. 

JABNEEL,  a  town  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Naphtali,  and  also  one  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

JACOB,  Well  of,  a  fountain  near 
Shechem,  where  Jacob  dwelt  before  the 
slaughter  of  the  Shechemites  by  his  sons 
Simeon  and  I^vi,  and  where  our  Saviour 
held  his  memorable  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria. 

J  AGUR,  a  towo  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
Josh.  zv.  21. 

JAH AZ,  or  Jahazah,  a  city  given  to 
the  Reubenites;  also,  the  forty-eighth 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wil- 
derness. 

JAIR.    See  Havoth-Jair. 

JAMNIA,  a  sea-port  town  situated 
between  Azotus  and  Joppa,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  but  noticed  in  the  Greek. 

J  ANON  AH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  half-tribe 
of  Maoasseh. 

JANUMy  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 


J APHIA,  a  town  of  Zebolun.  _ 

JAPHLETI,  a  town  on  the  frontiers 
of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim. 

JAPHO,  a  name  of  Joppa,  Josh.  xix. 
46. 

JARGON,  or  Mb-Jarcon,  a  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Dan. 

JARMUTH,  a  city  the  king  of  which 
was  slain  by  Joshua  (xii.  11),  afterwards 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  made 
both  Levitical  and  a  city  of  refuge. 

JASHUBI-LEHEM,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Bethlehem. 

JATTIR,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
made  Levitical.  According  to  Eusebius, 
Jattir,  Jether,  or  Jethira,  was  situated  ioi 
the  south  of  Judah,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Elentheropolis. 

JAZER,  a  city  of  the  Gadites,  after* 
wards  Levitical,  which  was  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  near 
a  eognomenal  stream  which  falls  into  the 
Jordan. 

JEARIM,  a  mount  which  was  a 
boundary  of  Judah,  on  which  Kirjath- 
Jearim  was  situated. 

JEBUS,  which  treads  under  foot^  or 
eontemnsy  an  ancient  name  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Israelites,  so  called  from  its  founder 
Jebus,  and  father  of  the  Jebusites,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

JEHOSHAPH  AT,  Valley  of,  called 
also  the  Valley  of  Kedron,  is  an  appella- 
tive name  denoting  God*s  judgment,  used 
by  the  Prophet  Joel,  and  applied  to  the 
valley  east  of  Jerusalem  between  that  city 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives  through  which 
the  brook  Kedron  runs. 

JERAHMEELITES,  the  descendanU 
of  Jerahmeel,  son  of  Hezron,  who  inha- 
bited a  district  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
1  Sam.  xxvii,  10;  xxx.  29* 

JERIGHO,  his  fnoaHf  or  mouthj  or  his 
sweet  smelly  a  considerable  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name  formerly  famed 
for  its  opobalsams  and  its  roses,  now  a 
dreary  sandy  desert  Moses  calls  Jericho 
the  ^  city  of  palm-trees,"  Deut  xxxiv.  3, 
and  several  of  the  ancient  writers  describe 
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its   neighbourhood   as   abounding  with 
those  trees,  the  climate  and  sandy  soil 
being  congenial  to  their  growth.  Joseph- 
us  says  that  in  the  territory  of  this  city 
there  were  not  only  many  palm-trees  but 
also  the  babam-tree.    Jericho  was  situ- 
ated about  six  miles  west  of  the  Jordan 
and  twenty-two  from  Jerusalem,  and  its 
valley  was  watered  by  a  rivulet  which 
had  formerly  been  salt  and  bitter  until  it 
was  sweetened  by  the  Prophet  Elisha. 
It  was  the  first  city  of  the  Canaanites 
taken  by  Joshua.    He  sent  thither  spies, 
who  were  received  by  a  woman  named 
Rahab,  lodged  in  her  house,  and  con- 
cealed from  the  king  of  the  city.     This 
woman  is  called  a  harlot  in  the  text,  and 
as  she  is  honourably  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  for  her  faith,  and  as  it 
appears  (Matt.  i.  5)  that  she  was  ulti- 
mately married  to  Salmon,  by  which 
marriage  she  became  an  ancestress  of  our 
Saviour,  a  considerable  anxiety  has  been 
exhibited  to  rescue  her  name  from  the 
imputation  which  rests  upon  her  charac-^ 
ter.   Her  vindication  is  grounded  chiefly 
on  the  derivation  of  the  word  zonah^  ren- 
dered harloi,  and  it  is  contended  that  this 
word  ought  not  to  be  here  derived  from 
zanahf  to  commit  fornication^  but  from 
zuny  to  nourishy  and  consequently  that  it 
should  be  rendered  hostess  instead   of 
harlot.    Josephus,  several  Rabbins,  and 
the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  agree  in  this  view, 
which  has  been  adopted,  by  several  mo- 
dern commentators,  but  the  great  balance 
of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  common 
translation,  to  which  the  Septuagint  and 
St  Paul  and  St  James  adhere.   The  story 
of  the  Jews  concerning  this  Canaanitish 
woman  is,  that  she  was  ten  years  of  age 
when  the  Israelites  left  Egypt — that  she 
had  followed  evil  courses  all  the  time  they 
were  in  the  Wilderness — and  that  after 
th^  destruction  of  Jericho  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Joshua  himself,  and  had  daughters 
by  him,  from  whom  eight  Prophets  trace 
their  descent — Jeremiah,  Hilkiah,  Haasia, 
Hanameel,  Shallum,  Banich,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  prophetess  Huldab.  Although  this  is 
a  mere  visionary  tradition,  it  is  in  some 
respects  a  valuable  testimony,  as  it  shows 


that  even  the  Jews  thought  that  the  faith 
and  repentance  of  Rahab  rendered  her 
worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  their  great  leader 
Joshua,  and  the  mother  of  prophets ;  and 
they  would  not  therefore  have  deemed 
her  unworthy  to  liave  been  the  wife  of 
Salmon,  and  the  ancestress  of  David, 
Solomon,    Hezekiah,   Josiah,    and    our 
blessed   Saviour.     Stackhouse   properly 
observes,  that  in  ancient  times  there  was 
great  affinity  between  the  business  of  an 
hostess  and  an  harlot.    In  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  between  Rahab  and  the 
spies,  it  will  be  observed  that,  while  she 
anxiously  provides  for  the  safety  of  her 
relations,  she  never  mentions  her  husband 
or  her  children,  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  that  in  the 
E^t  scarcely  any  women  remain  single 
but  those  of  low  character.     It  ought 
also  to  be  noticed,  that  in  the  East  there 
are  no  such  persons  as  hostesses.     The 
caravanserais,  or  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment in  towns,  only  furnish  empty 
lodging,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  even 
a  host,  much  less  a  hostess;  and  if  a 
stranger  is  accommodated  in  a  private 
house  he  never  sees  the  lady  of  it,  or 
hears  or  asks  anything  about  her.    The 
only  woman  in  general  who  has  a  house 
to  herself,  and  the  only  woman  to  whose 
house  a  stranger  can  have  access,  is  one 
who  bears  the  stigma  .which  attaches  to 
the  name  of  Rahab.    To  the  house  of 
such  a  woman  the  Hebrew  spies  went, 
and  probably  they  did  not  overlook  its 
advantageous  situation,  as  it  was  built 
close  to  the  city  wall,  and  had  a  window 
towards  the  open  country,  thus  affording 
facilities  for  escape  of  which  they  after- 
wards were  compelled  to  avail  them- 
selves. 

When  the  spies  first  reconnoitred 
Jericho  they  saw  at  once  the  strength  of 
the  place.  Their  arrival  was  communi- 
cated to  the  king,  who  immediately  sent 
to  Rahab's  house  and  ordered  her  to  de- 
liver them  to  his  officers,  but  she  denied 
that  she  knew  anything  of  them,  alleging 
that  they  went  out  when  it  was  dark, 
about  the  time  of  the  shutting  of  the  gate. 
— **  Whither  the  men  went,  I  wot  not; 
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pursue  after  them  quickly,  for  ye  shall  over- 
take them*"  Meanwhile  she  had  earefoUy 
concealed  them  on  the  roof  of  her  house 
amid  stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  placed 
in  the  usual  manner,  namely,  undressed 
flax,  or  flax  with  its  ligneous  parts,  which 
she  had  doubtless  placed  on  the  roof  of 
the  house  to  dry — ^the  flat  roofs  of  the 
Oriental  houses,  from  their  full  exposure 
to  the  air  and  secure  situation,  being 
much  employed  for  laying  out  those  ve- 
getable productions,  of  whatever  kind, 
which  require  to  be  dried  in  the  sun. 
The  oflicers  of  the  king  of  Jericho  pur- 
sued the  spies  as  far  as  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan,  while  Rahab  went  up  to  the  roof 
of  her  house,  and  afler  expressing  her 
decided  conviction  that  they  would  obtain 
possession  of  the  city,  made  them  swear 
that  her  own  life  and  the  lives  of  her  re- 
latives would  be  spared.  The  signal  by 
which  her  house  was  to  be  recognized 
when  the  city  was  sacked  was  a  scarlet 
thread,  or  rather  a  rope  or  cord,  which  she 
was  to  bind  in  the  window  by  which  they 
escaped;  and  afler  advising  them  to  con- 
ceal themselves  three  days  in  the  moun- 
tains until  their  pursuers  returned,  she 
let  them  down  from  the  window,  and 
bound  in  it  the  scarlet  rope,  probably  the 
same  rope  by  which  they  were  let  down. 
Joshua  passed  the  Jordan,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  God,  closely 
invested  Jericho.  The  Hebrews  were 
enjoined  to  march  round  the  city  once 
every  day  for  seven  successive  days,  the 
soldiers  marching  first,  and  afler  them  the 
priests  carrying  the  ark,  seven  of  whom 
were  to  blow  with  trumpets  of  rams' 
horns  on  the  seventh  day,  which  the 
Rabbins  say  was  the  Sabbath.  During 
the  first  six  days  the  Israelites  preserved 
a  profound  silence,  but  on  the  seventh, 
in  obedience  to  the  Divine  injunction, 
they  shouted  and  blew  their  horns,  and 
the  walls  of  the  city  suddenly  fell  down 
in  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  besiegers  en- 
tered the  city,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  sparing  only  Rahab  and  her 
relatives.  •  They  set  fire  to  Jericho,  and 
destroyed  every  thing  in  it  except  the 
vesseb  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  brass, 


which  were  ordered  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

There  have  been  some  reflections  upon 
the  alleged  necessary  character  of  this 
miracle,  on  the  supposition  that  such  a 
large  and  well  disciplined  army  as  that 
commanded  by  Joshua  ought  to  have 
taken  Jericho  without  a  miracle  to  throw 
down  the  walls  for  them,  particularly 
when  the  generally  miserable  state  of 
Oriental  fortifications  is  considered.  But 
the  Israelites,  it  is  plain  from  the  report 
of  the  spies.  Numb.  xiii.  28;  Deut.  i.  28, 
considered  the  walled  towns  of  Canaan  a 
great  and  insarmountable  obstacle  to  the 
conquest  of  the  country;  but  Moses  ex- 
pressly assures  them  that  the  *' cities  great, 
and  fenced  up  to  heaven,"  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  would  avail  them  nothing  before  the 
power  of  that  Almighty  Leader  who  went 
before  them,  for  *<  as  a  consuming  fire  he 
shall  destroy  them,  and  he  shall  bring 
them  down  before  thy  face,"  Deut.  ix. 
1-3.  Few  towns  of  the  least  consequence 
in  Western  Asia  are  without  walls,  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  character  in  other 
respects,  are  always  lofty.  The  use  of 
artillery  is  still  little  known  in  the  East, 
and  when  a  town  has  a  wall  too  high  to 
be  easily  scaled,  and  too  thick  to  be  easily 
battered  down,  the  inhabitants  look  upon 
the  place  as  impregnable,  and  are  chiefly 
afraid  of  treachery  or  of  being  starved 
into  a  surrender.  This  being  the  case  at 
the  present  time,  it  must  have  been  much 
more  difficult  to  conduct  a  siege  in  those 
early  ages,  when  the  use  of  gunpowder 
and  artillery  was  absolutely  unknown  in 
military  operations.  The  Israelites,  more- 
over, from  their  long  bondage  in  Egypt, 
and  their  wanderings  in  the  Wilderness, 
where  most  of  them  had  been  boru,  were 
by  no  means  profoundly  sldlled  in  mili- 
tary afikirs,  and  were  now,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  to  assault  a  strong  city, 
and  probably  one  which  from  its  import- 
ance was  the  best  fortified  in  the  country. 
The  exhibition  of  divine  power  in  over- 
throwing the  walls  of  Jericho  was  in  this 
case  absolutely  necessary;  and,  as  Dr 
Hales  observes,  ''  this  stupendous  miracle 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  well 
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calculated  to  terrify  the  devoted  nations, 
and  to  encourage  the  Israelites,  by  show- 
ing that  the  loftiest  walls  and  strongest 
barriers  afforded  no  protection  against 
the  Almighty  God  of  Israel." 

An  anathema  was  pronounced  against 
Jericho: — ''  The  city  shall  be  accursed, 
even  it,  and  all  that  are  therein,.to  the  Lord ; 
only  Rahab  the  harlot  shall  live,  she  and 
ell  that  are  with  her  in  the  house,  because 
she  hid  the  messengers  that  we  sent*  And 
ye,  in  any  wise  keep  yourselves  from  the 
accursed  thing,  lest  ye  make  yourselves 
accursed  when  ye  take  of  the  accursed 
thing,  and  make  the  camp  of  Israel  a 
curse,  and  trouble  it."  The  city  was 
devoted  by  solemn  bann,  or  cherem^  to 
destruction ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  cherem  operating 
against  a  city,  the  effect  of  which  is  fully 
developed.  When  it  was  intended  to 
proceed  against  a  hostile  place  with  ex- 
treme severity,  it  was  first  devoted  to 
God,  as  in  the  case  of  Jericho,  and  not 
only  were  the  inhabitants  put  to  death, 
but  no  booty  was  made  by  the  Israelites. 
The  animals'  were  also  slain ;  the  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metals  which  would  not 
bum,  were  added  to  the  treasury  of  the 
sanctuary;  the  whole  city,  and  every 
thing  it  contained,  was  then  destroyed, 
and  a  malediction  pronounced  on  every 
attempt  to  rebuild  it.  If  an  Israelitish 
city  introduced  the  worship  of  false  gods, 
it  was  in  like  manner  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion, and  to  remain  unbuilt  for  ever. 
There  were,  however,  two  transgressors 
against  the  cherem  on  Jericho ;  the  one 
was  Achan,  who  committed  a  two-fold 
offence — ^the  appropriation  of  articles 
which  ought  to  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  robbery  and  sacrilege  of  taking  other 
articles  which  belonged  to  the  sanctuary; 
the  other  was  Hiel  tHe  Bethelite.  After 
the  city  was  destroyed,  Joshua,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  mandate,  pronoqnced 
the  anathema: — '*  Cursed  be  the  man  be- 
fore the  Lord  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth 
this  city  Jericho;  he  shall  lay  the  foun- 
dation thereof  in  his  first *born,  and  in  his 
youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of 
it*"     This  implies  that  he  would  lose  all 


his  s6ns  in  the  course  of  this  forbidden 
undertaking — ^the  eldest  when  he  t>egan| 
the  rest  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  the  last  at  its  completion.  It  was 
probably  intended  that  the  city  should 
remain  a  ruined  heap,  as  an  enduring 
memorial  of  the  great  miracle  which  God 
had  wrought  in  the  presence  of  his  chosen 
people.  In  the  ancient  history  of  other 
nations  we  meet  with  similar  instances  of 
prohibitions  to  rebuild  a  city  destroyed 
in  war,  with  imprecations  against  those 
who  should  make  the  attempt.  Strabo 
relates  that  it  was  believed  that  Troy 
was  not  rebuilt  on  its  former  site,  on 
account  of  a  curse  which  Agamem- 
non was  supposed  to  have  pronounced 
against  it ;  Croesus  uttered  a  curse  on 
any  one  who  should  attempt  to  rebuild 
Sidene;  and  the  Romans  acted  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  when  they  destroyed  Car- 
thage. 

Joshua's  prediction  was  verified  be- 
tween five  and  six  centuries  afterwards 
in  the  case  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who 
rebuilt  Jericho,  and  lost  his  sons.  This 
was  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  king  of  Judah; 
and  we  are  told  that  Hiel  *^  laid  the  foun- 
dation thereof  in  Abiram  his  first  bom, 
and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest 
son  Segub,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun,"  1  Kings  xvi.  34.  But  before 
this  period  there  was  a  city  called  Jericho 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  site  of  the 
ancient  one,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Samuel  (x.  5)  and  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles  (xix.  5).  After 
Hiel  rebuilt  old  Jericho  no  one  scrupled 
to  dwell  in  it,  and  we  find  it  the  scene  of 
one  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  It  was 
adorned  with  a  magnificent  palace  and 
other  edifices  by  Herod,  and  its  import- 
ance and  prosperity  continued  until  it  was 
sacked  by  Vespasian.  It  was  repaired 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  after  va- 
rious vicissitudes  was  made  a  bishopric^ 
but  it  was  finally  destroyed  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  the  Mahometans. 

Previous  to  Mr  Buckingh^'s  visit,  all 
travellers  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
site  of  ancient  Jericho  is  marked  by  a 
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poor  Tillage  called  Rihhali,  between  three 
and  four  miles  from  the  Jordan,  where, 
however,  it  was  admitted,  no  trace  of  a 
city  could  be  found.    But  Mr  Bucking- 
bam  questioned  this  conclusion  on  such 
strong  grounds,  that  his  correction  has 
been  introduced  into  the  more  recent  maps 
of  the  Holy  Land*    Following  his  ac- 
count, it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  tra- 
vellers from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  the 
road  between  which  is  described  as  being 
the  most  dangerous  in  Palestine  on  ac- 
count of  thieves,  must  proceed  for  about 
four  miles  towards  the  Jordan,  after  de- 
scending the  hills  on  the  west.  Mr  Buck- 
ingham had  scarcely  quitted  the  foot  of 
these  hills  before  his  party  came  upon  the 
rains  of  a  large  settlement,  of  which  there 
were  sufficient  indications  to  prove  it  to 
have  been  a  place  of  consequence,  but  no 
one  perfect  building  remained.  **  Some  of 
the  more  striking  objects  among  the  ruins 
were  several  large  tumuli,  evidently  the 
work  of  art,  and  resembling  in  size  and 
shape  those  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  he- 
roes on  the  plains  of  Ilium.  Near  to  this 
WIS  also  a  large  square  area,  enclosed  by 
long  and  regular  mounds,  uniform   in 
their  height,  breadth,  and  angle  of  slope, 
and  seeming  to  mark  the  place  of  en- 
closing walls,  now  worn  into  mounds. 
Besides  these,  the  foundations  of  other 
walb  in  detached  pieces,  portions    of 
ruined  buildings  of  an  indefinable  nature, 
shafts  of  columns,  and  a  capital  of  the 
Corinthian   order,   were  seen  scattered 
about  over  the  widely-extended  heaps  of 
this  ruined  city."     These  ruins,  taken  in 
their  greatest  extent,  covered  about  a 
square  mile,  but  the  remains  were  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  enable  Mr  Buck- 
ingham to  form  a  plan  of  them.     The 
order  of  the  columns  is  evidently  indi- 
cated by  the  Corinthian  capital,  which 
shows  that  the  building  was  probably 
erected  when  the  country  was  dependent 
on  Rome  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  conjec- 
tured that  they  belonged  to  the  palace 
which   Herod  built  at  Jericho.      The 
fact  that  such  a  palace  was  built  at  a 
period  so  comparatively  late  strengthens 
whatever  conclusions  may  be  formed  in 


preference  of  this  site  to  Rihhah,  where 
no  ancient  remains  whatever  are  found. 
The  situation,  moreover,  of  these  ruins 
agrees  much  better  than  the  site  of  Rihhah 
with  the  position  which  Josephus  assigns 
to  Jericho*  **  It  is  situate  in  a  plain,*  he 
says,  <<  but  a  naked  and  barren  mountain 
of  very  great  length  hangs  over  it,  which 
extends  itself  to  the  land  about  Scytho- 
polis,  northward,  but  as  far  as  the  coun- 
try of  Sodom,  and  the  utmost  limit  of 
the  Lake  Asphaltites,  southward.  This 
mountain  is  all  of  it  very  uneven,  and 
uninhabited  by  reason  of  its  barrenness." 
In  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the 
city  of  Jericho,  he  adds,  **  This  place  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs  firom  Je- 
rusalem, and  sixty  from  Jordan.  The 
country  as  far  as  Jerusalem  is  desert  and 
stony.  That  as  far  as  the  Lake  Asphal- 
tites lies  low,  though  it  is  equally  desert 
and  barren.".^**  Nothing,''  observes  Mr 
Buckingham)  **  can  more  accurately  ap- 
ply in  all  its  particulars  than  this  descrip- 
tion does  to  the  site  of  the  present  ruins 
assumed  here  as  those  of  the  ancient  Je- 
richo, whether  it  be  in  its  local  position, 
its  boundaries,  or  its  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
Jordan  on  the  other.  The  spot  lies  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  barren  hills  of  Judea, 
which  may  be  said  literally  to  overhang 
it  on  the  west ;  and  these  mountains  are 
still  as  barren,  as  rugged,  and  as  destitute 
of  inhabitants  as  formerly  throughout 
their  whole  range,  from  the  Lake  of  Ti- 
berias to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  distance, 
by  the  computation  of  our  journey  in 
time,  amounted  to  about  six  hours,  or 
nearly  twenty  miles ;  and  we  were  now, 
according  to  the  reports  of  our  guides,  at 
the  distance  of  two  hours,  or  about  six 
miles,  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan." 

The  village  of  Rihhah,  which  has  long 
borne  the  honour  of  being  the  represen- 
tative of  Jericho,  lies  about  four  miles 
distant  in  an  easterly  direction ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  obtained  this  distinction 
from  some  supposed  resemblance  between 
its  name  and  that  of  Rahab  the  harlot—*- 
Rahab  in  Hebrew  meaning  a  sweet  smellf 
and  Rihhah*  in  modern  Arabic,  meaning 
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odowTf  and  perfume  in  the  older  dialect ; 
but  were  this  analogy  still  clearer  it 
would  prove  nothing,  since  Jericho  was 
never  called  afler  that  celebrated  woman. 
Mr  Buckingham  admits  that  it  "  agrees 
in  the  distance  assigned  to  Jericho  from 
the   Jordan   and  from  Jerusalem   with 
sufficient  accuracy,  considering  the  want 
of  exactness  in  ancient  measurement,  if 
there  had  been  any  remains  to  induce  an 
opinion  of  their  being  really  those  of  that 
city  ;  but  of  this  it  shows  no  marks.  The 
only  things  pointed  out  here  are  a  mo- 
dern square  tower  of  Mahometan  work, 
which  they  pretend  to  be  the  house  of 
Zaccheus,  and  an  old  tree,  upon  which 
they  say  he  climbed  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
Jesus  as  he  passed.     This  tree  is  not  a 
sycamore,   as  the  Evangelist  describes 
that  to  have  been,  but  a  thorny  one  of 
the  acacia  family,  common  in  Egypt." 
Mr  Rae  Wilson,  who,  like  other  travellers, 
previous  to  Mr  Buckingham's  discovery, 
understood  Rihhah  to  be  the  ancient 
Jericho,  thus  describes  it — ^  As  I  entered 
Jericho  when  the  sun  was  going  down, 
some  remarkable    events    recorded    in 
Scripture  occurred  to  my  recollection, 
especially  of  the  crowd  which  followed 
our  Saviour  when  he  entered  it,  and  pro- 
claimed salvation  in  the  house  of  the  rich 
man.     I  stopped  at  what  has  been  called 
the  house   of  Zaccheus,   which   is  the 
wreck  of  an  old  castle,  and  the  residence 
of  the  commander  or  governor  of  the 
district.     Familiar  as  I  had  become  with 
the  general  misery  that  pervades  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy 
Land,  where  I  haid  been  taught  to  sub- 
mit to  many  privations,  and  indeed  blot 
out  the  word  comfort  from  my  recollec- 
tion, the  residence  of  this  man  appeared 
to  be  of  all  others  distinguished    for 
wretchedness.** 

The  population  of  Rihhah  consists  of 
about  fifty  families,  whose  habits  are 
those  of  Bedouins  and  shepherds  rather 
than  of  cultivators  of  the  soil — the  latter 
duty,  when  performed  at  all,  being  done 
by  women  and  children.  The  men  roam 
on  horseback  on  the  plains,  and  live  by 
robbery  and  plunder.  They  are  governed 


by  a  shiekhy  whose  influence  among  them 
is  of  the  most  patriarchal  description. 
Their  houses  are  for  the  most  part  de- 
plorable hovels,  fenced  with  thorny  bushes, 
while  a  barrier  of  the  same  kind  encircles 
the  town,  which  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tual defences  against  the  incursions  of 
Arab  horsemen.    A  fine  brook  runs  near 
the  town,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Jor- 
dan about  four  miles  distant,  and  which 
supplies  the  inhabitants  with  sufficient 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  their  lands,  and 
for  domestic  purposes.      <<  This  place," 
adds  Mr  Buckingham,  **  is  celebrated  by 
many  Mahometan  authors  as  the  Dwell' 
ing  of  the  Giants  ;  and  tradition  assigns 
the  building  of  its  seven  walls  to  seven 
different  kings.     Joshua,   its  deliverer 
or  its  destroyer,  has  been  held  by  some 
among  both  Jews  and  Mahometans  to 
have  been^  a  person  elevated  above  hu- 
man nature,  and  partaking  in  some  de- 
gree of  the  divine,  from  the  splendour 
of  his  victories.     They  conceive  that  he 
was  sent  by  Jehovah  to  dispossess  the 
giants  of  this  their  stronghold  and  prin- 
cipal abode.    According  to  the  author  of 
the  Tarikh  Montekheb,  the  first  battle  of 
Joshua  in  the  Promised  Land  was  fought 
on  a  Friday  evening.     As  the  night  ap- 
proached— for  by  the  ordinances  of  Moses 
it  was  forbidden  to  labour  on  the  'Sab< 
bath — he  implored  Jehovah  to  lengthen 
out  the  day,  that  he  might  have  time  to 
finish  the  combat.  It  was  then,  continues 
the  same  pious  author,  that  by  the  order 
of  Divine  Omnipotence  the  sun  was  stay- 
ed in  his  course,  and  rested  an  hour  and  a 
half  beyond  his  usual  time  above  the  ho- 
rizon, giving  to  Joshua  ample  time  to  cut 
in  pieces  the  army  of  his  enemies.    He 
adds,  that  this  day  having  thus  become 
longer  than  any  other  by  an  hour  and 
a  half,  enjoyed  a  prerogative  to  which 
no  other  day  besides  itself  could  pre- 
sume ;  and  he  assures  us  that  this  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Mussulmans 
chose  Friday  above  all  other  days  of  the 
week  for  their  holy  day,  instead  of  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Jews.** 

A  peculiar  kind  of  thorny  tree  abounds 
in  the  Deighbourh6od  of  Jericho»  which 
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Pococke  calls  the  zoccum  trect  and  de- 
scribes it  as  being  "  like  the  holly ;  it 
has  very  strong  thorni,  and  the  leaf  is 
something  like  that  of  the  barbary  tree ; 
it  bears  a  green  nut,  the  skin  or  flesh  over 
it  is  thin»  and  the  nut  is  ribbed,  and  has 
a  thick  shellf  and  a  very  small  kernel ; 
they  grind  the  whole,  and  press  oil  out 
of  it,  as  they  do  oat  of  olives,  and  call  it 
a  balsam."  It  is  the  general  belief  of  the 
Christians  of  these  parts  that  our  Saviour's 
crown  of  thorns  was  made  from  this  tree, 
and  it  has  some  traditional  celebrity  even 
among  the  Mahometans,  as  rosaries  or 
chaplets  are  made  of  its  berries,  and  sold 
at  the  door  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem  both  to  Christians  and  Ma- 
hometans. 

JERICHO,  Plain  of,  an  extensive 
level  tract  in  which  the  city  of  Jericho  was 
situated,  stretching  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, bounded  on  the  east  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Pisgah  where  the  Jordan  runs, 
from  which  the  Children  of  Israel  had  the 
first  view  of  the  Promised  Land,  and 
where  the  ashes  of  Moses  repose ;  on  the 
west  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  at  the  foot  of 
which  Jericho  was  situated;  on  the  south 
by  an  almost  boundless  district ;  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  in  dead 
and  awful  silence.  It  abounded  in  palm- 
trees,  and  hence  that  name  is  often  ap- 
plied to  Jericho,  the  growth  of  which 
distinguished  it  from  most  other  parts  of 
Jadea,  which  are  unfavourable  to  the 
rearing  of  these  trees.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Pompey,  when  he  marched  with  his 
Roman  legions  and  Syrian  auxiliaries 
agunst  Aristobulus,  the  fertility  of  this 
PUin,  the  peculiarity  of  its  productions, 
and  the  difference  of  its  climate  from  the 
rest  of  Judea,  were  particularly  noticed. 
^'Here,"  says  Josephus,  ^*  is  the  most  fruit- 
ful country  in  Judea,  which  bears  a  vast 
number  of  palm-trees,  besides  the  babam- 
tree,  the  sprouts  of  which  they  cut  with 
sharp  stones,  and  at  the  incisions  they 
gather  the  juice,  which  drops  down  like 
tears."  Pliny  says,  in  reference  to  the  bal- 
sam produced  by  these  trees,  '<  This  tree, 
whidi  is  peculiar  to  the  Vale  of  Jericho 
(or  Juria),  was  more  like  a  vine  than  a 
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myrtle.    Both  Vespasian  and  Titus  car- 
ried each  one  of  them  to  Rome  as  rarities, 
and  Pompey  boasted  of  bearing  one  of 
them  in  his  triumph.     When  Alexander 
the  Great  was  in  Juria  a  spoonful  of  the 
balm  was  all  that  could  be  collected  on 
a  summer's  day,  and  in  the  most  plenti- 
ful years  the  great  royal  park  of  these 
trees  yielded  only  six  gallons,  and  the 
smaller  one  only  one  gallon.  It  was  con- 
sequently so  dear  that  it  sold  for  double 
its  weight  in  silver ;  but  from  the  great 
demand  for  it  adulteration  soon  followed, 
and  a  spurious  sort  grew  into  common 
use  at  a  less  price."    Justin  makes  it  the 
source  of  all  the  national  wealth,  and  in 
speaking  of  this  part  of  the  country,  he 
says,  "  The  wealth  of  the  Jewish  nation 
arose  from  the  opobalsamum,  which  doth 
only  grow  in  these  countries,  for  it  is  a 
valley  like  a  garden,  which  is  environed 
with  continual  hills,  and  as  it  were  en- 
closed with  a  wall.     The  space  of  the 
valley  containeth  two  hundred  thousand 
acres,  and  it  is  called  Jericho.    In  that 
valley  there  is  a  wood  as  admirable  for 
its  fruitfulness  as  for  its  delight,  for  it  is 
intermingled  with  palm-trees  and  opobal- 
san^um.     The  trees  of  the  opobalsamum 
have  a  resemblance  to  fir-trees,  but  they 
are  lower,  and  are  planted  and  husbanded 
after  the  manner  of  vines.  On  a  set  season 
of  the  year  they  sweat  balsam.     The 
darkness  of  the  place  is  besides  as  won- 
derful as  the  fruitfulness  of  it;  for  though 
the  sun  shines  no  where  hotter  in  the 
world,  there  is  naturally  a  moderate  and 
perpetual  gloominess  of  the  air."    Mr 
Buckingham  observes  that  the  situation, 
boundaries,   and  local  features  of  this 
valley,  are  accurately  given  in  these  de- 
tails, though  darkness,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  commonly  undierstood,  would 
be  an  improper  term  to  apply  to  the 
gloom.     At  the  present  time  there  is  not 
a  tree  of  any  description,  either  of  palm 
or  balsam,  and  scarcely  any  verdure  or 
bushes,  to  be  seen  about  the  site  of  the 
abandoned  city,  but  the  complete  desola- 
tion with  which  its  ruins  are  surrounded 
is  undoubtedly  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  cessation  of  the  usual  agricultural 
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labours  on  the  soil,  and  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  distribution  of  water  over  it  by 
the  aqueducts,  the  remains  of  which  evince 
that  they  were  constructed  chiefly  for 
that  purpose,  than  to  any  radical  change 
in  the  climate  or  the  soil.**  In  such  high 
repute  were  the  balsam  trees,  that  they 
were  given  by  Antony  to  his  mistress,  the 
celebrated  Cleopatra,  queen  of  £g}'pt. 

JERUEL,  Wilderness  of,  lay  to  the 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea  not  far  from  Ziz, 
2  Chron.  xx.  16. 

•  JERUSALEM,  the  vision^  or  potses- 
sion  of  peace,  the  chief  city  of  Judea  and 
the  metropolis  of  modern  Palestine,  was' 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned 
cities  of  which  we  haye  any  account.  Of 
Jerusalem  it  hds  been  appropriately  re- 
marked, that  <<  never  was  subject  less 
known  to  modern  readers,  and  never  was 
subject  more  completely  exhaudted.*^  No^ 
city  in  the  world  has  been  the  scene  of 
such  awful  and  momentous  actions — ac-* 
tions  which  can  never  again  be  witnessed 
by  the  human  race,  or  occur  in  the-  an- 
inals  of  mankind.  Here  the  carnage  of 
death  and  desolation  has  .been  complete, 
and  here  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
achieved  bis  victory  over  death  and  the 
grave.  Here  the  most  heroic  deeds  have 
been  accomplished,  the  greatest  wisdom 
of  the  world  concentrated,  and  the  most 
magnificent  Oriental  splendour  exhibit- ' 
ed ;  and  from  this  city  went  .forth  that 
glorious  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  of 
which  the  whole  Mosaic  ecdnomy  was 
typical — the  "  day«tpring  from  on  high," ' 
which  has  yisited  the  human  race  in 
peace.  Here  have  the  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, Romans,  Persians,  Turks,  and 
the  enthusiastic  Crusaders,  successively 
encamped,  and  the  banner  of  the  Cross 
has  contested  thef  ossession  of  the  Holy 
City  with  the  Crescent  of  the  Moslem.  ' 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  divide 
the  history  of  this  sacred  and  illustrious 
city  into  three  parts.  I.  Ancient  Jeru^ 
salem,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
its  destruction  by  Titus ;  H.  Modem 
Jerusalem,  or  the  history  of  the  present 
city;  and,  IIL  The  Holy  Places  in  and 
about  Jerusalem, 


L  Ancient  Jerusalem, — This  city  was 
esteemed  the  most  delightful  place  in  all 
Palestine,  and  hence  it  is  celebrated  in 
glowing  strains  by  the  inspired  writers. 
In  the  Song  of  Songs  it  is  stated,  <^  Thoo 
art  beautiful,  O  my  love^  as  Tirzah, 
comely  as  Jerusalem^  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners."  Isaiah  exclaims, ''  Awake, 
awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion,  put 
on  thy  beautiful  garments,  O  Jerusalem, 
the  holy  cit  j ;"  and  Jeremiah,  when  la- 
menting the  future  desolation  of  this  seat 
of  true  religion,  j^r&phetically  says,  "  All 
that  pass  by  dap  their  hands  at  thee,  they 
hiss  and  wag  their  heads  at  the  dliughter 
of  Jerusalem,  saying.  Is  this  the  city  that 
men  call  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth  ?"  It  was  speciaDjr 
chosen  by  the  Almighty  Jehovah  as  the 
great  seat  of  his  worship,  where  the 
Divine  glory  was  manifested  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  where  the'  Lord  waft 
emphatically  said  to  dwell.  "  The  Lord 
said  to  David,  and  to  Solomon  his  sod. 
In  this  house,  and  in  J^msalem,  which  I 
have  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
will -I  pat  my  name  for  ever." 

Jerusalem  ih  supposed  to  have  been 
called  Salem,  and  the  mt>st  ancient  part 
of'  the  city  was  subsequently'ltnown  by 
that  name^  .  In  the  time.  oP<Abraham, 
Melchizedek,  about  whom' there  has  been 
much  controversial  discussion,*  was-  its 
king,  Gen.  xiv.  18.  It  was  also  ealled 
Jebus,  or  Jebusi^  and  was  (XKSsessed  by  the 
Jebusites,  Josh,  xviii.  28.  Near  Mount 
Zion  was  Mount  Moriah,  o^  which  the 
Temple  was  afterwards  built,  and  which 
some  commentators  contend  was  the  place 
where  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer 
up  his  son  Isaac.  The  P&triarch  named 
the  place  Jehovah'Jireh,  because  the 
providence  of  God  was  eminently  mani- 
fested to  him,  and  the  word  Jireh^  pre- 
fixed to  the  ancient  name  of  Salem,  makes 
the  compound  name  of  the  city  Jeru^* 
salem. 

All  the  existing  topographical  notices 
of  Jerusalem  are  of  much  later  date  than 
the  historical  statements  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  earliest  description  of 
the  city  is  that  given  by  Josephus,  as  it 
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existed  in   his  time,  but  it  must  have 
undergone  considerable  alterations,  for  we 
know  that  it  suffered  greatly  when  it  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.     The  city 
is  said  to  have  bieen  founded  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2023,  and  in  its  original 
state  occupied  only  the  two  hills  of  Acra 
and  Sion,  upon  the  latter  of  which  the 
Jebusites  built  a  fortress,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  their  ancestor.    Joshua  made 
himself  master  of  the  Lower  Town,  but  the 
Jebnsites  remained  masters  of  the  citadel 
until  the  time  of  David.     It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  quote  the  description  of  Jo- 
wphus,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  all  statements 
concerning  the  site  of  Jerusalem.  Adopts 
ing  Whiston's  translation,  we  find  the 
historian  thus  proceeding  in  his  account 
of  the  Jewish  War:  "  The  city  of  Jeru- 
lalem  was  fortified  with  three  walls  on 
such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  with  • 
impassable  valleys,  for  in  such  places  it 
hath  only  one  wall.     The  city  was  built 
upon  two  hills,  which  are  opposite  to  one 
another^  and  have  a  valley  to  divide  them 
asunder,  at  which  valley  the  correspond- 
<ng  rows  of  houses  on  both  sides  end.    Of 
these  hills,  that  which  contains  the  upper 
city  is  much  higher,  and  in  length  more 
direct     Accordingly,  it  was  called  the 
Citadel  by  King  David,  but  by  us  it  is 
caDed  the  Upper  Market  Place.    The 
other  hill,  which  was  called  Acra,  and  sus- 
tains the  Lower  City,  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
moon  when  she  is  homed ;  over  against 
this  there  is  a  third  hill,  but  materially 
lower  than  Acra,  and  parted  formerly 
from  the  other  by  a  broad  valley.     How- 
ever, in  those  times  when  the  Asamo- 
neans  reigned,  they  filled  up  that  valley 
with  earth,  and  had  a  mind  to  join  the 
city  to  the  Temple.     They  then  took  off 
part  of  the  height  of  Acra,  and  reduced 
it  to  be  of  less  elevation  than  it  was  be- 
fore, that  the  Temple  might  be  superior 
to  it.    Now,  the  Valley  of  the  Cheese- 
fumgerif  as  it  was  called,  and  was  that 
which  we  told  you  before  distinguished 
the  hill  of  the  Upper  City  from  that  of  the 
Lower,  extended  as  far  as  Siloam.   On  the 
OQtsides  these  hills  are  surrounded  by 
deep  valleys,  and,  by  reason  of  the  preci- 


pices on  both  sides,  are  everywhere  im- 
passable." Recurring  to  the  walls  men- 
tioned in  the  first  sentence  of  the  passage 
now  quoted,  Josephus  says,  <<  Of  these 
three  walls  the  old  one  was  hard  to  be 
taken,  both  by  reason  of  the  valleys,  and 
of  that  hill  on  which  it  was  built,  and 
which  was  above  them.  But  besides  that 
great  advantage  as  to  the  place  where 
they  were  situated,  it  was  also  built  very 
strong,  because  David  and  Solomon,  and 
the  following  kings,  were  very  zealous 
about  this  work."  After  a  more  minute 
account  of  the  walls,  he  adds,  that  "  the 
city  in  its  ultimate  extension  included  an- 
other hill,  the  fourth,  called  Bezetha,  to 
the  north  of  the  Temple,  from  whieh  it 
was.  separated  by  a  deep  artificial  ditch. 
This  new  built  part  of  the  city  was  called 
Bezetha  in  our  language,  which,  if  inter- 
preted in  the  Grecian  language,  may  be 
called  the  New  CUy!*  As  this  part  of 
Jerusalem  belongs  to  the  New  Testament 
history,  it  will  not  at  present  engage  our 
attention. 

Tasso  gives  a  topographical  description 
of  Jerusalem,  the  accuracy  of  which  is 
affirmed  by  all  travellers— 

**  Jenualein  is  seated  oo  two  hiUs, 
Of  height  unlike,  and  turned  side  to  side, 

The  space  between  a  gentle  valley  fiUs, 

From  mount  to  mount  expansed  far  and  wide ; 

Three  sides  are  sure  enchas'd  with  crags  and  hiUs, 
The  rest  is  easy,  scant  to  rise  espied ; 

But  mighty  bulwarks  fence  that  plainer  part. 

So  art  helps  nature,  nature  strengtheneth  art. 

The  town  is  stored  of  troughs  and  cisterns,  made 
To  keep  fresh  water,  but  the  country  seems 

Devoid  of  grass,  unfit  for  ploughman's  trade. 
Not  fertile,  moist  with  rivers,  wells,  and  streams. 

There  grow  few  trees  to  make  the  summer's  shade. 
To  shield  the  parched  land  from  scorching  beams, 

Save  that  a  wood  stands  six  miles  from  the  town. 

With  aged  cedars  dark,  and  shadows  browo. 

By  East,  among  the  dusty  valleys,  glide 
The  silver  streams  of  Jordan's  crystal  flood  ; 

By  West,  the  midland  sea,  with  bounders  tied 
Of  sandy  shores,  where  Joppa  whilom  stood  ;     • 

By  North,  Samaria  stands,  and  on  that  side 
The  golden  calf  wa^  rear'd  in  Bethel  wood ; 

Bethlem  by  South,  where  Christ  incarnate  was, 

A  peart  in  steel,  a  diamond  set  in  brass." 

Fairfax. 

It  thus  appears  from  Josephus,  as  com- 
piired  with  other  accounts,  that  JerusaJem 
stood  on  three  hills,  Mount  Zlon,  Mount 
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Acra,  and  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  the 
Temple  was  built ;  or  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  two  hills,  after  Mount  Acra  was 
levelled,  and  the  valley  filled  up  which 
separated  it  from  Mount  Moriah.  Zion 
was  the  largest  of  those  hills,  and  con- 
tained the  Upper  City,  the  City  of  Da- 
vid, with  the  citadel,  the  strength  of 
which,  and  its  strong  position,  enabled 
the  Jebusites  long  to  retain  it  as  their 
stronghold,  and  to  maintain  their  com- 
mand over  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
even  when  the  Israelites  occupied  it  with 
them.  Mount  Zion,  which  is  almost  ex- 
cluded from  the  present  city,  formed  the 
southern  portion  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 
"  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference," 
says  Dr  Richardson,  "  b  highest  on  the 
west  side,  and  towards  the  east  slopes 
down  in  broad  terraces  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the 
side,  as  it  slopes  down  towards  the  brook 
Kedron.  This  Mount  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  ground  on  which  the 
ancient  city  stood,  or  that  on  the  east 
leading  towards  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  but  has  very  little  relative  height 
above  the  ground  on  the  south  and  on 
the  west,  and  must  have  owed  its  boasted 
strength  principally  to  a  deep  ravine  by 
which  it  is  encompassed  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  and  the  strong  high  walls 
and  towers  by  which  it  was  enclosed  and 
flanked  completely  round."  This  ravine 
is  described  as  being  about  150  feet  in 
breadth ;  and  its  depth,  or  the  height  of 
Mount  Zion,  above  the  bottom,  about 
sixty  feet.  The  bottom  Is  rock,  with  a 
thin  sprinkling  of  earth,  and  in  the  win-, 
ter  season  conveys  off  the  water  which 
falls  into  it  from  the  high  ground.  On 
both  sides  the  rock  is  cut  perpendicular- 
ly down,  and  it  was  probably  the  quarry 
from  which  much  of  the  stone  used  for 
building  the  city  was  taken. 

We  may  therefore  consider  ancient  Jeru- 
salem as  situated  on  a  mass  or  ridge  of 
barren  hills,  forming  the  southern  end  of 
a  plain  which  extends  northward  towards 
Samaria,  and  of  which  Mount  Zion  forms 
the  southern  and  most  elevated  part.  The 
^  component  hills  of  this  mass  are  not  now 


so  distinctly  marked  as  the  description  of 
Josephus  would  suggest,  but  he  himself 
describes  one  hill  as  having  been  levelled, 
and  the  valley  which  separated  it.  from 
the  adjoining  hills  filled  up ;  and  the 
present  undulated  appearance  of  the  site 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  wearing  away 
of  the  hills  and  the  filling  up  of  the  val« 
leys,  or  to  the  concurrence  of  both  causes. 
But  taking  the  site  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
whole,  and  without  attending  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  hills,  it  is  surrounded,  on  the 
east,  west,  and  south,  by  valleys  of  va- 
rious depth  and  breadth,  but  to  the  north 
it  extends  into  the  plain  which  is  locally 
designated  the  Plain  qfJeremiakf  and  is 
the  best  wooded  tract  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  town  began  at  the  southern 
or  Mount  Zion  part  of  this  site,  its  pro- 
gressive extension  being  necessarily  north- 
ward as  stated  by  Josephus ;  and  in  its 
ultimate  extension,  according  to  the  same 
hbtorian,  comprehended  acircuit  of  thirty- 
three  furlongs,  or  very  nearly  four  miles, 
whereas  that  of  the  modern  town  is  not 
more  than  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  con-  • 
fining  valleys  are  often  mentioned  by  the 
inspired  writers,  and  those  on  the  east 
and  south  are  very  deep.  The  former  is 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  through  which 
flows  the  brook  Kedron;  the  latter  is 
generally  called  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  a 
name  which  is  also  extended  by  some 
travellers  to  the  western  and  less  deeper 
valley,  while  others  call  it  the  Valley  of 
Rephaim,  and  the  Valley  of  Gihon.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  these  valleys  rise 
hills  mostly  of  superior  elevation  to  the 
city  itself.  That  beyond  the  brook  Ke- 
dron on  the  east  is  the  Mount  of  Olives ; 
that  on  the  south  side  is  usually  desig- 
nated the  Hili  of  Offence,  or  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Coumelj  which  is  broad  and  barren, 
loftier  than  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
without  its  picturesque  beauty  ;  and  this 
is  considered  by  some  travellers  to  be  the 
true  Mount  Zion,  for  even  its  situation 
has  been  disputed.  On  the  west  there  b 
a  rocky  flat,  which  has  a  considerable  ele« 
vation  towards  the  north,  and  which  is 
termed  Mount  Gihon.  At  Soopo,  where 
the  Romans  encamped  under  Titus  Bf 
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the  memorable  siege,  the  ground  is  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  immediate 
site  of  the  city.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
beautiful  expression  of  David,  "  As  the 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so 
the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people.** 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  Jerusa- 
lem in  its  ancient  state  without  the  strong- 
est emotions,  and  the  ordinary  panoramic 
painUngs  of  even  the  modern  city  recall 
to  the  serious  mind  many  overwhelming 
and  sacred  historical  associations.     The 
best  view  of  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  usually 
visited  by  travellers  for  that  purpose. 
This  view  comprehends  in  the  distance 
the  Dead    Sea  and  the  mountains  of 
Arabia  Petrsea.     To  the  west,  the  city, 
with  its  surrounding  valleys  and  all  its 
topographical  characteristics,   is  below 
and  very  near  the  spectator,  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  only  intervening  between 
the  city  and  the  Mount     The  relative 
height   of    the   surrounding  mountains 
gives  Jerusalem  an  apparent  elevation 
inferior  to  what  it  actually  possesses.    Its 
real  elevation  is  estimated  by  Mr  Buck- 
ingham at  1500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  this  situation  moderates  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  which  seldom  exceeds 
%i^  Fahrenheit  in  summer.     There  are 
also  frequent  falls  of  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  rarely  occurs  in  the  southern 
parts,  especially  the  plains,  of  Palestine. 
The  barren  and  cheerless  character  of 
the  country  many  miles  round  Jerusalem, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  forkner  con- 
dition, has  excited  the  surprise  of  some 
travellers  that  it  should  have  ever  been 
selected  as  the  site  of  a  great  city.    But 
it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  it  now  labours 
are  the  results  of  wars,  desolations,  pes- 
tilences, and  the  natural  indolence  of  its 
Moslem  masters.     The  situation  of  the 
to\rn,  observes  Mr  Carne,  "  on  the  brink 
^^  i^^^  hiUBy  encircled  by  deep  and 
wide  valleys,  bounded  by  eminences  the 
sides  of  which  were  covered  with  groves 
and  gardens,    added   to   its   numerous 
towers  and  Temple,  must  have  given 
it  a  singular  and  gloomy  magnificence 


scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  city  in 
the  world."   Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motives  for  the  selection  of  this  spot  for 
the  metropolis  of  Judea — as  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  many  places  in  the 
interior  and  on  the  coast  which  greatly 
excel  Jerusalem  in  beauty,  witli  more 
ample  advantages  for  commerce,  and  a 
larger  supply  of  water — whether  the  ori- 
ginal choice  was  one  of  accident  or  de- 
sign, or  whether  David  naturally  selected 
it  because  he  had  been  born  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, we  know  that  Solomon  per- 
manently fixed  its  metropolitan  charac- 
ter by  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  and 
it  was  chiefly  the  Temple  which  in  sub- 
sequent times  maintained  Jerusalem  as 
the  capital  of  the  Holy  Land.   Even  after 
the  destruction  of  that  magnificent  fabric, 
the  mere  fact  that  it  had  existed  at  Jeru- 
salem sufficiently  influenced  the  national 
partialities,  and  prevented  the  selection 
of  a  new  or  more  advantageous  site  for 
a  metropolis  when  opportunities  occur- 
red.    The  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and 
the  erection  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel,  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  &rther 
operated  against  any  intentions  of  change 
which   might  have  arisen,   during   the 
long  series  of  years  after  Jerusalem  had 
become  in  a  civil  sense  the  capital  of 
the  smaller  of  the  two  kingdoms  into 
which  the  country  was  divided,  although 
it  always   remained    the    ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  whole  territory  of  the 
Tribes. 

Ancient  Jerusalem  was  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  a 
part  of  it  being  built  in  the  territory  of 
both  Tribes,  and  henc^t  is  sometimes 
considered  a  part  of  the  one  and  some- 
times of  the  other.  By  the  distribution 
of  Joshua  it  belonged  to  Benjamin,  Josh, 
xviii.  28,  but  by  right  of  conquest  it 
belonged  to  Judah — that  Tribe  having 
twice  subdued  it,  first  under  the  Judges, 
and  afterwards  under  David.  But  to 
revert  more  minutely  to  its  ancient  his- 
tory, although  Joshua  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  lower  town  in  the  first  year  of 
his  arrival  in  Canaan,  we  find  the  Jehus- 
ites  mentioned  among  those  of  the  league 
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entered  (nto  by  the  confederated  kings 
to  fight  against  Joshua,   after  he  had 
taken  the  city  of  Ai  by  stratagem.     An- 
other strong  confederation  was  formed  to 
attack  Gibeon,  which  had  made  peace 
with  Joshua,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem.   These 
kings  were  defeated,  taken,  and  put  to 
death.    It  appears,  also,  that  during  the 
administration  of  the  Judges,  or  at  least 
previous  to  the  time  of  David,  the  Jebus- 
ites,  in  addition  to  their  possession  of  the 
citadel,  had  obtained  a  considerable  cono 
trol.  over  the  lower  city,  for  it  is  said  that 
David  took  the  lower  city  hyforce^  and 
that  he  afterwards  took  the  *^  stronghold 
of  Sion,  the  same  is  the  city  of  David ;  so 
David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the 
City  of  David,"  2  Sam.  v.  6-9-    This  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  the  lower  dty  first, 
and  of  the  citadel,  afterwards,  on  Mount 
Zion,  is  confirmed  by  Josephus. — «  The 
citadel,"  he  says,  "  held  out  still,  whence 
it  was  that  the  king,  knowing  that  the 
proposal  of  dignities  and  rewards  would 
encourage  the  soldiers  to  great  actions, 
promised  that  he  who  should  first  go  over 
the  ditches  beneath  the  citadel,  and  should 
ascend  to  the  citadel  itself  and  take  it, ' 
would  have  the  command  of  the  people 
conferred  upon   him.      They  were  all 
therefore  ambitious  to  ascend,  and  thought 
no  exertions  too  great  in  the  attempt,  out 
of  their  desire  of  the  chief  command. 
Joab,  the  son  of  Zeruiab,  prevented  the 
rest,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  up  to  the 
citadel,  cried  out  to  the  king,  and  claim- 
ed the  chief  command." 

Having  made  this  important  conquest, 
David  appointQfl  Joab  the  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  and  removed  from  Hebron  to 
the  city.  His  great  object  now  was  to 
make  it  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom, 
and  he  *<  erected  buildings  round  about 
the  lower  city;  he  also  joined  the  citadel 
to  it,  and  made  it  one  body;  and  when 
he  had  encompassed  all  with  walls,  be  ap* 
pointed  Joab  to  take  care  of  them  "  The 
Jewish  historian  farther  informs  us,  that 
"  Hiram,  king  of  the  Tynans,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  David,  and  made  a  league 
of  mutual  friendship  and  assistance  with 


him.  He  sent  him  presents  of  cedar-trees, 
and  also  mechanics,  and  men  skilful  in 
building  and  architecture,  that  they  might 
build  him  a  royal  palace  at  Jerusalem." 
The  aid  of  those  workmen,  as  weU  as  the 
presents  themselves,  must  have  been  ac- 
cepted, as  we  find  David  expressly  men- 
tioning that  he  dwelt  in  an  *<  house  of 
cedars,"  1  Chron.  xvii.  1.  The  prosperous 
monarch  now  resolved  to  bring  the  ark 
from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  and 
for  this  purpose  appointed  a  magnific^pt 
procession,  consisting  of  the  Levites  who 
were  to  carry  it,  singers,  musicians, 
dancers,  and  others,  while  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  assembled  to  witness  the 
solemn  ceremony.  The  ark  was  event- 
ually brought  to  Jerusalem,  David  having 
"  made  him  houses  in  the  city  of  David, 
and  prepared  a  place  for  the  ark  of  Grod, 
and  pitched  for  it  a  tent." 

Nothing  of  importance  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Jerusalem  until  the  reign  of 
Solomon  and  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
a  structure  which  his  father  David  had 
projected,  and  from  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  desist  by  the  Prophet  Nathan. 
But  although  the  honour  of  erecting  that 
magnificent  structure  was  thus  reserved 
for  Solomon,  the  site  of  it  was  chosen  in 
the  reign  of  David,  and  he  made  suitable 
arrangements  to  facilitate  the  work  The 
inspired  historian  informs  us  that  David 
'*  gathered  together  the  strangers  that 
were  in  the  Land  of  Israel,"  namely,  the 
prosel^'tes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  who 
were  probably  better  skilled  in  the  arts 
and  works  for  which  they  were  required 
than  the  Jews,  and  he  '<  set  masons  to 
hew  wrought  stones  to  build  the  house 
of  God"  at  Jerusalem.  He  prepared 
"  iron  in  abundance  for  the  nails  for 
the  doors  of  the  gates,  and  for  the  join- 
ings, and  brass  in  abundance  widiout 
weight;  also  cedar-trees  in  abundance, 
for  the  Sidonians  and  they  of  Tyre 
brought  much  cedar-wood  to  David." 
The  reason  is  assigned  for  this  prepara- 
tion. David  said  within  himself,  '<  Solo- 
mon my  son  is  young  and  tender,  and 
the  house  that  is  to  be  built  for  the 
Lord  must  be  exceeding  magnifical,  of 
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hme  and  glory  throughout  all  countries." 
He  subsequently  gave  his  last  injunctions 
to  Solomon  respecting  this  great  under- 
taking, and  after  explaining  to  him  that  he 
himself  had  been  prevented  from  perform- 
ing it  on  account  of  the  wars  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed,  he  informed  him  that  he 
*^had  prepared  for  the  house  of  the  Lord 
an  hundred  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and 
a  thousand  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and 
of  brass  and  iron  without  weight** — that 
there  were  workmen,  *^  hewers  and  work- 
ers of  stone  and  timber,  and  all  manner 
of  conning  men  for  every  manner  of 
work" — and  that  <<  of  the  gold,  the  silver, 
and  the  brass,  and  the  iron,  there  is  no 
liumber,"  2  Chron.  zxii.  7-16. 

The  sum  here  mentioned  is  remarkable, 
when  we  add  to  it  what  is  afterwards 
mentioned,  2  Chron.  xxix.  2-5.  We  are 
there  told  that  David  prepared  for  the 
intended  structure,  "  gold  for  things  to 
be  made  of  gold,  and  silver  for  things  of 
silver,  and  brass  for  things  of  brass,  and 
iron  for  things  of  iron,  and  wood  for  things 
of  wood;  onyx-stones,  and  stones  to  be 
set,  glistering  stones,  and  of  divers  co- 
lours, and  all  manner  of  precious  stones, 
and  marble-stones  in  abundance" — and 
that,  in  addition  to  the  other  sums  already 
mentioned,  he  had  destined  *'  tliree  thou- 
sand talents  of  gold,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
and  seven  thousand  talents  of  refined  sil- 
ver, to  overlay  the  walls  of  the  houses." 
This  immense  treasure  was  increased  by 
a  voluntary  gift  from  the  "  chief  of  the 
fathers  and  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel," 
of  fi?e  thousand  talents  and  ten  thousand 
drams  of  gold,  ten  thousand  talents  of 
silver,  eighteen  thousand  talents  of  brass. 


and  one  hundred  thousand  talents  of  iron. 
The  mention  of  such  sums  evidently  de- 
notes that  Judea,  and  especially  its  me- 
tropolis, was  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition towards  the  end  of  David's  reign, 
and  that  the  city  was  elevated  to  the 
greatest  splendour  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon ;  but  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
amassed  by  David  for  the  Temple  is  con- 
sidered so  extraordinary,  that  many  judi- 
cious writers  contend  that  the  talents 
mentioned  in  the  text  must  have  been 
of  less  value  than  those  mentioned  by 
Moses,  or  that  an  error  as  to  the  num- 
ber must  have  been  introduced  into  the 
text,  for  the  number  specified  amounts 
to  more  than  one  thousand  millions 
sterling  of  our  money.  Dr  Prideaux 
justly  observes,  that  if  we  are  to  take  the 
sums  which  David  set  apart  as  king  for 
the  erection  of  the  Temple,  and  that  which 
he  gave  as  a  private  individual,  and  add  to 
these  what  was  given  by  the  princes  and 
chief  persons  of  the  Tribes,  they  were  suf- 
ficient to  have  built  the  whole  with  solid 
silver.  It  would  also  have  required  David 
to  lay  aside  annually,  during  the  forty 
years  of  his  reign,  a  larger  sum  than  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  government 
and  support  the  expensive  establishments 
of  the  British  Empire.  Assuming  that 
the  talent  of  125lbs.  troy  is  intended,  the 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  English 
weight  of  this  immense  mass  of  treasure 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  present  value  at 
the  rate  of  L.4  an  ounce  for  gold,  and  5s. 
per  ounce  for  silver.  The  brass  and  iron 
are  omitted,  as  the  amount  of  that  which 
the  chief  persons  gave  is  only  stated, 
that  which  the  king  contributed  beipg 
"  without  weight." 


By  David  as  King 

By  Dvnd  as  an  mdivi« 
dual 

TALI 

Gold. 
100,000 

S,000 

5,000 

rMTS. 

savtr. 

1,000,000 

7,000 

10,000 

WEIGHT  PO 

Gold. 
12,500,000 

375,000 

625,000 

UWns  TROT. 

Silver. 
125  000,000 

375,000 

1.260,000 

VALUE  POUNl 

Gold. 
600,000,000 

18,000,000 

30,000,000 

DS  STERLING. 

Silver. 
375,000,000 

2.625,000 

By  chief  persom,  more 
than 

3,760,000 

108,000 

1,017,000 

13,500,000 

126,625,000 

648,000.000 
Gold,     .     . 

381,375,000 
648,000,000 

Total  value  of  gold  and  silver,        £1 ,029,375,000 
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Every  reader  will  at  once  see  from 
this  statement  that  there  must  be  some 
discrepancy  in  the  text,  otherwise  we 
must  suppose  that,  as  the  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles was  written  alter  the  return  from  the 
Babylonian  Captivity,  the  inspired  his- 
torian computed  by  the  Babylonian  talent, 
which  was  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Mosaic  talent,  or  more  probably  by  the 
Syrian,  which  was  only  one-fifth  of  the 
Babylonian*  Making  every  allowance 
for  the  treasure  which  David  would 
accumulate  by  hb  successful  wars  with 
the  neighbouring  states,  and  for  the  tri- 
bute which  they  were  continually  paying, 
the  sum  just  stated,  or  anything  approach- 
ing to  it,  is  absolutely  incredible,  and 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  treasuries 
of  all  the  kings  in  the  world  could  not 
furnish  nearly  its  amount.  The  plunder 
of  India,  the  richest  nation  in  the  world, 
did  not  jrield  Nadir  Shah  a  twentieth 
part  of  this  sum,  although  his  success  was 
most  remarkable.  It  is  therefore  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  common  reading 
of  the  text  has  been  corrupted. 

Dr  Kennicott  thinks  it  probable  that  a 
cipher  was  added  to  the  two  sums  given 
by  David  in  some  very  ancient  Hebrew 
copy;  but  the  parallel  texts  in  the  22d 
and  29th  chapters  of  First  Chronicles  do 
not  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
quantity,  by  which  we  might  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  amount  or  comparison. 
The  Arabic  version  of  i  Chron.  xxii.  14, 
renders  the  sum  **  a  thousand  talents  of 


gold,  and  a  thousand  talents  of  silver," 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Parkhurst,  afibrds 
a  trace  of  an  important  various  reading 
in  the  copy  of  the  Septuagint  from  which 
that  version  was  made.  This  would  make 
the  whole,  as  given  in  that  and  the  29th 
chapter,  amount  to  L.60,752,490,  which, 
immense  as  that  sum  is,  brings  it  more 
within  the  bounds  of  probability.  Jo- 
sephus  gives  the  quantity  as  10,000  ta- 
lents of  gold  and  100,000  talents  of  silver, 
which  would  be  equal  to  L.60,000,000 
sterling  for  gold,  and  L.37,500,000  for 
silver,  in  ail  L.97>fiOO,000;  but  this  sum, 
although  only  one-tenth  of  what  is  stated 
in  the  text  of  the  22d  chapter,  is  too 
large  when  we  add  the  contributions 
stated  in  the  29th.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  probability  that  the  Baby- 
lonian, or  perhaps  the  Syrian,  talent  is 
meant  in  the  text,  and  thus  the  whole 
mass  of  gold  and  silver  would  be  reduced 
to  a  comparatively  moderate  quantity, 
and  yet  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  build 
a  most  magnificent  Temple.  If,  there- 
fore, we  estinuite  the  Babylonian  talent 
of  gold  at  L.3500,  and  that  of  silver  at 
L.218,  15s.,  and  the  Syrian  at  one-fifth 
of  this,  combining  the  respective  amounts 
in  1  Chron.  xxii.  and  xxix.,  and  showing 
the  effect,  with  this  application,  of  the 
different  numbers  assigned  by  the  present 
Hebrew  text,  by  the  Jewish  historian, 
and  by  the  Arabic  version,  respectively, 
to  chap.  xxii.  14,  the  result  will  be  nearly 
as  follows : — 


Text, 

JoMphot, 
Anbie, 


H^€W  TaUni. 

L.  1,029,375,000 

151,375,000 

60,752,490 


BahjflonkM  Talent, 
L.600,468,750 
86,593,750 
35,437,500 


^rian  TaigmL 

L.  120,093,750 

17,718,750 

7,087,500 


This  exhibits  clearly  the  results  of  the 
difflerent  interpretations,  and  requires  no 
fiurther  explanation.  At  the  same  time, 
while  the  reader,  who  may  hesitate  on 
which  of  these  alternatives  to  fix,  will  yet 
be  satisfied  to  find  that  the  text  is  fairly 
open  to  conjectures,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  Jews  probably  had  their  great 
and  small  talents,  their  talent  of  weight 
and  their  talent  of  account,  such  as  the 
Creeks  bad  their  great  and  small  taleoti 


as  the  Romans  their  great  and  small 
terces,  and  as  the  French  and  English 
have,  and  even  the  Romans  had,  their 
pound  of  weight  and  their  pound  of 
account.  With  respect  to  the  Hebrew 
talent  of  gold,  for  instance,  the  valuations 
have  differed  from  L.7200  to  L.648,  the 
latter  sum  being  inferior  to  that  assigned 
even  to  the  Syrian  talent  in  the  preced- 
ing calculation. 
Pavid  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was 
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baried  by  Solomon  with  extraordinary 
magnificence  and  funereal  pomp.  Joseph- 
118  mentions  some  interesting  incidents 
connected  with  his  tomb. — '^He  had  great 
and  immense  wealth  buried  with  him,  the 
vastness  of  which  may  be  easily  conjec- 
tured by  what  I  shall  now  say;  for,  one 
thousand  and  tCiree  hundred  years  after- 
wardsi  Hyrcamis  the  high  priest,  when  he 
was  bedded  by  Antiochus,  who  was  called 
the  Pious,  and  was  desirous  of  giving  him 
money  to  raise  the  siege  and  draw.off  his 
army,  and  having  no  other  mode  of  com- 
passing the  money,  opened  one  room  of 
David's  sepulchre,  and  took  out  3000 
talaits,  and  gave  part  of  that  sum  to 
Antiochus,  and  thus  persuaded  him  to 
raise  the  siege.  Nay,  after  him,  and  that 
many  years,  Herod  the  king  opened 
another  room,  and  took  away  a  great 
deal  of  money;  and  yet  neither  of  them 
came  at  the  coffins  of  the  kings  them- 
selves, for  their  bodies  were  buried  under 
the  earth  so  artftilly,  that  they  did  not 
even  i^ipear  to  those  who  entered  into 
their  monaments." 

Jerttsalenot  at  the  accession  of  Solomon, 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  prosperity.  He  built,  enlarged, 
and  fortified  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  a 
stronger  manner  than  they  were  before, 
erecting  great  towers  upon  them ;  <<  for 
he  thought,**  says  Josephus,  ^  that  the 
walls  which  encompassed  Jerusalem  ought 
to  oonrespond  to  the  dignity  of  the  city." 
This  building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
Boon  after  David's  death  illustrates  the 
coDchision  of  the  51st  Psalm :  ^  Do  good 
in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion,  build 
thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem" — the  walls 
which  David  had  begun  not  being  com- 
pletely finished,  2  Sam.  v.  9;  1  Kings  iii. 
1'  We  also  find  Solomon  raising  an  ex- 
tntordinary  levy  on  his  subjects,  <<  to 
baUd  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  his  own 
house  (or  palace),  and  Millo,  and  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem."  So  magnificent  was  the 
commencement  of  this  reign,  that  we 
are  told  '<  Solomon  made  silver  and  gold 
at  Jerusalem  as  plenteous  as  stones,  and 
cedar-trees  made  he  as  the  sycamore-trees 
tbsu  are  in  the  vale  for  abundance."  He 


now  resolved  to  commence  the  building  of 
the  Temple,  and  for  this  purpose  he ''  told 
out  threescore  and  ten  thousand  men  to 
bear  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  to 
be  hewers  in  the  mountains,  and  three 
thousand  and  six  hundred  overseers  to 
set  the  people  at  work."  This  immense 
body  of  labourers  were  not  Jewsy  but  the 
^^strangers  that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel," 
who  amounted  to  '<  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  and  three  thousand  and  six." 
It  appears  from  the  more  minute  account 
in  the  First  Book  of  Kings  (ix.  20,  21), 
that  those  "  strangers"  were  the  surviving 
remnant  of  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  and 
other  previous  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
whom  the  Israelites  had  not  been  '<  able 
utterly  to  destroy."  After  the  account 
there  it  is  added,  <<  but  of  the  Children 
of  Israel  did  Solomon  make  no  bond- 
men," nor  does  it  appear  that  he  could 
have  done  so  if  such  had  been  his  incli- 
nation. He  raised  a  levy,  however,  of 
30,000  Israelites,  who  served  in  alternate 
monthly  courses  of  10,000  men.  Having 
renewed  the  treaty  which  existed  be- 
tween David  and  Hin^m,  he  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  latter  informing  him  of  hb 
undertaking,  and  requesting  him  to  send 
skiUiil  workmen  to  be  associated  with 
those  already  engaged  by  David.  <<Send 
me  also  cedar-trees,  fir-trees,  and  algum- 
trees  out  of  Lebanon,  for  I  know  that  thy 
servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  in  Leba- 
non; and  behold  my  servants  shall  be 
with  thy  servants,  even  to  prepare  me 
timber  in  abundance,  for  the  house  which 
I  am  about  to  build  will  be  wonderfolly 
great  And  behold  I  will  give  to  thy 
servants,  the  hewers  that  cut  timber, 
twenty  thousand  measures  of  beaten 
wheat,  and  twenty  thousand  measures  of 
barley,  and  twenty  thousand  baths  of 
wine,  and  twenty  thousand  baths  of  oil." 
Hiram  complied  with  his  request,  and  sent 
« the  son  of  a  woman  of  the  daughters  of 
Dan"  to  Jerusalem,  whose  father  had  been 
a  native  of  Tyre,  and  who  was  particu* 
larly  celebrated  for  his  skill  '*  to  find  out 
every  device  which  should  be  put  to  him." 
josephus  says  that  this  man's  name  was 
Hiram,  but  he  differs  from  the  text  in 
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Chronicles,  and  agrees  with  that  in  Kings, 
in  describing  him  as  <' by  birth  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  on  the  mother's  side  (for  she 
was  of  that  tribe),  but  his  father  was  not 
of  the  stock  of  the  Israelites.'* 

The  Temple  was  begun  on  the  second 
day  of  the  month  Zif,  the  second  month 
of  the  sacred  and  eighth  of  the  civil  year, 
and,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronO' 
logy,  one  thousand  and  twelve  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Mount  Moriah 
was  the  chosen  site  of  this  magnificent 
structure — a  place  remarkably  signifi- 
cant of  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  on  the  very  spot.  Thou- 
sands of  implements  resounded  in  Jeru- 
salem; its  streets  were  densely  crowded 
with  myriads  of  artizans;  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  were  transported  to  the  holy 
city,  while  the  busy  slaves  incessantly 
attended  on  the  hired  workmen  employed 
in  rearing  the  wonderful  edifice.  The 
whole  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah, 
on  which  the  mosque  of  Omar  now 
stands,  was  occupied  by  the  buildings,  and 
its  surface  was  even  artificially  extended 
to  admit  the  extensive  courts  by  which 
the  fabric  was  surrounded.  It  u  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  a  very  minute  account  of 
this  edifice,  which  occupied  seven  years 
and  six  months  in  the  erection,  the  whole 
exterior  and  interior  being  described  at 
great  length  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the 
foundations  were  laid  very  ^eep  in  the 
ground,  and  the  materials  we^  strong 
stones,  such  as  would  resist  the  force  of 
time.  The  front  was  to  the  east,  and 
it  was  surrounded,  except  in  front,  with 
three  storeys  of  chambers  each  five  cubits 
square,  which  reached  to  half  the  height 
of  the  Temple.  It  was  built  of  white 
stone,  and  the  entire  altitude  of  the  edi- 
fice was  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits. 
The  front  was  adorned  with  a  magnifi- 
cent portico,  twenty  cubits  in  length, 
corresponding  to  the  breadth  of  the  build- 
ing, and  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits 
in  height.  Thirty  small  rooms  surrounded 
the  structure,  which  all  communicated 
with  each  other;  above  these  were  other 
rooms,  and  others  above  them,  and  these 


reached  to  a  height  equal  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  edifice,  the  upper  part  having 
no  building  surrounding  it.  The  roofs 
were  of  cedar,  each  room  having  a  roof 
of  its  own  connected  with  the  other 
rooms,  but  for  the  other  parts  there  was 
a  covered  roof  common  to  them  all,  con- 
structed with  very  long  beams  which 
passed  through  the  rest  and  through  the 
whole  edifice,  to  support  the  middle  walls, 
which  were  strengthened  by  the  same 
beams.  Those  parts  of  the  roof  under 
the  beams  were  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, smooth,  having  proper  ornaments, 
and  plates  of  gold  nailed  upon  them.  The 
walls  were  enclosed  with  boards  of  cedar, 
with  sculptured  plates  of  gold,  the  splen- 
dour of  which  dazzled  the  eye  when  the 
sun  shone  in  the  apartments.  The  whole 
fabric  was  constructed  of  polished  stones, 
laid  so  ingeniously  together,  that  they 
appeared  as  if  they  had  naturaUy  united 
themselves  without  the  use  of  any  imple- 
ments. The  Temple  was  also  overlaid 
both  within  and  without  with  cedar,  join- 
ed together  by  thick  chains.  There  was 
a  curiously  contrived  ascent  to  the  upper 
room  over  the  Temple  by  steps  in  the 
thick  walls,  there  being  no  large  door  in 
the  east  side,  as  the  lower  house  had,  but 
the  entrances  being  by  the  sides  through 
small  doors. 

Such'  is  an  outline  of  the  exterior  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  as  given  by 
Josephus,  which  completely  harmonizes 
with  the  sacred  narpntive.  Referring 
the  reader  to  the  First  Book  of  Kings  and 
the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  for  an 
account  of  the  interior,  and  its  costly 
treasures,  vestments,  and  utensils,  we 
may  here  observe  that  its  style  of  ar- 
chitecture has  caused  many  ingenious 
speculations.  As  the  representations  of 
it  are  entirely  fanciful,  it  has  been  re- 
cently suggested,  that  of  all  the  sur- 
viving remains  of  very  ancient  architec- 
ture, those  of  Egypt  perhaps  exemplify 
in  a  most  striking  manner  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  the  description,  particulariy  in 
'the  ornamental  details.  It  is  not  main- 
tained that  Egypt  furnished  the  models 
which  were  followed  at  Jerusalem,  but  it 
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15  eyident  that  this  earliest  written  ac- 
ooant  of  a  magnificent  building  concurs 
with  the  most  ancient  structures,  those  of 
India  excepted,  in  testifying  that  the 
origisal  ornaments  of  architecture  were 
immediately  derived  from  the  types  which 
nature  offered.  A  flower,  with  a  long  and 
stnight  stem  and  crowning  calyx,  like 
the  lotus,  (Mr  a  tree  like  the  palm,  with  its 
tall  tapering  stem  and  spreading  head, 
was  imitated  in  the  shafts  and  capitals  of 
pillars,  and  in  £g3rpt  this  is  most  strik- 
ingly exhibited  according  to  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  travellers.  This 
principle  of  imitation  supplies  an  import- 
ant test  for  determining  the  native  or 
borrowed  character  of  the  architecture  in 
which  it  is  employed.  Wherever  a  style 
of  architecture  originated,  the  imitated 
vegetable  forms,  if  any,  are  those  which 
nature  there  exhibited;  but  when  it  is 
borrowed^  the  fact  is  attested  by  the 
foreign  character  of  the  forms  repre- 
sented. The  foreign  foliage  of  our  Co- 
rinthian capitals  attests  the  derivation  of 
the  style  from  Greece  and  Rome,  whereas 
the  native  foliage  in  the  English  cathe- 
drals evinces  a  native  origin.  The  appli- 
catioQ  of  this  principle  to  Solomon's 
Temple  is  difficult,- because  many  veget- 
able productions  are  common  both  to 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  plants  archi- 
tecturally mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  Temple  are  the  palm-tree,  the  lily, 
and  the  pomegranate.  The  two  former 
are  the  most  common  Egyptian  forms, 
and  their  existence  in  Sk>lo]|ion's  Temple 
would  evince  imitation,  if  these  produc- 
tions had  been  peculiar  to  Egypt,  but  as 
they  existed  in  Palestine,  they  merely 
prove  similarity.  Yet  the  pomegranate 
does  not  occur  in  Egyptian  architecture, 
nor  is  it  so  common  in  Egypt  as  in  Syria. 
This  &ct,  therefore,  greaUy  determines 
the  balance  of  evidence,  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  although  there  was  such  a 
general  resemblance  between  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  temples  of  Egypt 
as  might  have  been  expected,  yet  there 
were  distinctions  which  attested  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  imitation. 
The  Temple  itself  was  a  small  edifice; 


it  was  the  courts  and  offices  about  it  which 
made  the  whole  a  vast  pile.  The  e'xqui- 
siteness  of  the  art,  and  the  limited  num- 
ber of  artists  that  could  be  employed, 
might  naturall}'  have  operated  to  retard 
its  progress ;  yet,  considering  all  things, 
considerable  dispatch  was  used.  Calmet 
has  givfen  a  ground  plan  of  the  edi- 
fice and  its  buildings,  which  conveys  a 
good  idea  of  the  whole.  "  Its  entire 
firont  or  entrance  stood  towards  the  east, 
and  the  most  holy  or  most  retired  part 
was  towards  the  west.  In  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  we  have  chiefly  a 
description  of  the  Temple  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  the  holy  place,  the  most 
holy,  and  the  apartments  belonging  to 
them ;  also,  the  vessels,  implements,  and 
ornaments  of  the  Temple,  without  much 
details  of  the  courts  and  open  areas, 
which,  however,  constituted  a  principal 
part  of  the  grandeur  of  this  august  edi- 
fice. But  Ezekiel  has  supplied  the  de- 
fect by  the  exact  picture  which  he  has 
delineated  of  the  parts.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  Temple,  as  described  by  Eze- 
kiel, was  never  restored  after  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity  according  to  the  model 
and  mensuration  which  that  Prophet  has 
given  of  it ;  but  as  the  measures  he  sets 
down  for  the  holy  and  most  holy  places 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon,  and  as  this  Prophet,  if  ho 
was  himself  a  priest,  had  seen  the  first 
Temple,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  de- 
scription which  he  gives  us  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  is  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon."  In  illustration  of  these  obser- 
vations, let  the  reader  suppose  Mount 
Moriah  a  square  surface  of  six  hundred 
cubits,  and  this  space  enclosed  by  a  wall 
six  cubits  high,  and  the  same  in  breadth. 
In  this  wall  were  four  gates  on  the  west, 
two  on  the  south,  one  on  the  north,  and 
one  on  the  east,  at  which  were  lodMS  for 
the  porters,  the  east  gate  being 
ly  styled  Solomon's  Porch.  Withiiilhis 
outer  wall  the  first  court  was  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles,  fifty  cubits  wide,  and  sur- 
rounded by  cloisters  supported  by  pillars. 
Within  this  was  erected  a  great  wall  which 
enclosed  the  Court  of  the  Children  oj 
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Israel^  and  separated  it  from  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles.     This  second  court  was 
five  hundred  cubits  square,  and  was  or- 
namented on  each  of  its  four  sides  by 
magnificent  galleries  supported  bj  rows 
of  pillars.    It  had  also  four  gates  or  en- 
trances from  the  Court  of  the  GerUiles^ 
to  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  each 
gate  of  the  same  form  and  size,  and  hav- 
ing each  an  ascent  of  seven  steps.   Other 
plans,  however,  represent  it  as  having 
three  gates  on  the  north  and  south,  one 
on  the  east,  and  none  on  the  west     On 
each  side,  between  the  wall  and  the  gal- 
leries supported  by  pillars,  were  chambers 
or  apartments,  and  at  each  of  the  four 
comers  of  the  court  in  the  angles  were 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Priests.    This 
court  was  paved  with  marble  of  various 
colours,  and  had  no  covering,  but  the 
people  in  case  of  need  could  retire  un- 
der its  galleries.     The  third  court  was 
called  the  Court  of  the  Priests^  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  Court  of  Israel^ 
which  was  a  regular  square  of  one  hun- 
dred cubits  on  each  side.    This  court  was 
enclosed  by  a  great  wall,  attached  to  and 
within  which  were  various  covered  gal- 
leries and  apartments  round  about,  and 
those  i4>artments  were  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Priests,  and  for  laying  up 
such  things  as  were  required  for  the  use 
of  the  Temple.   The  Court  of  the  Priests 
had  three  entrances  from  Uie  east,  the 
north,  and  the  south,  and  these  entrances 
were  by  a  flight  of  eight  steps.   On  each 
side  of  these  three  gates  were  apartments 
for  the  singers  and  guards,  and  various 
offices  for  the  Priests,  and  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  court  were  the  chambers  in 
which  the  meat  was  pr^ared  for  the 
offerings.  In  the  porch  of  the  north  gate 
of  this  court  the  beasts  were  killed,  and 
in  the  east  side  adjoining  the  south-east 
and  north-east  angles  in  which  the  meat 
for  the  offerings  was  prepared,  were  stairs 
leading  to  the  upper  chambers  of  the 
Priests.    The  interior  of  this  court  was 
surrounded  by  galleries  supported  by 
pillars.  Before  and  over  against  the  east 
gate  of  this  court,  a  throne  was  ereeted 
for  the  king,  being  a  magnificent  alcove 


where  the  king  stationed  himself  when 
he  came  into  the  Temple.     Within  the 
Court  of  the  Priests,  and  opposite  the 
same  eastern  gate,  was  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerings,  twelve  cubits  square  according 
to  Ezekiel  (xliii.  16),  or  ten  cubits  high 
and  twenty  broad  according  to  another 
inspired  writer  (2  Chron.  iv.  1),  the  ascent 
to  which  was  by  stairs  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  the  altar  was  partly  surrounded  by 
the  wall  of  separation.  Beyond  this  altar, 
which  was  exactly  before  its  west  firont, 
stood  the  Temple,  properly  so  called, 
namely,  the  most  holy  place,  the  holy 
place,  and  the  porch  or  entrance,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  was  twenty  cubits  wide  and 
six  cubits  deep.     The  Temple  was  in 
form  oblong,  and  round  three  of  its  sides 
were  three  storeys  of  small  apartments  in 
which  the  necessaries  were  kept  for  its 
use,  entered  by  stair-cases  on  the  north 
and  south  side  of  the  porch.     The  holy 
place,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
Temple^  was  forty  cubits  wide  and  twenty 
deep :  on  it  stood  the  golden  candlestick, 
the  table  of  shew-bread,  and  the  golden 
altar  upon  which  the  incense  was  offered. 
The  most  holy  place  was  a  square  of 
twenty  cubits  in  the  west  recess  of  the 
Temple  separated  from  the  holy  place. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  but  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  including  the  tables  of  the 
Law.    No  one  was  permitted  to  enter  it 
except  the  High  Priest,  who  approached 
it  once  a  year.  Solomon  embellished  the 
inside  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  palm- 
trees  in  relief,  and  cherubim  of  wood 
covered  with  plates  of  gold;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  whole  of  it  was  adorned  and 
overlaid,  as  it  were,  with  plates  of  gold. 
A  few  more  minute  particulars  may  be 
here  added,  such  as,  lliat  the  Brazen  Sea 
stood  i|i  the  south-west  comet  of  the 
Court  of  the  PriesU;  that  the  Hall  of  the 
Great  Sanhedrim  was  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  that  Court;  and  that  within  the 
whole  precincts  were  the  several  places 
or  fq>artments  where  the  knives  for  the 
sacrifices  were  kept — ^the  robing-rooms; 
places  where  the  sacrificial  cakes  were 
made;  apartments  in  which  the  priests 
assembled;  the  salt  store;  the  place  for 
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washing  the  burnt-offerings;  the  wells 
in  which  were  kept  the  machines  used 
in  drawing  water  for  the  Temple  ser- 
vices; the  priests'  kitchens;  the  place 
for  the  lambs  of  the  daily  sacrifice; 
the  bath  for  the  priests ;  halls,  or  syna- 
gogues, and  kitchens;  different  apart- 
ments for  lodgings,  and  for  containing  the 
furniture  of  the  Temple;  wood  piles;  the 
magasine  of  perfumes;  apartments  for  the 
lepers ;  the  place  for  alms ;  the  second  San- 
hedrim ;  the  apartment  for  the  Nazarites ; 
and  engraved  pillars,  prohibiting  the  en- 
trance of  Gentiles  and  unclean  persons. 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  outline  of 
this  great  structure^  on  which  many  ela- 
borate treatises  have  been  writtea;  butthe 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  the  mistaken 
reference  to  classical  models  and  ideas, 
with  a  comparative  ignorance  of  the  an- 
ient and  modem  Oriental  architecture, 
have  prevented  any  satisfactory  results 
from  being  obtained.  Many  learned 
commentators  and  iUustrators  of  Scrip- 
twe  have  been  so  conscious  of  this,  that 
they  have  generaUy  declined  to  attempt 
the  description.  *Bbhop  Home  assigns 
this  as  a  reason  for  omitting  it : — **  Vari- 
ous attempts  have  been  made,"  he  says, 
"to  describe  the  proportions  and  several 
parts  of  this  stmcture,  but  as  scarcely 
any  two  writers  agree  on  the  subject,  a 
minute  description  of  it  is  designedly 
omitted."  Others  decline  the  attempt  on 
the  ground  that  the  details  would  be 
unintelligible  without  plates,  yet  little 
can  be  done  even  with  plates ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  representation  of  it,  without 
any  exception,  which  is  not  calculated  to 
mislead  the  reader. 

Having  completed  his  great  undertak- 
ing, Solomon  assembled  all  the  heads  of 
the  Tribes — the  princes  and  elders  of 
Israel  at  Jerusalem,  to  remove  the  ark 
from  Mount  Zion,  and  deposit  it  in  the 
Temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  which  is  about 
three  qusurters  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
former  place.  This  assemblage  took  place 
at  the  feast  in  the  month  Ethanim,  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  eleven  months  between  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Temple  and  its  dedication 


interval  which  may  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  finishing  of  the  uten- 
sils, drying  the  walls,  and  clearing  away 
the  rubbish.  He  might  also  be  induced 
to  delay  until  the  suitable  opportunity 
was  offered  in  this  month  by  the  feast  of 
tabemacles,  when  vast  numbers  of  people 
resorted  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  This  has  induced  some 
commentators  and  chronologists  to  think 
that  the  Jubilee  year  now  opened,  and 
that  the  king  waited  for  that  most  appro- 
priate and  joyous  occasion ;  but  the  text 
gives  us  no  indication  that  it  was  such. 
The  inspired  writers  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  give  a  gn^hic  ac* 
count  of  this  grand  ceremony  of  the  feast 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  perhaps 
the  most  sacred  and  splendid  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Jerasalem.  The  Levites,  in 
virtue  of  their  office^  took  the  ark  firom 
Mount  Zion  and  carried  it  to  the  Temple, 
where  it  was  received  by  the  Priests, 
who  alone  were  privileged  to  carry  it 
into  the  most  holy  place^  or  JBofy  of 
ffolieSf  where  it  was  solenmly  deposited 
under  the  wings  of  the  cherabim;  *'  for 
the  cherabim  spread  forth  their  two 
wings  over  the  place  of  the  ark,  and  the 
cherubim  covered  the  ark  and  the  staves 
thereof  above."  We  are  informed  that 
there  was  **  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the 
two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  put  there 
at  Horeb;"  but  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ix.  4)  it  appears,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  those  venerable  and  interesting 
memorials  of  the  great  Jewish  lawgiver, 
and  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Wildemess,  there  were  ako 
in  the  ark  **  the  golden  pot  that  had 
manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  which  budded.'' 
To  explain  this  apparent  discrepancy,  the 
passage  in  the  Epistle  has  been  thought 
simply  to  express  that  the  golden  pot  and 
the  rod  were  not  in  the  ark,  but  near  or 
beside  it,  which'the  original  text  warrants* 
The  <<  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  all  the  holy  vessels  that  were  in  it,'' 
were  also  brought  from  Gibeon  by  the 
Levites,  and  deposited  in  the  sacred 
edifice  by  the  priests.  The  king,  his 
great  men,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
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spectators,  were  present  at  this  great  so* 
lemnity,  *<  rendering  the  ground  moist 
with  sacrifices  and  drink-offerings,"  says 
Josephus,  '<  and  the  blood  of  a  great 
number  of  oblations,  burning  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  incense,  and  this  until 
the  very  air  itself  everywhere  round 
about  was  so  full  of  these  odours,  that  it 
met  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  persons 
at  a  great  distance,  and  was  an  indication 
of  God's  presence,  and,  as  men's  opinions 
were,  of  his  habitation  with  them  in  this 
newly  built  and  consecrated  place;  for 
they  did  not  grow  weary  either  of  sing- 
ing nymns  or  of  dancing  until  they  came 
to  the  Temple.''  As  soon  as  the  priests 
retired  from  the  holy  place,  the  ijtoud  of 
glory,  which  formerly  was  concentrated 
in  the  tabernacle,  ascended  into  the 
Temple,  filling  the  whole  edifice  at  first 
with  inexpressible  darkness,  out  of  which 
burst  forth  a  light  so  brilliant  and  daz- 
zling, that  the  priests  could  not  continue 
the  service  till  it  abated.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  dedication 
which  Solomon  was  now  about  to  make 
of  it,  was  thus  visibly  manifested  by  the 
*'  glory  of  the  Lord"  filling  the  edifice, 
as  related  in  the  text,  as  it  was  immedi- 
ately afterwards  by  fire  coming  down 
from  Heaven,  as  soon  as  he  had  ended  his 
prayer  of  dedication,  and  consuming  the 
bumt-ofi*ering  and  the  sacrifices. 

The  prayer  of  Solomon  which  followed 
this  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
presence  has  been  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  sublime  composi- 
tions in  the  canonical  Scriptures,  1  Kings 
viii.  15-53.  It  is  omitted  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  royal  bene- 
diction to  the  people  is  only  there  inserted, 
2  Chron.  vi.  1-11.  The  prayer  of  the 
Dedication  contains  a  few  special  allu- 
sions, of  which  the  following  is  the  most 
prominent : — ^'  If  thy  people  go  out  to 
battle  against  their  enemy  whithersoever 
thou  shalt  send  them,  and  shall  pray  unto 
the  Lord  toward  the  city  which  thou  hast 
chosen,  and  toward  the  house  which  I 
have  built  for  thy  name" — and,  if  they 
"  make  supplication  unto  thee  in  the  land 
of  them  that  carried  tliem  captives,"  and 


''  pray  unto  thee  toward  their  land  wbidh 
thou  gavest  unto  their  fathers,  the  city 
which  thou  hast  chosen,  and  the  bouse 
which  I  have  built  for  thy  name ;  then 
hear  thou  their  prayer  and  their  suppli- 
cation in  Heaven,  thy  dwelling-plaoe,  and 
maintain  their  cause,"  1  Kings  viii.  44, 
47,  49*     This  refers  to  a  very  ancient 
custom,  which  prevailed  under  different 
systems  of  religion,  of  the  worshippers, 
when  engaged  in  prayer,  to  turn  their 
faces  toward  some  particular  pointy  where 
either  the  presence  of  their  deity  was 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  manifested,  or 
which  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  holiest 
place  their  religion  recognised.     This 
point  is  called  the  kebla  among  the  East- 
ern nations,  and  hence  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  were  the  kebla  of  the  Jews,  to 
which  they  always  turned  wherever  they 
might  be,  as  the  meridian  was  the  kebla 
of  the  Sabians,  the  east  of  the  Magians,  and 
Mecca  is  that  of  the  Mahometans.     This 
custom  is  still  retained,  and  the  Jews,  in 
all  their  wide  dispersions,  invariably  turn 
their  faces  in  prayer  towards  their  lost 
inheritance.     We  hat'e  a  remarkable  in- 
stance  of  this  custom  in  the  case  of  the 
Prophet  Daniel.    An  order  was  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  not  only  forbid- 
ding the  Jews  to  enter  Jerusalem,  then 
called  iElia,  but  even  to  look  towards  it. 
Solomon  then  proceeded  to  offer  the 
sacrifices.    This  consisted  altogether  of 
22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep,  which 
we  are  not  to  understand  as  being  offered 
on  the  same  day,  but  during  the  whole  of 
this  splendid  festival,  which,  it  appears  (1 
'Kings  viii.  65),  occupied  a  fortnight,  and 
probably  included   the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles.    A  considerable  proportion   of 
those  immense  sacrifices  offered  by  Solo- 
mon consisted  of  peace-offerings,  the  flesh 
of  which  would  be  distributed  among  the 
multitudes  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem. 
This  is  indeed  intimated  by  Josephus 
— **  for  then  it  was,"  he  says,  <*  that  the 
Temple  did  first  of  all  taste  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  aU  the  Hebrews  with  their 
wives  and    children    feasted   thereon." 
When  all  the  solemnities  were  duly  per- 
formed, the  assembled  concourse  was 
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dumissed  by  Solomon,  and  all  returned 
to  their  own  cities  **  rejoicing,  and  mak« 
ing  merry,  and  singing  hymns  to  God." 
The  ceremony  of  the  dedication  began  on 
the  eighth  day  of  the  seventh  month  of 
the  samd  and  the  first  of  the  civil  year, 
answering  to  the  end  of  our  month  Octo- 
ber. 

After  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  Solo- 
mon began  his  own  palace  at  Jerusalem, 
which  occupied  him  thirteen  years  in 
bailding,  1  Kings  vii.  1.  Josephus  inti- 
mates that  the  king  did  not  proceed  with 
the  same  rapidity  in  the  erection  of  the 
palace  as  he  had  done  with  the  Temple. 
He  describes  it  as  a  large  and  curious 
building,  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain 
a  multitude  of  persons  for  hearing  causes 
and  other  judicial  matters — an  hundred 
cubiU  long,  fifty  broad,  i^nd  thirty  high, 
supported  by  quadrangular  pillars  of 
cedar,  with  folding  doors,  their  adjoining 
piHars  being  of  equal  magnitude.  *^There 
was  alio  another  house  so  designed  that  its 
entire  breadth  was  placed  in  the  middle ; 
it  was  quadrangular,  and  its  breadth  was 
thirty  cubits,  having  a  temple  over  against 
it  raised  upon  massy  pillars,  in  which 
temple  there  was  a  large  and  very  glo- 
rious room  where  the  king  sat  in  judg- 
ment." It  does  not  appear  distinctly  from 
the  sacred  record,  whether  this  palace  was 
what  is  emphatically  called  Solomon's 
''own  house"  at  Jerusalem,  1  Kings  vii.  1, 
or  the  **  house  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon" 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse,  and  of  which 
a  description  is  given.  It  is  evident  that 
this  palace  was  not  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
but  was  so  designated  either  on  account 
of  the  number  of  cedar-trees  employed 
in  its  construction,  or  on  account  of  the 
number  of  cedar  columns,  which  might 
not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a  forest  of 
cedars.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
either  the  palace  at  Jerusalem,  or  a  coun- 
try residence  at  no  great  distance  from 
'the  city.  Josephus  seems  to  understand 
the  former,  and  the  Targnm  the  latter. 
We  are  told  that  "  Solomon  made  also  an 
house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter,  whom  he 
had  taken  to  wife;"  and  Josephus  in  iikp 
manner  says,  "  To  this  Avas  joined  another 


house  that  was  built  for  his  queen;  there 
were  other  smaller  edifices  for  diet  and 
for  sleep,  after  public  matters  were  over, 
and  these  were  all  floored  with  boards  of 
cedar."  It  is  probable  that  the  king^s  pa- 
lace, the  house  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
were  only  different  parts  of  the  same 
building,  and  this  supposition  agrees  with 
the  arrangement  exhibited  in  Oriental 
palaces.  If  we  adopt  this  view,  we  may 
suppose  the  palace  to  have  stood  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  oblong  square,  against 
the  enclosing  walls  of  which  were  built 
the  necessary  apajrtments  of  the  officers  of 
the  court,  the  palace  itself  resembling  an 
oblong  building  also,  and  consisting  of  two 
hollow  squares,  one  on  each  side  of  a  great 
central  hall  and  portico.  This  central 
hall,  one  hundred  cubits  long  and  fifty 
broad,  was  perhaps  in  a  more  particular 
sense  the  *^  house  of  the  Forest  of  Leba- 
non," on  account  of  the  forty-five  cedar 
pillars  which  supported  the  cedar  ceiling, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  grand 
hall  of  the  palace,  which  was  devoted  to 
public  affairs.  On  the  one  side  of  this 
hall  and  porch  would  be  the  king's  house, 
and  on  the  other  side  a  similar  house  for 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  the  harem  for 
that  princess  and  her  female  establish- 
ment. It  is  not  pretended  that  every 
particular  in  this  detail  is  substantiated 
by  the  text,  yet  it  is  a  fair  interpretation 
of  its  meaning,  and  is  at  least  strictly 
in  accordance  with  existing  usages.  We 
are  farther  told  that  the  **  foundation  was 
of  costly  stones,  even  great  stones,  stones 
often  cubits,  and  stones  of  eight  cubits;" 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the 
stones  in  the  existing  walls  of  Jerusalem 
are  fifteen  or>8ixteen  feet  long,  four  high, 
and  four  deep.  The  Jewish  historian 
is  very  minute  in  his  details  of  this 
palace,  and  adds,  **  To  say  all  in  brief, 
Solomon  made  the  whole  building  entirely 
of  white  stone,  and  cedar  wood,  and  gold^ 
and  silver.  He  <  also  adorned  the  roofs 
and  walls  with  stones  set  in  gold,  and 
Ijeautified  them  thereby  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  had  beautified  the  Temple  of 
God  with  the  like  stones.   He  also  mad» 
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hinuelf  a  throne  of  prodigious  size  of 
ivory,  constructed  as  a  seat  of  justice, 
and  having  six  steps  to  it,  on  every  one 
of  which  stood,  on  each  end  of  the  step, 
two  lions,  two  other  lions  standing  above 
also;  but  at  the  sitting  place  of  the  throne 
hands  came  out  and  received  the  king, 
and  when  he  sat  backward,  he  rested  on 
half  a  bullock  which  looked  towards  his 
back,  but  still  all  was  fastened  together 
with  gold.* 

If  Solomon  enlarged,  fortified,  and 
embellished  Jerusalem  in  proportion  to 
his  other  works,  enterprises,  and  under- 
takings at  a  distance,  he  must  have  made 
it  during  hb  reign  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent cities  in  the  world.  Though  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  the 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  metropolis* 
and  consequently  very  populous,  it  had 
no  trade,  but  the  king  supplied  this  defi- 
ciency by  erecting  or  repairing  various 
sea-port  towns,  and  fitting  out  fleets  for 
his  mercantile  speculations,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  returns  of  which  would  be 
carried  to  Jerusalem.  The  great  pros- 
perity of  the  city  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  warlike  and  civilized 
Philistines,  the  Edomites,  the  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  the  nomade  Arabians  of 
the  Desert,  and  the  Syrians  of  the  wealthy 
Damascus,  all  poured  their  tribute  into 
the  treasury  of  Jerusalem :  peace  gave  to 
his  subjects  an  abundance  of  wealth,  and 
pomoted  the  arts  and  sciences,  which 
found  an  active  and  liberal  patron  in 
Solomon,  who  was  himself  distinguished 
for  his  learning.  The  Hebrews  were 
instructed  by  the  foreign  artists  whom  he 
employed.  Many  foreigners  and  even 
sovereign  princes  were  attracted  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  see  and  converse  with  the  royal 
sage.  Among  the  latter  was  the  cele- 
brated queen  of  Sheba,  who  came  to  Jeru- 
salem, saysJosephus,  ''with  great  splen- 
dour and  rich  furniture,  for  she  brought 
with  her  camels  laden  with  gold,  with 
several  sorts  of  sweet  spices,  and  with 
precious  stones.  She  was  amazed  at  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  discovered  that 
it  was  more  excellent  upon  trial  than  what 
she  had  heard  by  report ;  and  especially 


she  was  surprised  at  the  fiaeQesa.  fjid 
largeness  of  t}ie  royal  palaGe,iand  npt^le^s 
so  at  the  good  order  of  the  apartnyentiy 
for  she  observed  that  the  king  had  s}iowo 
great  wisdom  therein;  but  she  was  beyond 
measure  astonished  at  the  house  which 
was  called  the  Forest  of  Lebanon^  as  alsQ 
at  the  magnitude  of  his  dally  tabid  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  preparation  and 
ministration,  with  the  apparel  of  his  ser- 
vants that  waited,  and  the  skilful  and 
decent  management  of  their  attendance ; 
•nor  was  she  less  afiected  with  those  daily 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  God^  and 
the  careful  management  which  the  Priests 
and  Levites  used  about  them.  She  made 
her  disposition  known  by  certain  presently 
for  she  gave  him  twenty  talents  of  gold, 
and  immense  quantities  of  spices  and  pre- 
cious stones.*    The  regular  progress  of 
all  business  in  Jerusalem,  the  arrange- 
ments for  security  from  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies,  the  army,  the  cavalry^ 
the  armouries,  the  chariots,  the  palaces* 
the  royal  household — in  short,  the  good 
order  observed  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  and  in  'the  af- 
furs  of  the  court,  excited  as  much  ad- 
miration as  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
Solomon  himself.    The  administration  of 
justice  was  also  marked  by  impartiality. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  splendour  and 
all  these  recommendations,  Solomon,  like 
other  Oriental  monarchs,  governed  in  ao 
arbitrary  manner.    His  numerous  harem 
at  Jerusalem,  which  consbted  of  one 
thousand  females,  was  a  direct  violation 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  was  also  his  intro- 
duction of  a  body   of  cavalry,   which 
amounted  to  12,000  men;  for,  although 
they  might  be  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  an  empire  so  extensive,  the  Law,  from 
religious  motives,  prohibited  the  multiply- 
ing of  horses.    As  he  advanced  in  years 
he  receded  farther  from  th^  Mosaic  ritual, 
which  every  king  of  the  chosen  people 
was  bound  to  obey.    To  tolerate  idolatry 
in  conquered  countries  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Law,  the  observance  of  which 
Was  solely  imperative  on  the  Hebrews, 
but  he  latterly  not  only  permitted  the 
idolatry  of  his  wives  in  his  own  dominionst 
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bat  eren  boik  temples  for  their  worship, 
IB  bk  capital,  was  a  direct  violation  of 
tlie  fandamental  prisciplei  of  the  Jew- 
ish state,  and  an  open  encouragement  to 
hit  snbjecta  to  rebel  against  Jehovah, 
vlddi  was  amply  punished  in  the  reign 
of  his  soecessor.    Solomon  died  in  the 
oinety-fourth  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  975, 
and    the   fortieth    of  his  reign ;    and 
DOtirithstaDding  his  wisdom,  riches,  and 
glory,  he  was  little  lamented.    He  was 
buried  in  the  royal  sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem. 

The  accession  of  Rehoboam  is  cele- 
brated for  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
and  the  erection  of  the   independent 
kingdom  of  Israel.    Jerusalem  then  be- 
eame  the  metropolis  of  the  small  king- 
dom of  Judah,  which  comprised  the  two 
Tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  in  both  of 
vhieh  the  city  was  situated.    The  setting 
sp  of  the  golden  calves  at  Bethel  and 
Dao  by  Jeroboam  prevented  the  revolt- 
ed Tribes  from  resorting  thrice  a-year  to 
the  holy  city,  in  compliance  with  the 
Law,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  its  prosperity  would  be  lessened  on 
accoont  of  this  des^tion ;  but  it  was 
perhaps  compensated  by  the  numbers  of 
Le?ites  and  others  who  disapproved  of 
Jeroboam's  proceedings,  and  repaired  to 
Jerusalem.     In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam 
the  dty  surrendered  unconditionally  to 
Shisfaak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  plundered 
the   Temple   and  the   royal   treasury^ 
The  local  history  for  a  long  series  of 
years  after  this  event  is  completely  in- 
termixed with  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  and  is  considered  in  other  parts 
of  the  present  work.     In  the  reign  of 
Jbasht  or  Jehoash,  the  Temple  was  re- 
paired, the  people  voluntarily  contHbut- 
ing  to  defray  the  expense.     In  the  same 
reign  the  city  was  threatened  by  Hazael, 
king  of  Syria,  who  advanced  towards 
Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops, 
pot  to  death  therulers  who  had  demand- 
ed ^tue  toleration  of  idolatry,  and  would 
probably  have  committed  other  excesses, 
if  ha   had  not  been  presented  by  the 
king  with  the  treasures  in  the  Temple 
and  in  his  own  palace,  by  which  means  he 
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returned  laden  with  spoil  to  Damascus, 
without  injuring  the  city.  In  the  reign 
of  Amaziah,  Jerusalem  was  plundered 
by  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israel,  who  demo- 
lished four  hundred  cubits  of  the  city 
wall.  Uzziah,  the  son  of 'Amaziah,  re- 
paired this  damage,  built  new  fortifica- 
tions, and  towers  **  at  the  corner  gate, 
and  at  the  valley  gate,  and  at  the  turning 
of  the  waUs,  and  fortified  them."  His 
grandson  Ahaz  introduced  the  Syrian 
idolatry  into  Jerusalem,  erected  altars  to 
th6  Syrian  deities,  altered  the  Temple  in 
many  respects  according  to  the  Syrian 
model,  and  finally  shut  it  up  entirely. 
So  zealous  was  Ahaz  in  this  idolatry 
that  we  are  told  he  erected  altars  in 
every  corner  of  Jerusalem.  In  his  reign 
the  riches  of  the  Temple,  the  royal  trea^ 
sury,  and  the  nobility,  were  again  em- 
ployed to  purchase  a  peace  from  the 
troublesome  Assyrians.  Jerusalem  rs' 
covered  from  its  depression  under  the 
mild  and  virtuous  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
although  it  was  closely  invested  by  Sen- 
nacherib's army  under  Rabshakeh,  who 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  with  great  loss. 
The  Temple  was  totally  purged  of  all 
idolatrous  altars  and  innovations,  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  Levites  at  the 
Brook  Kedron ;  a  solemn  assembly  of 
the  people  was  hdd,  and  we  are  told  that 
*<  there  was  great  jay  in  Jerusalem,  for 
since  the  time  of  Solomon, 'the  son  of 
David,  there  had  not  been  the  like  in 
Jerusalem."  Manasseh  his  son  rebuilt 
those  altars  in  Jerusalem,  and  made 
groveft,  and  erected  idolatrous  images 
even  in  the  Temple.  He  set  up  an  image 
which  was  worshipped  with  obscene 
rites,  maintained  numbers  of  necroman- 
cers, soothsayers,  and  astrologers,  in  the 
city,  and  sacrificed  his  own  son  to  the 
rites  of  Moloch.  For  this  conduct  he  was 
defeated  in  battle,  and  carried  prisoner 
to  Babylon,  and  the  city  was  possessed 
by  the  conquerors.  But  during  liis  cap- 
tivity Manasseh  repented,  and  he  was 
restored  to  his  throne.  He  now  abolish- 
ed idolatry,  purified  the  Temple,  and 
fortified  the  city  of  Zion  on  the  west  by 
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a  second  high  \vall,  or  perhaps  only  re- ' 
built  and  carried  to  a  greater  height  the 
wall  which  the  Assyrians  had  thrown 
down.  In  the  reign  of  his  grandson 
Josiah,  Jerusalem  was  again  purified  from 
the  idolatrous  altars  and  images,  and  the 
Temple  was  thoroughly  repaired,  during 
the  progress  of  which  the  mannscript  of 
Moses  was  found.  His  younger  son  Je« 
hoahaz  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
people  at  his  death,  but  he  was  invaded 
and  deposed  at  Jerusalem  by  Pharaoh 
Nccho,  who  took  him  into  Egypt,  and 
levied  a  contribution  of  one  hundred 
talents  of  silver  and  one  talent  of  gold. 
From  the  smallness  of  this  sum  it  will  be 
easily  inferred  how  low  Jerusalem  had 
sunk  in  poverty,  and  the  kingdom  in  its 
resources. 

Necho   placed  Jehoiakim,   the  elder 
brother  of  Jehoahaz,  on  the  throne  of 
Judah,  who  shortly  afterwards  surren- 
dered to  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  whom  he 
was  reinstated  in  the  sovereignty.     The 
Babylonian  conqueror  took  a  part  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Temple  as  booty,  and 
carried  with  him  several  young  men, 
sons  of  the  principal  nobles,  among  whom 
were  Daniel  and  his  three  friends.    Je- 
hoiakim   rebelled  against  the   king  of 
Babylon,  which  brought  Nebuchadnez- 
xar  once  more  against  him,  who  either 
caused  him  to  be  slain,  or  dragged  bis 
dead  body  before  Jerusalem,  and  suffer- 
^it  to  lie  unburied,  as  Jeremiah  had  pre- 
dicted. Jehoiakim,  or  Jeconiah,  succeed- 
ed, but  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  Jeru- 
salem.    He  was  also  deposed,  and  his 
whole  court,  with  seven  thousand  soidiers, 
one  thousand  artificers,  and  two  thousand 
nobles  and  men  of  wealth — who,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  amounted  (o 
40,000  souls — were  carried  into  capti- 
vity.    The  money  in  the  royal  treasury 
and  some  of  the  golilen  utensils  of  the 
Temple    furnished    by   Solomon    were 
sent  to  Babylon  ;  only  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  citizens  and  the  peasantry  were 
lefl  in  Jerusalem.  Zedekiah,  the  deposed 
king's  brother,  was  placed  on  the  vacant 
throne  by  the  conqueror.     He  revolted 
against  the  Babylonians,  who  once  more 


invested  Jerusalem.  The  city  MrmUkifnf 
and  the  generals  of  the  besiegtng  anny 
quartered  themselves  in  the  Temple. 
The  king  was  seizedi  and  eent  a  prisoaer 
to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Soim  afterwards  Ne- 
bnzaradan,  commander  of  the  Babylonian 
life-guards,  entered  Jerusalem  With  his 
sovereign's  orders  to  pillage  and  bum  (he 
Temple,  and  to  level  the  city  to  th^ 
ground.  He  accordingly  carried  ovit  of 
the  Temple  all  the  saored  utensils  whiisb 
remained,  stripped  the  edifice  of  evt«y 
thing  valuable,  and  on  the  third  day  after 
his  entrance,  which  w^  the  tenth  day  of 
the  fourth  month,  and  a*  Sabbath  day, 
set  fhre  to  it  and  to  the  city,  five  hundred 
and  ten  years  and  six  months  af^ef  its 
erection  by  Solomon.  The  forti6catloas 
of  Jerusalem  were  overthrown,  aad  the 
city  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  poor,  were  carried  into  captitity ; 
no  new  colonies  were  introduced*  and 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  country  of  J«- 
dah,  remained  for  the  most  part  miia- 
habited,  but  ready  for  the  Hebi«vs»  who 
were  one  day  to  return. 

Such  was  the  first  destruction  of  Jera- 
salem,  which  marks  that  memorable 
epoch  in  Jewish  history,  the  Babylonian 
Captivity,  B.C.  588,  when  the  kings  of 
David's  line  became  extinct,  ami  their 
capital  city  reduced  to  a  mass  of  f  utes. 
In  this  melancholy  state  lay  the  onee 
prosperous  Jerusalem,  until  th#  over- 
throw of  the  Babylonian  Emp&fe  by 
Cyrus,  who,  B.C.  536,  in  the  firat  year 
of  his  reign,  the  twentieth  of  the  Cafilivi- 
ty,  and  the  filly-second  after  the  destmc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  caused 
a  decree  to  be  promulgated  tbfiMigbout 
the  empire,  announcing  tbat  all  the  **  peo- 
ple of  God**  were  free  V>  return  to  Jodea 
and  rebuild  the  Temple.  As  Cyrus  in 
his  proclamation  declared  that  the  God 
of  heaven  had  given  him  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  eharged  him  to 
build  a  temple  at  Jemsalein,  the  edict 
was  not  merely  a  f>ermi8sioo,  but  an  in- 
vitation to  all  the  Jews,  indttdlng  the 
captive  Ten  Tribes,  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  and  rebuild  their  Aneient 
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■Mtropolu.  '  CyniB  daUvered  fiv^  thoo* 
miad  five  hundred  Mcred  Tessels  of  gold 
and  Bilrcr  to  the  rdeaiMd  captives  which 
Nflmtlwdiieifm'  had  carried  from  Jera- 
leiew  to  Babyloot  prescribed  the  siie 
of  the  Temple,  and  directed  that  the 
tvpeoae  of  its  erection  should  be  de- 
ftayed  from  the  royal  treasury. 

Some  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin* and  the  great  mi^wity  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  who  had  lived  in  the  countries 
of  Ib^  captivity  two  hundred  years 
loDger  than  the  former^  remained  in  the 
land  of  their   exilcy  not   choosing   to 
iMsard  the  happiness  they  there  enjoyed 
for  the  prospect  of  the  uncertain  advan'^ 
tages  of  Palestine.   Zerubbabd,  a  grand- 
eon  of  King  Jeboiakim,  Jeshua,  a  grand- 
son of  the  high  priest  Jozadak,  and  ten 
of  the  principal  elders,  with  upwards  of 
fifty  thousand  of  the  captives,  set  out  for 
Judea*  which  they  entered  after  a  journey 
of  four  months.  They  esrried  with  them 
the  saered  utensils  which  had  been  re- 
sloredt  and  various  donations  towards  the 
erection  of  the  Temple  from  their  coun- 
trymen who  ehoseto  remain  behind.    In 
the   month    Tishri.  the  whole   colony 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of 
tabemaeks,  erected  an  altar  among  the 
mbbirii  of  their  ancient  Temple  on  Mount 
UorialH  and  resumed  the  customary  sa- 
erifiees;   and  in  the  second  month  of 
the  eaoond  year  after  their  return,  by 
▼olnntary  contributions   they  laid  the 
Ibundeison  of  the  second  Temple.  Again 
the  bo^  sound  of  implements  resounded 
tbvottghont  revived  Jerusalem,  yet  joy- 
§al  as  the  occasion  was  to  the  younger 
eakmiatSf  who  were  loud  in  their  accla- 
mations^ these  were  counterbalanced  by 
the  lamentations  of  the  elder  people,  who 
had  seen  the  Temple  of  Solomon  in  all  its 
glory  beibre  the  Captivity.   "  They  per- 
ceived," observes  Professor  Jahn*  "  that 
from  the  very  oommencement  of  the  work 
this  edifice  eould  neither  be  so  large,  so 
nagnifioeat,  nor  so  highly  ornamented 
as  the  former.      It  is  true,  as  appears 
from  a  record  found  in  the  palace  at  £cba- 
taaa,  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas-^ 
pesy  that  Gyms  had  directed  a  sanctuary 


to  be  built  twice  the  dimensions  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  and  the  expense  to 
be  defrayed  from  the  royal  treasury ;  but 
either  the  trcMurer  had  neglected  to 
give  effect  to  these  orders,  or  the  Jews, 
out  of  modesty,  not  choosing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  favour  of  the  monarch 
to  its  full  extent,  were  satisfied  with  what 
was  granted  without  reluctance,  lest  they 
should  awaken  the  envy  of  the  worship- 
pers of  Ormuzd,  and  expose  themselves 
to  their  persecutions.  Accordingly  they 
did  not  build  the  Temple  so  large  as 
Cyrus  had  directed."  To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  Jews  roedntain  this  Tem- 
ple to  have  been  destitute  of  five  remark- 
able appendages  which  were  the  chief 
glory  of  the  first — the  ark  and  mercy- 
seat,  the  shechinah,  the  holy  fire  on  the 
altar  kindled  by  Heaven,  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

The  Persians  offered  no  molestation 
to  the  Jews  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  the  chief  opposition  to  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  colonists  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  in  the  territory  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
who,  having  intermarried  with  the  Israel- 
ites, now  formed  one  people  under  the 
general  name  of  Samaritans.  They  re- 
presented to  the  governors  of  the  several 
districts  that  they  ought  to  interrupt  the 
Jews  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  the  Temple.  They  also  pretended  to 
some  right  in  the  Temple,  and  demanded 
to  be  associated  with  the  Jews  in  rebuild- 
ing it.  This  dangerous  request  was  re- 
fused, and  the  Samaritans  during  the 
life  of  Cyrus  made  every  possible  attempt 
to  thwart  the  enterprise.  They  were 
unable  to  accomplish  this,  yet  they  con- 
trived to  throw  so  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  that  the  work  proceeded  heavily, 
and  the  people  became  languid  in  their 
zeal.  They  wrote  to  Darius  informing 
him  that  the  Jews  were  fortifying  their 
city,  and  that  the  Temple  more  resembled 
a  citadel  than  an  edifice  for  religious 
worship.  Josephus  informs  us  that  the 
Jews  were  at  length  compelled  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Darius,  consisting  of  Zerub- 
babel  and  four  others,  to  refute  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Samaritans,  and  to  vindicate' 
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all  their  proceedings.  The  representa- 
tions of  those  ambassadors  were  success- 
ful, and  Darius  issued  an  edict  not  only 
prohibiting  the  Samaritans  from  obstruct- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work,  but  also 
enjoining  the  governors  to  supply  the 
Jews  "  with  whatever  they  want  for  their 
sacrifices,  and  that  out  of  the  royal  trea- 
sury of  the  tributes  of  Samaria,  as  the 
priests  shall  desire,  that  they  may  not 
leave  off  their  offering  daily  sacrifices, 
nor  praying  to  God  for  him  (Darius)  and 
the  Persians.*  The  conduct  of  the 
Samaritans  very  naturally  exasperated 
the  Jews,  and  thus  arose  that  hatred  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  which  was  con- 
tinually increased  by  new  provocations, 
until  all  friendly  intercourse  entirely 
ceased. 

The  Persian  king  Xerxes  afler  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  greatly  favoured  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  appointed  Ezra 
to  be  its  governor,  with  a  commission  to 
punish  the  refractory  by  fines,  imprison- 
ment, banishment,  or  death,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  offence.  Ezra  had 
also  permission  to  make  a  collection  for 
restoring  the  Temple  among  those  Jews 
who  still  chose  to  remain  in  the  country 
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of  their  exile,  and  Xerxes  not  only  con- 
tributed liberally,  but  ordered  the  guar- 
dians of  the  royal  revenues  in  Syria  and 
PhoQuicia  to  supply  him  with  whatever' 
he  should  require,  of  silver  to  one  hun- 
dred talents,  wheat  to  one  hundred  cori, 
wine  and  oil  to  one  hundred  baths  of 
each,  and  salt  without  limitation,  that  the 
sacrifices  might  be  regularly  offered,  and 
that  the  divine  wrath  might  be  averted 
from  the  king  and  his  sons.  All  persons 
employed  in  the  erection  of  the  Temple, 
even  the  Nethinim,  or  common  labourers, 
were  exempted  from  tribute,  and  thus 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  which  was  probably  done 
to  induce  the  Priests  and  Levites  to  settle 
at  Jerusalem,  whither  few  of  them  had  as 
yet  returned.  Notwithstanding  these  pri- 
vileges no  Levites  were  found  in  the  Jew- 
ish caravan  which  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  unknown  river  Abavaii 
and  it  was  with  difiici 


two  families  to  accompany  him.  This 
new  colony,  which  prolMibly  amounted  to. 
6000  persons,  arrired  at  Jenitalem'«fter 
a  journey  of  three  months  and  a  fortnightf 
and  deposited  the  donations  tliey-  had 
received  for  the  Temple,  while  Ezra  de- 
livered his  credential  to  the  PcMian 
ofiicers  of  the  district. 

Josephus  informs  us  that  Eera  '^dted 
an  old  man,  and  was  buried  in  a  magni- 
ficent manner  at  Jerusalem,"  and  the 
death  of  this  distinguished  person  mu^- 
have  taken  place  while  the  restoration  of 
the  city  was  in  progress.  It  also  appear* 
that  the  works  were  abandoned  by  the 
dispirited  Jews,   who    were  grievously 
molested  by  their  neighbours.     In  thi» 
state  of  affairs,  Nehemiah,  who  held  tbe 
office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  Persian  -mtH 
narch,  and  resided  in  the  royal  city  Shu- 
shan,  heard  some  strangers  who  were 
entering  that  city  conversing  in  the  He- 
brew tongue.     He  accosted  them,  and 
asked  them  whence  they  came,  when  one 
of  them,  who  was  his  own  brother,  named 
Hanani,  informed  him  that  they  had  come 
from  Judea.   Nehemiah  then  asked  them* 
concerning  the  state  of  JenisaJem  and 
of  the  people,  to  which  they  replied  that 
the  Jews  were  in  a  deplorable  condition 
— ^that    few  of  the  regulations    intro- 
duced by  Ezra  remained  in  force — ^that 
amid  the  confusions  of  war  their  afifairsp 
were     continually    becoming    worse — 
that  the  walls  of  the  city  were « almost- 
thrown  down  to  the  ground— -and  tiiat' 
the  roads  in  its  neighbourhood  were  often- 
found  full  of  dead  men.     This  account 
of  Jerusalem  so  affected  Nehemiah  that 
the  king  observed  hi&  melancholy,  and* 
when  he  knew  the  cause,  he  appointed 
him  governor  of  Judea,  with  full  power  to' 
fbrtify  Jerusalem,  and  to  secure  it  from 
those    disasters    to   which    unprotected 
places  are  exposed.     Orders  were  given^ 
to  the  governors  "  beyond  the  river,''" 
namely,  west  of  the  Euphrates,  to  permit 
the  requisite  quantity  of  timber  from  the 
royal   forests,  probably   Lebanon,   near> 
the  sources  of  the  Kadisha,  celebrated' 
for  its  cedars,  that  the  Temple  might  be* 
ted,  and  the  whole  city  restored.* 
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TkB  commiwiooed,  Nehemiah  commen- 
ced Ilia  journey  towards  Jerusalem,  B.C. 
44^  aooompanied  by  a  guard  of  military 
ofiMn  and  some  cavalry.  Neb.  ii.  9«    He 
anived  safely  in  Jerusidem,  and  after  rest- 
ing tkree  days,  be  took  a  survey  of  tbe 
city  attended  by  a  few  chosen  friends  in 
private,  unknown  to  the  influential  leaders 
of  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  had  not  yet 
communicated  bis  commission.    He  tells 
us  that  **  he  went  out  by  night  by  the 
gate  of  tbe  valley,"  and  after  making  a 
circuit  of  the  whole  city,  he  returned  by 
the  same  gate.    He  pointed  out  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  walls,  and  of  Jerusa- 
lem generally,  and  then  made  known  to 
them  his  appointment  as  governor,  and 
stimulated  them  to  activity  and  exertion. 
BeiJD^  confirmed  in  his  high  station  by 
die  acknowledgment  of  the  Persian  offi- 
cen,  Nehemiah  submitted  his  proposition 
for  fortifying  Jerusalem  to  the  Jewish 
Council.   All  the  heads  of  the  people,  and 
the  high  priest  Eliashib,  zealously  en- 
gaged in  the  work.     The  city  wall  was 
the  first  commencement  of  the  undertak- 
ing, which  occupied  two  years  and  four 
months  in  its  erection.     The  names  of 
those  who  assisted  in  it,  and  the  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  work  they  executed,  are 
miotttely  recorded  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah.    It  ought  to 
he  observed,  however,  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  Samaritans — Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and 
Geshem^ — endeavoured  to  frustrate  the 
vork  by  insults,  plots,  threats  of  hosti- 
lity, and  malicious  insinuations ;  but  the 
Jews  proceeded  resolutely  in  the  busi- 
ness, armed  the  labourers,  protected  them 
by  a  guard  of  armed  citizens,  and  at 
length  comi^eted  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Dunog  the  progress  of  the  work,  Nehe- 
nuah  improved  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  abolition  of  illegal  usury,  and 
be  provided  the  new'  fortifications  with 
*utaUe  defenders  by  inducing  his  coun- 
tryioeii  to  settle  at  Jerusalem.     "  He 
ohorted  the  Priests  and  Levites,"  says 
Josepbiu^   **  that  they  would  leave  the 
eoamry  and  remove  themselves  to  the 
<^ty)  lad  there  continue ;  and  he  built 
tbem  honei  at  his  own  expense  ;  aod  he 


commanded  that  part  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  land  to  bring  the 
tithes  of  their  firuits  to  Jerusalem,  that 
the  Priests  and  the  Levites,  having 
whereof  they  might  live  perpetually,  and 
not  leave  the  performance  of  divine  wor- 
ship, who  willingly  hearkened  to  the 
exhortations  of  Nehemiah,  by  which 
means  the  city  of  Jerusalem  became  fuller 
of  people  than  it  was  before."  He  re- 
established the  regular  services  of  the 
Temple,  and,  after  the  example  of'Ezra, 
expelled  those  idolatrous  women  who 
were  married  to  Jews. 

Jerusalem  was  now  recovering  from 
its  depression,  notwithstanding  the  ma- 
chinations of  Sanballat  and  his  Samaritan 
associates.      Nehemiah   himself  was   a 
person  of  high  rank  and  authority,  who 
maintained  a  large  body  of  servants,  and 
kept  open  table  at  Jerusalem,  without 
receiving  the  usual  compensation  from 
the  Jews  as  their  governor,  Neh.  v.  1 5. 
At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
office,   B.  C.  432,   he  returned   to   the 
Persian  Court,  but  he  afterwards  came 
a  second  time  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  done  in  the 
following  year,  the  thirty-third   of  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,  although  it  is  more 
than    probable    that    a    longer    period 
elapsed.     This  is  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that,  during   his    absence,   many  great 
innovations  had  crept  in  which  he  found 
it  necessary  to  correct ;  and  those  inno- 
vations could  have  hardly  made  much 
progress  during  one  year,  such  as  the 
gross   profanation  of  the   Temple,    the 
open  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
unjust  withholding  of  the  tithes,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  priests  were  forced 
to  neglect  their  official  duties,    and    to 
accept    defective    ofierings    to   procxire 
subsistence.        Nehemiah,  according   to 
Josephus,  died  at  a  good  old  age,  and 
was  probably  the  last  governor  appointed 
by   the   Persian   kings,   vho  may  have 
allowed  the   high  priest  to    assnuve  the 
office  until  their  Empire  was  r.veT\YMovia 
by  Alexander   the  Great.      TV^c  cauou^- 
cal  history  of  Jerusalem   ^^'^"^    ^'^^^  '^^ 
Book,  of  Nehemiah. 
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Let  tu  now  take  a  short  view  of  the 
city  as  repured  by  Nehemiah.  In  ancient 
Jerusalem  the  gates  (shaharimy  were  ten 
in  number,  five  from  west  to  east  by 
south,  and  five  others  by  north.     Those 
by  south  were  the  Dung  Gate  (Hcum^ 
poth),  the  Fountain  Gate  (Haain  or  en)^ 
the  Water  Gate  (ffammajimjf  the  Horse 
Gate    (Hasou8sim)y    and  the    Prison 
Gate^  (Hatniphkad).  Those  by  the  north 
were  the  Valley   Gate  (JSaggai  or  ge)^ 
the   Gate  of  Ephraim  (Ephraim)^  the 
out  Gate  (Haieshan),  the  Fish  Gate 
(Haddaggim)y  and   the    Sheep    Gate 
(Hazon).    The  entrance  of  the  Gate  of 
the  Valley^  by  which  Nehemiah  went 
out  of  the  city  to  view  the  ruins,  was  on 
the  west,  and  it  was  upon  this  gate,  or 
upon  the  wall  close  to  it,  that  he  placed 
himself  when  he  made  the  dedication  of 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  by  a  double 
procession  of  the  people,  one  half  going 
to  the  right  or  south,  tlie  other  to  the 
left  or  north,  in  order  to  come  by  the 
east  to  the  Temple.    As  they  did  not 
go  near  this  gate  when  they  went  out, 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  places  through  which  they  passed, 
Neh.  xii.  36,  but  only  where  the  par- 
ticulars are  given  of  the  repairs  of  the 
walls  and  chief  gates  of  Jerusalem,  Neh. 
iii.  13 ;  nor  is  there  any  notice  of  the 
Horse  Gate  in  this  procession,  probably 
because   the   rubbish    stopped  up  the 
passage,  and  might  also  be  the  reason 
of  their  turning  to  the  left  to  go  to  the 
Temple.      It  is   conjectured  that  the 
Water  Qate^  turning  to*  the  east,  an- 
swered to  the  southern  part  of  the  palace, 
near  the  place  or  square  in  which  £xra 
read  the  Law  to  the  people.     The  Gate 
of  Ephraim  took  its  name  from  the  high- 
way leading  to  the  territory  of  that  tribe. 
The  Fish  Gate  corresponded  to  one 
afterwards  built  in  the  new  city,  and 
called  the  Gate  ofJoppa*    The  Prison 
Gatey  called  also  the  G<Ue  ofMattara^ 
stood  eastward  of  the  palace  and  the  city. 
The  Sheep  Gate  reminds  us  of  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  which  was  near  the  Sheep 
liarket.     Those  are  supposed  to  have 
^n  «}1  th^  ^t^  of  Jerusalem,  t^h^  as 


it  stood  before  the  Captinty,  or  as  it 
was  restored  by  Nehemiah.  Other  g^tes 
are  mentioned,  but  these  were  probably 
merely  difierent  names  of  the  settle  gala  » 
hence  we  find  that  the  ovtwaid  gate  of 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  second  Tetaip^e  was 
called  the  GaU  of  Skushany  luid  on  it 
was  carved  a  representation  of  the  oity 
of  Shushan,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
decree  granted  by  Darius  to  rebaild  the 
Temple.  The  Comer  Gate  was  pr<H 
bably  the  same  as  the  Old  GatiSf  wlneh 
may  be  inferred  from  the  aooount  of  the 
dty  occasionally  given  by  Jeramiah, 
fit)m  tiie  north-east,  over  against  the 
Temple,  going  along  to  the  north-westt 
where  stood  the  eminesoes  Gareb  aad 
Golgotha  or  Calvary.  Then,  aieeordiag 
to  the  directions  by  die  Prophet,  one 
turned  towards  the  south  through  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  and  the  south* 
east  fields,  called  the  Futler^e  Fields^ 
unto  the  comer  of  the  Horse  Gatei 
towards  the  east,  Jer.  xvd.  38*40* 
There  is  a  gate  called  the  High  Gate  tf 
Sef^minj  which  was  said  to  have  been 
by  the  House  of  the  Lord,  or  perhaps  mi 
that  house.  If  this  sense  be  fi>Uowed,  this 
gate  was  none  of  the  ten ;  if  otberwise» 
the  gate  led  into  the  territory  of  Benja* 
min,  and  is  also  called  the  Higher  Oats 
which  lieth  towards  the  n&rth. 

Nehemiah  mentions  four  towers-^ 
Meahy  eastward ;  Hananeelf  north-east- 
ward ;  Hattammrim,  westward ;  and  hist* 
ly  Ophelt  south-eastward.  The  first  was 
also  the  first  built,  and  the  Jews  passed 
near  it  in  going  to  the  Sheep  Gate 
in  the  dedication  of  the  walls,  Neh. 
xii.  39*  The  second  stood  more  to  the 
north,  and  the  third  quite  to  the  west 
The  fourth  gave  its  name  to  a  ward  and 
the  adjoining  wall,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  watch-tower  of  eooaidenUe 
height. 

There  were  various  pools  and  springs  IB 
and  near  Jerusalem.  The  Kinifs  Pooif 
called  by  Josephus  the  Poof  ofSobmemt 
is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  as  being  near 
the  FoufUain  GaUy  namdy,  t^thesoKth*- 
west  of  Zion.  IsMah  speaka  olthe  Old 
Pqol^  the  wiiter  of  whiph  wne  fMive^Mi 
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betwMM  two  walli»  and  might  be  the 
Mn&%  »  tiial  made  by  Heeekiah^  simply 
d^gtittled  the  pool  tnadey  a  kind  of  ar« 
Afielal  jMol,  the  ipring  of  which  was 
MtunJi  but  made  to  water  the  eastern 
parts  of  Zioa.  MaandreH  mentions  the 
Po6l  ftf  Gihgm,  which>  according  to  the 
TargaiB,  ia  the  same  as  Bhiloh  s  but  it  is 
probable  tbat,  as  there  were  two  poola> 
QlhoD  uigbt  be  the  upper,  and  Shiloh  th^ 
kiw«r  pool.  Hence  we  read  that  **  Heze<* 
kiiife  stopped  the  f^per  water-oonrse  of 
Glhoo,  and  bronght  it  straight  down  to 
the  west  of  the  city  of  Darid."  It  natu- 
laOy  mn  to  tbe  south  and  east  of  the 
dty,  but  the  king  turned  its  course  to 
SMhke  it  roB  towards  the  west  of  Zion. 
Tba  most  prominent  stream  at  Jeru- 
salem was  the  Brook  K^dron»  which  in 
smnmer  was  rendered  almost  dry,  but  in 
edier  seasons  the  rain  from  the  adjacent 
mosntains  increased  it  to  the  appeflu'ance 
of  a  river. 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem  Were  probably 
ealWd  After  tike  todes  of  the  persons  who 
oO0a{4ed  thorny  thus,  there  was  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Haophim^  or  Baker^s 
Samii  The  public  buildings  in  Mount 
Ztoii  were  the  palace  of  Datidi  on  the 
sammit  of  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a 
fiMtfessy  and  the  sepulchre  of  that  prince. 
The  palace  was  reached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  at  the  bottom  of  these  was  the 
Hmue  of  the  Mi§kiyy  which  might  serve 
ss  a  goard-hoose  to  the  palace,  or  at 
tatot  was  the  station  of  the  chief  com- 
aaaders,  without  whose  permission  no 
one  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  palace. 
The  arsenal  or  armoury  was  in  the  city ; 
and  not  iar  from  it,  towards  the  centre, 
was  s  palace  belonging  to  the  high 
priest,  whieh  had  been  occupied  as 
sach  by  Eliashib  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
■nah,  wbo  mentions  it  casually  when 
speaking  of  *be  repairs  of  the  city,  but 
ia  aooh  a  manner  as  to  infer  that  it  was 
aipacions  building.  At  a  little  distance 
wsa  tba  JEbtiM  cfAzariahi  a  man  of  dis- 
tbotion  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Not 
ht  ftwB  the  royal  palace  was  the  Mattor 
ro,  translatedpmoii,  but  if  it  was  a  plaee 
of  oonAaementf  it  must  have  been  of 


great  extent,  for  when  Jeremiah  was 
confined  in  it  he  not  only  was  allowed 
oonsiderabte  liberty,  but  he  completed 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  in  it  iii  presence 
of  several  witnesses  who  signed  the  deed 
of  agreement,  and  of  all  the  Jews  who 
resided  there.  Tbe  house  of  the  gover- 
nor, supposed  to  be  that  of  Nehemiah, 
was  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called 
Acra,  near  the  Gate  of  Ephraim.  The 
place  of  the  Haoshelimf  merchants,  re- 
tailers, or  money-changers,  was  at  tbe 
gate  of  the  Temple,  the  usual  resort  of 
strangers  from  all  parts.  These  scanty 
notices  of  the  localities  and  buildings  of 
Jerusalem  are  chiefly  gathered  from 
Nehemiah,  who  evidently  did  not  rebuild 
Jerusalem  on  a  new  plan,  but  preserved 
its  ancient  divisions  and  foundations. 
The  walls  had  indeed  been  thrown  down, 
and  the  gates  destroyed,  but  the  great 
outlines  were  still  visible,  and  several 
parts  of  them  in  existence.  Thus  we 
read  that  "  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were 
made  up,  and  the  breaches  b^an  to  be 
8topped,'\Neh.  iv.  ?• 

After  the  death  of  Nehemiah  nothing 
of  importance  occurs  in  the  local  annals 
of  Jerusalem  until  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  if  we  except  tbe  miu*der  of 
Jesus  by  his  brother  Jonathan  or  John 
in  the  Temple — a  sacrilegious  act  which 
greatly  irritated  Bagosos,  the  Persian 
general  who  commanded  the  military 
forces  in  that  quarter,  and  he  exacted  as 
a  punishment  a  tribute  of  fifty  drachms 
for  every  animal  offered  in  sacrifice,  which 
was  rigorously  demanded  during  tbe  seven 
years  he  remained  in  the  country.  Kock- 
oning  only  the  daily  and  festive  offerings, 
the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  sacrifices  con- 
nected with  it,  this  tax  would  amount  to 
not  less  than  L.50,000  annually — a  sum 
which  must  have  been  sensibly  felt,  as 
the  priests  had  for  many  years  been 
accustomed  to  receive  large  contributions 
from  the  Persian  monarcbs  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  their  sacrifices. 
Nevertheless,  Jerusalem  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  its 
citizens  remained  faithful  to  tbe  Persian 
government. .  Attached  to,  it  by  gratiilol 
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reiiollectioiiB  add  associations,  the  aged 
high  priest  Jaddua  rel^ised  to  obey  the 
aummons  sent  by  the  Maoedonian  con* 
queror  to  sarrenderi  to  pay  to  him  the 
usual  tribute,  and  to  famish  his  army 
with  provisions.  Jaddaa  pleaded  his  oath 
of  fealty  to  Darius,  which  he  declared 
he  would  not  riolate  while  that  prince 
was  living.  Incensed  at  tfab  refusal, 
after  the  redaction  of  Gasa,  B.C.  332, 
Alexander  marched  against  Jerusalem, 
determined  to  punish  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  high  priest  and  the 
citizens  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
constematioii,  and  offered  many  sacri- 
ficesy  with  earnest  entreaties  to  God  for 
deliTeranoe  from  the  f<»inidable  invader. 
Josephus  relates  that  God  warned  the 
high  priest  in  a  dream  to  take  courage, 
open  the  gates,  and  adorn  the  city  in  the 
most  noagnifioent  manner,  and  to  go  out 
fearlessly  and  meet  the  conqueror  arrayed 
in  his  official  robes,  attended  by  the  other 
priests  in  their  sacerdotal  garments,  and 
by  the  citizens  clothed  in  white.  Every 
thing  was  done  according  to  these  dhrec- 
tions.  This  imposing  procession  advan- 
ced as  far  as  an  eminence  called  Sapha 
near  Jerusalem,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  dty  and  the  TempH  and  there 
waited  the  approach  of  Alexander.  As 
the  latter  advanced,  and  saw  Jaddua  in 
the  robes  of  his  office,  he  was  so  struclc 
with  profound  awe  at  the  extraordinary 
spectacle,  that,  instead  of  indulging  in 
revenge,  he  went  forward  alone  to  the 
high  priest,  adored  the  name  of  God  en« 
graven  on  the  golden  frontal  plate  of  his 
turban,  and  saluted  Jaddua  with  religious 
veneration.  Immediately  the  priests  and 
citizens  surrounded  the  king,  and  wel- 
comed him  with  joyful  acclamations. 
The  Greeks  were  astonished  at  the  con- 
duct of  Alexander,  and  Parmenio  asked 
him  how  it  happened  that  he,  to  whom 
all  others  did  homage,  should  now 
himself  do  homage  to  the  high  priest 
of  the  Jews  ?  He  replied  that  he  did  not 
adore  the  man,  but  the  God  who  had 
)ionottred  hifu  with  the  priesthood,  for 
))e  had  seen  that  very  person  clothed  in 
\^p  Wipe  habit  in  a  dre^  if  hen  he  was 


at  Dios  in  Macedonia,  considering' how  ^ 
he  should  obtidn  the  domini<Hi  of  Aslia, 
and  that  man  exhorted  him  to  make  tib 
delay,  but  boldly  to  pass  the  sea  thithet-, 
and  he  would  achieve  the  conquest  ofthe 
Persians.  Alexander  then  gave  his  hand 
to  the  high  priest,  attended  him  into  the 
city,  and  went  to  the  Temple^  where  be 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  manner  whid/ 
the  priests  directed.  The  high  priesC 
showed  him  the  prophecies  of  DanM 
respectiug  himself,  with  which  he  Wiri 
highly  gratified,  and  readSy  granted  thi* 
Jews  the  free  exercise  of  tJielr  wiBgiOtt, 
the  observance  of  thmr  laws,  and  exettip* 
tion  from  the  payment  of  tribute  eififtry 
seventh  year,  in  which  the  Law  required 
that  they  should  neither  reap  nor  sow; 
He  promised  the  same  indulgence  to 
those  Jews  who  would  join  his  anmy, 
which  induced  many  to  enter  his  eervfie.* 
Hecatseus,  quoted  by  Josephus,  certifies' 
that  there  were  Jews  among  the  soidieni 
of  Alexander. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Jeru- 
salem was  subject  to  the  kings  of  £gypt» 
Ptolemy  Soter  having  taken  the  oty  by 
stratagem,  B.C.  320,  when  he  carried 
into  captivity  about  100,000  persons. 
Josephus  relates  that  Pudemy  came  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifieiDg 
in  the  Temple  in  imitation  of  Alexander, 
and  that  on  this  occasion  he  declared 
himself  master  of  the  country.  In  this 
statement  Agatharchides,  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus, so  far  coincides,  as  to  say  that 
Ptolemy  took  possession  of  Jerusalem 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  for  this 
purpose  entered  the  city  on  a  Sabbath, 
when  the  Jews,  out  of  conscientious  re- 
gard to  their  Law,  refused  to  tBke  arms ; 
but  this  author  was  deceived  if  he  sup* 
posed  that  the  Jews  on  any  day  except 
the  Sabbath  could  at  that  time  have 
resisted  Ptolemy. 

The  local  history  of  Jerusalem  ^  again 
almost  silent  for  a  long  aeries  of  years. 
In  the  year  B.C.  245,  Ptolemy  Buerge- 
tes  died  at  Jerusalem,  when  on  his  return 
from  his  Eastern  victories.  He  offered 
many  sacrifices,  and  made  magnlfieent 
presents  to  th^  Temple*      ThCf  Jewt 
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mwdd  probaUy  show  bim.  on  this  occar 
fiioQ  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (xi.  6S) 
which.  <had  been  accomplished  in  hia 
acUevQmentai  and  thia  would  likely  induce 
him  to.make  tbeae  oiferinga  and  presents. 
Aft^  fSae  victory  which  Ptolemy  Philo« 
pater  gained  over  Antiochua  the  Great> 
EiCr  21 U  the  Jews  renewed  their  homage 
to  the  Egyptian  monarch.  Philopater 
visited  Jerosalemy  o£fered  sacrifices  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  Law^  and  gave 
tich  presents  to  the  Temple ;  but  when 
he  ventured  to  violate  Uie  sanctuary, 
and  attampted*  in  defiance  of  the  earnest 
entraaties  of  the  high  priest,  to  enter  the 
Eoly  qS  Holies,  he  was  seiaed  with  a 
kind  of  supemaluial.  terror,  and  hastily 
mshed  out  of  the  Temple*  It  is  said 
that  when  he  returned  to  Egypt  he  vent« 
ed  his  rage  against  the  Jews  of  Alexan* 
dria;  but  the  story  is  of  doubtful  authori- 
ty, as  it  is  mentioned  by  no  writer  except 
theaathor  of  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  and 
the  event  which  Josephus  relates  of  a 
similar  nature  belongs  to  the  tiroes  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon* 

Jerusalem  suffered  severely  from  An- 
tiechua  Epiphanes,  who  deposed  Onias 
the  high  priest,  and  sold  the  sacred  office 
to  his  brother  Jason  for  an  annual  tribute 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents.  He 
was  also  soon  deposed,  and  his  other 
brother  Menelaus  was  appointed  for  six 
handrad  and  sixty  talents.  A  report  hav- 
ing been  circulated  of  the  death  of  Anti- 
QehQs,Ja4<Mi entered  Jerusalemat  the  head 
of  one  thousand  soldiers  to  recover  the 
printhood,  and  massacred  great  numbers 
opposed  to  him,  or  whom  he  considered 
his  adversaries,  while  Menelaus  secured 
himself  in  the  castle  of  Zion.  An  ex- 
aggerated report  of  these  disturbances 
reached  Antiochua  in  £gypt«  who,  exas- 
perated that  the  Jews  rejoiced  at  hia 
death,  hastily  mardied  against  Jerusa- 
lem, B.C*  170,  took  the  city  by  storm, 
slew  80,000  persons,  including  women 
•od  childta^en,  took  40,000  prisoners,  and 
sold  as  many  ii^  slavery.  Not  content 
viih  ihia  cruelty,  in  the  ^mpany  of  the 
bigh  pneat  Menelaus  he  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Temple,  uttering  Uasphemous 


language,  took  away  every  thing  valu- 
able he  found  thwe,  the  golden  tables 
altar,  and  candlestick,  and  all  the  gold 
vessel^  searching  even  the  subterranean 
vauUs;  and  in  this  manner  he  collected 
eighteen  hundred  talents  of  gold,  which 
he  carried  awfiy.  He  then  sacrificed 
awine  upon  the  altar,  broiled  a  piece  of 
the  flesh,  and  sprinkled  the  Temple  with 
the  broth.  He  returned  to  prosecute  hia 
wars  against  Egypt,  leaving  Menelaus 
confirmed  in  the  high  priesthood*  .  . 

But  in  this  war  Antiochua  was  ditap* 
pcnnted,  and  when  he  returned  firomEgypt 
in  disgrace^  he  seait  ApoUontus,  his«hief 
collector  of  tribute,  at  the  head  of  2%000 
men  of  hia  army,  to  revenge  himself  .on 
Jerusalem.  ApoUonius  arrived  in  the  fiity 
in  June,  B.C.  1 67>  and  on  the  first  Sabbath 
following,  he  sent  his  soldiers  with  orders 
to  massacre  all  the  men  they  met,  and  to 
make  slaves  of  the  women  and  children. 
The  streets  of  Jerusalem  flowed  with 
blood,  the  houses  were  plundered^  the 
city  walb  thrown  down  in  many  places, 
the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  ceased, 
and  Jerusalem  was  deserted,  the  surviving 
inhabitants  being  compelled  to  flee  for 
their  lives.  ApoUonius  demolished  the 
houses  which  stood  near  Mount  Zion, 
and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the 
castle  with  the  materials.  The  castle, 
which  he  furnished  with  a  garrison,  and 
held  under  his  own  command,  was  so 
situated  that  it  gave  him  the  complete 
control  over  the  Temple,  which  the  Jews 
could  no  longer  visit. 

At  this  very  time  Antiochns  issued  an 
edict  from  Antioch  his  metropolis,  com- 
manding all  his  subjects  to  acknowledge 
no  other  religion  but  his  idolatry.  The 
Samaritans,  who  boasted  of  their  Jew- 
ish origin  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  wrote  to  Antiochua, 
informing  him  that  tliey  were  Sidonians, 
and  ofiered  to  dedicate  their  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter* 
Many  Jews  submitted  for  fear  of  punish- 
ment, but  the  greater  part  fled,  and  con- 
cealed themselves.  An  old  man  named 
Athenasus  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  in* 
struct  the  Jews  in  the  Greek  idolatiy 
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and  to  compel  the  observance  of  its  rites. 
The  Temple  was  dedicated  to  Jupitef 
Olympus,  and  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah 
he  placed  a  smaller  altar  to  be  used  in 
sacrificing  to  the  mythological  deity. 
This  altar  was  set  up  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month  Kisleu  (December),  and 
the  sacrifices  were  commenced  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  that  month.  The  Samar* 
itan  Temple  on  Mount  Gericim  was  at  the 
same  time  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Xenios, 
or  the  Protector  cfStrangerSi  in  com-* 
pliance  with  the  request  of  that  degenerate 
people.  Circumcisioui  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  Law,  were  now  proscribed;  the  ob« 
servance  of  either  made  a  capital  ofience, 
and  every  copy  of  the  sacred  books  which 
could  be  found  was  defacedi  torn  in  pieces> 
and  burnt  The  citizens  were  commanded 
to  offer*  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  to  eat 
swine^s  flesh ;  and  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus 
they  were  ordered  to  be  crowned  with 
ivy,  and  to  walk  in  procession.  Those 
who  refuf^ed  were  instantly  put  to  death. 
Among  other  instances  of  cruelty  at  Jern* 
salem  one  is  especially  recorded.  Two 
women,  who  had  circumcised  their  inTant 
children  with  their  own  hands,  were 
thrown  ft'om  the  battlements  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Temple  with  their  children 
into  the  deep  valley  below.  Never  had 
Jerusalem  witnessed  such  a  relentless 
persecution,  and  yet  so  resolute  were 
most  of  its  citizens  in  their  attachment  to 
their  religion  that,  rather  than  renounce 
it,  they  submitted  to  the  tortures  and 
cruelties  of  their  enemies. 

But  the  emancipation  of  the  city  was 
at  hand.  At  that  time  an  officer  of 
Afltiochns  named  Apelles  was  sent  to  a 
town  west  of  Jerusdem,  near  the  sea- 
shore, to  execute  the  orders  of  the  tyrant 
He  attempted  by  fair  promises  to  per- 
snade  Mattathias,  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  a  priest  of 
the  fourth  sacerdotal  class,  to  obey  the 
king^s  edict,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
idol.  The  noble  Jew,  in  the  hearing 
of  a  large  assembly,  indignantly  refused 
to  comply,  and  when  one  of  his  country- 
men approached  the  idolatrous  altar  with 
the  intention  of  offering  sacrifice,  he 


struck  down  the  renegade  with  his  own 
band  as  a  rebel  against  Jehovah.  U« 
also  rushed  on  Apelles  and  his  reliatta, 
and,  assisted  by  his  sons  and  some  olber 
Jews,  who  ^9nste  emboldened  by  bit 
courage,  he  slew  them,  and  destmfed  tiw 
idolatrous  altar.  He  then  eneoursf^ 
his  countrymen  to  follow  him,  and  Add 
'  into  the  Wilderness  of  Judea,  whera  te 
was  soon  joined  by  great  numbers*  Bat 
a  disaster  almost  immediately  oooarred 
most  Dital  in  its  consequences*  Those 
conscientious  Jews  adhered  too  strietly 
to  the  letter  of  their  Law  conoerniftg  Um 
Sabbath,  and  considered  it'orimhifd  to 
take  up  arms  on  that  day  even  in  deibooe 
of  their  own  lives.  About  athouaniid 
men,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in 
the  immediate  neighboarhood  of  Jera* 
salem,  were  accordingly  attacked  on  a 
Sabbath,  by  Philip,  the  Phrygiian  goveiw 
nor  of  Judea,  and  most  of  them  were 
slain  ^without  offering  the  least  weaaA*^ 
ance.  This  disaster  had  a  most  salutary 
effect  on  Mattathias  and  his  adherents, 
who  at  once  perceived  their  misimder- 
standing  of  the  Law,  and  they  resolv- 
ed to  fight  in  their  own  deftnce,  Imt 
not  to  commence  an  attack  on  tte  Sab* 
bath. 

Thus  originated  that  revolt  of  the 
Jews  which  produced  the  cekbratsd 
wars  of  the  Maccabees  against  their  op* 
pressors,  in  which  they  were  compietely 
successful.  Judas  Maccabmnsy  the  thiid 
son  of  Mattathias,  obtained  a  decijave 
victory  over  the  Syrians  at  Betfasimt, 
which  put  him  in  possession  of  the  whole 
country,  and  he  determined  to  march  to 
Jerusalem,  then  deserted  and  dilapidated, 
to  repair  and  purify  the  Temple.  WItea 
he  entered  the  city  he  oonmienoed  the 
work  of  renovation ;  new  utensils  were 
provided  for  the  sacred  servioea;  the  oM 
altar,  which  had  been  polluted  by  idoiar 
trous  and  degrading  sacrifioes,  was  re- 
moved, and  a  new  one  erected ;  and  on 
the  25th  day  of  the  month  Kislen,  th« 
same  day  on  which,  three  years  befarav 
the  Temple  had  been  dedicated  to  Jupi- 
ter, and  three  years  and  a  half  after  tbe 
city  had  been  laid  waste,  the  aaivifiiees 
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were  reoomnieiioed  amid  the  most  en- 
thniiMtie  rejotcingSy  which  continued 
for  eight  days.  It  ww  also  retolved  that 
this  new  dedieation  should  be  annually 
commemorated  as  a  festival.  The  gar- 
rison in  Mount  Zion,  however,  often  in- 
tetnspted  the  Jews  in  their  festivities, 
and  their  apostate  countrymen  who  had 
taken  refuge  there  made  frequent  sallies, 
aad  slew  many  as  they  were  repairing  to 
the  Temple.  The  army  of  Judas  was 
too  small  to  leave  a  force  sufficient  to 
blockade  that  stronghold,  but  he  forti- 
fied the  Temple^  surrounding  it  with 
a  high  and  strong  wall  furnished  with 
towem,  and  stationed  as  many  soldiers 
as  were  necessary  to  protect  the  wor- 
shippers from  their  Syrian  enemies. 

In  the  following  year,  in  the  reign  of 
Antioehus  Eupator,  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  Judas  Imd  siege  to  this  for- 
tran,  but  some  of  the  apostate  Jews  in 
it,  who  knew  they  had  no  hope  of  pardon 
if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  coun- 
trjmen,  contrived  to  escape  out  of  the 
fbft,  and  made  their  way  to  Antioch, 
where  they  were  successful  in  stirring  up 
a  new  war  agunst  the  Jews.    An  army 
of  100,000  foot,  20,000  horse,  thirty-two 
elephants,  and  three  hundred  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  advanced  against 
the  Jews.    Judas  gained  another  advan* 
tage  over  the  Syrians  while  they  were  be- 
ueging  Bethsura,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  Jerusalem,  the  fortifications 
of  which  he  strengthened,  and  put  in  a 
state  of  defence.    The  city  was  now 
doeely  besieged,  and  nothing  but  inevit- 
able ruin  awaited  the  Jews,  when,  fortn- 
Dately  for  them,  the  tidings  of  an  insur- 
rection at  Antioch  induced  the  Syrian 
general  Lysias  to  conclude  a  peace.    He 
acceded  to  all  their  demands,  and  was 
admitted  by  Judas  into  the  city,  but,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  he  had  sworn  to 
observe,  he  threw  down  the  walls  between 
the  Temple  and  the  citadel,  and  then 
returned  to  Syria. 

Jonathan  Afaccabaeus  repaired  and  re- 
bailt  the  walls  of  the  city,  surrounded  it 
with  strong  fortifications,  and  erected  a 
house  (or  his  own  residence.    Josephus 


mentions  that  about  this  time  a  famous 
controversy  arose  in  Egypt  l>etween  the 
Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  the  former 
contending  that  Mount  Moriah  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  latter  that  Mount  Gerizim^ 
was  the  proper  place  for  worshipping 
God.  The  cause  was  argued  before  the 
king,  and  was  lost  by  the  Samaritans, 
whose  advocates  were  put  to  death,  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  previously 
made  that  such  should  be  the  &te  of  the 
losing  party.  About  this  period  also 
Josephus  first  mentions  the  three  sects 
of  the  Jews— the  Phariseesi  Sadducees» 
and  Essenes. 

In  the  year  B.C.  143,  Simon  Macca- 
baeus  strengthened  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem — precautions  not  unnecessary, 
as  Judea  was  soon  afterwards  invaded 
by  Tryphon,  who  had  elevated  Antiochus 
to  the  throne  of  Syria  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  murdering  him,  and  usurping  the 
regal  authority.   The  Jews  took  the  field 
against  him  under  Simon,  and  as  much  as 
possible  frustrated  his  purposes.     The 
Syrian  garrison  in  Mount  Zion,  who  had 
endured  a  long  blockade,  now  made  their 
sufferings  known  to  Tryphon,  who  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  advance  to  their  relief^ 
but  during  the  night  there  was  a  great 
fall  of  snow,  which  not  only  prevented 
tbb  relief,  but  compelled  Tryphon  himself 
to  retire  to  winter  quarters  in  Gilead* 
In  this  year  the  Jews  once  more  became 
an  independent  people— -an  event  which 
is  commemorated  on  the  coins  of  Simon, 
who  now  enjoyed  the  supreme  authority, 
and  also  by  Josephus  and  the  author  of 
the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees.     On 
the  following  year,  B.C.  142,  he  forced 
the  garrison  in  Mount  Zion  to  surrender, 
and  Josephus  relates  that  he  demolished 
the  castle,  to  prevent  it  felling  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  levelled 
Mount  Zion  on  which  it  stood,  because 
it  commanded  the  Temple — a  work  which 
took  three  years  to  accomplish;  but  no- 
thing of  this  levelling  is  noticed  in  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,  the  author  of 
which  (xiv.  37)  rather  telb  us  that  «  he 
placed  Jews  therein,  and  fortified  it  for 
the  safety  of  the  country  sid  the  cityt** 
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Simon  strengtheDed  the  fortificationB  of 
Moriaby  and  built  there  a  residence  for 
himself  called  Baris,  originally  the  Per* 
sian  name  for  a  royal  residence,  but  after- 
wards, according  to  Josephus,  applied  in 
Palestine  to  all  large  quadrangular  build- 
ings built  with  turrets  and  walls.  In  the 
year  B.€.  141»  a  general  assembly  was 
held  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  people, 
out  of  gratitude  to  the  house  of  Mat- 
tathias,  made  the  high  priesthood  and 
the  office  of  prince  of  the  Jews  hereditary 
in  Simon's  family.  The  decree  of  thia 
assembly  was  engraved  on  plates  of  cop- 
per, and  fixed  to  a  monument  which  was 
erected  in  the  Temple,  1  Maccabees,  xiv. 
25-49. 

John  Hyrcanus  succeeded  his  father 
Simon  in  the  year  B.C.  135,  and  soon 
afterwards   Antlochus    Sidetes    entered 
Judea  with  an  army,  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try, and  besieged  Jerusalem .  The  citizens 
defended  themselves  with  great  bravery, 
but  the  siege  was  vigorously  conducted, 
and  famine  would  have  compelled  them 
to  surrender  unconditionally,  if  an  op- 
portunity had  not  occurred  of  making 
peace.    Hyrcanus  requested  an  armistice 
during  the  approaching  feast  of  taberna- 
cles, which  AntiochuB  not  only  granted, 
but  even  sent  animals  into  the  city  to  be 
used  in  the  sacrificial  solemnities  of  the 
festivaL   This  act  of  humanity  and  piety 
induced  Hyrcanus  to  propose  a  perma- 
nent peace,  to  which  Antiochus  agreed, 
although  the  Syrian  generals  attempted  to 
instigate  their  king  to  root  out  the  Jews. 
The  distress  of  the  citizens  at  this  time 
was  so  great,  that  they  not  only  consented 
to  pay  tribute  for  Joppa  and  several  cities, 
but  they  offered  to  demolish  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Jerusalem,  and  to  rebuild  the 
castle  of  Mount  Zion.     Antiochus  relin- 
quished the  last  ofier  for  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  talents,  of  which  three  hundred 
talents  were  to  be  paid  immediately ;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  the  money,  Hyrcanus  is 
traditionally  said  to  have  opened  the 
sepulchre  of  David,  and  to  have  taken 
from  it  three  thousand  talents.   Hyrcanus 
is  said  to  have  made  a  regular  castle  of 
the  house  which  Simon  built  north  of  the 


Temple,  and  it  was  ever  afterwards  the 
residence  of  ttib  Asmonian  rulers. 

John  Hyrcanus  left  the  principality 
to  his  wife,  but  his  eldest  son,  Aristo* 
bulus  I.,  usurped  the  government,  and, 
as  his  mother  would  not  relinquish  her 
authority,  he  committed  her  to  prison, 
where  she  perished  by  hunger.  He  sub- 
dued the  Itureans,  compelled  them  to 
submit  to  circumcision,  and  incorporated 
them  with  the  Jewish  nation.  He  Ml 
sick  during  the  campaign,  and  left  his 
brother  Antigonus  to  conclude  the  war. 
The  latter  returned  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
close  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  hav- 
ing entered  the  Temple  attended  by  his 
body  guards  in  complete  armour,  it  was 
told  Aristobulus  that  his  brother  was  con- 
spiring against  him  to  usurp  his  power. 
Scarcely  crediting  this  calumny,  he  nent 
a  summons  to  Antigonus  in  the  Temple 
to  appear  before  him  unarmed,  at  the 
same  time  stationing  a  party  of  well- 
armed  soldiers  in  the  dark  passage  which 
led  from  the  Temple  to  the  Baris,  or  royal 
tower,  through  which  he  must  necessarily 
pass,  with  instructions  to  kill  him.  Bnt 
the  messenger  was  bribed  to  violate  his  in- 
structions, and  to  direct  Antigonus  to  go 
in  his  armour,  as  the  king  desired  to  see 
it,  and  he  was  accordingly  slain  in  the 
passage. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Janneus, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Aristobulus, 
Jerusalem  enjoyed  considerable  prospe- 
rity; but  in  the  year  B.C.  94,  the  hatred 
of  the  Pharisees  broke  out  in  open  vio- 
lence against  that  prince,  his  father  Hyr- 
canus having  withdrawn  from  that  sect. 
At  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  while  Janneus 
was  performing  the  functions  of  his  office 
as  high  priest  at  the  altar,  the  populace, 
instigated  by  the  Pharisees,  assailed  him 
with  the  citrons  which  it  was  customary 
for  them  to  carry  in  their  hands  at  that 
festival,  and  exclaimed  that  he  was  a  slave, 
the  son  of  a  captive,  and  unworthy  of  the 
priesthood.  Janneus,  fortunately  for  his 
own  security,  had  taken  into  his  pay  6000 
Pisidians  and  Cilicians,  who  were  almost 
at  this  time  his  only  supporters.  By  their 
aid  he  quelled  the  insurrection,  and  cut 
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off  MX  thousand  of  the  insurgents,  who 
were  treated  in  accordance  with  the  severe 
principles  of  the  Sadducees.  A  short  time 
afterwards  Janneus  was  engaged  in  sub- 
duing his  own  revolted  subjects,  eight 
hundred  of  whom  he  led  prisoners  to 
Jerosalem,  where  they  and  their  leaders 
were  fastened  to  crosses,  and  their  wives 
and  children  massacred  before  their  eyes. 
During  this  barbarous  execution,  Jan- 
neus enjoyed  himself  at  a  feast  which  he 
^ve  to  his  wives  and  household  in  sight 
of  the  crucified  victims.  This  inhuman 
ctindoct,  which  procured  for  him  the 
appellation  of  The  Thraciany  had  the  de- 
jiired  effect,  and  Jerusalem  was  never  again 
disturbed  during  bis  reign. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Jerusalem  until  the  time  of 
Pompey,  who  subdued  Syria,  and  made 
Jud^  tributary  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
Aristobulus   II.  and  his   brother   Hyr- 
canus  both  claimed  the  sovereignty,  and 
the  osiial  intrigues  were  instituted  in  fa- 
vour of  the  contending  parties.     Anti- 
pater,  the  father  of  Herod,  joined  the 
partizans  of  Hyrcanus,  and  he  persuaded 
that  piince  to  enter  into  a  secret  alliance 
with  Aretas,  an  Arabian  chief.  Many  Jews 
were  brought  over  to  their  party ;  and 
at  length,  by  the  aid  of  Aretas,   Hyr- 
canus and  Antipater  defeated  Aristobu- 
las  and  took  possession  of  Jerusalem 
without  resistance.     Aristobulus  retir- 
ed to  the  Temple,  where  he  was  closely 
be&ieged  by  Aretas;  and  the  hatred  of 
the  besiegers  towards  him  was  so  great, 
that  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  they 
would  not  allow  animals  for  the  sacrifices 
to  be  carried  into  the  Temple,  although 
the  full  sum  was  oflTered  for  such  a  per- 
mission.     But    Aristobulus    extricated 
himself  from  his  difficulties  for  a  season, 
and  he  attempted  to  obtain  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  authority  from  the  Ro- 
niaiu.    Pompey  was  then  at  Damascus, 
aod  Aristobulus,  after  having  had.  three 
frnitless  interviews  with  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, was  compelled  to  surrender  all  his 
fortified  places  and   fiee  to  Jerusalem. 
Pompey  followed  him  thither,  and,  as  he 
advanced  towards  the  city,  the  Jewish 


prince  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  offered 
him  a  sum  of  money  to  discontinue  the 
war.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  but 
Aristobulus  was  detained,  and  Gabinius 
was  sent  with  a  division  of  the  army  to 
Jerusalem  to  receive  the  money.  The 
party  of  Aristobulus  shut  the  gates,  but 
the  partizans  of  Hyrcanus  being  more 
numerous,  aft:erwards  admitted  Pompey 
into  the  city ;  and  the  adherents  of  the 
former,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
priests,  retired  to  the  Temple,  determine 
ed  to  hazard  the  result  of  a  siege.  The 
Roman  general  brought  his  military  en-* 
gines  from  Tyre,  and  commenced  the 
necessary  preparations.  The  first  point  ■ 
of  attack  was  the  north  side  of  the  Tem- 
ple, where  it  was  least  fortified,  and,  as- 
sisted by  the  followers  of  Hyrcanus,  he 
pressed  the  siege  with  great  vigour.  Yet 
it  would  have  been  protracted  to  a  te- 
dious length  if  the  Jews  had  made  any 
efforts  in  their  own  defence  on  the  Sab- 
bath, but  as  they  religiously  abstained 
from  all  labours  on  that  day,  Pompey 
filled  up  the  ditch  every  Sabbath,  and 
set  his  engines  against  the  walls  without 
opposition,  which  enabled  him  to  make 
his  attacks  with  greater  effect  on  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  A  breach  was 
thus  eventually  made,  and  the  Temple 
taken  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege. 
The  Romans,  we  are  told,  rushed  in  and 
put  12,000  Jews  to  the  sword,  among 
whom  were  some  priests,  who,  being  en- 
gaged in  offering  sacrifices  at  the  time« 
would  not  move  horn  the  altars  to 
escape  the  fury  of  their  enemies.  The 
Jews  of  the  faction  of  Hyrcanus  were  the 
most  relentless  in  this  massacre  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Temple  was  taken  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  B.C.  63,  on  the 
very  day  observed  with  lamentation  and 
fasting  in  commemoration  of  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Pompey,  attended  by  some  of  his  officers, 
entered  the  Temple,  and  viewed  the 
sanctuary  and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  he 
removed  none  of  the  sacred  utensils,  nor 
did  he  touch  the  treasures,  which  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  2000  talents  of  gold. 
He  ordered  the  whole  edifice  to  be  puri-^ 
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fledf  and  the  services  to  be  eontinned  in 
it  as  before ;  and,  after  demolishiDg  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  appointing  Hyr- 
canus  to  the  high  priesthood  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  country  under  the  Romans^ 
he  left  Judea  and  marched  to  Pontua. 

Hyrcanus  subsequently  applied  to  Ga- 
biniusy  the  Proconsul  of  Syria,  for  aid  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  it 
appears  that  he  obtained  permission  from 
the  Roman  senate,  as  a  reward  for  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  Caesar  in  the 
Egyptian  war.    Gabinius  was  removed 
fi'om  his  government,  and  being  found 
guilty  of  extorting  large  sums  of  money 
in  his  province,  was  condemned  and  ba- 
nished.   He  was  succeeded  by  Crassus, 
but  Jerusalem  gained  nothing  by  the 
change  of  proconsuls.    Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival Crassus  entered  the  city  with   a 
part  of  his  army  to  pillage  the  Temple. 
Eleazar,  the  treasurer  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, promised  him  a  bar  of  gold  weigh- 
ing three  hundred  minss,  which  was  pre- 
served in  a  wooden  beam  at  the  entrance 
.  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  known  only 
to  Eleazar  himself,  as  a  ransom  for  the 
whole,  on  condition  that  he  would  leave 
the  sacred  treasures  untouched.   Crassus 
swore  to  observe  the  agreement,  but  as 
soon  as  he  obtained  the  bar,  he  robbed 
the  Temple  of  the  2000  talents  which 
Pompey  had  left,  and  spoiled  it  of  all  the 
gold,  amounting  to  8000  talents  more. 
*'  Let  no  one,**  says  Josephus,  **  wonder 
that  there  was  so  much  gold  in  onr  Tem- 
ple, since  all  the  Jevrs  throughout  the 
habitable  earth,  and  those  that  worship- 
ped God,  nay,  even  those  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  sent  their  contributions  to  it,  and 
this  fi'om  very  ancient  times."    It  is  to 
be  recollected,  that  previous  to  this  pe- 
riod the  Jews  were  greatly  scattered 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
Egypi^  and  even  some  parts  of  Europe, 
where  many  of  them  possessed  great 
wealth.    We  find  Strabo  declaring  that 
the  ^  Jews  are  already  gotten  into  all  the 
cities,  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  place  in 
the  habitable  earth  that  hath  not  admit- 
ted this  tribe  of  men,  and  is  not  possessed 
by  theok"    The  Jews,  wheresoever  they 


were  locatedi  contributed  libenJly  to- 
wards the  sacred  edifice  of  their  holy  city. 
About  the  year  B.C.  54,  or  a  little  sooner, 
Flaccus,  the  prsetor  of  Asia,  seized  the 
money  which  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  had  col- 
lected for  taxes  and  presents  to  the  Tem- 
ple. For  this,  he  was  afterwards  brought 
to  trial,  and  on  that  occasion  Cicero,  who 
conducted  his  defence,  remarked  that  the 
Jews  were  already  very  powerful  at 
Rome. 

During  the  high  priesthood  of  Hyr- 
canus II.,  Antipater  was  appointed  Pro- 
curator of  Judea  by  Caesar.    He  assisted 
in  restoring  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
made  his  eldest  son,  Phasael,  governor 
of  the  city,  his  second  son,  Herod,  being 
also  constituted  governor  of  Galilee.    On 
account  of  his  summary  proceedings  with 
various  banditti  who  infested  Galilee, 
Herod  was  summoned  by  the  Sanhedrim 
of  Jerusalem  to  appear  before  them,  &r 
having  in  an  arbitnury  manner  assumed 
the  power  of  life  and  death.    He  obeyed, 
but  at  the  suggestion  of  his  father  Anti- 
pater, he  presented  himself  before  the 
Jewish  Judges  arrayed  in  a  purple  robe, 
and  attended  by  his  guards.     The  San- 
hedrim were  astonished,  and  during  their 
confusion  they  were  told  by  Sameas,  one 
of  their  members,  who  is  thought  to  have 
been  Simeon,  of  whom  honouraUe  men- 
tion is  made  in  St  Luke's  Gospel  (ii,  25, 
35),  that  the  time  would  come  when  He- 
rod would  refiise  to  pardon  them  as  th^y 
bad  already  pardoned  him.    Hyrcanus 
gave  Herod  a  hint  to  leave  Jerusalem, 
which  he  instantly  obeyed.     He  inune- 
diately  collected  a   small    army,    and 
marched  towards  the  city  to  punish  the 
Sanhedrim  and  depose  Hyrcanus,  but  he 
was  persnaded  by  his  lather  and  his  bro- 
ther to  relinquish  the  design. 

When  the  Parthians  made  themselves 
masters  of  Syria,  B.C.  37-34,  they  placed 
Antigpnas  on  the  throne  of  Judea  for 
1000  talents  in  money,  and  500  female 
slaves.  Antigonus  then  marched  towards 
Jerusalem,  but  was  there  repulsed  by 
Herod  and  Phasael,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in   the   Temple,  while  the  two 
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brothers  garrisoned  the  castle  of  Baris  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  The  city  was  now 
in  complete  disorder  by  the  violence  of 
the  contending  factions,  yet  neither  could 
gain  any  considerable  advantage,  even 
when  the  strength  of  both  was  increased 
by  those  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  They  at 
length  came  to  an  agreement,  and  Pa- 
corus,  the  Parthian  cup-bearer,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  city,  at  the  request  of 
Antigonus,  to  act  as  umpire,  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  cavalry.  Hyrcanus,  the 
rival  of  Antigonus,  and  Phasael,  were 
both  ensnared  and  put  in  chains  by  the 
wily  Parthians,  and  the  same  fate  was 
reserved  for  Herod,  but  he  departed  from 
Jerusalem  during  the  night  with  his  fa- 
mily and  adherents.  The  Parthians  now 
plaodered  the  city,  and  elevated  Antigo* 
ntifl  to  the  throne,  who  rendered  his  op* 
ponent  Hyrcanus  for  ever  incapable  of 
holding  the  office  of  high  priest  by  cut- 
ting off  his  ears,  and  in  this  mutilated 
condition  he  sent  him  back  to  the  Par-* 
tbians. 

Herod  received  aid  from  the  Romans, 
but  as  their  general  had  no  sincere  inten- 
tion of  assisting  him  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
Jerosalem,  which  he  attempted  to  besiege. 
Antony  ordered  the  Roman  general  Ven- 
tidius  to  fumisii  him  with  two  legions  of 
soIdiefB  and  one  thousand  cavalry,  under 
the  command  of  Macherus.  That  gene« 
nl  marched  to  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of 
the  auxiliaries  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Antigonus,  but  when  he  approached  the 
city  he  was  driven  back  by  the  slingers 
on  the  walls,  at  which  he  was  so  irritated 
that  he  slew  all  the  Jews  he  met,  not  ex- 
cepting the  troops  of  Herod.  In  the 
oext  campaign,  early  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  B.C.  35,  Herod  led  his  army  to 
Jerusalem,  which  he  closely  besieged.  He 
then  went  and  consummated  his  marriage 
with  Mariamne  at  Samaria,  and  when  he 
returned  to  his  camp,  the  Roman  general 
Sosius,  by  the  command  of  Antony,  join- 
ed him  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  his 
J"TBy  now  amounted  to  eleven  legions, 
^idea  the  Syrian  auxiliaries,  and  6000 


cavalry.  The  city,  nevertheless,  held  out 
till  the  following  year,  B.C.  34,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  besiegers;  and  the 
Romans,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  defence 
made  by  the  citizens,  massacred  and  pil- 
laged even  after  all  resistance  had  ceased. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances 
made  to  him,  Sosius  refused  to  restrain 
the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  Herod  was 
obliged  to  prevent  the  total  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  a  large  sum  of  money « 
He  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judea,  and  Antigonus,  the  deposed  high 
priest,  was  carried  to  Antiocbi  where  he 
was  executed  by  the  axe  of  the  lictor. 

No  sooner  had  Herod  obtained  pos« 
session  of  Jerusalem  than  he  murdered  aa 
many  of  his  opponents  as  he  could  find. 
All  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
condeqined  to  death  except  Sameas,  al« 
ready  mentioned,  and  Pollio,  who,  dur- 
ing the  siege,  had  continually  urged  their 
countrymen  to  acknowledge  him  as  king. 
He  appointed  to  the  high  priesthood  one 
Ananel,  a  common  priest,  without  connec- 
tions or  influence  which  could  render  him 
dangerous,  though  descended  from  the 
ancient  high  priests.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  Herod  and  Jero* 
beam)  who  made  priests  of  the  very  lowest 
of  the  people»  is  very  remarkable  at  thia 
eventful  crisis»  when  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  about  to  appear,  and  the  Jewish 
priesthood  to  cease.  In  the  midst  of  his 
other  projects  he  contrived  to  get  inta 
his  power  Hyrcanus  H.,  who  was  still' 
maintained  in  princely  state  at  Seleucia  by 
the  Eastern  Jews.  The  venerable  princer 
once  the  king  and  high  priest,  trusted  to^ 
the  insidious  professions  of  Herod,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the 
Oriental  Jews,  and  came  to  Jerusalem 
B.C.  33,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
treated  with  great  respect,  but  under  the 
pretence  of  being  engaged  in  a  treasoh- 
able  correspondence  with  some  of  Herod's 
enemies,  he  was  soon  afterwards  put  to' 
death. 

No  longer  in  danger  firom  rival  claim" 
ants  to  the  throne^  Herod  now  ventured 
to  introduce  innovations  opposed  to  the 
Jewish  customs.  He  greatly  enlarged  and 
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embellished  the  city,  he  built  a  theatre  and 
an  amphitheatre,  and,  B.C.  22,  instituted 
games  which  he  ordered  to  be  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  in  honour  of  Augustus 
Ceesar.  The  citizens  viewed  these  games, 
especially  the  combats  between  men  and 
wild  beasts,  with  the  greatest  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  they  peculiarly  disliked  the  military 
trophies  which  were  suspended  in  the 
theatre,  which  they  imagined  to  be  idol- 
atrous images;  yet  once,  when. Herod 
removed  the  armour,  and  they  saw  nothing 
but  plain  blocks  of  wood,  their  dislike 
was  turned  into  laughter  and  ridicule.  A 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  Herod, 
consisting  often  Jews,  one  of  whom  was 
blind,  to  assassinate  him  as  he  entered 
the  theatre,  but  the  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  parties  implicated  were  put  to 
death  with  the  most  cruel  tortures.  He 
also  laid  the  foundation  of  a  palace  on 
Mount  Zion,  which  was  commenced  B.C. 
21,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture, 
and  finished  in  the  most  magnificent  man- 
ner. '<  He  raised  the  rooms,"  says  Joseph- 
us,  **  to  a  very  great  height,  adorning 
thiem  with  the  most  costly  furniture  of 
gold,  marble,  seats,  and  beds ;  and  these 
were  so  large  that  they  could  contain 
many  companies  of  men.  The  apartments 
were  also  of  distinct  magnitudes,  and  had 
particular  names ;  for  one  apartment  was 
called  Caesar's,  another  Agrippa's." 

But  the  innovations  which  Herod  had 
introduced  excited  the  loud  complaints 
of  the  citizens,  and  although  he  excused 
himself  by  pleading  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  way  to  the  Romans, 
the  people  were  still  dissatisfied.  In  the 
year  B.C.  16,  Herod  resolved  to  erect  a 
new  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  on  a  larger  and 
more  magnificent  scale  than  the  one  then 
standing,  that  he  might  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  and  immortalize 
himself  in  their  history.  He  unfolded 
his  project  to  an  assembly  of  the  people 
in  the  Temple,  or  rather  in  the  Court  of 
Israel ;  but  finding  that  they  distrusted 
his  intentions,  he  promised  not  to  demo- 
lish the  one  which  then  stood  until  all  the 
materials  for  the  new  building  were  ready. 
Two  years  were  spent  in  these  prepara- 


tions, when  the  Temple  was  taken'downby 
degrees,  as  conveniently  as  its  parts  could 
be  replaced  by  the  new  building.  The 
main  body  of  the  edifice  was  completed 
in  nine  years  and  a  half,  but  the  whole 
was  not  finished  till  after  the  death  of 
Herod,  when  Gessius  Floras  was  Proca- 
rator  of  Judea.  An  allusion  is  made  ta 
this,  which  is  recorded  in  St  John's  Gos- 
pel (ii.  20).  The  Jews,  who  thought  that 
our  Saviour  spoke  literally,  said,  "  Forty 
and  six  years  was  this  Temple  in  building, 
and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?* 
As  our  Saviour  was  then  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  or  first  of  his  ministry, 
and  as  it  was  begun  sixteen  yem  before 
his  advent,  they  rightly  stated  that  it  bad 
been  forty-six  years  in  building ;  and  it 
continued  increasing  in  splendour  and 
magnificence  till  the  time  of  Nero. 
Josephus  gives  a  long  and  very  minute 
account  of  this  stracture  raised  by  Herod, 
which  lie  himself  had  often  seen,  and 
says  that  the  Temple  itself,  namely,  the 
Holy  Place,  was  built  by  the  priests  in  a 
year  and  six  months.  Herod  sacrificed 
three  hundred  oxen  when  this  part  of  it 
was  finished,  and  the  people  contributed 
according  to  their  ability.  "  There  was 
a  concealed  passage,"  says  Jo8ephus»> 
**  built  for  the  king ;  it  led  firom  the 
Tower  Antonia  to  the  inner  temple  at  its 
eastern  gate,  over  which  he  also  erected 
for  himself  a  tower,  that  he  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  subterraneous  ascent 
to  the  Temple  to  guard  against  any  sedi* 
tion."  It  is  also  reported  that  during  the* 
time  the  Temple  was  building,  it  did  not 
rain  during  the  day,  but  that  the  showers 
fell  in  the  nights,  so  that  the  work  was 
not  hindered. 

Whatever  popularity  Herod  acquired 
from  thb  great  undertaking  was  soon 
counteracted  by  a  new  law  which  he 
enacted,  ordering  dl  thieves  to  be  sold 
into  slavery  out  of  the  country.  In  the 
year  B.C.  4,  Herod,  then'^in  want  of 
money,  secretly  opened  the  sepulchre 
of  David,  but  he  found  nothing  therein 
except  the  royal  ornaments  with  which 
that  king  had  been  buried. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  greatest  of 
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all  f^yent^  which  ever  Kappened  in  the 
ji'orld,  foretold  by  the  Prophets  from  the 
earliest  agesy  and  typified  under  all  the 
previous  dispensations,  in  which  the  whole 
huqaau  racvs  are  deeply  interested.  In  the 
hegi^ing  of  the  last  year  of  Herod's 
reigOt;  or  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
ODCi.  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  came 
intot  the  world.  A  general  expectation 
Xhen  p]:^vailed  that  a  universal  sove- 
rdg9  was  to  arise  in  Judea^  and  the  Jews 
were  anxiously  looking  for  the  appearance 
of  their  long-promised  Messiah.  But 
Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City,  which  had  seen 
many  vicissitudes,  and  experienced  the 
most  appalling  reverses  of  fortune,  was 
not  honoured  as  the  birth-plcece  of  Him 
who  was  to  be  a  "  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his  people 
Israer  The  little  town  of  Bethlehem 
— the  **  least  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah" — witnessed  the  advent  of  that 
Divine  Person  of  the  glorious  Trinity 
"  whose  goings  forth  have  been  of  old, 
from  everlasting."  This  illustrious  era, 
which  began  the  changes  of  empires  and 
the  renovation  of  the  world,  is  here 
.  merdy  noticed.  The  reader  will  find  it 
detailed  in  a  more  appropriate  place. 
See  JupEA. 

At  this  time  Herod  was  sick.  He  was 
then  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  as  his 
disease  daily  increased,  the  citizens  of 
Jerusalem  began  to  take  courage,  and 
show  their  dislike  to  their  king  in  many 
unequivocal  instances.  Among  these, 
two  teachers,  Judas  and  Matthias,  insti- 
gated their  followers  to  tear  down  a 
golden  eagle  which  Herod  had  placed 
over  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Temple. 
The  act  was  scarcely  done  when  the 
royal  guards  appeared  and  seized  the  two 
leaders*  and  about  forty  of  their  followers, 
some  of  whom  were  burnt,  and  others 
executed  in  different  ways.  At  length 
Herod  died  in  a  most  miserable  manner 
at  Jericho.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Archelaus»  who  was  hailed  as  king  at 
Jerusalem,  although  he  did  not  at  first 
assume  the  regal  title  until  his  father's 
will  had  been  approved  by  Augustus. 
After  .eight  days  of  mourning  he  gave 
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some  sumptuous  feasts  to  the  citizens. 
Seated  on  a  golden  throne  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple,  he  promised  them  a  mild 
and  an  equitable  administration,  but  he 
deferred  the  consideration  of  several  peti- 
tions until  his  authority  should  be  con- 
firmed at  Rome.  The  citizens  generally 
were  willing  to  wait,  but  the  Pharisees 
insisted  on  the  immediate  deposition  of 
the  high  priest  Joazar,  and  demanded 
the  punishment  of  those  men  who  had 
advised  Herod  to  put  Judas  and  Matthias 
to  death  for  tearing  down  the  golden 
eagle  over  the  Temple..  They  would 
listen  to  no  remonstrances  from  Archelaus, 
who  represented  to  them  the  impropriety 
of  adopting  any  public  measure  before 
he  had  been  confirmed  on  the  throne  by 
Augustus ;  the  tumult  constantly  in- 
creased, and  great  numbers  of  Jews,  who 
had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the 
Passover,  attached  themselves  to  the 
disaffected.  They  proceeded  to  attack 
the  soldiers,  by  pelting  them  with  stones, 
upon  which  the  whole  troops  composing 
the  royal  guard  turned  on  their  assail- 
ants, massacred  about  three  thousand  of 
them  near  the  Temple,  and  dispersed  the 
remainder. 

Soon  after  this  Archelaus  went  to 
Rome,  and  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem, 
who  appear  at  this  period  to  have  been 
peculiarly  factious  and  turbulent,  rose  in 
open  revolt  against  the  Roman  power. 
The  insurrection  was  partially  suppress- 
.ed  by  Varus,  who  left  a  legion  in  the 
city  to  preserve  order,  but  no  permanent 
tranquillity  was  restored.  In  reality,  the 
whole  country  was  full  of  bands  of  rob- 
bers, each  having  a  leader  who  assumed 
the  regal  functions;  and  these  bands  were 
in  daily  expectation  of  their  Messiah  to 
deliver  them  from  the  Romans,  who,  in- 
stead of  protecting  the  peSple,  exasperated 
them  by  their  extortions.  Sabinius  seized 
the  fortified  places  of  Jerusalem  by  force, 
and  began  to  plunder  the  royal  treasures. 
The  citizens  combined  in  great  numbers, 
took  possession  of  the  hippodrome  and 
of  the  eastern  and  western  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  closely  besieged  the  Roman 
soldiers.    Varus  was  applied  to  for  assist-' 
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ance,  but  a»  it  could  not  arrive  immedi- 
ately, the  Romans  forced  a  passage 
through  their  assailants.  The  citizens, 
driven  to  desperation,  betook  themselves 
to  the  roof  of  the  Temple,  where  they 
attacked  their  enemies  with  great  brav- 
ery, till  the  Romans  set  fire  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  building,  and  rushed  upon 
them  through  the  flames.  They  now 
began  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  the 
edifice,  which  so  much  enraged  the  Jews 
that  they  commenced  the  attack  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  drove  the  Romans 
into  the  palace.  Here  they  were  closely 
besieged,  and  some  of  the  royal  guards 
quartered  in  it  went  over  to  the  Jews, 
while  others  joined  the  Romans.  The 
citizens  demanded  nothing  more  than  the 
removal  of  the  Roman  troops  irom  the 
city,  but  Sabinius  would  not  trust  to 
their  protestations. 

The  Romans  were  thus  closely  be- 
sieged when  Varus  advanced  towards 
Jerusalem,  burning  all  the  towns  and 
villages  in  his  way^  and  putting  the  in- 
habitants to  death.  As  he  approached 
the  city,  the  chief  ringleaders  of  the 
insurrection  fled,  and  even  Sabinius, 
ashamed  of  what  had  happened,  private- 
ly withdrew.  Varus  entered  the  city, 
and  as  most  of  the  citizens  asserted  that 
they  had  nothing  t<K(lo  with  the  insur- 
rection, but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
considerable  sufferers  by  it,  the  Roman 
general  caused  great  numbers  of  the 
guilty  parties  to  be  apprehended,  nearly 
two  thousand  of  whom  he  ordered  to  be 
crucified.  He  then  lefl  one  legion  in 
Jerusalem  as  a  garrison,  and  marched  to 
Antioch.  Soon  afler  this  Archelaus 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  from  Rome,  and  he 
80  far  complied  with  the  popular  feeling 
as  to  deprive  Joazar  of  the  high  priest- 
hood, and  to  elevate  his  brother  Eleazar 
to  the  pontifical  office. 

In  A.  D.  14,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
was  polluted  by  some  Samaritans  at  the 
(east  of  the  Passover.  They  got  into 
the  edifice  by  night,  and  strewed  it  with 
the  bones  of  dead  men,  so  that  the  Jews 
could  not  enter  it.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  the  holy  city  had  been  visited 


by  our  blessed  Saviour.  The  Evai^eli- 
cal  writer  informs  us  that  hb  real  and 
reputed  parents  went  to  Jerusalem  every 
year  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  **  and 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  they  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  custom  of  the 
feast;  and  when  they  had  fulfilled  the 
days" — the  eighth  day,  the  day  of  the 
Passover,  and  the  seven  following  days 
of  unleavened  bread — **  the  child  Jesus 
tarried  behind  in  Jerusalem,  and  Joseph 
and  his  mother  knew  not  of  it."  They 
inquired  at  a  variety  of  places,  and  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  where,  afler  a  fruit- 
less search  of  three  days,  they  at  length 
'*  found  him  in  the  Temple,  sitting  in 
the  midst'of  the  doctors,  both  hearing 
them,'  and  asking  them  questions;  and 
all  that  heard  him  were  astonished  at  his 
understanding  and  answers." 

Pontius  Pilate,  whose  name  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  history  of  our 
Saviour^s  Passion,  and  is  incorporated  in 
the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  of  the 
Church,  was  appointed  procurator  of  Ju- 
dea  in  A.D.  26,  and  held  the  ofiUce  eleven 
years.  Philo  characterizes  him  as  one 
who  **  sold  justice,  plundered  the  people, 
and  executed  the  innocent."  His  soldiers 
marched  from  Samaria  to  Jerasalem  into 
winter  quarters,  and  he  directed  them  to 
carry  the  images  of  Caesar,  which  were 
on  their  standards,  into  the  city  by  night. 
The  citizens  regarded  this  as  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Law,  and  a  deputation 
of  them  proceeded  to  Samaria,  to  en- 
treat him  to  remove  the  images  from 
Jerusalem.  They  waited  five  days  before 
his  residence  before  he  granted  an  audi- 
ence, and  on  the  sixth  he  received  them 
in  one  of  the  public  places  of  Samaria 
seated  on  a  throne.  When  the  deputa- 
tion appeared  before  him  he  caused  his 
guards  to  surround  them,  and  threatened 
them  with  instant  death  If  they  did  not 
depart  to  their  houses;  but  they  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground,  laid  bare  their 
necks,  and  declared  that  they  would  rather 
die  than  sufier  the  images  to  remain  in 
Jerusalem.  Alarmed,  doubtless,  by  this 
undaunted  resolution,  and  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences,  he  consented  to  remove 
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the  obnoxious  fitandarda.  Philo  says  thfit 
Pilate  afterwards  set  up  shields  with  idol- 
atrous iuscriptioiis  at  Jerosalem,  but  was 
ordered  by  Tiberius  to  take  them  away 
at  the  request  of  the  citizens*  It  was 
probably  to  revenge  this  interference  that 
he  resolved  to  construct  an  aqueduct  to 
the  city  from  a  fountain  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  English  miles,  and  demanded 
that  the  expenses  should  be  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple*  This  caused  him 
to  be  beset  at  Jerusalem  by  numbers  of 
petitioners  against  the  order,  but  he  sent 
disguised  soldiers  among  the  multitude, 
armed  with  daggers  or  concealed  blud- 
geons, by  whom  several  were  slain,  and 
otbers  trampled  to  death  in  the  confusion 
which  ensued. 

Ifow  it  was  that  Jerusalem  was  hon- 
oured by  the  ministrations  of  the  Divine 
Messiah  long  typified  and  foretold,  whom 
the  Jews  at  this  very  time  expected,  but 
who,  when  he  did  appear,  was  rejected 
by  them  with  feelings  of  mortified  di»- 
q>pointment  and  disdain.  Our  Saviour 
entered  on  his  ministry  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  was  crucified  only  three  years 
afterwards;  yet  what  eventful  years  were 
those,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind! But  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry  was  not  in  the  Holy  City.  He 
proceeded  from  Galilee  to  the  Jordan  to 
be  baptized  by  John — ^the  memorable 
temptation  in  the  Wilderness  followed, 
after  which  he  returned  into  Galilee — 
some  of  the  disciples  were  called — and 
the  first  miracle  was  wrought  at  the  mar- 
riage-feast in  Cana  of  Galilee.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  public  ministry  our  Sa- 
viour, in  compliance  with  the  usual  cus- 
tom, came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover.  To  the  amazement  of  the  citi- 
zens he  proceeded  to  the  Temple,  and 
his  first  act  was  to  expel  the  money- 
ebangers  and  other  traders  within  its  pre** 
eincts,  which  he  appears  to  have  done 
again  near  the  close  of  his  ministry,  Matt. 
xxL  12.  The  Temple  was  the  most  fre- 
quented place  of  Jerusalem,  where  the 
poUic  and  private  business  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers  was  transacted — not  literally 
oi  the  Temple,  but  in  the  outer  court 


called  the  C(mrt  of  the  Gentiles.    Here 
were  all  the  money-changers  with  their 
tables — those  who  ftirnished  the  Jews 
who  came  from  foreign  parts  with  specie 
for  their  bills,  or  with  the  current  money 
of  Judea  for  that  of  their  own  country, 
or  changed  larger  pieces  of  money  into 
smaller-— and  here  were  those  who  sold 
doves,  to  which  St  John  adds  <<  sheep  and 
oxen,"  all  of  which  were  required  for  the 
sacrifices,  the  doves  being  for  ofierings 
made  by  the  poor.     In  the  second  year 
of  his  ministry  our  Saviour  again  at- 
tended the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  when 
he  healed  a  man  on  the  Sabbath  day  who 
had  lain  diseased  thirty-eight  years  at 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  made  a  most 
divine  discourse  to  the  citizens  who  sought 
to  kill  him  because  he  said  that  God  was 
his  Father.    In  the  following  year  he 
made  his  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  amid 
the  loud  shouts  of  multitudes — of  many, 
doubtless,  who  were  soon  to  exclaim, 
^  Away  with  himt     His  blood  be  upon 
us,  and  upon  our  children!"   During  this  ' 
triumphal  procession,  when  he  viewed 
JerusflJem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he 
predicted  its  speedy  destruction  in  lan- 
guage of  the  deepest  distress,  yet  which 
conveyed  the  stern  retribution  to  be  in- 
flicted on  this  most  guilty  of  aU  cities, 
and  on  its  most  obstinate  of  all  people. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  scene  as 
described  by  the  Evangelical  historian  on 
this  occasion — ^<  When  he  beheld  the  city, 
he  wept  over  it"  No  prediction  was  ever 
more  amply  verified  than  that  which  He, 
the  Son  of  God,  uttered — **  If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day, 
the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace! 
But  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes. 
For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee  that 
thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about 
thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep 
thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee 
even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children 
within  thee ;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in 
thee  one  stone  upon  another,  because  thou 
knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation." 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  any  account 
of  Jerusalem  to  pass  over  the  awful  facts 
connected  with  the   crucifixion  of  our 
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Saviour,  and  yet  what  human  pen  can 
give  any  additional  effect  to  the  plain, 
the  minute,  and  yet  the  eloquent  and 
affecting  narratives  of  the  Evangelical 
writers — of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  events  which  it  is  impossible  adequate- 
ly to  describe.  Here  let  us  draw  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  celebrated  pass- 
age in  Josephus,  the  genuineness  of  which 
has  often  been  contested,  but  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted.  "  Now,  there  was  about 
this  time  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  law- 
ful  to  call  him  a  man^  for  he  was  a  doer 
of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of  such  men 
as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He 
drew  over  to  him  many  both  of  the  Jews 
and  of  the  Gentiles.  He  was  (he  Christ.*^ 
Here  the  reader  will  observe  that  the 
name  of  Christ  was  well  known  when 
Josephus  wrote,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Jewish  historian  is,  that  this  Jesus  was 
the  Christ  from  whom  the  Christians  are 
denominated.  "  And  when  Pilate,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  at  the  suggestion  of  the  princi- 
pal men  amongst  us,  had  condemned  him 
to  the  cross,  those  who  loved  him  at  the 
first  did  not  forsake  him,  for  he  appeared 
to  them  alive  again  the  third  day* — Jo- 
sephus here  merely  relates  what  the  Christ- 
ians asserted — "  as  the  divine  Prophets 
had  foretold  these  and  many  other  won- 
derful things  concerning  him ;  and  the 
sect  of  Christians  so  named  from  him  is 
not  extinct  at  this  day."  The  principal 
objections  to  the  authenticity  of  this  pass- 
age are — 1.  The  mention  of  Jesus  is  con- 
trary to  the  plan  of  Josephus,  for  he  says 
in  his  Preface  that  he  designs  only  to 
relate  the  remarkable  events  of  his  nation, 
and  the  history  of  one  who  died  on  the 
cross  could  not  be  considered  as  honour- 
able to  the  Jews.  2.  The  style  of  the 
passage  is  different  from  that  of  Josephus. 
3.  It  is  said  that  the  passage  is  wanting 
in  some  manuscripts.  4.  A  s^alous  Pha- 
risee like  Josephus  would  not  call  Jesus 
simply  Christy  or  the  Messiah,  and  say 
that  he  wrought  miracles,  and  appeared 
again  after  his  death,  as  the  Prophets  had 
foretold;  and  accordingly  Josephus,  in 
another  Book  of  his  Antiquities  (XX.  ix. 
\),  refers  to  htm  as  Jesus  who  was  called 


the  Christ.  But  to  the  ^rst  objection  it 
may  be  replied,  that  it  was  an  important 
event,  and  even  honourable,  since  Jesus 
had  then  many  distinguished  disciples 
among  the  Gentiles.  To  the  second  it 
may  be  urged,  that  a  difference  of  style 
can  scarcely  be  perceptible  in  such  a  short 
passage ;  and,  moreover,  there  are  many 
who  maintain  that  the  style  is  altogether 
the  same  as  that  of  Josephus.  As  it  re- 
spects the  third  objection,  the  passage  is 
quoted  as  genuine  by  Eusebius,  St  Jerome, 
St  Ambrose,  Cassiodorus,  and  other  Fa- 
thers; it  must  consequently  have  been 
extant  in  the  manuscripts  of  their  times, 
and  it  is  found  in  nearly  all  those  now  in 
existence.  The  fourth  objection  will  be 
best  answered  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Jahn : — **  The  common  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  passage  with 
so  much  confidence,  namely,  that  it  stands 
too  early  in  the  order  of  time,  and  that 
the  omission  of  it  does  not  interrupt  the 
connection  of  the  author's  narrative,  are 
little  worthy  of  the  importance  which 
have  been  attached  to  them.  For  every 
attentive  reader  of  Josephus  must  know 
that  he  often,  especially  in  his  history  of 
this  period,  when  he  was  but  a  child,  and 
the  dates  of  which  he  could  not  have  as- 
certalned  with  any  great  degree  of  accu* 
racy,  neglects  the  order  of  time  and  fol- 
lows the  order  of  his  subjects ;  and  again, 
if  every  passage  of  a  writer,  especially  of 
such  a  writer  as  Josephus,  the  omission 
of  which  does  not  interrupt  the  <ionnec- 
tion  of  the  discourse,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
spurious,  large  portions  of  their  writings 
must  be  rejected;  as,  for  example,  the 
whole  third  book  of  his  Jewish  War.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  Josephus 
in  his  Antiquities  refers  to  Christ  as  a 
well  known  person,  for  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  Apostle  St  James,  he  says 
that  he  was  the  brother  of  Him  who  was 
called  Christy  and  immediately  adds,  his 
name  was  James.'' 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  :  On 
the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when 
the  Passover  of  the  Jews  was  to  be  slain, 
which  some  ingenious  chronologists  fix 
on  the  2d  day  of  our  April,  our  blessed 
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Saviour  ate  the  Passover  with  his  disci- 
ples in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  imme- 
diately  thereafter  instituted  the   Holy 
Eucharist,  which  he  commanded  to  be 
observed  in  his  Church  throughout  all 
ages    as    the    symbol    of    his    broken 
body  and  shed  blood.     The  treacherous 
Judas  was  there,  and  received  from  our 
Saviour  the  significant  hint,  '<  What  thou 
doest,  do  qtlickly."     He  soon  departed, 
and  bargained  with  the  chief  priests  to 
betray  his  Master  for  thirty  pieces  or 
shekds  of  silver.    Our  Saviour  withdrew 
from  the  city  to  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane  on  the  Mouiit  of  Olives,  attended  by 
the  eleven  disciples;  but  what  he  endured 
of  agony  during  the  short  time  he  passed 
in  that  most  sacred  of  all  gardens  no 
mortal  man  can  ever  appreciate  or  com- 
prehend.    The  cup  must  indeed  have 
been  bitter  which  called  forth  from  Him 
the  earnest  exclamation,  "  O  my  Father, 
if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me, 
except  I  drink  it,  thy  will   be  done." 
Meanwhile  Judas  had  concluded  his  bar- 
gain with  the  chief  priests  and  rulers, 
and  when  our  Saviour  had  ended   his 
Passion    he   appeared   at   Gethsemane, 
guiding  an  armed  band  sent  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city  to  apprehend  him. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  the  person 
whom  he  sainted  would  be  the  individual 
whom  they  were  in  search  of.   Our  blessed 
Saviour,  thus  treacherously  betrayed,  was 
brought  the  following  day  before  Pilate, 
and  reluctantly  condemned  by  him  on 
the  unfounded  charge   of  sedition  and 
blasphemy  preferred  by  the  Jews.     The 
city   was   at  this   time  full  of  people, 
who   for  a  season  forgot  their  hatred 
towards  the  Romans,  declared  that  they 
had  no  king  but  Ceesar,  and  intimated  to 
Pilate  that  if  he  refused  to  pass  sentence 
on  Jesus  they  would  impeach  him  to  the 
Emperor  his  master.     The  holy  Evan- 
gelists narrate  at  full  length  the  subse- 
quent  transactions  of  this  momentous 
scene,  when  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities, 
and  made  their  city  a  memorial  of  Divine 
wrath.     The  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
led  out  of  the  city  to  Calvary,  and  there 


crucified  between  two  malefactors.  Dur- 
ing the  crucifixion  the  sun  was  darkened, 
and  the  vail  of  the  Temple  was  rent  in 
the  middle.  Christ  prayed  for  his  ene- 
mies, and  expired  on  the  cross;  and  then 
was  accomplished  all  which  had  been 
prefigured  under  the  previous  dispensa- 
tions— God  was  glorified,  divine  justice 
satisfied,  and  the  human  race  redeemed. 
The  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
attended  the  crucifixion  compelled  even 
the  Roman  centurion,  who  was  ordered 
to  attend  with  a  guard  and  see  the  sen- 
tence performed,  to  exclaim,  "  Truly  this 
was  the  Son  of  God." 

We  pass  over  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  third  day,  his  frequent 
conversations  with  his  disciples  after- 
wards, his  ascension  into  heaven  in  the 
presence  of  chosen  witnesses  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  city,  and  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  Apostles  previous  to 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  equivalent  to  the 
Christian  festival  of  Whitsunday.  On 
that  day,  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  feast  of  the  Passover  at  which  our  Sa- 
viour had  been  crucified,  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  on  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
and  "  Parthians,  Medes,  and  Elamites, 
the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in 
Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  and  in  Asia, 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and 
strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  Proselytes, 
Cretes  and  Arabians,  heard  them  speak 
in  their  own  tongues  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  God.**  St  Peter's  celebrated 
sermon  followed,  and  about  three  thou- 
sand were  added  to  the  church  of  sincere 
and  devout  converts,  who  "  continued 
stedfast  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship.** 

Notwithstanding  all  tjie  opposition  of 
the  Jews  in  general,  and  of  the  citizens 
of  Jerusalem  in  particular,  Christianity 
made  rapid  progress  within  the  city,  and 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  with  St  James 
as  its  bishop,  soon  nunabered  many  mem- 
bers. The  Jews  perceived  with  feelings 
of  bitter  disappointment  and  exaspera- 
tion that  the  schism  or  sedition,  as  they 
designated  the  Gospel,  instead  of  beirtg 
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extinguished  by  the  death  of  its  Divine 
Author,  spread  every  where  with  remark- 
able celerity,  and  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike 
acknowledged  its  truth  and  inspiration. 
Not  only  sOy  but  the  Apostles— those  who 
on  the  awful  day  of  the  crucifixion  had 
timidly  deserted  their  Master,  and  espe- 
cially that  one  who  with  loud  oaths  had 
denied  him,  and  declared  that  he  "  knew 
not  the  man" — ^were  animated  with  a 
boldness  unanticipated,  and  no  threaten- 
ings  could  restrain  them  from  preaching 
to  the  citizens.  The  healing  by  St  Peter 
and  St  John  of  a  lame  man  who  sat 
begging  alms  at  the  principal  gate  of 
the  Temple,  which,  from  the  sumptuous- 
ness  with  which  it  was  built,  was  called 
JieatUifulj  occasioned  another  eloquent 
and  energetic  discourse  by  the  former 
Apostle,  when  two  thousand  more  were 
converted.  These  proceedings  were  now 
too  public  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
authorities,  and  the  two  Apostles  were 
apprehended,  and  brought  before  the  San- 
hedrim. In  reply  to  the  question,  "  By 
what  power  or  by  what  name  have  ye 
done  this?"  St  Peter  boldly  declared  his 
commission.  The  Sanhedrim  were  asto- 
nished at  their  conduct,  and  as  the  &ct 
of  the  miracle  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple 
was  undoubted,  they  knew  not  how  to 
dispose  of  them.  The  Apostles  were  at 
last  dismissed  with  an  injunction  to  re- 
frain lh>m  addressing  the  citizens,  which 
they  declared  they  could  not  obey. 

The  Evangelical  historian  informs  us 
that  "  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  were 
many  signs  and  wonders  wrought  among 
the  people,  insomuch  that  they  brought 
forth  the  sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid 
them  on  beds  and  couches,  that  at  the 
least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by 
might  overshadow  some  of  them.  There 
came  abo  a  multitude  out  of  the  cities 
round  about  unto  Jerusalem,  bringing 
sick  folks,  and  them  which  were  vexed 
with  unclean  spirits,  and  they  were  healed 
every  one."  Nothing  else  was  now  talked 
of  in  Jerusalem;  the  citizens  appear  to 
have  suspended  for  a  season  their  politi- 
pal  animosities  and  grievances,  and  to 
hftve  ))epome  attentive  observers  of  ^b^ 


proceedings  of  the  Apostles.  As  for 
Pilate,  he  seems  to  have  given  himself  no 
farther  concern  with  the  religious  alTaim 
of  the  Jews  after  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour,  and  to  have  viewed  the  whole 
with  indifibrence.  The  two  Apostles  were 
again  committed  to  prison  by  order  of 
the  Sanhedrim ;  but  when  the  Council  met 
on  the  following  day,  and  sent  to  the 
prison  to  command  their  atffendaace  be- 
fore them,  it  was  found  that  the  gates  had 
been  mysteriously  opened  during  the 
night,  and  the  two  Apostles  Were  set 
at  liberty,  the  prison  having  been  care-' 
fully  locked  after  they  were  out*  Nor 
was  this  all :  The  Sanhedrim,  while  de- 
liberating on  this  singular  circumstance, 
were  informed  that  the  same  men  whom 
they  had  imprisoned  were  at  that  moment 
in  the  Temple,  teaching  the  people  in  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Apostles  were 
immediately  brought  before  the  Council* 
and  when  asked  why  they  had  disobeyed 
the  previous  injunction  of  silence,  St 
Peter  declared  Uiat  they  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man,  and  boldly  asserted 
the  Messiahship  of  Christ,  reminding  them 
of  their  wickedness  in  sanctioning  his 
crucifixion.  This  retort  irritated  the  San- 
hedrim to  such  a  degree  that  they  pro- 
posed to  put  them  to  death,  when  one  of 
the  members,  Gamaliel — the  preceptor  of 
St  Paul,  and  who  b  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Simeon  mentioned  in  St  Luke's 
Gospel — ^rose,  and  having  procured  the 
removal  of  the  Apostles,  addressed  a 
speech  to  the  Sanhedrim  replete  with  mo- 
deration, in  which  he  reminded  them  of 
two  sects  whose  leaders  were  slain,  and' 
which  had  become  extinct;  and  advised 
them  not  to  interfere  with  the  Apostles* 
*<  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  was  of 
men,  it  would  come  to  nought,  but  if  it  was 
of  God,  they  could  not  overthrow  it."  The 
Sanhedrimagreed,andafter  scourging  the 
Apostles,and  again  commanding.themnot 
to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  they  set 
them  at  liberty. 

The  advice  of  Gamaliel  appears  to 
have  been  fi>llowed  a  short  time,  and  the 
Apostles  were  permitted  to  preach  daily 
\n  the  Templei  and  to  gq  from  house  tp 
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house.     But  this  quiet  was  soon  succeed- 
ed by  a  most  violent  persecution,   in 
which  St  Stephen  fifst  received  the  mar- 
tyr's crown.     After  the  election  and  dr- 
dinaiion  of  the  Seven  Deacons  we  are 
tdd  that  **  the  word  of  God  increased, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  disciples  multi- 
plied in  Jerusalem  greatly,  and  a  great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to 
the  faith."   St  Stephen,  one  of  the  Seven 
Deaeonst  was  involved  in  a  disputation  on 
the  truth  of  Christianity  with  the  mem- 
bers of  a  certain. synagogue  called  the 
Synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  who  are 
commonly  understood  to  have  been  the  de- 
scendants of  such  Jews  as  had  been  slaves 
at  Rome,  and  had  purchased  their  free- 
dom.    Other  Jews  belonging  to  Alex- 
aodria,  Cyrene,  Cilicia,  and  various  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  took  part  in  this  discus- 
sion,  for  every  considerable  synagogue — 
and  the  Jews  pretend  that  there  were  foor 
hondred  altogether  in  Jerusalem — had  an . 
academy,  in  which  the  Rabbins  taught 
the  traditions  to  their  scholars.  Irritated 
at  their  defeat,  the  Libertines  and  others 
bribed  witnesses  to  swear  that  St  Stephen 
had  ottered  blasphemy  against  Moses  and 
against  God.    A  popular  tumult  was  the 
consequence,  and  yie  apostolic  deacon 
was  carried  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
charged  with  declaring  that  the  Temple 
would  be  destroyed,  the  Jewish  customs 
and  ceremonies  abolished,  and  supplant- 
ed by   Christianity.     The  high  priest 
asked  if  such  were  the  opinions  he  ac- 
tually maintained.  The  charge  he  admit- 
ted to  be  true,  and  he  vindicated  him- 
sdf  from  the  imputation  of  blasphemy  by 
appealing  to  several  facts  in  the  Jewish 
history,  to  show  that  God  did  not  intend 
to  confine  his  favour  to  any  particular 
phice  for  ever — that  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Mosaic  Law  were  never  de- 
signed to  be  perpetual— «4iid  that  even 
the  Mosaic  Law,  for  which  they  now  af- 
fected such  a  reverence,  had  been  insuf- 
ficient to  retain  them  in  their  duty,  as 
sppeared  from  their  frequent  relapses  into 
idolatry  and  rebellion.    He  gave  a  his- 
torical account  of  the  most  memorable 
actions  and  events  from  Abraham  down 


to  Solomon,  and  concluded  by  an  ani- 
mated rebuke  for  their  obstinacy,  unbe- 
lief, and  persecuting  spirit  This  address 
excited  their  utmost  exasperation  ;  they 
would  not  permit  him  to  say  another  ^ 
word  in  his  defence ;  the  whole  audience 
was  in  a  state  of  violent  commotion ;  a 
simultaneous  rush  was  made  towards  the 
undaunted  speaker ;  and  he  was  dragged 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  be 
was  stoned  to  death  by  the  infuriated 
multitude^  and  fell  the  first  of  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  who  resisted  unto  blood 
in  defence  of  Christian  truth.  This  mar- 
tyrdom of  St  Stephen  was  not  done  by  a 
sentence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Jews  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death  at  that  time,  but  was  an 
irregular  tumultuous  act  of  the  citizens. 
St  Paul,  then  a  young  man,  was  present, 
and  took  charge  of  the  clothes  of  which 
the  .first  martyr^s  murderers  divested 
themselves  to  execute  their  purpose  with 
greater  facility-— a  circumstance  of  which 
he  afterwards  bitterly  repented. 

The  death  of  St  Stephen  ushered  in 
a  general  persecution  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  yet  the  Apostles  proceeded 
throughout  the  cities  of  Judea  boldly  and 
successftiUy  preaching  the  Gospel.  In 
A.  D.  35  occurred  the  memorable  con* 
version  of  St  Paul  near  Damascus,  when 
on  a  persecuting  expedition  against  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  that  city,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  three  years  after- 
wards with  a  very  diiferent  commission 
from  that  with  which  he  set  out.  About 
A.  D.  37  or  38,  however,  the  persecution 
ceased,  and  we  are  told  that  the  *' churches 
had  rest  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Gali- 
lee, and  Samaria.**  In  A.  D.  37,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  complaint  preferred  by  the 
Samaritans  to  Vitellius,  Proconsul  of 
Syria,  of  the  violence  of  Pilate,  that 
functionary  sent  Marcellus  to  Judea  to 
supersede  him  in  the  office  of  Procurator, 
and  ordered  Pilate  to  proceed  to  Rome, 
to  answer  the  accusations  brought  against 
him.  Caius  Caligula,  who  succeeded  Ti- 
berius in  the  Imperial  Government  A.  D. 
37  or  38,  banished  Pilate  to  Vienne  in 
Gaul,  where  he  is  said  to  have  committed 
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Buicide.  At  the  following  Passover,  Vi- 
tellius  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  splendour.  He  remit- 
ted to  the  citizens  the  taxes  on  fruit, 
and  delivered  up  the  valuable  wardrobe 
and  sacerdotal  vestments  of  the  high 
priests,  which  had  been  preserved  in  the 
Castle  of  Baris,  and  in  Antonia,  afler 
Herod  had  enlarged'  Baris,  and  erected  it 
into  that  magnificent  castle.  He  also  re- 
moved Caiaphas  from  the  high  priest- 
hood, and  gave  the  office  to  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  the  former  high  priest  Ana- 
nus,  and  returned  to  Antioch. 

The  tyrant  Caligula,  who  wished  that 
the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one 
neck,  sentPetronius  to  Jerusalem  in  room 
of  Vitellius,  with  orders  to  place  his  sta- 
tue in  the  Temple,  and  in  case  of  resist- 
ance to  compel  submission  by  arms.  The 
Jews  were  soon  informed  of  this  order, 
and  thousands  of  them  proceeded  to 
Ptolemais  to  meet  the  new  procurator, 
where  they  informed  him  that  they  had 
resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  suffer  such  a 
violation  of  their  Law.  When  he  marched 
to  Tiberias  he  was  met  by  thousands 
more  with  the  same  protestations.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  horror  which  this 
intelligence  excited  at  Jerusalem  and 
throughout  thecountry;  during  forty  days 
all  labour  was  suspended,  and,  though  it 
was  then  the  time  for  planting,  the  fields 
remained  uncultivated.  Aristobulus,  the 
half-brother  of  King  Agrippa,  and  other 
chief  men  among  the  Jews,  entreated 
Petronius  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  the 
true  state  of  afiairs,  ^hioh  might  induce 
him  to  recall  his  order.  The  Procurator 
consented,  although  well  aware  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself. 
Meanwhile  Agrippa,  who  was  then  at 
Rome,  had  induced  Caligula  to  relinquish 
the  design  of  erecting  the  statue,  and  the 
Emperor  had  written  to  Petronius  to  that 
effect ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  receive  the 
Procurator's  letter  than  he  burst  into  a 
furious  passion,  and  sent  a  threatening 
answer,  intimating  that  he  had  been  brib- 
ed by  the  Jews.  But  Caligula  was  as* 
sassinated  soon  after,  in  A.D.  41  or  42, 
^4  (be  Temple  was  saved  from  being 


profaned  by  that  monster's  unhallowed 
statue. 

Agrippa,  called  Herod  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  received  from  Claudius,  the 
successor  of  Caligula,  the  entire  kingdom 
of  his  grandfather  Herod  the  Great,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  A.D.  42, 
presented  many  thank-offerings  on  the 
altar,  and  suspended  a  golden  chain  near 
the  treasury  of  the  Temple  which  he  had 
received  from  Caligula.  He  relieved  the 
citizens  of  the  taxes  on  their  houses,  and 
took  the  high  priesthood  from  Theophilus, 
the  son  of  Ananus,  who  had  succeeded 
Jonathan,  and  conferred  it  on  Simon  Can- 
tharas,  the  son  of  Simon  Boethus.  The 
next  year  he  offered  it  to  Jonathan,  who 
declined  it,  but  recommended  his  bro- 
ther Matthias,  who  became  high  priest. 
Agrippa  undertook  to  strengthen  and 
raise  the  walls  about  Bezetha^  or  the  new 
part  of  Jerusalem,  but  Claudius  issued  an 
imperial  edict  prohibiting  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  In  A.D.  44,  he  be- 
headed St  James,  the  brother  of  St  John, 
and  imprisoned  St  Peter.  He  died  at 
Ccesarea  towards  the  close  of  that  year, 
in  the  manner  related  by  the  Evangelical 
historian,  Acts  xil.  20-23. 

Agrippa's  brother,  also  called  Herod, 
was  appointed  by  Gaudius  over  the  Tem- 
ple and  treasury  of  Jerusalem,  and  was 
invested  with  the  power  of  nominating 
the  high  priests,  which  he  exercised  by 
deposing  Cantharas  in  A.D.  45,  and  ele- 
vating Joseph,  the  son  of  Camus,  to  that 
dignity.  In  A.D.  48,  during  the  pro- 
curatorship  of  Cumanus,  a  lamentable 
disaster  occurred  in  Jerusalem.  At  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  a  cohort  was  sta- 
tioned before  the  gates  of  the  Temple, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  to  prevent 
disorder.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  feast 
one  of  the  soldiers  disrobed  himself,  and 
exposed  his  nakedness  to  the  multitude. 
The  Jews  regarded  this  obscene  act  as  a 
flagrant  insult  and  demanded  satisfac- 
tion, but  when  they  saw  that  the  soldier 
was  not  punished,  they  accused  Cumanus 
of  being  privy  to  this  outrage  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  Temple.  The  Procurator 
in  vain  attempted  to  alla^  their  irritate4 
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feelings ;  the  tiimuli  constantly  increased, 
and  the  soldiers  were  pelted  with  stones. 
Camanus  ordered  all  his  troo{»  to  with- 
draw into  the  castle  of  Antonia,  a  move- 
ment which  so  terrified  the  people,  that 
they  rushed  out  of  the  Temple  in  the 
utmost  disorder,  and  some  thousands  of 
them  were  trampled  to  death  in  the 
crowd. 

In  A.D.  53,  Claudius  appointed  his 
freedraan  Felix  to  be  Procurator  of  Judea. 
How  long  he  held  the  office  is  uncertain, 
but  according  to  Acts  xxiv.  10,  he  had  then 
been  Procurator  some  years.    The  coun- 
try was  at  this  time  full  of  robbers,  ma- 
gicians,  false   prophets,  false  Messiahs, 
and  impostors,  who  deluded  the  people 
by  promises  of  great  events.  Scarcely  had 
Felix  suppressed  these  armed  banditti 
when  a  new  set  of  assassins  arose  called 
Sicarii,  from  the  sicct^  or  short  daggers 
which  they  used.     They  committed  their 
murders  even  in  the  Temple,  where  they 
could  easily  conceal  themselves  among  the 
crowd.   Such  was  the  state  of  things,  that 
Josephus  thus  writes  of  this  period :  *'  It 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  reason  why 
God,  out  of  his  hatred  of  the  wickedness 
of  these  men,  rejected  the  city;  and  as 
for  the  Temple,  he  no  longer  esteemed  it 
sufficiently  pure  for  him  to  inhabit  therein, 
bat  brought  the  Romans  upon  us,  and 
threw  a  fire  upon  the  city  to  purify  it, 
and  brought  slavery  upon  us,  our  wives 
and  children,  as  desirous  to   make   us 
wiser  by  our  calamities."     The  robbers 
recovered  their  strength,  new  false  pro- 
phets, jugglers,  and  Messiahs,  appeared, 
one  of  whom,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  came  to 
Jerusalem,  claimed  the  prophetical  cha- 
racter,   and  persuaded  thirty  thousand 
men  to  follow  him  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
promising  his  deluded  adherents  that  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  would  fall  down  at  hi^ 
command,  when  they  might  easily  expel 
the  Roman  governor  and  regain  their 
freedom.     This  multitude  was  attacked 
by  Felix  with  his  infantry  and  cavalry ; 
about  four   hundred  were   put  to  the 
sword,  and  two  thousand  were  made 
prisoners.     The  impostor  himself  unfor- 
tunately escaped. 


We  now  approach  that  memorable  era 
in  the  history  of  ancient  Jerusalem  when 
our  Saviour's  prediction  was  literally  ful- 
filled, and  the  city  of  David's  triumphs 
and   Solomon's  splendour  was  levelled 
with  the  ground.     The  conduct  of  the 
Roman  governors  had  completely  pre- 
pared the  Jews  throughout  the  country 
for  a  revolt,  and  the  arbitrary  actions 
of  Florus,  the  Procurator  at  Caesarea, 
accelerated  the  insurrection,  but  as  yet 
there  was  no  direct  appearance  of  sedi- 
tion.    His  proceedings  had  caused  great 
excitement  at  Jerusalem,  yet,  in  order  to 
inflame  them   still  more    and  provoke 
them  to  rebellion,  he  sent  from  Ceesarea 
and  demanded  seventeen  talents  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple  for  the  use  of  the 
Emperor.     A  tumult  ensued,  and  loud 
reproaches  were  hurled  against  the  Pro- 
curator.   He  marched  towards  the  city  in 
person  to   enforce   his  demand  at  the 
head  of  a  bod}*^  of  horse  and  foot ;  the 
citizens  went  out  to  meet  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect,  but  instead  of 
returning   their   salute  he   ordered   his 
cavalry  to  drive  them  back  to  the  city. 
On  the  following  day  he  insisted  that  all 
those   citizens   who  had  joined  in  the 
reproaches  against  him  should  be  deli- 
vered up ;  he  would  listen  to  no  apology, 
palliation,  or  petition  for  pardon ;    he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Upper 
Market,  and  when  they  had  done  so  they 
proceeded  to  pillage  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  massacre  the  people. 
Many  innocent  persons,  and  some  publi- 
cans who  held  the  rank  of  Roman  knights, 
were  dragged  before  Florus,  and  ordered 
to  be  scourged  and  crucified  ;  and  about 
three  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives  in 
this  disturbance.     On  the  following  day 
the  chief  priests  and  principal  citizens 
went  about,  dressed  in  mourning,  using 
every  exertion  to  repress  the  lamentations 
of  the  people  over  their  murdered  friends 
and  relatives,  lest  such  demonstrations 
should  inflame  the  rage  of  Florus.  They 
were  soon  summoned  before  him,  and  he 
insisted  that  the  people  should  go  out  in 
a  body,  and  welcome  two  cohorts  which 
were  advancing  from  Coesarea.     With 
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the  utmost  difficulty  the  leading  citizens 
prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants  to  comply, 
and  when  they  went  they  were  received 
with  insalt,  for  Flonis  had  previously 
instructed  those  troops  not  to  answer 
the  salute,  and  to  fall  upon  the  Jews  if 
they  exhibited  any  dissatisfaction  at  this 
neglect.  The  result  was,  that  many  of 
the  citizens  were  either  wounded,  slain, 
or  crushed  to  death  in  the  crowd,  and  the 
remainder  driven  back  to  the  city.  The 
next  day  Florus  attempted  to  seize  tne 
Temple,  but  the  inhabitants  resisted  so 
bravely  that  the  Romans  were  compelled 
to  retire  into  the  royal  castle.  The 
covered  passage  which  led  from  the  castle 
of  Antonia  to  the  Temple  was  then 
demolished  by  the  Jews,  to  secure  their 
sanctuary  from  the  approach  of  the 
Romans.  Florus,  having  thus  sufficiently 
kindled  the  flame  of  discontent,  left  one 
cohort  in  the  city  and  returned  to  Cse- 
sarea* 

Shortly  after  this,  Agrippa  returned 
from  Alexandria  and  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem, accompanied  by  Neapolitanus,  the 
friend  of  the  Roman  general  Cestius 
Gallus,  who  had  been  informed  by 
Agrippa's  queen,  Berenice,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Jews,  of  the  cruel  conduct  of  Florus. 
Agrippa  and  his  companion  were  received 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  when 
Neapolitanus  saw  that  the-hostile  feeling 
of  the  citizens  was  solely  directed  against 
Floras,  he  exhorted  them  to  peace,  and 
returaed  to  Cestius.  Agrippa  also  ad- 
dressed a  speech  to  them  in  the  gymna- 
sium by  which  they  were  entirely  pacified, 
willingly  paid  the  arrears  of  the  tribute, 
and  rebuilt  the  covered  portico  between 
the  Temple  and  Antonia.  But  when 
he  ventured  afterwards  to  advise  them 
to  obey  Florus  until  another  Procurator 
arrived,  they  became  so  exasperated  that 
they  insulted  him,  attacked  him  with 
stones,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  city. 

A  party  was  now  formed  at  Jerusalem 
whose  sole  object  was  to  drive  matters  to 
the  utmost  extremity.  Eleazar,  president 
of  the  Temple,  a  son  of  the  high  priest 
Ananus,  persuaded  the,  priests,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  reject  all  the  offer- 


ings presented  by  Gentiles,  and  the  sa- 
crifices for  the  Emperor  were  consequently 
discontimied.  The  more  pradent  of  the 
principal  citizens  attempted  in  vain  to 
prevent  this  rash  determination,  and  they 
sent  deputies  to  Agrippa  and  Rorus,  to 
obtain  a  body  of  troops  to  keep  the  sedi- 
tious party  in  awe.  Floras,  who  rejoiced 
at  this  unequivocal  sign  of  the  revolt,  re- 
turaed no  answer;  but  Agrippa  sent  a 
body  of  three  thousand  horse,  and  with 
this  force  the  peaceable  party  took  pos- 
session of  the  Upper  City,  while  the 
Temple  and  the  Lower  City  were  seized 
by  the  revolters.  Many  obstinate  skir- 
mishes now  took  place  Jjetween  the  two 
factions.  Seven  days  afterwards  the  re- 
volters refused  to  admit  any  of  the  oppo- 
site party  into  the  Temple  at  a  particular 
,  feast;  and  they  even  broke  into  die  Upper 
City,  and  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Agrippa 
and  the  public  offices,  in  the  hope  that 
all  the  bonds  deposited  there  would  be 
destroyed,  and  the  assistance  of  those 
who  were  in  debt  secured.  The  next  day, 
the  5th  of  July,  A.D.  66^  they  attacked 
the  castle  of  Antonia,  which  they  took  in 
two  days,  and  put  the  Roman  garrison  to 
the  sword.  They  next  invested  the  castle 
of  Herod,  in  which  several  Jews  of  high 
rank  had  taken  refuge,  who  defended 
themselves  with  great  bravery.  While 
engaged  in  this  attack,  Menahem,  a  son 
of  the  notorious  Judas  of  Galilee,  entered 
Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  a  large  party  of 
followers,  chiefly  consisting  of  robbers 
and  other  desperate  characters,  well  arm- 
ed, assumed  the  regal  title,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  siege.  One  of  the  towers  was 
thrown  down  by  a  mine,  but  a  second 
wall  had  been  erected  within  by  the  be- 
sieged, which  protected  them  from  the 
assault  of  their  enemies.  The  sight  of 
this  unexpeeted  obstacle  damped  the  con- 
rage  of  the  assailants,  and  the  besieged 
took  that  opportunity  to  request  per- 
mission to  depart.  This  was  granted  to 
all  except  the  Romans,  who,  after  the 
Jews  had  withdrawn,  betook  themselves 
to  the  towers  of  the  castle^  which  were 
now  closely  invested,  *  but  many  of  them 
were  overtaken  and  slain.    On  the  fol* 
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lowing  day  the  high  priest  Anaousy  whb 
wtii  iomud  concealed  in  an  aqaedncty  was 
put  to  death  with  his  brother  Hezekiah» 
and  soon  after  the  usurper  Menahem  was 
dais  in  the  Temple  with  many  of  his  ad- 
herents by  Eleazar.  The  well  disposed 
citizens  now  hoped  that  the  revolt  would 
proceed  no  farther,  but  the  seditious  party 
»till  closely  besieged  the  Roman  soldiers 
in  the  royal  castle*  Metilius  their  com- 
mander offered  to  cq>itulate  if  the  gar- 
rison would  be  allowed  peaceably  to  de- 
part, and  the  besiegers  promised  with  an 
oath  to  allow-  them  to  pass  unmolested* 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Romans  laid 
down  their  arms  than  they  were  all  mas- 
sacred with  the  exception  of  Metilius^ 
who  saved  his  life  by  promising  to  be 
circumcised,  and  to  adopt  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion. This  perfidious  action  took  place 
OD  a  Sabbath* 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  almost  all 
the  Jews  in  Caesarea  were  put  to  death 
on  the  same  day — a  massacre  which 
caused  a  general  revolt  throughout  the 
ooontry.  The  RoBum  general  Cestius 
took  the  field  attended  by  Agrippa,  and 
after  repressing  disorders  in  various  parts 
he  encamped  at  Gabao,  about  fifty  stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  At  this  time  the  feast 
of  tabemades  was  celebrating  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  when  the  Jews  there  assembled 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Romans 
theyseiaed  their  weapons,  and  rushed 
oat  of  the  city  in  great  numbers,  and 
without  order,  on  the  Sabbath.  They 
attacked  the  Romans  with  a  tumultuous 
sboat,  forced  them  to  give  way,  and  slew 
upwards  of  500  men,  while  they  lost  only 
two  of  their  own  party.  The  Romans 
retreated  towards  Beth-horon,  where  they 
were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  one  Simon, 
aod  suffered  considerable  loss.  Agrippa 
now  sent  two  officers,  Boreeus  and  Phe- 
bos,  to  Jerusalem,  to  exhort  the  Jews  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  promising  them 
forgiveoesi,  but  the  rebels  killed  the  lat- 
ter and  wounded  the  former,  who  effect- 
ed his  escape.  This  act  was  strongly 
condemned  by  the  people  in  general,  and 
the  city  was  now  completely  divided  into 
Actions.    Cestius  returned  to  Scopu8> 


seven  stadia  from  Jerusaleniy  and  wait- 
ed three  days  for  pn^Kisals  of  peace  in 
vain.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  30th  of 
the  month  Tishri  (October),  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  two  northern  quarters 
of  the  city,  drove  the  rebels  into  the  In- 
ner City  and  the  Temple,  and  burnt  the 
timber  market  He  then  advanoedagainst 
the  Upper  City,  and  encamped  opposite 
the  royal  palace.  If  he  had  proceeded 
to  storm  the  walls  he  would  have  taken 
the  city  in  a  short  time  and  finished  the 
war,  but  some  of  his  officers,  supposed 
to  have  been  bribed  by  Florus>  persuad- 
ed him  to  abandon  his  design.  The 
peaceable  citizens  invited  Cestius  into 
the  city,  and  promised  to  open  the  gates ; 
but  the  Roman  general  hesitated,  distrust- 
ing their  sincerity.  The  design,  whatever 
it  was,  was  abandoned,  and  the  proposer 
was  thrown  over  the  .walls  by  the  rebels. 
For  five  days  the  Romans  exerted  every 
effort  to  obtain  possession  of  the  walls, 
and  on  the  sixth  a  chosen  party  assaulted 
the  Temple  on  the  north  side,  but  both 
attempts  were  unsuccessful.  The  Ro- 
mans now  formed  a  testudo,  under  cover 
of  which  they  undermined  the  walls,  and 
approached  the  gates  to  set  them  on  fire.. 
At  the  sight  of  thb  many  of  the  rebels 
fled  panic-struck  firom  the  city,  and  the 
people  joyfully  opened  the  gates  to  Ces- 
tius ;  but  he,  not  knowing  the  terror  of 
the  rebels  and  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  citizens,  unexpectedly  withdrew 
from  the  city.  This  movement  revived 
the  courage  of  the  seditious  faction ;  they 
pressed  on  him  during  his  retreat ;  often 
attacked  him  in  firont  and  rear,  until  at 
length  he  abandoned  his  military  ma- 
chines and  fied  to  Antipatris,  thus  con- 
cluding a  campaign  which  appears  to 
have  been  disastrous  chiefly  by  his  own 
indecision. 

The  revoiters,  on  their  return  to  Jeru- 
salem from  the  pursuit  of  Cestius,  per- 
suaded or  compelled  the  peaceable  citi- 
zens to  join  in  the  rebellion,  but  the  more 
prudent  now  left  the  city,  and  this  is  the 
time  referred  to  by  the  Evangelist,  Matt, 
xxiv.  15-20>  Military  and  civil  officers 
were  appointed,  and  the  government  of 
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Jerusalem  was  committed  to  another  high 
priesty  called  Ananus,  and  to  Joseph  the 
son  of  Grorion.  No  public  office  was  given 
to  Eleazar  on  account  of  his  arbitrary  dis- 
position, but  he  acquired  unbounded  in- 
duence  over  the  people  by  his  profes- 
sions, promises,  and  gifts,  the  last  of 
which  he  was  well  able  to  bestow,  as  he 
had  seized  most  of  the  booty  taken  from 
Cestius,  and  had  enriched  himself  from 
the  public  treasury.  Generals  were  also 
appointed  to  the  respective  districts  of 
Judea,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated 
•Josephus,  who  was  governor  of  Galilee ; 
but  as  our  immediate  business  is  exclusive- 
ly with  Jerusalem,  we  pass  them  over  for 
the  present.  When  the  high  priest  Ana- 
nus  saw  that  all  attempts  to  restore  peace 
were  vain,  he  put  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem 
in  a  state  of  defence,  provided  armour 
and  military  machines,'  and  diligently 
trained  the  young  men  in  arms.  Such 
was  the  state  of  matters  in  Jerusalem 
when  Vespasian,  in  A.D.  67»  entered 
Galilee  and  Samaria,  attended  by  Agrip- 
pa,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well- 
disciplined  army. 

The  Romans  were  every  where  suc- 
cessfcil,  and  the  Jews  suffered  defeat 
after  defeat,  yet,  with  an  obstinacy  pecu- 
liar to  them,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
destruction  by  persisting  in  the  war.  A 
personage  named  John  the  Gischalite  ef- 
fected hisr  escape  from  Gischalain  Galilee, 
when  that  town  was  taken  by  Titus  the  son 
of  Vespasian.  He  came  to  Jerusalem,  and 
although  he  endeavoured  as  much  as 
possible  to  conceal  the  disasters  of  the 
Jews  in  Galilee,  the  hopes  of  the  citi- 
zens were  considerably  depressed  by  the 
rumours.  Jerusalem  now  became  the  re- 
sort of  all  the  desperate  characters  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages;  and 
they  commenced  the  same  depredations 
in  the  city  which  they  had  committed  in 
the  country,  robbing  and  murdering  not 
only  secretly  and  during  the  night,  but 
openly,  and  by  day.  This  violence 
awed  the  citizens,  and  made  the  banditti 
still  more  daring.  They  invaded  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  high  priests,  and 
disposed  of  the  priesthood  by  lot  to 


the  meanest  of  the  inferior  priests ;  and 
in  this  way  one  Phannias,  a  labourer  in 
the  fields,  was  elevated  to  the  office,  who 
knew  nothing  of  its  duties,  and  conse- 
quently brought  it  into  contempt.  The 
citizens  were  at  length  roused,  by  the 
persuasions  of  Ananus,  against  those  out- 
laws, who  gave  themselves  the  name  of 
ZealotSy  and  they  withdrew  to  the  Tem- 
ple, which  they  made  the  citadel  of  their 
tyranny.  But  while  Ananus  was  ar- 
ranging hb  forces  the  2iealots  made  a 
sally  out  of  the  Temple  and  massacred 
all  they  encountered.  Although  the 
forces  of  Ananus  were  indifferently  and 
even  scantily  supplied  with  arms,  an  ob- 
stinate battle  ensued,  in  which  many  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Simi- 
lar conflicts  succeeded,  and  the  Zealots 
were  generally  victorious,  until  on  one 
occasion  Ananus  pressed  so  closely  on 
their  retreat  that  he  rushed  with  them 
into  the  Temple.  They  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  Inner  Court  and  closing  the 
gates,  and  Ananus,  out  of  reverence  to 
the  sacred  place,  declined  to  pursue  his 
advantage  farther;  but  he  left  a  gar*- 
rison  of  6000  men  in  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  were  relieved  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  cause  of  Ananus  was  publicly 
maintained  by  John  the  Gischalite,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  held  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  Zealots.  His 
treachery  was  suspected,  but  he  asserted 
his  fidelity  with  a  solemn  oath,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  removing  from  himsdf 
all  suspicion  that  he  was  sent  to  the 
Zealots  to  negotiate  a  peace.  On  this 
occasion  he  advised  the  Zealots  to  call 
the  Idumeans  or  Edomites  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  two  thousand  of  them  soon 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Ananus  shut  the  gates  against  them,  and 
in  vain  entreated  them  to  return.  They 
lay  all  night  before  the  city  exposed  to 
a  violent  storm  of  wind,  rain,  and  thun- 
der. The  Zealots  took  advantage  of  the 
noise  which  this  war  of  elements  occa- 
sioned, sawed  off  the  bars  which  confined 
the  gates  of  the  Temple  unheard  by 
the  garrison  in  the  Outer  Court,  went 
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uoperceived  to  the  gates  of  the  city, 
vhich  they  opened,  and  conducted  the 
Idumeans  to  the  Temple,  where  their 
associates  had  already  issued  from  the 
inner  court  to  meet  them.  Thus  united, 
they  attacked  the  garrison  in  the  outer 
court,  who  at  first  defended  themselves 
with  great  bravery,  but  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  Idumeans  among  them 
they  threw  down  their  swords  and  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  despair.  This  cry  awak- 
ened the  citizens,  who  responded  by  a 
shriek  of  terror.  The  garrison  in  the 
outer  court  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  many 
threw  themselves  from  the  porticoes  of 
the  Temple  into  the  city.  The  Idumeans 
then  rushed  into  the  city  and  murdered 
all  they  met,  seeking  especially  the  chief 
priests,  among  whom  Ananus  was  slain. 
Great  numbers  of  the  citizens  were 
massacred  by  the  united  Zealots  and 
Idumeans  ;  others  of  influence  were 
thrown  into  prison,  where  they  were 
ather  compelled  to  join  their  party  or 
barbarously  murdered;  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Zealots  at  length  disgusted  the  Idu- 
means, and  when  they  were  informed  of 
the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been  guilty, 
theyreleased  two  thousand  persons  whom 
they  had  taken  prisoners,  and  withdrew 
from  the  city,  mortified  at  the  violence 
of  their  allies.  Many  now  sought  re- 
fuge with  the  Romans,  who  beheld  with 
great  satisfaction  the  Jews  destroying 
each  other.  The  avenues  from  Jerusalem 
vere  indeed  strictly  guarded,  and  instant 
death  was  inflicted  on  those  who  were 
caaght  leaving  the  city,  but  money  could 
open  for  any  one  a  facility  of  escape, 
and  those  only  who  were  unable  or  un- 
willing to  bribe  the  sentinels  were  deli- 
vered up  and  executed  as  traitors.  The 
dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  citizens  lay 
unburied  in  the  streets,  and  no  one  ven- 
tured to  discharge  the  last  rites  of  hu- 
manity to  the  corpses  lest  he  himself 
should  be  subjected  to  the  resentment  of 
the  tyrants.  The  laws  of  God  were 
despised,  and  the  ministers  of  religion 
treated  as  fanatics  in  this  once  holy  but 
DOW  most  deeply  polluted  and  abandoned 
city ;  human  laws  were  completely  dis- 


regarded, and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  bloody  conflicts  between  the  con- 
tending factions.'  We  are  told  that 
every  species  of  enormity  was  practised  by 
the  Zealots,  and  especially  by  John  the 
Gischalite  and  his  Galileans.  To  plunder 
and  murder  the  rich  and  to  ravish  women 
was  mere  pastime  to  those  wretches,  and 
Josephus  well  describes  Jerusalem  as 
*'  one  great  brothel,  a  horrid  den  of  rob- 
bers, and  a  hateful  cave  of  murderers." 

Meanwhile,  Vespasian  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  region  round  Je- 
rusalem, and  was  adopting  vigorous  mea- 
sures to  cut  off  all  communication  with 
Jerusalem,  so  that  those  in  the  country 
who  favoured  the  Jews  could  not  join 
them  in  the  city.  While  occupied  in 
these  formidable  preparations  to  finish  the 
war,  the  pleasing  intelligence  was  brought 
to  him  that  he  had  been  called  to  the 
imperial  throne.  He  immediately  sent 
his  son  Titus  to  Judea,  and  he  himself 
set  sail  from  Rome  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter. 

In  A.D.  70,  before  the  advance  of 
Titus  to  Jerusalem,  the  city  was  inflicted 
by  a  third  faction.  Eleazar,  already 
mentioned,  who  had  at  first  separated  the 
Zealots  from  the  people,  and  induced 
them  to  retire  to  the  Temple,  pretended 
to  be  displeased  with  John  the  Gischalite, 
although  the  real  secret  of  his  animosity 
towards  him  was  jealousy  of  his  power. 
He  b&d  already,  according  to  Josephus, 
brought  over  some  of  the  more  influential 
persons  and  a  party  of  the  2^alots  to  his 
interest,  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
inner  court  of  the  Temple.;  but  as  his 
adherents  were  limited  in  numbers,  he 
remained  quiet  until  John  began  to  at- 
tack him.  The  Gischalite  found  his 
military  engines  of  little  use  in  these 
assaults,  the  part  of  the  Temple  occu- 
pied by  Eleazar  being  higher  than  that 
which  he  possessed,  yet  many  were 
slain,  and  some  even  at  the  altars,  for 
Eleazar  admitted  all  into  the  Temple 
who  wished  to.  ofier  sacrifices.  John 
was  also  compelled  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant warfare  with  Simon,  who  was  in 
podsession  of  the  Upper  and  of  a  great 
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part  of  the  Lower  City.  Tkut  situatedi. 
the  GiBchalite^  who  supported  himself 
and  his  followers  by  plundering  the  peo- 
ple, carried  on  a  continual  twofold  war 
— the  one  agfunst  Eleazar^  who  lived  on 
the  stores  of  the  Temple,  and  the  other 
against  Simon,  who  was  so  liberally  sup- 
plied with  necessaries  by  the  people  that 
his  men  were  often  found  intoxicated. 
John  made  frequent  attacks  against  Simon, 
and  set  fire  to  the  streets  as  far  as  he 
could  penetrates  and  Simon  retaliated 
by  burning  all  the  houses  which  stood  in 
his  way.  All  the  streets  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Temple  were  destroyed,  and 
immense  quantities  of  provisions  con- 
sumed in  the  flames ;  nor  was  there  any 
chance  of  escape  from  this  misery,  as  all 
the  avenues  were  now  strictly  guarded. 
The  citizens  dared  not  even  complain, 
lor  whoever  exhibited  any  symptom  of 
discontent  was  sure  to  be  murdered  as  a 
firiend  to  the  Romans,  and  his  body 
thrown  out  unburied  among  the  heaps  of 
dead  which  had  been  slain  in  battle,  or 
had  fallen  by  thb  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. When  John  perceived  that  he 
could  gain  no  advantage  over  Eleazar  in 
the  Inner  Court  of  the  Temple,  he  con- 
structed nM>veable  towers  of  the  timber 
belonging  to  the  edifice ;  but  beibre  he 
could  use  them  Titus  advanced  against 
the  city  with  'four  legions  of  Roman 
soldiers  and  a  strong  tx>dy  of  auxilia- 
ries. ^ 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  divine 
justice  was  to  be  inflicted  on  this  most 
sinful,  polluted,  and  apostate  city,  and 
its  siege  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  ancient  or  modern  history.  The 
Jewish  historian  chiefly  supplies  us  with 
the  narrative,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  substance  as  condensed  by  Professor 
Jahn. 

Titus  led  his '  army  from  Ceesarea 
through  Samaria  and  Gophna  to  Gabaoth- 
SauL  It  was  now  time  for  all  who  wish- 
ed to  escape  to  flee  from  the  dty,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  Chnst,  Matt 
xxiv.  16-20.  Titus  encamped  about 
thirty  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  then 
vode  forward  with  six  hundred  cavalry 


to  reconnoitre  the  condition  and  strength 
of  the  place,  and  to  learn  the  dispositions 
of  the  Jews,  for  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  people  wished  for  peaee.   Wheir 
he  drew  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  oppo- 
site the  tower  of  Psephinus,  the  besieged 
rushed  out  by  the  Women's  Tower,  nc^ar 
the  monument  of  Helena,  separated  him 
from  the  main  body  of  his  party,  and 
surrounded  him  and  a  few  horsemen 
who  kept  dose  by  his  side.     He  was 
unable  to  go  forward  for  some  time  on 
account  of  the  ditches  and  garden  walls, 
and  a  large  body  of  Jews  threatened 
to  cut  off  his  retreat,  but  at  length  he 
broke  through  the  ranks  of  his  enemies, 
and  escaped  from  the  shower  of  darts 
and    arrows    which    fell    around    him, 
though  he  wore  no  coat  of  mail,  nor 
armour  of  any  kind.      Titus  then  ad- 
vanced to  Scopus,  where  he  could  view 
the  northern  part  of  the  city.     He  here 
posted  three  legions,  and  formed  a  line 
of  entrenchments  behind  them.      The 
legion  which  arrived  from  Jericho  en- 
camped on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  he 
then  began  his  line  of  circumvallation. 
While  the   Romans  were   entrenching 
their  camp,  the  three  conflicting  parties 
in  Jerusdem  united    and    sallied    out 
against   the    legion  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.     These  attacks  were  often  re- 
peated, but  this  union  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  when  Eleazar  opened  the  gates 
of  the  inner  oourt  of  the  Temple  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  to  admit  the  people, 
John  sent  some  of  his  adherents  among 
them  with  weapons  concealed  under  their 
garments.    The  Zealots  sought  refuge  in 
the  subterranean  vaults,  and  there  was  a 
bloody  massacre  among  the  people.    The 
former  were  drawn  from  their  places  of 
concealment  and  dismissed  without  in- 
jury.   John  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  Temple,  and  there  remained  only 
two  parties  at  Jerusalem,  those  of  Simon 
and  of  John. 

*  Titus  suffered  considerably  for  want  of 
water— -a  deprivation  to  be  expected  in 
a  country  like  that  around  Jerusalem,  yet 
the  preparations  for  the  siege  were  not 
interrupted.     Under  the  protection  of  a 
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strong  guard,  he  cut  down  the  treeB,  de- 
stroyed the  garden  waOs  and  fences,  and 
began  to  level  the  whole  space  between 
Scopus  and  the  Serpent's  Pool.  During 
the  progress  of  this  work  he  summoned 
the  city  to  surrender  without  effect* 
On  the  next  day  the  Jews,  by  a  strata- 
geaiy  madje  a  sally  on  the  Romans  with 
considerable  success.  Four  days  after- 
wards the  wwk  of  levelling  the  ground 
was  completed,  and  Titus  then  stationed 
a  party  of  his  bravest  soldiers  near  the 
walk  on  the  west  side  of  the  dty  to  pre- 
vent the  assaults  of  the  Jews,  and  under 
thift  protection  he  removed  his  camp  to  a 
position  only  two  stadia  firom  the  city, 
but  the  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
still  remained.  In  this  manner  the 
city  was  blockaded  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  when  a  great  concourse  of  Jews 
had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  feast.  Si« 
mon  had  under  his  command  about  fifteen 
thousand  men  including  Idumeans,  and 
held  possession  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Qty,  and  the  walls  as  far  as  Kedron  and 
Siloam.  John  had  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  including  the  Zealots  who 
had  joined  his  party,  and  held  the  Temple, 
the  Valley  of  Kedron,  and  those  places 
adjoining  the  Temple — ^the  common  bat- 
tle ground  of  both  parties,  where  they 
still  continued  their  conflicts. 

After  Titus  had  blockaded  the  city,  he 
determined  to  make  an  assault  upon  it 
at  a  place  where  the  outer  wall  was  the 
lowest,  and  whence  a  passage  to  the  third 
wall  could  be  easily  effected.  Josephus 
approached  that  part  of  the  wall  to  per- 
suade the  Jews  to  surrender,  but  they 
answered  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  and 
wounded  Nicanor,  a  Roman  officer,  in 
the  shoulder.  Titus  then  gave  orders  for 
the  raising  of  the  necessary  banks,  which 
the  soldiers  soon  completed,  being  pro- 
tected from  the  Jews  by  their  military  en- 
gines. John  could  not  attack  the  Romans 
through  fear  of  Simon,  who  nevertheless 
brought  upon  the  wall  the  military  ma* 
chines  taken  fcom  Cestius,  and  plied 
them  vigorously,  but  they  produced  little 
effect  on  account  of  the  unskilfulness  of 
his  men.    The  sallies  he  made  were  also 


unavailing.  After  the  banks  had  been 
raised  three  moveable  towers  were  con- 
structed upon  them,  and  the  battering 
rams  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  walls 
at  three  different  places.  The  noise  and 
destruction  occasioned  by  these  machines 
excited  a  cry  of  terror  throughout  the 
city.  One  of  the  towers  fell,  but  this 
accident  did  not  interrupt  the  progress 
of  the  siege ;  the  other  two  continued  to 
act,  and  the  wall  gave  way.  The  Romans 
then  rushed  in  through  the  breach,  opened 
the  gates,  and  took  possession  of  the  new 
part  of  the  city  fourteen  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  siege.  They  de- 
molished a  great  part  of  the  outer  wallf 
and  the  Jews  retired  into  the  Inner  City. 
The  Romans  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  wall  in  five  days,  and  stormed  the 
defences.  Wishing  to  spare  the  city,  they 
threw  down  none  of  the  second  wall — an 
act  of  moderation  which  nearly  proved 
&tal  to  them,  for  the  Jews  made  a  vigor- 
ous resistance,  and  an  obstinate  battle 
was  fought  in  the  streets,  which  obliged 
Titus  to  open  a  way  to  retreat.  The 
courage  of  the  Jews  was  revived  by  this 
transient  success ;  they  took  possession 
of  the  breach,  and  maintained  their  ground 
three  days.  The  Romans  now  demo- 
lished a  large  part  of  the  wall,  and  gained 
this  part  of  the  city. 

Titus  suspended  his  operations  four  days 
in  the  hope  that  famine  would  compel  the 
Jews  to  surrender,  and  on  the  fifth  he 
began  to  raise  a  bank  against  the  tower 
of  Antonia.  He  again  sent  Josephus  to 
persuade  them  to  yield,  but  they  replied 
by  insults  and  ridicule.  While  the  Jews 
thus  obstinately  resbted,  and  the  Romans 
were  vigorously  pressing  the  siege,  seve- 
ral of  the  citizens  contrived  to  escape* 
fh>m  the  city.  They  sold  their  property 
to  any  purchaser,  and  some  were  even 
known  to  swallow  their  money  that  they 
might  not  be  plundered  by  the  robbers. 
Titus  permitted  them  to  pass  through  his 
camp,  and  go  wherever  they  chose.  The 
besieged  now  began  to  suffer  the  miseries 
of  famine;  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
were  forcibly  entered  in  search  of  food^ 
the  inmates  scourged  if  they  preteniled 
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to  have  none,  and  if  any  was  afterwards 
found  they  were  beaten  for  their  decep- 
tion. If  any  one  appeared  in  good  health 
he  was  immediately  suspected  of  having 
provisions  concealed,  his  house  was  broken 
open,  and  his  family  inhumanly  treated, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  The  rich 
were  impeached  by  false  witnesses  of  either 
wishing  to  leave  the  city  or  of  betraying 
it  to  the  Romans,  and  were  executed  with- 
^  out  mercy.  The  most  shamefol  atrocities 
were  hourly  committed.  Josephus  justly 
observes  that  no  city  ever  suffered  so 
severely,  nor  was  there  ever  on  the  earth 
a  more  abandoned  race  of  men  than  those 
who  then  had  possession  of  Jerusalem. 
As  their  distresses  oflen  compelled  them 
to  venture  out  of  the  city  in  quest  of  food, 
Titus  waylaid  them,  and  scourged  and 
crucified  all  those  whom  he  caught  in 
sight  of  their  countrymen.  Hundreds  were 
often  executed  in  one  da}',  and  the  Ro- 
mans even  invented  new  modes  of  cruci- 
fixion, to  render  the  punishment  more 
ignominious.  The  Jews  gave  out  that 
these  unhappy  persons  were  deserters,  but 
Titus  cut  off  the  hands  of  some  of  his 
prisoners,  and  sent  them  back  mutilated 
to  the  city,  to  inform  their  countrymen 
that  none  except  prisoners  of  war  would 
be  punished.  He  again  warned  Simon 
and  John  not  to  compel  him  to  de- 
stroy their  city  and  Temple,  and  to  save 
their  own  lives  by  a  timely  surrender,  but 
they  replied  that  they  despised  death,  and 
that,  as  to  the  Temple,  the  world  was 
God's  temple,  and  a  far  more  magnificent 
one  than  that  which  the  Romans  threat- 
ened to  destroy. 

The  preparations  for  the  assault  of  An-> 
tonia  were  continued.  Between  the  2d 
and  29th  days  of  May  four  banks  were 
completed  for  the  assaalt  on  the  tower, 
yet  the  indomitable  Jews  contrived  to 
destroy  two  of  them,  and  compelled  the 
Romans  to  retreat  to  their  camp,  where 
they  sustained  a  bloody  conflict  before 
they  could  drive  back  the  assailants.  As 
materials  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
banks  could  not  be  procured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Titus  built  a  wall  round  the 
•ntire    circumference    of   the  city,   to 


compel  the  Jews  id  farrenderbyfanbe. 
This  immense  work  was  completed  bytk 
soldiers  in  ten  days;  andtheoiBoetsffae 
on  duty  by  turns  to  enforce  the  ^  '\ 
lance  of  the  s^itinels,  and  eot  off  ail  9 
escape  fit>m  the  city*   The  bedegediwv 
experienced  the  distresses  of  famioeioiB 
its  horrors;  multitudes  died  of  traoger. 
dead  bodies  were  plundered,  and  the  las 
firagment  of  covering  was  torn  fron  ^ 
dead  and  dying.     The  dead  bodies  ven 
thrown  over  the  walls,  and  vhen  Tit» 
saw  the  defiles  full  of  corpses,  be  oM 
Heaven  to  witness  that  the  Jevi  ven 
the  authors  of  their  own  miseries.  Tb^ 
humanity  of  the  Roman  induced  him  to 
reconstruct  the  banks  against  the  tover 
of  Antonia,  that  he  might  shorten  the  dis- 
tress and  save  the  remainder  of  the  people, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  bring  wood  for  this 
work  from  a  considerable  distance.  Meun 
while  the  tyranny  of  Simon  continue] 
unabated;  he  put  to  death  the  high  pi^ 
Matthias,  his  three  sons,  the  high  priest 
Annanias,  and  fifteen  men  of  the  first  rank. 
This  and  other  crueRies  induced  aq  officer    l 
named  Judas  with  ten  confidential  fneDds 
to  meditate  a  surrender  of  the  city:  w 
offer  was  made  to  Titus,  but  before  bis 
decision  was  known  the  plot  was  disco- 
vered, and  Judas  and  his  accomplices 
were  put  to  death.    Another  attempt  was 
made  by  Josephus  to  induce  the  Jews  to 
surrender,  but  as  he  was  going  round  the 
walls  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
head  with  a  stone  and  fell  insensible. 
The   Romans  rescued  him  with  some 
difficulty  from  the  hands  of  his  country- 
men, who  rushed  out  to  seize  him  and 
drag  him  into  the  city.     It  was  supposed 
that  he  was  dead  until  he  again  made  his 
appearance,  and  in  vain  urged  them  to 
submit. 

The  distresses  of  the  besieged  daily 
increased.  Many  finding  no  other  way 
of  escape  leaped  from  the  walls ;  others, 
under  pretence  of  making  an  assault,  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  the  Romans,  among 
whom  numbers  lost  their  lives  by  impru- 
dently eating  too  much  food.  As  it  was  well 
known  that  many  of  the  Jews  had  swal- 
lowed their  money,  it  is  said  that  the  Arab 
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and  Syrian  anziltaries  cut  open  the  bodies 
of  two  thousand  deserters  in  one  night  in 
search  of  gold.  Titus  prohibited  under 
pain  of  death  this  inhuman  crime,  yet  it 
was  still  secretly  practised;  and  Josephus 
observes,  in  reference  to  this  afiair,  that 
**  God  condemned  the  whole  nation,  turn- 
ing every  course  that  was  taken  for  their 
preBervation  to  their  own  destruction." 
John  now  seized  the  consecrated  gifts 
and  sacred  utensils  of  the  Temple,  im- 
pioosly  alleging  that  those  who  fought  for 
God  had  a  right  to  the  things  dedicated 
to  God.  A  person  named  Manueus  fled 
to  the  Romans,  and  he  acknowledged  to 
Titus  that  from  the  14th  day  of  April 
(Xanthicus)  to  the  1st  day  of  July  (Pa- 
nemus),  no  fewer  than  115,880  dead  bo- 
dies had  been  carried  through  one  gate 
of  the  city  where  he  was  stationed,  ex- 
clusive of  those  burned  by  relatives. 
Some  deserters  estimated  the  number  of 
dead  at  600,000,  and  those  disposed  of 
otherwise  could  not  be  calculated.  At 
last  the  corpses  became  so  numerous  that 
they  were  thrown  together  in  heaps. 

The  tower  of  Anton ia  was  taken  dur« 
ing  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July.  Titus 
brought  up  his  army  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, and  rushed  after  the  retreating  Jews 
into  the  Temple.  An  obstinate  battle 
was  fought,  which  continued  till  noon, 
when  the  Romans  were  compelled  to  with« 
draw,  and  content  themselves  with  the 
possession  of  the  tower.  It  was  ordered 
to  be  destroyed  by  Titus  to  open  an 
easier  passage  to  his  army,  and  in  seven 
days  it  was  entirely  levelled.  Over- 
tures were  again  made  to  the  Jews  to  sub- 
mit, that  their  city  and  Temple  might  be 
preserved,  and  their  own  countrymen 
who  had  escaped  to  the  Romans  entreated 
them  to  surrender  in  vain;  Titus  also 
addressed  them  by  Josephus  as  his  inter- 
preter to  the  same  effect,  but  his  modera- 
tion was  ascribed  to  cowardice,  and  he 
recommenced  hostilities.  Four  banks 
wer%  begun  on  the  site  of  the  tower  of 
Antonia.  The  Jews  made  a  desperate 
sally  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  was 
attended  with  considerable  loss  on  both 
sides.     The  Romans  having  now  nearly 
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completed  their  works,  the  Jews  them- 
selves set  fire  to  the  northern  cloister  of 
the  Temple  against  which  the  banks  were 
directed,  and  two  days  afterwards  the 
adjoining  cloister  was  burnt  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Still  the  Jews  not  only  resisted 
their  assailants  by  force,  but  annoyed 
them  in  every  possible  way  by  stratagem. 
Meanwhile  the  famine  became  daily  more 
distressing  in  the  Upper  City  and  in  the 
Temple,  and  multitudes  died  of  hunger. 
Every  possible  place  was  ransacked  for 
food,  and  when  none  was  found  the  plun- 
derers devoured  anything  they  could 
swallow — ^their  girdles,  sandals,  the  lea- 
ther of  their  shields,  and  dried  grass,  of 
which  a  very  small  quantity  was  sold  for 
four  drachms.  A  woman  of  a  distinguished 
family  in  Peraea,  who  had  been  frequently 
plundered  by  the  robbers  and  deprived 
of  every  morsel  of  food,  at  last  murdered 
her  own  son  at  the  breast,  and  roasted 
one-half  of  the  infant  Allured  by  the 
smell  some  Jews  rushed  into  the  house 
and  demanded  food.  She  confessed  what 
she  had  done,  showed  them  the  half  of 
the  child  which  remained,  and  in  a  frantic 
manner  invited  them  to  partake.  Al- 
though they  were  now  inured  to  scenes 
of  misery,  this  horrid  transaction  struck 
them  with  dismay,  and  spread  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  city.  It  was  soon 
known  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  Titus 
again  protested  that  he  was  not  the  author 
of  these  calamities,  as  he  had  frequently 
offered  peace  to  the  Jews. 

On  the  8th  day  of  August,  and  for  six 
days  successively,  the  battering  rams  were 
plied  against  the  Temple  without  effect ; 
at  the  same  time  the  Romans  ineffec- 
tually attempted  to  undermine  the  north- 
ern gate.  They  then  ascended  the  clois- 
ters with  their  ladders,  but  the  Jews  beat 
them  off  and  captured  one  of  their  stand- 
ards. Titus  now  determined  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  close,  and  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  set  fire  to  the  gates  of  the  Temple. 
When  the  silver-work  had  melted  the 
flames  were  communicated  to  the  wood, 
and  extended  to  the  cloisters.  The  fire 
continued  to  rage  a  day  and  a  night, 
without  the  Jews  making  any  effort  to 
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repress  it.  On  the  following  day  Titus 
ordered  his  own  soldiers  to  extinguish 
the  fire  and  open  a  way  to  the  Temple, 
after  which  he  held  a  council  of  war  re- 
specting the  preservation  of  the  edifice. 
Some  of  his  officers  urged  that  it  ought 
to  be  destroyed,  as  the  Jews  would  always 
make  it  their  rallying  point  and  excite 
perpetual  disturbances,  but  Titus  insisted 
on  preserving  it  if  possible,  alleging  that 
such  a  magnificent  building  would  be  an 
ornament  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Orders 
were  accordingly  issued  that  the  sane- 
tuary  should  not  be  injured.  The  next 
day  the  Jews  made  two  firuitless  sallies 
through  the  eastern  gate. 

Titus  intended  to  storm  the  Temple  the 
next  day,  when  it  happened  that  those 
soldiers  who  had  extinguished  the  fire 
in  the  outer  court  rushed  in  after  the 
Jews  into  the  inner  court  when  repelling 
one  of  their  sallies.    A  Roman  soldier 
seized  a  firebrand,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  comrades  pitched  it  through  a  small 
door  or  window  into  a  passage  which 
communicated  with  the  apartments  on 
the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary.     Titus 
immediately  hastened  to  stop  the  con- 
flagration, but  though  he  raised  his  voice 
and  beckoned  his  hand,  the  soldiers,  who 
were  still  fighting  with  the  Jews,  paid  no 
attention  to  him.    Even  those  wh'o  fol- 
lowed him  disregarded  his  entreaties  and 
threats,  and  rather  made  every  efibrt  to 
increase  the  flames.     The  whole  space 
round  the  altar  was  now  covered  with 
dead  bodies,  and  streams  of  blobd  and 
gore  flowed  down  the   stairs  into  the 
outer  court.      When    Titus    perceived 
that  his  soldiers  would  not   extinguish 
the  flames,  he  went  with  his  generals  into 
the  sanctuary  and  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
fire  consuming  the  adjacent  apartments 
not  having  penetrated  into  the  interior. 
When  he  returned  he  made  another  effort 
to  save  the  edifice,  which  was  equally 
unavailing ;  on  the  contrary,  the  soldiers 
applied  firebrands  to  the  gates,  the  flames 
burst  out  from  the  sanctuary  with  re- 
doubled fury,  and  Titus,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  save  the  Temple,  withdrew  to 
his  quarters.    During  the  conflagration 


the  Romans  plundered  whatever  .they 
could  find,  and  cut  down  all  they  met, 
but  the  Zealots  and  others  forced  their 
way  through  them  and  fled  to  the  Upper 
City.  The  cloisters  of  the  inner  court  were 
burnt,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  was 
speedily  destroyed.  About  six  thousand 
people,  chiefly  women  and  children,  lost 
their  lives  in  the  outer  court  by  their  mis- 
placed confidence  in  an  impostor,  who 
directed  them  to  go  into  the  Temple, 
where  God  would  work  miracles  for  their 
deliverance. 

The  omens  which  are  said  to  have 
preceded  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
are  related  by  Josephus  and  Tacitus  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks 
and   Romans.      The  former  says  that 
before  the  siege  a  star  resembling  a 
sword  stood  over  the  city,  and  a  comet 
continued  a  whole  year.     At  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  a  dazzling  light  sud- 
denly shone  during  midnight  round  the 
altar  and  the  sanctuary,  which  continued 
for  half  an  hour.     At  the  same  festival 
a  heifer  led  by  the  high  priest  to  be  sa- 
crificed  brought  forth  a  lamb  in  the 
midst  of  the  Temple.    The  eastern  gate 
of  the  inner  court,  which  was  of  im- 
mense weight,  and  its  bolts  fastened  deep 
into  one  entire  stone,  opened  mysterious- 
ly about  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night 
Chariots  and  troops  of  soldiers  in  armour 
were  also  seen  running  about  in  the 
clouds,  as  if  encompassing  and  storming 
a  city.    At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  the 
priests  were  entering  by  night  into  the 
inner  court  to  perform  their  ministrations, 
they  heard  an  astounding  noise,  accom- 
panied by  a  loud  quaking,  after  which  a 
simultaneous  exclamation,  *'  Let  us  re- 
move hence."    But  the  most  remarkable 
instance  is  that  of  a  husbandman,  who 
four  years  before  the  war  commenced 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  went  through  the 
streets  exclaiming,  "  A  voice  from  the 
east,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  from 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  a  voice  agptinst 
Jerusalem  and  the  holy  house,  a  voice 
against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides, 
and  a  voice  against  this  whole  people." 
He   was  repeatedly    punished    by  the 
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citizens,  but  be  persisted  in  his  singular 
cry.  He  was  at  length  brought  before  the 
Prociirator»  who  ordered  him  again  to 
be  scourgedy  but  at  every  lash  he  ex- 
elaimedy  ^ 'Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem  I" 
He  never  compkined  of  this  treatment 
or  supplicated  mercy,  and  continued  his 
direful  exclamation  '*  for  seven  months 
and  five  days  without  growing  hoarse,  or 
being  tired  therewith,  until  the  very  time 
when  he  saw  his  prediction  fulfilled  in 
earnest,  when  it  ceased ;  for  as  he  was 
going  round  the  wall,  he  cried  with  his 
utmost  force,  *  Woe,  woe  to  the  city 
again,  and  to  the  people,  and  to  the  holy 
house.' "  He  had  just  added,  "  Woe  to 
myself  also,"  when  he  was  struck  dead 
by  a  stone  from  one  of  the  engines. 
Whatever  credit  may  be  awarded  to  the 
truth  of  these  omens  they  are  curious 
traditions. 

The  Roman  soldiers  now  carried  their 
standards  round  the  burning  Temple, 
and  set  them  up  before  the  eastern  gate, 
where  they  saluted  Titus  as  Imperator. 
They  were  greatly  elated  by  the  rich 
booty  tfaej  had  taken,  which  was  so  con- 
siderable  that  gold  fell  half  its  value  in 
Syria.     Meanwhile  the  Zealots  and  their 
associates,  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty, requested  an  armistice,  which  Titus 
granted ;  but  when  they  demanded  per- 
nisBbn  to  depart  he  broke  off  all  nego- 
tiation with  them.     The  Lower  City  was 
then  given  up  to  pillage  and  the  flames. 
The  Zealots  forced  a  passage  through 
the  Romans,  and  crowded  into  the  royal 
castle,  in  which  many  of  them  had  depo- 
sited their  treasures  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  place,  but  they  were  soon 
expelled  by  the  triumphant  assailants, 
who  put  8400  of  them  to  the  sword  and 
seized  their  effects.    On  the  following 
day  the  Zealots  took  refuge  in  the  Upper 
City,  and  the  Romans  burnt  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  Lower  City  as  far  as 
Siloam.    Josephus  made  another  attempt 
to  persuade  them  to  surrender,  but  they 
answered  him  with  insults,  and  boasted 
that  they  had  left  nothing  for  the  Romans. 
They  were  closdy  besieged,  and  could 
no  longer  either  engage  with  the  Romans 


in  battle  or  effect  an  escape,  as  tlieir 
leaders  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  them 
to  prevent  their  fliglit. 

While  Titus  was  preparing  for  an  as- 
sault  on   the    Upper  City,    by   raising 
banks  and  stationing  his  troops,  a  depu- 
tation arrived  from  the  Idumeans  offer- 
ing to  surrender,  and  their  submission 
was  readily  accepted ;  but  the  Jews  dis- 
covered their  design,   and  the  leaders 
were  executed  by  Simon.     The  Ronians 
sold  numbers  of  deserters  for  a  trifling 
sum  as  slaves,  and  dismissed  40,000  cap- 
tives of  low  rank,  for  whom  they  could 
not  find  purchasers.      At  this  crisis  a 
priest,  on   condition  of  his  life   being 
spared,  delivered  to  Titus  two  candle- 
sticks formed  like  the  candlesticks  of  the 
Temple,  some  tables,   cups,  and  other 
vessels,  all  of  solid  gold,  preserved  from 
the  wreck  of  the  sacred  treasury,  together 
with  the  sacred  veils,  the  official  robes  of 
the  high  priest,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  and  many  of  the  consecrated 
utensils.     The  treasurer  of  the  Temple, 
who  was  taken  prisoner,  also  delivered  to 
Titus  the  robes  and  girdles  of  the  priests, 
a  great  quantity  of  purple  and  scarlet, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  other  sweet  spices 
used  for  incense. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  machines 
were  brought  to  play  against  the  Upper 
City.  Some  of  the  besieged  crept  into 
the  vaults  and  others  retired  to  the  castle, 
while  a  few  remained  to  make  a  feeble 
defence  of  the  walls.  A  breach  was  soon 
made,  and  the  Jews  fled.  The  city  was 
entered  without  much  resistance,  some 
of  the  leaders  only  attempting  to  drive 
the  Romans  from  the  breach,  or  to  open 
a  passage  through  them ;  the  Jews  were 
massacred  in  the  streets,  and  the  hou!«es 
were  burnt  to  which  they  retired.  Many 
houses  which  the  Romans  entered  for  tl)(> 
purpose  of  plunder  were  found  filled  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died 
of  hunger.  Multitudes  were  slain,  and 
in  the  evening  the  conquest  was  com- 
plete. When  Titus  examined  the  citv, 
he  was  astonished  at  its  strength,  parti- 
cularly the  towers  which  the  besieged 
had  hastily  abanrUwird,  and  exclaimed 
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that  it  was  surely  God  who  had  expelled 
the  Jews  from  such  fortifications,  for 
man  could  never  have  done  it.  He  issued 
orders  that  none  should  be  put  to  death 
except  those  who  were  found  in  arms, 
but  the  soldiers  massacred  the  old  and 
helpless,  and  shut  up  the  young  and 
strong  in  the  precincts  of  the  ruined 
Temple,  where  they  were  guarded  by  the 
freedmen  of  Titus. 

Thus  fell  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  71>  ac- 
cording to  the  common  reckoning,  and  in 
A.  D.  74,  according  to  other  calculations. 
The  Romans  set  fire  to  the  city  and  de- 
stroyed the  walls,  preserving  only  the  west- 
em  part  and  three  of  the  highest  towers 
as  memorials  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
city,  and  as  a  residence  for  the  tenth  le- 
gion which  was  left  as  agarrison.  Josephus 
expressly  says  that  the  ground  on  which 
the  Temple  stood  was  levelled  as  though 
no  building  had  ever  stood  upon  it,  which 
verified  our  Saviour's  prediction.  Matt. 
xxiv.  2.  When  the  Romans  searched  the 
subterranean  vaults  they  found  more  than 
two  thousand  dead  bodies  of  those  who 
had  slain  themselves,  or  who  had  died  of 
hunger.  Although  the  Zealots  and  rob- 
bers were  condemned  to  death,  the  hand- 
somest of  them  were  selected  for  the 
triumph  of  Titus  at  Rome,  and  many  of 
them  were  sent  to  work  in  the  Egyptian 
mines.  Titus  also  presented  numbers  of 
them  to  the  theatres  in  the  provinces. 
John,  who  was  suffering  from  hunger  in 
the  vaults,  implored  mercy  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  was*  pardoned,  but  he  was  ever 
afterwards  kept  in  chains.  His  rival 
Simon  was  subsequently  found  conceal- 
ed among  the  ruins  of  the  city,  put  in 
chains  and  taken  to  Oesarea,  whence 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  destined  for  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror.  The  number 
of  captives  during  the  whole  war  amount- 
ed to  97)000,  and  about  a  million  of 
persons  perished  in  the  siege.  This  is 
not  incredible  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  city  was  besieged  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  when  it  was  crowded  with 
worshippers  from  all  parts  of  Judea. 
Josephus  informs  us  that  during  the  ex- 
amination of  the  captives  about  12,000 


of  them  died,  some  of  hunger,  and  others 
because  they  refused  to  eat  the  food 
offered  to  them. 

Jerusalem  was  thus  destroyed  by  Titus, 
who  soon  afterwards  marched  to  Caesarea 
on  the  sea  with  his  troops,  his  prisoners, 
and  his  booty.     Within  three  hundred 
years   afterwards  Julian   the  Apostate, 
with  a  view  of  disproving  the  Christian 
prophecies,    attempted    to    rebuild  the 
Temple,  and  promised  to  re-establish  the 
Jews  in  their  paternal  city.     The  work 
was  begun,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  were  again  laid ;  but,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  that  age,  fearful  balls 
of  fire,  bursting  from  the  earth,  sometimes 
burned  the  workmen,  rendered  the  place 
inaccessible,  and  caused  them  to  desist 
from  the  undertaking.     Whatever  credit 
may  be  given  to  this  story,  which  is  tes- 
tified by  several  writers,  it  is  certain  that 
the  work  was  stopped  in  a  remarkable 
manner.     St  Chrysostom,  who  was  a  liv- 
ing witness,  appealed  to  the  existing  state 
of  the  foundations  and  to  the  universal 
testimony  given   to  the   fact;  and  Dr 
Clarke,  who  minutely  examined  the  spot, 
asserts  that  **  there  seems  every  reason 
for  believing  that  in  the  reticulated  re- 
mains still  visible   on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  is  seen  a  standing  monument  of 
Julian's  discomfiture."  Another  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  marks  the  destruction 
of  this  guilty  city.     Since  its  fall  the 
Jews  have  never  had  a  Mosaic  or  theo- 
cratic government.     Attempts  have  in- 
deed been  made  to  re-establish  their  in- 
dependence, but  these  have  always  failed, 
and  their  nation,  scattered  throughout 
every  country  and  in  every  clime,  has 
existed  only  to  be  the  scorn  and  contempt 
of  the  world. 

n.  Modem  Jerusalem^ — Although 
Titus  reduced  the  ancient  city  to  a  mass 
of  ruins,  yet  after  the  departure  of  the 
Roman  army  some  Jews  still  lingered 
near  the  site  of  their  devoted  capital. 
The  Roman  conqueror  left  a  few  me- 
morials of  its  former  greatness,  and  the 
towers  in  particular  continued  to  be 
occupied  by  a  garrison,  stationed  there 
to   keep  the   neighbouring  country   in 
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sabjection;  bat  wbat  was  left  by  Titus 
was  completely  destroyed  by  a  new  revolt 
in   the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
who  extinguished  every  memorial  of  the 
ancient  city  reared  by  art,  the  more  dur- 
able features  of  nature  only  resisting  the 
vengeance  of  the  conqueror.    So  entirely 
was  everything  effaced  that  nothing  re- 
mained by  which  the  original  plan  could 
be  defined  with  accuracy,  and  hence  the 
numerous  controversies  which  the  learned 
have  maintained  respecting  its  localities. 
Adrian  rebuilt  the  city  under  the  name 
of  JSiia  Capitolina,  considerably  deviating 
from  the  ancient  site,  and  no  Jew  was 
permitted  to  enter  within  its  walls  under 
pain  of  death.     He  also  erected  a  temple 
to  Jupiter  on  the  site  of  the  temple  to 
Jehovah,  and  the  rites  of  the  mythology 
succeeded  the  sacred  mysteries  on  Mount 
Moriah.     The  Jews,  enraged  at  this  pro- 
fanation of  the  holy  place  by  idolatrous 
sacrifices,  simultaneously  rebelled  in  A.D. 
134,  and  a  long  and  bloody  war  ensued, 
for  which  the  Jews  scattered  over  the 
vhole  Empire  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions.    There  are  no  authentic  accounts 
of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  under  its  new 
name,   its  extent  or  its  population,  but 
it  appears  that  its  ancient  designation 
was  forgotten,  for  during  Dioclesian's  per- 
secution of  the  Church,  when  a  certain 
manyr  acknowledged  that  he  belonged  to 
it,  it  was  imagined  to  be  a  factious  city 
recently  erected  by  the  Jews.     The  new 
name  was  retained  till  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  Christianity  be- 
came the    established  religion   of    the 
Empire,  and  the  name  of  Jerusalem  was 
resumed.     The  Empress  Helena  over- 
threw the  idols  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  and  caused  the 
church   of  the   Holy  Sepulchre  to   be 
erected  over  it. 

Not  only  were  the  Jews  prohibited 
from  entering  Adrian's  city,  but  they 
were  even  restrained  from  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  Temple.  After  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  destroyed  the  last  remains 
of  the  old  city,  wild  beasts  prowled 
throughout  the  holy  places,  and  even  the 
tomb  of  Solomon,  which  had  escaped  the 


calamities  of  former  wars,  was  reduced  to 
ruins.  Epiphanius  mentions  that  the 
Emperor  made  Aquila,  his  father-in-law, 
superintendent  of  the  rising  city,  but  this 
man,  who  became  a  proselyte  to  Judaism 
after  embracing  Christianity,  was  not  re- 
lated to  Adrian,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  he  was  overseer  of  modern  Jerusalem. 
A  colony  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Greeks, 
settled  in  it,  and  the  Emperor  placed  a 
bishop  over  them  of  Gentile  origin.  The 
circuit  of  the  new  wall  enclosed  much 
which  was  without  the  gates  of  the  former 
City,  but  the  foundations  of  th^  old  forti- 
fications were  frequently  used  in  the  new. 
As  the  Emperor  had  shown  his  hatred  to 
Christianity  by  causing  idolatrous  sacri- 
fices to  be  celebrated  on  the  spot  where 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  crucified 
and  buried,  he  also  desecrated  the  new 
city  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew  by  using  the 
stones  of  the  Temple  to  construct  a 
theatre,  and  erecting  statues  of  the  hea- 
then deities  on  the  site  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. He  also  placed  the  figure  of  a  hog 
on  the  gate  towards  Bethlehem,  not,  as 
St  Jerome  thinks,  to  remind  the  Jews  of 
their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  but  to 
prevent  them  from  entering  the  city, 
knowing  that  their  religion  prohibited 
them  from  approaching  a  gate  polluted  by 
that  animal.  This  Father  adds  that  the 
nation  who  bought  the  blood  of  Christ 
were  forced  to  purchase  from  the  Roman 
soldiery  the  pleasure  of  merely  seeing 
Jerusalem  and  weeping  over  its  ruins. 
Men  and  women,  oppressed  with  years,  or 
excited  by  the  enthusiastic  associations 
of  the  past,  and  clothed  in  rags,  assembled 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  soldiers 
took  advantage  of  this  veneration  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  edict  of  Adrian  which 
excluded  them,  by  exacting  a  large  sum 
for  the  privilege  of  looking  at  it,  and 
casting  their  perfumes  over  its  stones. 
The  Emperor  finally  deprived  the  Jews 
of  any  expectation  of  again  inhabiting 
Jerusalem  by  selling  them  at  the  Fair  of 
the  Turpentine  Tree.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, this  tree  had  flourished  from  the  time 
of  the  creation,  and  was  deemed  sacred 
because  Abraham  had  pitched  his  tent 
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under  it,  and  there  received  the  angels 
who  appeared  to  him.  It  was  customary 
for  merchants  to  transact  business  under 
its  shade.  The  Jews  unpurchased  on  that 
occasion  were  carried  to  another  fair  at 
Gaza. 

The  zeal  of  the  Empress  Helena  was 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Jerusalem, 
and  during  the  progress  and  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire the  new  city  was  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished, and  became  the  resort  of  nu- 
merous Christians  from  all  countries. 
One  singular  circumstance  greatly  in- 
creased its  celebrityi  while  it  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Christian  world.  This 
was  the  discovery  of  our  Saviour's  Cross 
oy  the  Empress,  then  concealed  deep  in 
the  ground  on  Mount  Calvary,  where  she 
erected  the  church  still  in  existence. 
The  crosses  of  the  two  malefactors  were 
also  found,  but  that  of  our  Saviour  was 
distinguished  by  its  healing  a  sick  woman 
who  touched  it.  The  place  where  the 
Cross  was  found  is  said  to  have  been 
pointed  out  to  the  Empress  by  St  Qui- 
riacus,  then  a  Jew,  but  afterwards  con- 
verted and  canonized.  The  day  of  this 
discovery  is  still  commemorated  by  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  festival  of  the  In- 
vention of  ike  Cross, 

We  are  gravely  assured  by  Tillemont 
that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  this 
discovery  of  the  Cross  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  and  he  refers  to  Sozomen, 
Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical writers,  as  attesters  of  the  fact. 
"  When  Helena,"  he  says  in  his  account 
of  the  matter,  «  had  arrived  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  had  begun  to  visit  4he  sacred 
places,  the  Holy  Ghost  inflamed  her 
with  a  desire  to  find  the  wood  of  the 
Cross,  but  no  person  had  ever  seen  it  or 
could  tell  where  it  was  hid.  She  then 
inquired  for  the  place  where  Christ  was 
crucified,  and  found  it  by  the  help  of  Jews 
and  Christians,  or,  as  Rufinus  says,  by  a 
divine  revelation ;  and,  being  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  she  ordered  the  build- 
ings to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  rubbish 
to  be  removed.  The  faith  of  this  dis- 
tinguished saint  was  recompensed  beyond 


expectation,  and  upon  digging  rery  deep 
they  found  the  Iioly  sepulchre,  end  near 
it  three  crosses,  with  the  title  which  had 
been  affixed  to  the  Cross  of  Christy  and 
the  nails  which  had  pierced  his  sacred 
body.  But  a  difficulty  still  remained — to 
distinguish  the  Cross  of  Christ.  St  Ma- 
carius.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  prelate  il- 
lustrious for  his  wisdom,  truly  worthy  of 
God,  and  who  had  just  over  thrown  the 
heresy  of  Arias  at  the  great  Council  of 
Nice,  proposed  the  method.  Thb  holy 
man,  knowing  that  one  of  the  principal 
ladies  of  the  city  lay  extremely  ill,  told 
Helena  that  they  must  carry  the  three 
crosses  to  the  sick  person,  and  beseeeh 
God  to  cure  her  by  the  application  of  the 
true  cross*  The  Empress  and  all  the 
people  being  present,  he  touched  the  wo- 
man with  two  of  the  crosses  ineffectually^ 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  made  use  of  the 
third  she  arose  in  perfect  health.  It  is 
believed,  says  Sozomen,  that  they  applied 
the  cross  to  a  dead  body,  which  instantly 
revived.  Helena,  full  of  joy,  adored  not 
the  wood  itself)  which,  says  St  Ambrose, 
would  have  been  a  Pagan  folly,  but  the 
King  of  Heaven  who  suffered  upon  it* 
She  took  part  of  this  treasure  to  carry  to 
her  son  Constantine  the  Emperor,  and 
inclosing  the  rest  in  a  silver  box»  she 
committed  it  to  the  Bbhop  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  carefully  kept  in  the  church  which 
was  built  there*  and  the  Bish(^  alone  had 
the  power  to  give  little  pieces  of  it,  which 
were  considered  as  a  special  favour.  St 
Paulinus  relates  a  f>ery  singular  thing 
concerning  that  part  of  the  cross  whidi 
was  at  Jerusalem.  This  cross,  he  says^ 
having  a  vital  virtue  in  an  insensible  and 
inanimate  substance,  hath  yielded,  and 
continues  to  yield  almost  daily,  its  pre- 
cious wood  to  the  desires  of  an  infinite 
number  of  persons  without  suffering  any 
diminution,  continuing  all  the  while  as 
if  it  had  been  untouched.  It  presents  it- 
self every  day  to  be  divided  into  several 
parts,  and  yet  remains  exposed  entire  to 
the  veneration  of  the  people.  St  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  says  that  pieces  of  the 
cross  were  brought  away  from  Jenisalem* 
and  were  spread  overall  the  earth  twenty- 
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five  yean  after."     Of  this  last  fact  there 
is  DO  doabt ;  a  part  of  this  pretended  relic 
was  brought  to  Rome  and  deposited  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  that  city :  and  it  may  be  safely 
assoted  that  if  all  the  pieces  given  away 
for  centuries  by  Popes  and  others  as  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross  were  collected 
together,  they   would  be  sufficient  to 
build  a  first*rate  man-of-war  ship.     It 
may  be  observed  Tespecting  this  super- 
stitious legend  that  if  Helena,  then  eighty 
years  of  age,  actually  found  a  cross,  a 
deception  most  have  been  practbed  upon 
her,  the  actors  in  which  have  been  long 
forgotten.     The  discovery  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine  rests  chiefly  upon  the 
audiority  of  St  Cyril  who  lived  at  the  time, 
but  even  his  statement  depends  on  the 
question  whether  his  epistle  in  which  he 
mentions  it  is  spurious  and  interpolated 
or  genuine ;  or  whether,  supposing  it  to 
be  genuine,  Cyril  made  up  that  part  of 
the  story  himsdf,  and  dated  the  trans- 
action at  an  early  period :  it  ought  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  he  mentions  no 
miracles  attending  the  discovery.    Euse- 
bhis,  Bishop  of  Ceesarea  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, says  nothing  of  the  cross,  yet 
he  relates  the  discovery  of  Christ's  se- 
pulchre,  the  magnificent  church  built 
upon  it,  and  names  Macarius  as  the  per- 
son to  whose  care  it  was  committed.    It 
appeals,  therefore,  that  the  whole  story  is 
a  fiction  invented  by  the  superstitious 
Christians  of  Jerusalem — a  fiction  which 
was  thoroagfaly  believed  in  a  credulous 
aod  fanatical  age,  and  which  for  many 
centuries  drew  swarms  of  pious  vagrants 
to  the  city,  kindled  the  desire  of  making 
pilgrimages  to   the    holy    places,    and 
Immght  in  lai^e  revenues  to  the  eccle- 
siastics who  had  the  precious  treasure 
in  their  possession.    Gregory  of  Tours 
ascribes  the  discovery  of  the  cross  to  a 
Jew  named  Judas;  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
every  one  must  see  that  the  crosses  being 
found,  it  was  not  difficult  by  means  of 
pretended  miracles  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  three  was  that  on  which  our  Saviour 
suffered. 
Jerusalem  appears  to  have  been  in  a 


comparatively  prosperous  condition  after 
this  discovery,  the  pilgrimages  enriching 
its  coffers,  increasing  its  population,  and 
drawing  to  it  thousands  of  devotees,  many 
of  whom  spent  their  lives  in  a  city  so 
celebrated  for  its  sanctity  and  holiness. 
To  them  every  spot  around  it  was  *'  holy 
haunted  ground,**  and,  apart  from  the 
reveries  of  superstition,  such  it  must  ever 
be  to  the  sincere  Christian  as  well  as  to 
the  outcast  Jew.     The  Emperor  Justi- 
nian imitated  the  piety  of  Helena,  and 
erected  a  magnificent  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem dedicated  to  the  Virgin.     It  is  said 
that  for  the  foundation  of  this  church  a 
level  was  formed  by  raising  part  of  a 
deep  valley  to  the  height  of  a  hill ;  the 
stones  of  a  neighbouring  quarry  were 
hewn  into  regular  forms,  and  each  block 
was  fixed  on  a  peculiar  carriage  drawn  by 
forty  oxen ;  Lebanon  furnished  cedars ; 
and  the  seasonable  discovery  of  a  vein  of 
red  marble  supplied  its  columns,  two  of 
which,  the  supporters  of  the   portico, 
were  esteemed  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  celebrity  of  this  church,  says  Gib- 
bon, was  completed  by  its  becoming  the 
depository  of  the  holy   vessels  of  the 
Jewish  Temple,  which  after  a  long  pere- 
grination had  been  recovered  by  Beiisa- 
rius. 

In  A.D.  614,  the  Persians,  under  the 
command  of  their  king  Chosroes,  took 
Jerusalem  by  assault  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Phocas.  The  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  the  stately  churches  of  Helena, 
Constantino,  and  Justinian,  were  greatly 
injured;  the  devout  offerings  of  three 
centuries  were  unscrupulously  pillaged 
in  one  day;  the  Patriarch  Zachariah  and 
the  true  cross  were  carried  into  Persia ; 
and  it  is  said  that  no  fewer  than  90,000 
Christians  were  massacred  by  the  Arabs 
and  Jews,  who  increased  the  disorder 
of  the  Persian  march.  But  this  cala- 
mity did  not  continue;  and  fourteen 
years  afterwards  Jerusalem  and  the 
holf/  cross  were  restored  to  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius,  who  banished  all  the 
Jews  from  the  oity,  and  prohibited  them 
from  approaching  within  three  miles  of 
the  ualls.     The  restoration  of  the  sacred 
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wood  is  cotnmemorated  by  the  RomaD 
Church  in  the  feBtival  called  the  Exal- 
tation  of  the  Cross^  annually  celebrated 
on  the  14th  of  September. 

But  Jerusalem  was  soon  to  submit  to 
a  new  conqueror  and  to  a  new  religion. 
Mahomet  had  announced  his  prophetical 
mission,  and  the  reign  of  the  Caliphs  had 
commenced.  In  A.D.  634,  the  celebrated 
Omar  succeeded  Abubekr  in  the  office  of 
Caliph,  and  obtained  the  title  of  Com^ 
mander  of  the  Faithful,  In  vain  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  sent  an  army  into 
Syria  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Moslems; 
he  was  defeated  in  A.D.  636  at  Yermook, 
after  a  most  obstinate  and  bloody  battle, 
and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  victory.  The  city  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  fortified,  as  the 
inhabitants  held  out  four  months,  and 
defended  themselves  bravely,  but  having 
no  prospect  of  relief  they  at  last  capitu* 
lated.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
was,  that  as  Jerusalem  was  venerated  by 
Mussulmans  as  well  as  by  Jews  and  Christ- 
ians, in  consideration  of  its  dignity  and 
sanctity  the  Caliph  should  take  possession 
of  it  HI  person.  Omar  complied,  and  he 
is  described  as  undertaking  the  journey 
mounted  on  a  sorrel-coloured  camel,  and 
dressed  in  a  tattered  habit  of  hair-cloth, 
carrying  his  provisions,  consisting  of 
sodden  grain  and  fruits,  in  two  bags, 
with  a  leathern  sack  full  of  water,  and  a 
single  wooden  dish.  He  maintained  rigid 
discipline  and  strict  attention  to  all  the 
offices  of  his  religion  during  his  march. 
On  approaching  Jerusalem  he  was  escort- 
ed to  the  Moslem  camp  before  the  city, 
where  he  preached  to  the  soldiers,  and 
vigorously  abolished  many  of  their  luxu- 
rious indulgences.  Omar  then  made  his 
public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  visited 
all  the  places  celebrated  for  religious 
antiquity  in  company  with  the  Christian 
Patriarch.  By  the  command  of  that  dig- 
nitary a  mat  was  spread  for  the  Caliph 
in  the  church  of  Const  an  tine,  but  the 
Moslem  chief  declined  to  avail  himself  of 
this  civility,  and  knelt  to  his  devotions  on 
one  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  east  door, 
that  he  might  secure  to  the  Christians 


the  use  of  the  sacred  edifice,  well  know- 
ing that  if  he  himself  had  prayed  in  it 
the  Mussulmans  would  ever  afterwards 
have  claimed  the  same  privilege.  He 
selected  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple  for 
the  foundation  of  a  mosque — a  truly  mag- 
nificent edifice  which  still  stands  on  Mount 
Moriah,  and  is  considered  equal  to  Mecca 
in  sanctity. 

For  upwards  of  four  centuries  Jerusa- 
lem remained  in  the  'possession  of  the 
Caliphs,  and  consequently  the  prevailing 
religion  was  the  Moslem.  The  Christian 
inhabitants  had  been  secured  in  their  pro- 
perties and  the  firee  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion by  Omar,  although  at  the  same  time 
they  were  made  tributary,  and  subjected 
to  very  humiliating  restrictions.  Bat 
the  Turks,  after  reducing  Damascus,  took 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  1076,  and 
under  the  government  of  these  new  mas* 
ters  the  condition  of  the  Christians  was 
most  deplorable.  The  numerous  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  griev- 
ously insulted  and  oppressed,  and  acruelty 
exercised  widely  at  variance  with  the 
tolerant  policy  of  the  Caliphs.  Under 
their  administration  the  Christian  pilgrim 
who  visited  the  tomb  of  his  Redeemer, 
and  the  Moslem  who  came  to  worship  at 
the  mosque  of  Omar,  met  within  the  same 
precincts,  and  the  holy  city  was  vene- 
rated by  both.  In  the  East  commerce 
has  always  been  united  with  rdigion,  and 
a  great  fair  was  annually  held  in  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  15th  of  September,  the  day 
after  the  festival  of  the  Exaltaiian  of  the 
Cross,  to  which  traders  resorted  from  all 
parts  of  the  East  and  the  West  The  cele- 
brated Har&un'al'Hcuchidf  whose  name 
means  Aaron  the  Brave,  was  the  friend 
of  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  presented 
the  keys  of  Jerusldem,  and  that  munifi- 
cent Emperor  caused  an  abode  for  pil- 
grims to  be  erected,  surrounded  with 
corn-fields  and  vineyards,  in  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  Near  the  brook  of  Si- 
loam  was  the  cemetery  of  the  Latin  pil- 
grims, planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  amid 
the  graves  of  the  departed  were  the  cells 
of  pious  anchorites,  who  thus  formed  a 
union  between  life  and  death.   A  nunnery 
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was  also  permitted  to  be  built,  dedicated 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  this  toleration 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  CaiiphHakim, 
who  greatly  injured  the  sacred  edifices  of 
the  Christians,  which,  however,  were  after* 
wards  restored.  Such  was  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Caliphs,  who  were  too  prudent 
to  interfere  with  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusa- 
lem. In  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
pilgrimage  was  at  its  height ;  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  thousand  years  of  the 
Apocalypsehad  expired — ^that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand — and  that  the 
Redeemer  would  come  to  judge  mankind 
ia  the  VaUey  of  Jehoshaphat,  according 
to  the  tradition  common  both  to  Christ- 
ians and  Mahometans,  which  assigns  that 
locality  as  the  scene  of  the  last  assize. 
Numbers  crowded  to  the  Holy  City  to 
meet  their  Divine  Master,  and,  though 
their  expectations  were  not  verified,  the 
rage  for  pilgrimages  still  continued.  It 
was  no  longer  a  poor  trading  pilgrim,  a 
contrite  sinner,  an  enthusiastic  devotee, 
a  pious  vagabond,  or  a  bishop,  abbot,  or 
niook,  who  would  acquire  a  reputation  of 
superior  sanctity,  but  princes,  barons, 
knights,  even  ladies  of  noble  birth,  now 
sought  the  hallowed  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
attended  by  splendid  retinues  and  well- 
armed  followers.  The  Moslems  sought 
to  derive  a  lucrative  revenue  from  this 
influx  of  Western  devotees,  and  abyzant 
of  gold  (about  9s.  4^d.  sterling)  was  the 
fee  of  admission  at  the  gates  of  the  Holy 
City.  But  this  proved  no  check,  and  as 
the  Church  had  adopted  the  practice  of 
imposing  a  pilgrimage  by  way  of  penance 
on  sinners,  crowds  arrived  annually  at 
the  ports  of  Syria,  or  crossed  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  of  Lesser  Asia.  Those 
caravans,  to  the  amount  of  several  thou- 
sands, from  their  numbers  derived  the  title 
of  the  Armies  of  the  Lordy  and  though 
they  encountered  many  dangers  in  their 
journeys,  they  were  secure  when  they 
entered  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

But  the  Turks,  who  had  conquered 
Syria  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  reversed 
the  prudent  policy  of  the  Caliphs,  and 
the  pilgrims  soon  experienced  the  most 


wanton  indignities  from  those  barbarians. 
Jerusalem  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  chief  named  Orthok,  and  his 
followers  loaded  the  Christians  with  every 
species  of  insult.  They  would  rush  with 
loud  cries  and  yells  into  the  churches  dur- 
ing divine  service,  leap  upon  the  altars, 
throw  about  the  sacred  vessels,  break 
down  the  marble  pillars,  and  scourge  and 
abuse  the  officiating  ecclesiastics.  They 
exacted  the  fees  of  entrance  to  the  city 
with  a  rigour  unknown  in  the  times  of 
the  Caliphs,  and  thousands  of  poor  pil- 
grims lay  without  the  gates  unable  to 
obtain  admission.  Those  of  them  who 
returned  home  filled  Europe  with  ac- 
counts of  the  profimation  of  the  Holy 
Places,  and  of  the  sufferings  endured  by 
the  Faithful  in  their  visits  to  the  tomb  of 
their  Redeemer.  "  A  nerve,"  says  Gib- 
bon, "  was  touched  of  exquisite  feeling, 
and  the  sensation  vibrated  to  the  heart  of 
Europe."  These  melancholy  representa- 
tions made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasts in  history,  Peter  the  Hermit,,  a 
native  of  Amiens  in  Picardy,  who  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  reli- 
gious austerities.  This  individual,  either 
to  indulge  his  piety  or  to  increase  his 
reputation  for  sanctity,  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy*  City  in  A.D.  1093.  He 
beheld  with  horror  the  barbarity  of  the 
Turks,  the  sufferings  which  the  Faithful 
encountered,  and  the  profanation  of  the 
Holy  Places.  He  sought  the  Patriarch, 
whose  name  was  Simeon,  and  in  tears 
they  mutually  lamented  the  common  cala- 
mity. •*  If  the  Pope  (Urban  H.)  and  the 
Christian  princes,"  said  Peter,  *'  were 
truly  informed  of  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land, 
they  would  unite  in  a  generous  resolu- 
tion to  break  the  manacles  of  their  slavery, 
and  deliver  the  Holy  Places  from  the 
tyrannical  yoke  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
Christ."  <*  The  sins  of  the  Oriental 
Christians,"  replied  Simeon,  "  have  made 
nought  their  power;  the  Greeks  have  with- 
in these  few  years  lost  half  their  Empire; 
our  only  hope  lies  in  the  strength  and 
piety  of  the  nations  of  the  West."  The 
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enthusiasm  of  the  Hermit  broke  fortb» 
and  he  voluntarily  offered  his  aid  in  an 
enterprise  so  great  and  difficult.  "  I 
send  thee  then,"  said  the  Patriarch,  '^  as 
the  envoy  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalemi 
to  her  daughter  in  the  West,  to  entreat 
her  pity  and  aid  for  her  unhappy  pa- 
rent." On  the  evening  before  his  de« 
parture  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  pass  the  night 
in  prayer.  While  thus  engaged  in  his 
devotions  sleep  came  over  his  exhausted 
frame,  and  in  a  dream  the  Redeemer  ap* 
peared  to  him  in  the  same  condition  as 
he  was  when  he  arose  from  the  sepul- 
chre, and  said,  "Arise,  Peter,  and  boldly 
perform  what  thou  hast  undertaken.  I 
will  be  ever  with  thee.  It  is  now  time 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  places  consecrated 
by  my  presence  should  no  longer  be  pro- 
faned, and  my  people  delivered  from  the 
cruel  bondage  under  which  they  have 
groaned  for  many  years."  The  enthusi- 
astic Hermit  awoke  full  of  vigour,  told  his 
dream  to  the  Patriarch,  and  hastened  to 
Antiocb,  where  he  embarked  for  Italy. 

The  appeal  to  the  Christian  princes  of 
the  West  was  successful ;  multitudes  of 
different  ranks  and  ages  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  the  Cross,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  expeditions  recorded  in 
history  was  formed  to  deliver  the  Holy 
City.  Some,  moved  by  sincere  piety, 
were  anxious  to  visit  the  land  hallowed 
by  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God; 
others,  excited  by  the  representations  of 
the  profanation  of  the  Holy  Places,  vowed 
implacable  vengeance  against  the  Infi- 
dels ;  the  love  of  novelty  or  the  hope  of 
gain  swayed  many ;  and  some  embarked 
in  the  enterprise  from  chivalrous  feel- 
ings, in  imitation  of  othera,  or  not  to  be 
called  cowards,  or  to  procure  additional 
favour  from  the  ladies  to  whom  they  were 
attached.  The  lower  orders  took  the 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  nobles;  monks  fled  from  the  re- 
straints of  their  order;  criminals  from 
punishment;  debtors  from  their  creditors ; 
and  some  to  get  rid  of  dissolute  wives.  It 
was  now  maintained  that  the  Holy  Land 
was  peculiarly  the  inheritance  of  the 


Redeemer,  which  his  servants  were  bound 
to  recover  for  him ;  signs  and  wonders 
were  not  wanting  in  a  superstitious  age; 
stars  were  believed  to  have  been  seen 
falling  from  heaven  like  hail ;  northern 
lights  of  unprecedented  briliUuicy  flashed 
across  the  sky;  wonderful  comets  dis- 
played their  flaming  trains;  shepherds, 
while  watching  their  flocks  by  night, 
beheld  a  great  city  in  the  air;  infants 
were  born  with  double  limbs,  and  capable 
of  speech;  a  priest,  walking  with  two 
companions  in  a  wood,  saw  a  huge  sword 
carried  along  by  the  wind ;  and  another 
priest  witnessed  in  bright  daylight  a 
combat  in  the  sky  between  two  horse- 
men, one  of  whom  smote  the  other  with 
a  great  cross,  and  thus  became  the  victor. 
Yet  such  was  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  distance  and  situation  of  the  Holy 
Land,  that  when  the  enthusiastic  Cru- 
saders drew  near  a  castle  or  a  town,  many 
among  them  were  heard  to  ask  eagerly, 
'<  Is  that  Jerusalem?" 

As  our  notices  of  the  Crusades  are 
strictly  connected  with  Jerusalem,  we 
cannot  follow  this  extraordinary  arma- 
ment throughout  all  its  adventures  be- 
fore it  approached  the  Holy  City.  While 
the  pilgrim  army  lay  encamped  at  Ramla, 
a  deputation  was  sent  from  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  entreating  the 
protection  of  a  party  of  soldiers,  lest  the 
Saracens,  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
should  destroy  theur  elegant  church.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  a  warrior  named 
Tancred,  a  Norman  prince,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  chosen  knights,  proceed- 
ed to  the  town  for  ever  illustrioas  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
knights  were  welcomed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants singing  psalms  and  sacred  songs,  and 
were  led  to  the  abode  of  Blary,  and  shown 
the  stable  where  the  Holy  Infiint  had  lain. 
There  the  warriors  knelt  in  enthusiastic 
adoration,  and,  placing  the  banner  of 
their  leader  on  the  church,  they  pressed 
onwards  to  Jerusalem.  Tancred's  im- 
patience urged  him  to  advance  before  his 
companions;  he  ventured  to  approach  the 
walls,  and,  crossing  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  to  ascend  the  Mount  of  Olives 
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and  riew  the  appearance  of  the  city. 
A  hermit  drew  near  where  he  stood,  as 
the  ton  declined  towards  the  west,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  each  hallowed  spot 
within  and  around  the  walls.  As  Tan- 
ered  was  retiring  he  craved  his  name* 
"  Tancred  a  Norman,  of  the  race  of  Ro- 
btf  t  Guiscard,"  was  the  answer.  **  1  no 
longer  wonder  at  thy  courage,"  said  the 
hermit ;  '*  I  heard  that  name  many  years 
ago  in  Greece,  and  was  wont  to  tremble 
at  it."  At  length  the  Saracens,  perceiv- 
ing the  knight,  came  forth  to  attack  him, 
but  he  rejoined  his  friends. 

The  utmost  impatience  now  prevailed 
throughout  the  Christian  army  to  reach 
the  Holy  City.     During  the  night  of  the 
5th  July,  A.D.  10999  a  warrior  named 
Gaston  of  Biterre  ventured  with  thirty 
companions,  and  drove  some  cattle  from 
beneath  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  but  the 
Saracens  issued  forth  to  the  rescue,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  of 
Tancred,  Gaston  would  have  paid  dear 
for  his  temerity.  The  cattle  were  brought 
to  the  Christian  camp,  and  the  pilgrims 
shed  tears  of  joy.     Their  anxiety  to  sec 
the  city  was  increased  by  this  circum* 
stance,  and  they  pressed  forward  to  the 
adjacent  hill  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  the 
towers  of  Zion.     ^  When,"  says  Maim* 
boarg,  **  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  heights 
on  the  further  side  of  Emmaus,  whence 
there  was  a  (air  prospect  of  the  lofty 
towers  of  the  Holy  City,  the  princesi 
officers^  soldiers,  and  the  whole  host  of 
pilgrims  who  followed  the  army,  broke 
out  with  one  consent,  as  it  were,  into  cries 
of  joy,  and  blessing  and  praises  to  AU 
mighty  God,  which,  being  reverberated 
and  mnltiplied  by  the  echoes  of  the  rocks 
and  mountains  with  which  the  city  is 
surrounded)  repeated  in  a  few  seconds  a 
million  of  times.  It  is  the  will  of  God, 
immediately  they  found    their    hearts 
touched  in  such  an  extraordinary  way 
with  the  sentiments  of  piety,  upon  the 
oight  of  those  holy  places  consecrated  by 
the  venerable  mysteries  of  the  redemption 
of  mankind,  that  they  threw  themselves 
ipon  the  ground,  shedding  devout  tears 
n  abundance,  and  kissing  with  incon- 


ceivable pleasure  that  soil  which  had  been 
honoured  with  the  footsteps  of  the  Incar- 
nate Word.  The  sight  of  those  glorious 
monuments  of  the  victories  of  the  Son  of 
God  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  the  Crusa- 
ders such  an  extraordinary  desire  to  con- 
quer, that  they  cried  out  to  be  led  in- 
stantly to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  not  as 
Jewish — the  enemy  and  murderers  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  World — ^but  as  Christian 
and  captivef  to  deliver  it  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  barbarians  who  hindered  the  whole 
world  from  rendering  those  honours  due 
to  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ." 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  were  three  in  number 
— ^the  Gate  of  St  Stephen  on  the  north, 
the  Gate  of  David  on  the  west,  and  the 
Gate  of  Olivet  on  the  east.     The  city 
was  surrounded  by  double  walls  in  those 
parts  not  sufficiently  defended  by  nature; 
and  Maimbourg  says  that  the  Saracens, 
who  had  some  anticipation  that  the  Chris- 
tians would  make  an  enterprise  against 
Jerusalem,   forgot    nothing  which   was 
necessary  to  put  it  in  a  good  condition 
for  defence.     They  caused  the  walls  and 
towers  to  be  repaired ;  they  provided  the 
place  with  all  manner  of  stores,  both  of 
ammunition  and   provision ;   compelled 
all  the  Christians  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms  to  leave  the  city;  and  garrison- 
ed it  with  40,000  of  their  best  soldiers, 
aided  by  20,000  armed  inhabitants,  who 
for  these  services  were  to  be  perpetually 
exempted  from  tribute.  The  Saracen  com- 
mander had  also,  previous  to  the  approach 
of  the  Christian  army,  ordered  all  the 
wells  and  cisterns  within  six  miles  of  the 
city  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  adjacent 
country  to  be  devastated,  that  the  Crusa- 
ders might  suffer  from  famine,  and  espe- 
cially from  want  of  water.     On  the  west 
point  of  Mount  Zion  was  situated  the 
strong  castle  called  the  Tower  of  David, 
built  of  stones  of  immense  size  cemented 
with  mortar  and  melted  lead.     On  the 
level  space  of  Mount  Moriah,  towards  its 
south  side,  stood  (and  still  stands)  the 
magnificent  mosque  of  Omar,  its  quad- 
rangle surrounded  by  walls  and  covered 
walks,  entered  from  the  cardinal  points 
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by  four  arched  gates,  each  sixteen  feet  in 
height  and  seven  in  width,  at  the  cor- 
ners of  which  were  minarets  from  which 
the  Moslems  were  summoned  to  prayer. 
"  Within  this  court,"  to  adopt  the  con- 
densed description  of  a  recent  historian 
of  the  Crusaders,  *<  was  a  second  quad-* 
rangle,  of  two  hundred  paces  in  length 
and  a  hundred  and  filly  in  breadth,  ele- 
vated six  feet  above  its  level.     Its  sides 
ran  parallel  with  those  of  the  exterior 
one>  and  four  short  flights  of  steps  oppo- 
site the  four  gates  led  up  to  its  area, 
flagged  with  white  marble,  on  which  no 
one  dared  to  tread  except  with  bare  and 
pure  feet.     In  the  centre  rose  the  octan- 
gular mosque,  two  hundred  and  fifly-six 
paces  in  circumference,  and  sixteen  fa- 
thoms in  height.     Its  roof,  which  was 
nearly  flat,  was  covered  with  lead;  and 
four  doors,  each  supported  by  six  pillars 
of  marble  or  porphyry,  opened  to  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.     The  walls 
were  covered  within  and  without  with 
white  marble ;  variegated  marble  covered 
the  floor.     The  roof  was  supported  by 
twenty-four  pillars  of  grey  marble,  which 
formed  a  large  circle ;  a  smaller  circle  of 
sixteen  pillars,  about  three  feet  higher, 
sustained  the  cupola,  which,  rising  at  flrst 
octangular  like  the  mosque  itself,  was 
finally  crowned  with  a  small  round  roof. 
Doors  and  windows  opened  from  each  of 
its  eight  sides,  giving  an  easy  passage  out 
on  the  flat  roof.*' 

The  Emir  Iftikhar-ed-dowlahp  whose 
name  signifies  Ornament  of  the  State, 
was  governor  of  Jerusalem  under  the  Ca- 
liphs of  Egypt  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty, 
when  the  Christian  army  encamped  be- 
neath the  walls,  on  the  7th  of  July,  A.D. 
1099.  He  had  taken  the  precautions  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  in  addition  had 
summoned  the  Moslems  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  to  assist  him  in  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  City.  The  pilgrim  army,  in- 
cluding the  aged,  the  sick,  the  women, 
and  children,  amounted  to  about  60,000, 
but  of  these  not  more  than  20,000  foot 
and  1500  horse  were  in  a  condition  to 
fight.  Nevertheless,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  soldiers,  animated  by  the  exhortations 


of  Peter  the  Hermit,  was  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  all  the  toils  and  suffierings 
they  had  encountered  since  they  left  their 
homes  were  forgotten,  and  they  reflected 
not  that  a  dubious  and  bloody  conflict 
awaited  them  ore  they  could  worship  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Redeemer.     The  Chris- 
tian lines  extended  on  the  north  and  west 
of  the  city,  the  lofty  hills  and  deep  valleys 
which  surround  the  remainder  of  the  city 
preventing  the  investment  on  the  other 
sides.     The  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine was  under  the  castle  of  David,  where 
the  fiercest  attacks  were  expected;  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  lay  before  St  Ste- 
phen's Gate  (now  the  Gate  of  Damascus) ; 
between  these  were  the  troops  of  Tan- 
cred,  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  Robert 
of  Flanders.     Count  Raymond  shortly 
afterwards  removed  of  his  own  accord 
nearer  Mount  Zion,  to  protect  the  church 
of  the  Virgin  in  that  quarter,  which  con- 
siderably ofibnded  his  knights,  but  a  re- 
conciliation was  soon  effected,  and  one 
common  zeal  pervaded  the  whole  army. 
Those  Christians,  who  from  terror  or  other 
motives  had  become  Mahometans,  now 
returned  to  their  ancient  faith,  embolden- 
ed by  the  vicinity  of  the  Christian  army, 
and  joined  the  Crusaders.     Among  them 
was  a  Norman  knight  named  Buduel, 
who  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Mos- 
lems for  a  murder  he  had  committed,  and 
whose  ample  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  Saracens,  and  of  the 
state  of  Jerusalem,  procured  him  a  ready 
absolution  for  his  previous  apostacy. 

Many  of  the  Crusaders  seriously  thought 
that  a  miracle  was  to  be  wrought  in  be- 
half of  the  army  of  the  Cross  similar 
to  that  of  Jericho,  and  in  this  belief 
they  were  confirmed  by  a  hermit  who 
dwelt  in  a  cave  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  who  pretended  that  he  was  command- 
ed by  God  to  assure  them  of  victory 
on  the  day  of  the  attack,  although  he 
knew  well  that  they  were  unprovided  with 
the  necessary  materials.  On  the  fifth 
day  of  the  siege  a  general  assault  was 
made,  in  reliance  on  the  prophecy  of  this 
recluse,  whose  opinion  was  deemed  ora- 
cular, and  the  pilgrims  carried  the  outer 
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wall  after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  bat  the 
Moslems  retired  behind  tbe  inner  wall,  and 
those  who  attempted  to  scale  it  by  the 
aid  of  ladders  were  hurled  to  the  ground. 
The  Giristian  princes  then  sounded  a 
retreat,  and  the  soldiers  returned  to  their 
quarters,  thus  proving,  as  Maimbourg 
observes,  that  '<  in  all  kinds  of  afiairs,  but 
especially  in  those  of  war,  it  is  a  most 
dangerous  folly  to  quit  the  rules  of  art 
and  prudence  to  follow  blindly  pretended 
revelations,  which  ought  not  to  be  trusted, 
as  they  are  always  false,  or  at  least,  when 
they  are  true,  ought  not  nevertheless  to 
be  believed  without  invincible  proofs." 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  in  a  country 
like  the  neighbourhood  o^  Jerusalem,  the 
siege  must  be  protracted  to  an  indefinite 
time,  for,  as  our  quaint  author  well  re- 
marks, the  famous  enchanted  woods  men- 
tioned by  Tasso — 

"  Praes,  MYage  uhes,  be«ches,  palms  renown'd, 

Fmiereal  cypresses,  the  fir-tree  high, 
ihple  and  holm,  with  greens  eternal  crown'd, 

And  wedded  elms  to  which  the  vines  apply 
Th«ir  virgin  arms,  and  curl,  and  shoot  into  the  sky; 

the  warrior  oaks 

Whose  trunks  have  badded  to  a  thousand  springs, 

And  braved  immovable  the  thousand  shocks 
Of  Boms  rushing  on  his  wintry  wings" — 

are  ^  nothing  but  the  agreeable  visions 
of  a  poetic  fancy,  which  takes  delight  in 
pleasing  others  with  new  creations,  but 
which,  as  fables  and  chimeras,  must  be 
rejected  by  historians  who  are  to  enter- 
tain their  readers  with  nothing  but  truth." 
The  Christians  saw  that  if  they  carried 
the  city  by  assault,  it  could  only  be  done 
by  proper  engines  of  war,  as  they  had 
DOW  to  fight  with  men  who  were  not  likely 
to  be  thrown  off  their  guard  a  second 
time,  and  the  difiSculty  was  to  know  where 
to  procure  materials  in  a  country  where 
there  was  no  wood.  At  length  a  Syrian 
Christian  conducted  them  to  a  valley  a 
few  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to 
Samaria,  where  they  found  trees  which, 
though  of  no  great  dimensions^  were  suf- 
ficiently large  for  the  construction  of  en- 
gines. They  also  discovered  in  a  cavern 
a  quantity  of  beams  left  there  by  the 
Egyptians  daring  a  former  siege.  The 
artificers  commenced  operations,  but  such 


was  the  poverty  of  the  princes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  that 
the  money  to  pay  them  was  chiefly  raised 
by  the   voluntary  contributions  of  the 
pilgrims.     Old  and  young,  women  and 
children,  however,  engaged  in  the  work; 
those  who  could  do  nothing  else  aided 
to  level  the  ground,  or  gathered  brush- 
wood to  fill  up  the  trenches ;  and  the 
Saracen  prisoners  were  compelled  to  assist 
in  conveying  the  timber.     The  besieged 
Moslems,  while  those  preparations  were 
going  on,  remained  silent  in  the  city, 
well    aware    that    a    most    formidable 
enemy  was  about  to  attack  the  Christ- 
ians.— This  was  the  want  of  water — the 
greatest  of  all  disasters  in  that  country. 
The  burning  sun  of  a  Syrian  summer 
then   scorched   a  land  where   no    tree 
offered  shelter   from   the  heat,  and  no 
stream  glided  to  relieve  from  parching 
thirst.     The  brook  Kedron,  a  torrent  in 
winter,  is  generally  dry  in  the  summer ; 
the  small  supply  yielded  by  the  Fountain 
of  Siloam  was  salt  and  unpalateable ;  and 
the  Saracens  had  filled  up  all  the  wells 
and  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Water 
could  only  be  procured  six  miles  distant, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  to  the  camp  in 
skins  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden ; 
but  when  the  pilgrims  repaired  for  it, 
they  were  often  waylaid  by  the  Saracens 
and  Moslem  Arabs,  who  lay  concealed  in 
the  caverns.     The  supply  thus  procured, 
which  was  sold  at  a  high  price,  was  never 
sufficient  for  the  army,  and  the  pilgrims 
fought  with  each  other  for  the  possession 
of  a  small  quantity.    The  light  clouds 
which  hovered  in  the  sky,  and  constantly 
excited  hopes  of  rain,  proved  deceptions; 
the  dews  of  heaven  were  even  suspended; 
the  horses  and  mules  died  in  heaps,  and 
their  dead  bodies  infected  the  air ;  the 
pilgrims,  unable  to  endure  the  burning 
heat  and  the  south  wind,  against  which 
they  had  no  shelter,  dug  holes  in  the 
earth,  and  lay  naked  in  them,  placing 
fresh  sods  on  their  bosoms  to  allay  the 
heat  in  vain ;  their  thirst  was  so  great 
that  they  drank  blood,  and  licked  the 
bottoms  of  stones  which  they  forced  out 
of  the  ground.     Hunger  also  threatened 
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to  increase  their  nufFerings,  and  a  soar- 
city  of  bread  prevailed  in  the  camp  for 
ten  days.  Many  of  the  pilgrims,  despair- 
ing of  seeing  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  went  to 
bathe  in  the  Jordan,  and  pluck  the  conse- 
crated palm  in  the  Plain  of  Jericho,  and 
then  return  home  by  way  of  Joppa ;  but 
numbers  of  them  were  slain  by  the  Arabs 
before  they  reached  that  ancient  sea-port. 
Others,  whose  enthusiasm  induced  them 
to  approach  and  kiss  the  walls  of  the 
Holy  City,  were  crushed  beneath  the 
stones  cast  down  upon  them  by  the  Sa- 
racens. The  picture  which  Tasso  gives 
of  this  drought  before  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, endured  by  the  Crusaders,  is  pe- 
culiarly beautiful  and  affecting : — 

"  Heayen  seems  a  sable  furnace;  not  a  thing 

Speaks  freshness  to  the  sight ;  the  frolicsome 
Sweet  Zephjrr,  silent,  waving  not  a  wing. 

His  grotto  keeps ;  melliflaoos  air  is  dumb. 
Not  a  bird's  flattering,  not  an  insect's  hum 

Breaks  the  still  void ;  or  on  its  sultry  gloom. 
If  winds  intrude,  'tis  only  such  as  come 

From  the  hot  sands,  ^roeco  or  Simoom, 
Whichi  blown  in  shifting  gusts,  the  springs  of  life 
consume. 

And  Siloa's  Brook,  that,  gliding  clear  and  swift. 

Gave  affluent  boTerage  to  the  FVinka  before, 
Has  now  no  freshening  virtue  in  its  gift. 

Scarce  with  warm  waves  o'erspread  its  sandy  floor. 
Not  the  broad  Po  in  May,  when  amplest  pour 

His  floods  (  nor  Ganges,  which  the  Indiiui  deems 
A  god ;  nor  seven-mouthed  Nile,  when  floating  o'er 

Green  Egypt's  boundless  plains  with  even  streams. 
To  thmr  inflam'd  desires  at  all  superfluous  seems. 


Warriors  robust,  whose  frames  of  sturdiest  mould 

Not  the  long  march  through  asperous   regions 
rude. 
Nor  iron  mails  that  aye  their  Itmbe  enfold. 

Nor  weapons  thirsting  for  their  death,  subdued — 
Tamed  by  the  sultry  heat,  with  sweat  «robrued« 

Lie  both  a  burden  to  themselves,  and  prey ; 
Faint,  weak,  dissolved  in  idlest  lusitodc, 

A  secret  fire  lives  in  their  veins,  whose  ray 
Eats  by  degrees  their  flesh,  and  melts  their  bones 
away." 

But  the  courage,  or  rather  the  enthu- 
siastic hopes,  of  the  pilgrim  warriors  re- 
vived when  they  were  informed  that  a 
Genoese  fleet,  carrying  wine  and  provi* 
sions,  had  arrived  at  Joppa,  the  crews 
of  which  were  anxious  to  participate  in 
the  glory  of  recovering  the  Holy  City. 
When  these  reinforcements  arrived  they 
were  immediately  taken  into  the  pay  of 


the  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  as   their 
tools  were  better  than  those  in  use,  and 
some  of  them  most  expert  workmen,  the 
machines  rapidly  advanced.  The  Moslem 
garrison  were  equally  diligent  in  €M>n- 
structing  similar  machines,  and  as  they 
made  repeated  sallies  at  the  east  gate, 
and  slew  or  carried  off  several  pilgrims, 
it  was  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  A  party  stationed  there 
intercepted  two  Egyptian  envoys,  one  of 
whom  was  instantly  put  to  death;  the 
other,  after  being  compelled  to  confess 
that  within  fourteen  days  a  large  army 
would  advance  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem, 
was  tied  hands^  and  feet,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  throw  him  into  the  city  by 
means  of  the  engine,  but  the  strength  of 
the  machine  was  not  sufficient,  and  he  fell 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  beneath  the 
walls.     The  information  respecting  the 
Egyptian  army  was  not  lost  upon  the 
Christian  princes,  who  now  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  storming  the  city  without  de- 
lay. It  was  thought  fit  that  public  prayers 
should  be  said  by  the  whole  army,  and 
the  clergy  suggested  that  a  solemn  pro- 
cession of  the  pilgrims  and  warriors  should 
be  made  round  the  walls  of 
The  expediency  of  this  proposition 
not  exactly  comprehended  by  the  princes, 
but  the  clergy — ^who  recollected  the  fall 
of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  probably  ex- 
pected a  similar  miracle  in  the  case  of 
Jerusalem,  or  who  thought  that  an  act  of 
piety  which  spoke  directly  to  the  hearts 
of  the  pilgrims  would  increase  their  con- 
fidence— overcame  the  scruples  of  the 
warriors,   by  asserting  that   in  sundry 
visions  they  had  received  a  divine  com- 
mand for  the  procession.  On  the  morning 
of  Friday,  the  8th  of  July,  the  whole  of 
the  warriors  and  pilgrims  issued  from 
the  camp,  southwards  along  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  to  the  church  of  the  Virgin 
on  Mount  Zion.   The  bishops  and  clergy 
walked  at  their  head,  barefooted,  and 
clothed  in  their  ecclesiastical  robes,  bear- 
ing crosses,  relics,  and  images  of  saints. 
AfVer  them  came  the  princes,  nobles,  and 
knights,  followed  by  the  soldiers  and  peo- 
ple, with  banners  raised  and  martial  music. 
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praytag  aloud  to  the  saintii  for  their 
intercession.  From  Mount  Zion  they 
entered  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat»  and 
directed  their  steps  towards  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  The  Saracen  garrison  in  the  city 
at  first  beheld  this  extraordinary  specta- 
cle with  silent  amazement,  but  they  now 
followed  its  course  on  the  walls  in  a 
kind  of  mock  procession,  also  carrying 
crosses,  and  answering  the  prayers  and 
hymns  of  the  Christians  by  loud  execra- 
tions, and  discharging  arrows  at  those 
pilgrims  who  ventured  too  near  the  city. 
When  the  pilgrim  warriors  ascended  the 
hallowed  mount,  Peter  the  Hermit  and 
Amulf,  chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, addressed  them  in  enthusiastic 
discourses  from  the  traditional  spot  whence 
our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven,  urging 
them  to  laj  aside  all  their  internal  strifes 
and  difTerences,  and  to  revenge  the  in- 
juries and  outrages  which  were  offered 
to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  by  the  In- 
fidels. The  procession  then  returned  to 
the  camp  amid  loud  acclamations,  and 
Thursday  on  the  ensuing  week  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  commencement  of  the 
assault. 

On  the  night  previous  to  the  assault, 
Duke  Godfrey  and  the  two  Roberts  of 
Flanders  and  Normandy  changed  their 
position,  having  observed  that  the  walls 
were  strongest  and  the  defenders  most 
numerous  opposite  their  camp.  Their 
machines  were  also  removed  and  set  up 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  between  the 
Gate  of  St  Stephen  and  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  The  Count  of  Toulouse 
also  filled  up  a  hollow  which  lay  between 
his  tower  and  the  wall.  On  the  morning, 
when  the  Saracens  missed  the  camp  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  they  at  first  sup- 
posed he  had  withdrawn  altogether,  but 
they  soon  perceived  him  preparing  to 
attack  them  in  the  weakest  part  of  the 
vails.  On  Thursday,  the  1 4th  of  July,  the 
assault  commenced;  the  Christian  war- 
riors hurled  stones  and  darts  against  the 
walls,  and  often  went  boldly  up  to  them; 
but  sacks  filled  with  wool,  straw,  and 
chaff,  and  immense  transveriiie  beams  of 
wood  suspended  by  the  Saracens,  pre- 


vented the  walls  from  sustainiog  much 
injury,  while  stones  and  other  nuasileB 
were  hurled  down  on  the  Christians,  pots 
of  burning  oil  and  sulphur  were  emptied 
on  them,  and  flaming  darts  set  their  ma- 
chines on  fire,  the  extinguishing  of  which 
caused  a  prodigious  expenditure  of  water. 
Night  terminated  the  contest,  but  at  the 
dawn  of  day  the  conflict  was  renewed 
with  increased  vigour — the  Christians 
enraged  at  their  disappointment  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  the  Saracens  well  knowing 
the  fate  which  awaited  them  if  Jerusalem 
was  taken.  The  latter  contrived  to  burn  the 
tower  constructed  by  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  it  was  with  difliculty  the  other 
machines  were  preserved.  The  conflicthad 
now  continued  seven  hours  most  bloody 
and  obstinate,  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
men  prompted  by  wild  enthusiasm  on  the 
one  side  and  by  desperation  on  the  other. 
Many  of  the  pilgrim  warriors  had  re- 
tired wearied  and  despairing,  and  the 
Saracens  were  exulting  in  the  hope  of 
deliverance,  when,  according  to  the  his- 
torians of  that  age,  Duke  Godfrey  sud- 
denly cast  his  eyes  towards  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  about  the  same  hour  in  which 
our  Saviour  was  transfixed  to  the  cross, 
and  there  beheld  a  mysterious  knight 
swinging  his  glittering  shield,  as  if  urg- 
ing them  to  persevere.  "  See  you  not,** 
exclaimed  the  Duke,  "  the  heavenly 
sign  mot  ioning  you  onwards  ?'  He  point- 
ed to  the  Mount,  and  those  who  heard 
him  either  saw  the  sign  or  fancied  they 
saw  it ;  and  the  knight,  who  was  pro- 
bably a  straggling  warrior  ascending  the 
Mount,  was  believed  to  be  St  George, 
who  had  appeared  to  them  at  the  battle 
of  Antioch.  Nothing  could  now  resist 
the  re- invigorated  warriors;  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  even  the  women,  all  pressed 
forward  to  the  reward  of  victory  or  of 
death;  the  engines  whirled  immense 
stones  into  the  city ;  and  the  Saracens 
in  their  despair  had  recourse  finally  to 
magic,  but  the  practisers  of  sorcery  were 
killed  on  the  walls,  and  the  Christians 
hailed  this  as  another  declaration  from 
Heaven  in  their  favour.  In  a  short  time 
the  outer  wall  was  broken  down,  the 
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ground  cleared  and  levelled,  and  Duke 
Godfrey's  tower  brought  close  to  the 
inner  wall.  All  the  beams,  bags  of  straw, 
and  other  combustible  means  of  defence 
used  by  the  Saracens,  were  set  on  fire, 
and,  as  the  wind  was  from  the  north,  the 
flame  and  smoke  were  blown  into  the 
city,  and  the  besieged  were  nearly  blind- 
ed and  suffocated.  The  banner  of  the 
Cross  was  at  length  triumphant,  and  two 
brothers  of  Flanders,  named  Ludolf  and 
Engelbert,  were  the  first  to  stand  on  the 
walls  of  the  Holy  City.  The  Saracens 
fled  in  every  direction,  pursued  by  Duke 
Godfrey  and  his  soldiers;  the  Duke 
ordered  the  gate  of  St  Stephen  to  be 
burst  open,  and  with  loud  cries  of,  "  God 
help!  God  help!"  the  pilgrim  warriors 
rushed  in  and  filled  the  streets.  Heaven, 
it  is  said,  was  not  wanting  in  its  assist* 
ance  at  this  important  moment,  and 
many  averred  that  they  saw  those  Chris- 
tian warriors  leading  them  on,  and  plant- 
ing the  standard  of  the  Cross  on  Jerusa- 
lem, wlio  had  fallen  during  the  siege. 
That  standard  was  now  proudly  elevat- 
ed, and  the  Moslem  Crescent  struck  down 
with  ignominy. 

**  The  glorious  ensign  in  a  thousand  wreathes 

And  folds  Toluminoos  rejoicing  twines ; 
It  seems  the  wind  on  it  more  sweetly  breathes, 

It  seems  the  son  on  it  more  brightly  shines ; 
That  each  tossed  javelin,  each  aimed  shaft,  declines 

To  strike  the  staff:  the  streets  Hosannas  sound : 
Floods  clap  their  hands ;  on  mountains  dance  the 
pines; 

Seems  it  that  Zion,  that  her  green  hills  crown'd. 
Stoop  from  the  clouds  their  crests,  and  bend  ador- 
ing round." 

In  the  meanwhile  Count  Raymond, 
who  combated  with  those  Saracens  who 
defended  the  city  on  the  south  and  west 
near  the  castle  of  David,  which  was  held 
by  the  governor  in  person,  received  in- 
telligence that  Duke  Godfrey's  troops 
had  taken  the  city.  **  What!**  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  soldiers,  "  the  Christians 
are  already  in  Jerusalem,  and  are  we 
yet  disputing  with  these  Saracens?^ 
These  words  roused  the  drooping  ener- 
gies of  his  Gascons  and  Proven9a]s,  who 
soon  threw  themselves  into  that  part 
of  the  city — the  besieged,  who  were 
aware  that  the  city  was  taken,  retiring 


before  them  into  the  castle  of  David. 
The  Saracen  governor  now  offered  to 
surrender  the  fortress,  if  he  was  allowed 
to  retire  in  safety  to  Ascalon.   Raymond 
accepted  the  terms,  and  faithfully  kept 
his  promise,  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
strongly  condemned  by  the  Crusaders. 
A  most  dreadful  massacre  of  the  unhappy 
Saracens  ensued.     **  All,"  says  Maim- 
bourg,  <<  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  streets, 
in  the  houses,   and  in  the  porch  of  the 
temple  (Mosque  of  Omar)  without  mercy. 
The  number  of  the  slain  in  this  quarter 
only  amounted  to  ten  thousand;  those 
slain  upon  the  walls,  and  in  the  streets  and 
houses,  could  not  be  computed ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  all  were  put  to  the  sword 
except  a  very  few  slaves,  who  were  spared 
to  cleanse  the  city,  which  occupied  three 
days;  the  carcases  were  piled  up  in  prodi- 
gious heaps  in  the  neighbouring  valleys 
and  there  burnt."  Tancred,a8heurged  his 
way  through  the  unknown  streets,  heard  to 
his  astonishment  the  sound  of  voices  sing- 
ing the  Miserere^  and  found  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  resident  Christians  in  Je- 
rusalem, who  had  assembled  in  terror  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  he  left 
them  a  guard,and  passed  onwards.  About 
three  hundred  Saracens,  whose  lives  had 
been  granted  by  Tancred,  and  who  had  es- 
caped to  the  roof  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
were  barbarously  slain  by  other  troops, 
although  the  warrior  had  left  his  banner 
with  them  for  their  protection.     In  the 
other  districts  of  the  city  the  same  dread- 
ful carnage  was  inflicted  on  the  Saracens 
by  the  relentless  victors,  who  imagined 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  revenge  the  out- 
rages committed  by  them  against  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  barbarous  cruelties 
they  had  so  long  exercised  on  the  Christ- 
ians.  *'  Nothing,"  says  Maimbourg,  <*  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets  but  the   cut- 
ting off  of  heads,  legs,  and  arms,  and  the 
carcases  of  dismembered    bodies;   the 
streets  ran  with  blood,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  step  without  treading  upon  bodies 
of  dead  and  dying  men  ;  and  few  there 
were  who  escaped  this  first  fury,  for  the 
Christiars,   who   resided   in  Jerusalem, 
mingling  with  the  soldiers,  showed  them 
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the  houses  of  the  Saracens,  in  which 
children  were  killed  in  their  mothers' 
arms,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  extirpate 
the  accursed  race.  The  porch  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  and  the  mosque  itself 
were  so  filled  with  blood  that  they  waded 
in  it  up  to  the  knees  and  to  the  horses' 
bridles."  That  mosque  became  the  prey 
of  Tancredy  who  found  in  it  twenty  gold 
and  four  hundred  silver  lamps,  its  walls 
covered  with  metal,  and  many  articles  of 
great  value*  This  booty,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  share  with  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  also  to  assign  a  portion  of  it 
to  the  Church. 

The  pilgrim  warriors  now  bethought 
themselves  of  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews, 
and  from  such  enthusiastic  lieges  as  the 
Crusaders  no  mercy  could  be  expected  by 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  synagogue  was  set  on  fire,  and  those 
within  it  were  burnt  to  death.  All  the 
houses  were  now  burst  open,  the  soldiers 
having  dispersed  themselves  over  the  city 
in  quest  of  plunder,  and  the  inmates, 
old  and  young,  men,  women,  and  cbild- 
reo,  were  put  to  the  sword.  Some  were 
compelled  to  jump  from  the  towers,  in- 
fsDts  were  snatched  from  the  breasts  of 
their  mothers,  and  their  brains  were 
dashed  out  against  the  walls  or  door- 
posts; numbers  were  even  roasted  before 
slow  fires,  to  make  them  declare  where 
tbeirwealth  was  concealed.  Out  of 40,000, 
or,  according  to  the  Oriental  writers, 
70,000^  Saracens,  there  were  not  sufficient 
alive  to  bury  the  dead,  and  the  poorer 
pilgrims  were  obliged  to  assist  in  that 
work  when  the  victors  began  to  purify 
the  city. 

When  the  massacre  had  ceased,  Duke 
Godfrey  hastened  to  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  to  perform  his  devotions. 
The  shades  of  evening  were  now  falling, 
and  the  fatigued  warriors  were  seeking 
repose,  when  they  suddenly  reflected  that 
they  were  in  the  Holy  City,  and  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  imitate  the  example 
of  their  leader.  Geansing  himself  from 
the  blood  of  the  Infidels,  each  pilgrim 
bared  his  head  and  feet,  and  in  humble 
attitude  moved  through  the  gory  streets 
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to  the  place  where  Christ  had  died  for 
him,  and  was  laid  in  the  tomb.  Hymns 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  prayers  of 
penitence,  confessions  of  sins,  and  reso- 
lutions of  amendment,  were  now  heard,  in- 
stead of  shouts  of  triumph  and  shrieks  of 
despair;  and  thus  in  a  few  hours  those 
extraordinary  enthusiasts  exhibited  a  sin- 
gular change  from  remorseless  cruelty  to 
the  appearance,  and,  probably  as  they 
felt,  the  reality,  of  fervent  piety.  The 
clergy  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  received 
the  pilgrims  with  loud  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  deliverance  they  had 
efiected,  and  extolled  the  Hermit  who  had 
so  amply  performed  his  promise  made 
five  years  before.  The  devotees  could 
not  satiate  themselves  with  viewing  the 
Holy  Places,  and  felt  that  all  their  toils 
were  amply  recompensed  in  slaughtering 
the  unjust  usurpers  of  their  Master's  in- 
heritance. 

Eight  days  after  the  conquest  of  the 
city  the  princes  and  nobles  held  a  solemn 
assembly  to  elect  a  King  of  Jerusalem — a 
measure  deemed  indispensable,  as  the 
Crusaders  had  hitherto  no  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  warriors  presented  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  military  confederacy 
than  that  of  a  regular  army.  On  the  2 2d 
of  July,  1099»  Duke  Godfrey  of  Lorraine 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  whole  army,  and  of  the 
Christians  of  the  country,  who  resort- 
ed in  great  numbers  to  inhabit  Jeru- 
salem. "  He  was  there,"  says  Maira- 
bourg,  **  presented  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
which  he  absolutely  refused,  protesting 
that  he  would  never  wear  a  crown  of  gold 
in  a  city  where  the  King  of  Kings  had 
for  the  sake  of  mankind  worn  a  crown  of 
thorns."  He  compelled  Raymond  to  put 
the  castle  of  David  into  his  possession, 
which  the  latter  had  refused  to  do ;  he 
regulated  the  religious  institutions  of 
Jerusalem ;  the  monks  who  had  accom- 
panied the  pilgrims  from  Europe  were 
assigned  a  handsome  establishment  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  the  mosque  of 
Omar  was  consecrated,  and  converted 
into  a  Christian  church,  and  a  chapter  of 
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canons  was  founded  in  it  and  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Amulf 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  overseer  of  the  hospitals 
and  Holy  Places — the  Patriarchate  being 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Simeon  in 
Cyprus.  **  But  what  most  conduced  at 
this  time,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "to  aug- 
ment the  joy  and  confidence  of  the  pil- 
grims was  the  discovery  of  a  piece  of  the 
true  Cross  on  which  their  Lord  had  suf- 
fered. A  Christian  inhabitant  of  Jeru- 
salem came  and  told  some  of  the  knights 
that  during  the  time  of  the  siege  he  had 
buried  in  the  earth,  to  conceal  it  from 
the  Infidels,  a  cross  half  an  ell  long,  and 
ornamented  with  gold,  in  which  was  in* 
serted  a  piece  of  the  true  Cross.  On  a 
Friday  ail  the  people,  headed  by  the 
clergy,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
designated  place,  and  with  loud  hymns 
of  joy  raised  the  sacred  relic,  and  bore  it 
to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
the  custody  of  it  was  committed  to  Ar- 
nulf,  the  representative  of  the  Patriarch.'' 

The  battle  of  Ascalon  succeeded  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  City,  in  which  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  was  completely  defeated 
by  the  Christians;  but  as  it  and  other 
events  which  followed  belong  rather  to 
the  history  of  the  Crusades  than  to  a  local 
account  of  Jerusalem,  it  cannot  be  intro« 
duced  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  part 
of  the  victorious  pilgrims  returned  to  the 
Holy  City,  making  the  hills  and  dales  re- 
sound as  they  marched  with  the  joyous 
music  of  their  martial  instruments,  and 
deposited  the  banner  of  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre. Most  of  the  Crusaders  now  re- 
turned to  Europe,  leaving  Godfi*ey  with 
only  three  hundred  kni^ts  and  two 
thousand  foot  soldiers — all  the  warriors 
who  could  be  induced  to  remain  in  the 
East. 

Although  left  with  a  force  which  the 
Moslems  could  have  easily  exterminated, 
Godfrey  won  the  esteem  of  their  Emirs, 
and  the  Saracen  governors  of  Ascalon 
and  other  cities  rather  preferred  seeing 
Jerusalem  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks 
than  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks; 


while  the  same  feeling  animated  the 
Turkish  princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damas- 
cusy  who  hated  the  Egyptians.  At  Christ- 
mas, A.D.  1099»  the  Counts  Baldwin  and 
Boemond,  attended  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Pisa,  came  to  Jerusalem,  accompanied 
by  a  great  number  of  pilgrims.  Having 
visited  the  Holy  Places  and  paid  their 
vows,  they  returned  home,  after  appoint- 
ing the  Archbishop  of  Pisa  to  be  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem.  Godfrey  now  form- 
ed treaties  with  the  Saracen  governors, 
and  extended  his  new  kingdom  by  some 
conquests,  but  his  reign  was  of  short 
duration,  as  he  died  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
18th  of  July  IIOO9  after  a  reign  of  only 
one  year.  His  Christian  subjects  mourn- 
ed for  him  five  days,  and  their  grief  was 
shared  by  the  Moslems,  who  admired 
him  for  his  valour,  piety,  and  jusUce. 
It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
some  Arab  sheiks,  who  sought  his  friend- 
ship, arrived  at  Jerusalem  with  presents 
to  him,  they  found  him  sitting  on  the 
ground  on  a  sack  filled  with  straw.  The 
Arabs  could  not  conceal  their  astonish- 
ment when  they  perceived  the  conqueror 
of  Turks  and  Saracens  in  this  situation. 
«  But  why,"  asked  Godft'ey,  <<  should  not 
the  earth,  which  is  the  place  of  rest  for 
all  after  death,  serve  the  living  for  the 
same  purpose  P'  The  Arabs  exdaimed, 
when  they  heard  the  question,  '*  Truly 
this  man  is  bom  to  conquer  the  whole 
world,  and  to  rule  over  all  people.*  He 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  where  the  LaUu  inscription  on 
his  tomb  was  lately  to  be  seen.  **  Hie 
jacet  inclitus  dux  Godefridus  de  Bullon, 
qui  totam  istam  terram  acquisivit  cui- 
tui  Christiano,  cujus  anima  regnet  cum 
Christo,  Amen. — Here  lieth  the  renown- 
ed Duke  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  won 
all  this  country  to  Christianity.  May 
his  soul  rest  with  Christ!" 

Godfrey  was  succeeded  by  his  brother" 
Baldwin,  who  was  then  governor  of  Edes- 
sa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  He 
reached  the  city  at  the  head  of  nearly 
one  thousand  troops  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  was  met  by  the  clergy 
and   people   bearing  crosses  and  wax 
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tapers,  and  singing  hymns  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where 
his  title  was  duly  acknowledged.  A 
considerable  opposition  existed  against 
him,  headed  by  the  Patriarch  and  other 
influential  persons,  which  he  succeeded 
in  adjusting,  and  on  Christmas  day,  A.D. 
1100,  Baldwin  was  crowned  by  the  Pa- 
triarch, and  anointed  in  the  ancient  man- 
ner. The  reader  wiH  recollect  that  his 
brother  Godfrey  had  declined  this  cere* 
mony,  alleging  the  impropriety  of  wearing 
a  crown  of  gold  in  the  city  where  the 
Redeemer  had  been  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  this  question  was  again  agitated. 
Variona  plausible  arguments  were  main- 
tained by  Baldwin's  friends  in  favour  of 
the  coronation,  and  the  dispute  was  at 
length  accommodated  by  the  solemnity 
taking  place  in  Bethlehem  instead  of 
Jerusalem. 

Baldwin  I.  was  perhaps  the  fittest  of 
all  the  Christian  princes  to  succeed  God- 
frey in  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem. He  had  been  originally  destined 
for  the  Church,  and  had  consequently 
,  received  a  different  education  from  the 
lay  princes  of  that  age.  His  personal 
valour  was  undoubted,  yet  his  gravity  of 
demeanour  and  language  made  him  ap- 
pear rather  like  a  prelate  than  a  prince. 
Into  the  military  transactions  of  his  reign 
we  cannot  here  enter,  and  we  must  also 
refrain  from  tracing  the  routes  of  the 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  accompanied  by 
princes  and  nobles,  who  flocked  to  the 
Holy  Land  when  they  heard  that  Jeru- 
salem was  taken.  The  following  inci- 
dent, which  occurred  in  this  reign,  illus- 
trates in  a  remarkable  manner  the  feel- 
ings of  the  times.  It  appears  that  a 
Genoese  fleet,  having  on  board  a  number 
of  pilgrims  and  a  Papal  legate,  arrived  at 
Laodicea  shortly  after  Baldwin's  corona- 
tion, and  at  the  invitation  of  the  King 
they  sailed  for  Joppa,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Jerusalem,  to  participate  in  the 
solemnities  of  Easter.  **  On  the  eve  of 
Easter,"  8a3r8MrKeightley,  **the  pilgrims 
of  all  nations  were,  according  to  custom, 
assembled  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 


Sepulchre,  in  expectation  of  the  usual 
miracle  of  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  by 
fire  from  Heaven.  From  the  third  hour 
the  Greek  and  Latin  clergy  alternately 
performed  the  high  mass;  and  at  the 
ninth  hour,  when  a  Grreek  priest  had 
thrice  cried,  Kyrie  Eleieon^  and  all  the 
people  had  responded,  the  Patriarch  drew 
forth  the  keys,  and  opened  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, but  the  lamp  within  emitted  no 
flame.  In  vain  were  supplications  and 
prayers  made  to  Heaven;  the  darkness 
still  remained.  Some  went  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  where  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  miracle  occurred  instead  of  at 
the  Sepulchre,  but  no  light  was  there. 
The  people  retired,  some  filled  with  grief, 
others  consoling  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  the  miracle  which  had  been 
necessary  to  sustain  the  hopes  of  the 
people  while  the  Holy  City  was  subject 
to  the  Infidels  was  now  withdrawn  as  no 
longer  necessary.  During  the  night  the 
church  remained  in  total  darkness ;  the 
morning  came,  and  still  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  miracle.  The  Patriarch, 
to  console  the  people,  assured  them  that 
if  the  miracle  had  ceased  it  was  for  wise 
reasons,  but  advised  a  procession  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  its  renewal.  The 
Patriarch  and  clergy,  king  and  people, 
compassed  with  naked  feet,  and  praying 
aloud,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  while  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians  tore  their  hair  and 
gashed  their  cheeks  as  they  went  round 
and  round  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  As  the 
Latins  were  returning,  they  all  of  a  sudden 
beheld  the  windows  of  the  church  emit- 
ting a  ruddy  light.  The  Patriarch  opened 
the  Sepulchre,  saw  the  miracle,  and  fell 
on  his  knees  in  prayer ;  then  kindling  a 
light  at  the  holy  lamp,  he  returned  with 
it  into  the  church,  and  the  people  in  a 
tumult  of  joy  pressed  forward  to  light, 
according  to  custom,  their  tapers  at  the 
sacred  flame.  As  the  king  and  his  nobles 
sat  at  meat  in  his  dwelling  near  the  temple, 
one  brought  word  that  two  of  the  lamps 
of  that  sacred  fane  had  also  been  lighted 
from  Heaven.  Some  ran  thither  to  view 
the  wonder,  and  were  witnesses  to  the 
lamps  all  becoming  lighted  in  succession. 
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The  joy  of  the  people  now  knew  no 
bounds,  for  a  superabundant  portion  of 
the  Divine  favour  seemed  thus  to  have 
been  awarded  to  the  Faithful."  This 
author  adds  in  a  note : — **  This  miracle, 
if  it  is  to  be  called  such,  is,  we  believe, 
performed  at  the  present  day;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  Syrian  historian  Aboo-1- 
Faraj,  an  enemy  of  the  Christians  once 
told  the  Caliph  Hakim  that  it  was  all  a 
trick — that  the  iron  wire  by  which  the 
lamp  was  hung  was  rubbed  with  balsam 
oil,  so  that  even  though  the  Moslem  go- 
vernor of  the  city  should  seal  the  door 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  upper  end  of 
the  wire  could  be  kindled  out  on  the 
roof,  and  the  flame  thus  be  communicat- 
ed to  the  lamp.  The  same  explanation,  we 
apprehend,  wiU  hold  good  at  present." 

The  Saracens  were  now  beginning  that 
aggressive  warfare  which  after  a  series 
of  years  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding spring  saw  them  spreading  their 
ravages,  and  even  appearing  before  the 
city.  On  such  occasions  the  great  bell 
of  the  cathedral  would  ring  the  alarm, 
and  the  Patriarch  called  on  all  the  Faith- 
ful to  arm  in  defence  of  the  king.  The 
Holy  Cross  was  displayed,  beneath  which 
the  warriors  marched  to  conquer  or  die, 
and  it  is  almost  incredible  to  conceive 
the  influence,  almost  electrifying,  which 
this  pretended  relic  had  on  the  supersti- 
tious soldiers  of  Jerusalem.  Each  one, 
as  he  pressed  to  his  lips  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  piece  of  the  sacred  wood  on  which 
the  Redeemer  expired,  felt  himself  ani- 
mated by  supernatural  courage  and  en« 
thusiasm,  which  rendered  him  almost 
invincible,  and  totally  regardless  of  life. 
If  he  was  victor  in  the  fight,  he  enter- 
tained the  consciousness  that  he  had  be- 
haved as  a  good  and  faithful  servant  of 
his  Saviour;  if  he. fell,  he  was  assured 
that  he  would  have  an  immediate  en- 
trance into  the  glories  of  the  heavenly 
paradise. 

In  A.  D.  1118,  Baldwin  I.  died  while 

on  an  expedition  against  Egypt.    When 

he  felt  death  approaching,  he  entreated 

.  his  knights  not  to  bury  him  in  an  infidel 


country,  but  to  carry  his  body  to  Jeru- 
salem and  place  it  beside  his  brother 
Godfrey.  He  charged  Oddo,  his  cook, 
to  take  out  his  bowels  as  soon  as  he  was 
dead,  and  to  fill  his  body  with  salt  and 
spices.  The  army  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
carrying  with  them  their  dying  king  on 
a  barrow  of  tent  poles.  He  expired  at 
Al-Arish,  after  mustering  strength  enough 
to  nominate  his  brother  Eustace  as  his 
successor;  or,  if  he  would  not  return  to 
the  East,  Baldwin  of  Edessa,  or  any  other 
gallant  knight*  .  His  bowels  were  buried 
at  Al-Arish,  and  the  spot  still  bears  the 
name  of  Baldtcin*s  Desert^  to  which  eacli 
passing  Mussulman  was  wont  to  cast  a 
stone,  thus  unintentionally  contributing 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  ene- 
my. The  dead  body  of  Baldwin  reached 
Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  clergy  and  people  were 
descending  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  so- 
lemn procession,  and  singing  hymns  of 
thanksgiving;  but  their  joy  was  soon 
turned  into  lamentation,  and  they  joined 
the  funeral  train,  conveyed  the  body  to 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
deposited  it  amidst  the  tears  of  the 
Christians  beside  his  brother.  The  fol- 
lowing inscription  was  lately  extant  on  his 
tomb,  which  is  homely  enough  in  its  pre- 
tensions to  prosody : — 

**  Rex  Baldewinus,  Judas  alter  Machabcut 
Spes  patrie,  vigor  £cc1esi«,  virtus  uiriaiqiis 
Qttem  fonsidabant*  cui  dona  tribata  ferebant. 
Cedar  et  ^gyptus,  Dan  et  homicida  DamascnSf 
Pro  dolor !  in  modico  claoditur  hoc  tomulo/* 

This  inscription  is  thus  rendered  by  a 
quaint  translator : — 

**  The  seconii  Judas  Maccabsas,  King 
Baldwin,  his  country's  hope,  the  church's  strength. 
The  power  of  both ;  whom  feared,  to  whom  brought 
Their  tributary  gifts,  Kedar,  and  Dan, 
And  Egypt,  and  Damascus  the  nunslayer, 
Oh,  grief !  lies  pent  up  in  this  narrow  tomb  !** 

Baldwin  of  Eidessa  was  at  this  very 
time  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
he  happened  to  enter  the  city  at  one  gate 
while  the  funeral  procession  of  the  de- 
ceased monarch  was  passing  through  the 
other.  Deliberations  immediately  com- 
menced respecting  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor.   Some  argued  that  the  line  of 
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succession  should  be  rigidly  maintained, 
and  that  Eustace  should  be  invited  to  fill 
the  throne  of  Jerusalem;  others  insisted 
that  the  peculiar  state  of  affairs  was  such 
that  it  was  necessary  to  nominate  a  king 
without  delay.  Josceline,  Earl  of  Cour- 
tenay,  contrived  to  decide  the  meeting  in 
favour  of  Baldwin  of  Edessa,  who  was 
declared  king  on  the  2d  of  April,  A.O. 
1118.  Eustace  heard  of  the  election  in 
Apulia^  and  when  some  of  his  friends 
urged  him  to  maintain  his  right  of  suc- 
cession, he  refused,  saying,  **  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  stir  up  strife  in  the  kingdom 
which  my  brothers  and  my  fellow  Christ- 
ians won  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  own 
lives,  and  where  Christ  shed  his  blood  for 
the  peace  of  the  world."  A  series  of  most 
important  events  characterized  the  reign 
of  Baldwin  II.,  and  the  commencement 
of  it  is  memorable  for  the  founding  of  the 
celebrated  order  of  Knights  Templars,  or 
Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem — an 
order  which  extended  itself  not  only  in 
the  East,  but  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
acquired  extensive  possessions  in  almost 
every  country  of  Christendom. 

Baldwin  II.  died  on  the  21st  of  August, 
A.D.  1131,  and  was  interred  with  his 
predecessors  on  Calvary.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son-in-law  Fulk,  who  ader 
a  distinguished  reign  of  eleven  years  was 
killed  in  hunting  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
near  Acre,  A.D.  1 142.  He  lefl  two  sons, 
the  elder  of  whom,  Baldwin  III.,  being 
then  a  minor,  was  crowned  and  anointed 
with  his  mother  Queen  Melisenda  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  presence 
of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom. 
In  his  reign  commenced  the  Second 
Crusade,  called  forth  by  the  powerful 
exhortations  of  St  Bernard,  Abbot  of 
Clair vaux,  who  roused  the  warriors  of 
France  and  Germany  to  arm  themselves 
for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  New 
armies  of  pilgrims  assembled,  and  mo- 
oarcbs  placed  themselves  at  their  bead  to 
combat  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  efibrts  of  chival- 
ric  courage,  combined  with  religious 
enthusiasm  and  devoted  zeal,  the  duration 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  now 


drawing  to  an  end,  and  repeated  misfor- 
tunes, which  no  single  arm  could  avert, 
came  on  the  distracted  and  disunited  con- 
quests of  the  Christians  in  Asia. 

The  only  local  matter  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  Jerusalem  during  the  reign 
of  this  prince  was  a  dispute  between  him 
and  his  mother,  which  produced  a  civil 
conflict,  and  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City 
were  stained  with  Christian  blood.  This 
occurred  in  A.D.  1152,  and  in  that  year 
the  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Turks, 
who  encamped  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Most  of  the  Christian  knights  were  ab- 
sent at  the  defence  of  Neapolis  (She- 
chem),  but  those  who  remained,  indignant 
that  the  Holy  Places  should  be  again  pro- 
faned, sallied  from  the  city  and  attacked 
the  Infidels  with  such  fury,  that  they 
forced  them  to  instant  flight.  In  this 
state  of  disorder  they  were  also  assailed 
by  the  knights  from  Neapolis,  and  few 
escaped  to  announce  the  disaster  to  their 
countrymen.  On  the  10th  of  February, 
A.D.  1162,  Baldwin  III.  died  at  Berv- 
tus  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  thir- 
ty-third year  of  his  age,  recommending 
his  brother  Amalric  to  the  prelates  and 
barons  as  his  successor.  This  prince,  al- 
though several  of  the  barons  were  adverse 
to  him,  was  crowned  by  the  Patriarch  on 
the  eighth  day  after  his  brother's  decease. 
It  was  in  his  reign  thai  the  celebrated 
Sultan  Saladin  of  Egypt  flourished,  hav- 
ing succeeded  Adad,  whom  he  assassinat- 
ed with  his  own  hand,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  report  of  the  Christians,  and 
who  died  a  natural  death  according  to  the 
Orientals.  Amalric  died  in  A.D.  1170, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Baldwin 
IV.,  then  a  mere  youth,  who  was  de- 
signated, on  account  of  being  afflicted 
with  a  cutaneous  disorder,  BcUdwin  the 
Leprous,  Count  Raymond  of  Tripolis 
succeeded  in  his  claim  to  be  appointed 
guardian  to  the  young  king,  who  was  con- 
signed to  the  preceptorship  of  William, 
Archbishop  of  Tyre,  the  able  historian  of 
the  Crusades.  But  every  year  now  wit- 
nessed the  rapid  decline  of  the  Christian 
dominion.  Saladin  was  every  where  vic- 
torious; the  Holy  Land  was  lel>  destitute 
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of  all  assistance  by  the  Western  Christ- 
ians, and  internal  discords  rent  the  Christ- 
ian warriors  in  the  East.  Baldwin  IV. 
died  on  the  l6th  of  March,  A.D.  1165  ; 
the  succession  to  the  crown  was  disputed ; 
the  Christians  were  defeated  with  great 
loss ;  and  town  after  town  opened  its  gates 
to  the  conquering  Saladin.  Misfortunes 
dire  and  irretrievable  had  overtaken  the 
Oriental  Christians;  their  whole  king- 
dom was  reduced  in  a  few  months ;  and 
Saladin  encamped  with  his  army  before 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

This  chivalrous  Moslem,  whose  name 
is  immortalized  in  history  and  romance, 
wished  if  possible  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  city  without  injuring  it,  and  he  asked 
the  Christians  to  surrender  if  it  was  not 
effectually  relieved  before  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  the  following  year.  These 
terms  were  refused,  and  Saladin  resolved 
to  offer  no  more  conditions,  but  take  it 
by  force.  A  Christian  knight  named 
Balian  at  this  time  commanded  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  he  had  been  Saladin's  prisoner  at 
Berytus,  and  was  restored  to  liberty,  and 
allowed  to  conduct  his  family  to  the  city, 
on  pledging  himself  that  he  would  never 
in  future  bear  arms  against  the  Sultan. 
He  was  at  first  inclined  to  adhere  to  his 
pledge,  but  as  he  was  assured  by  the  Pa- 
triarch Heraclius  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
protect  his  Christian  brethren  rather  than 
keep  his  oath  to  an  Infidel,  he  consented 
to  remain.  He  informed  Saladin  of  his 
peculiar  situation,'  and  at  the  same  time 
requested  a  safe  conduct  for  his  wife  and 
children  to  Tripolis,  which  the  generous 
Moslem  readily  granted,  assuring  him  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  his  excuses.  On 
the  20th  of  September,  A.D.  1187,  the 
Sultan  encamped  on  the  west  of  the  city, 
from  the  Castle  of  David  to  the  Gate  of 
St  Stephen.  Moslems  of  all  ages  had  re- 
sorted to  his  camp,  and  the  hills  between 
it  and  Ascalon,  which  had  oflen  resounded 
to  the  hymns,  thanksgivings,  and  rejoic- 
ings of  the  pilgrim  warriors  returning 
from  victorious  conflicts  with  Infidels, 
were  covered  by  the  numerous  troops  of 
Turks  and  Saracens.  Jerusalem  was 
filled  with  women  and  children  who  had 


fled  to  it  for  refuge;  its  distinguished 
warriors  were  absent;  and  Saladin,  who 
knew  well  its  internal  state,  fUttered  him- 
self that  the  Christians  would  in  turn  of- 
fer terms  to  him.  But  in  this  at  first  he 
was  deceived ;  priests  and  monks  put  on 
armour,  and  fought  with  the  knights  and 
archers.  The  aged,  the  feeble,  and  the 
female  population,  passed  every  day  in 
prayer,  while  continual  sallies  gave  the 
besiegers  no  rest.  On  the  eighth  day  of 
the  siege  Saladin  removed  part  of  his 
forces  to  the  north  side  of  the  city,  where 
it  had  been  assailed  by  the  first  Crusa- 
ders. Here  he  succeeded  in  battering 
the  walls,  and  when  the  besieged  saw  him 
preparing  for  a  general  assault  they  of- 
fered terms  of  surrender,  the  chief  con- 
dition of  which  was  that  the  inhabitants 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  with  their 
moveable  property.  To  this  the  Sultan  re- 
turned no  immediate  answer,  and  ordered 
his  machines  still  to  batter  the  city,  one 
of  the  towers  of  which  was  thrown  down. 
While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  the 
clergy  made  a  solemn  procession  round 
the  walls,  praying  to  God  for  deliverance, 
and  the  women  of  rank  are  said  to  have 
cut  off  their  long  hair,  and  placed  their 
daughters  naked  in  tubs  of  cold  water  up 
to  the  neck  on  Mount  Calvary. 

Although  Saladin  would  at  first  listen 
to  nothing  short  of  unconditional  sur- 
render, he  was  at  length  induced  to  com- 
ply with  the  entreaties  of  the  Christians, 
and  to  agree  to  their  terms.  He  inform- 
ed their  leader,  who  negotiated  the  sur- 
render, that  *<  they  might  keep  their  pro- 
perty, but  that  their  persons  were  his, 
which,  however,  they  might  ransom."  He 
then  madethe  ransom  twenty-five  byzants 
for  each  man,  and  ten  for  each  woman 
and  child ;  but  he  latterly  agreed  to  more 
moderate  terms,  fixing  the  ransom  at 
ten  byzants  for  each  man,  five  for  each 
woman,  and  one  for  each  child ;  seven 
thousand  of  the  poor  were  to  be  freed  for 
thirty  thousand  byzants,  and  forty  days 
were  given  for  the  sale  of  property  and 
the  departure  of  the  Christians  firom  the 
city.  The  time  expired,  and  *'  during  the 
whole  night,**  says  Maimbourg,  *<  which 
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was  to  nsfaer  in  that  gloomy  day  of  part- 
iDg,  oothiog  WBB  heard  but  groans,  la* 
mentations,  and  howlings  of  despair, 
piteous  cries  of  women  and  children,  the 
aged  and  the  inflnn,  who  deplored  the 
misfortune  of  the  Holy  City,  once  more 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
fidels. Above  all,  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  they  could  previul  upon 
themselves  to  leave  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
which  they  bedewed  with  their  tears,  and 
gave  it  their  last  kisses,  which  were  to  bid 
it  eternally  farewell*  Then  were  to  be 
seen  the  weeping  mothers  carrying  their 
infants,  their  husbands  supporting  them 
with  one  hand,  and  leading  the  others  who 
were  just  able  to  walk,  the  stronger  car- 
ry log  on  their  backs  those  whom  either 
age  or  sickness  had  reduced  to  helpless- 
ness, and  the  remainder  carrying  their 
money  and  the  most  portable  of  the  best 
moveables  they  had  saved.  In  this  man- 
ner they  marched  out  of  the  city,  every 
one  laden  with  something  which  either 
nature  or  piety,  necessity  or  charity, 
obliged  them  to  preserve." 

This  was  on  the  2d  of  October  1187> 
when  the  terms  of  surrender  were  pro- 
claimed by  the  Moslem  heralds  amid  the 
bitter  complaints  of  the  poorer  classes 
against  the  Patriarch  and  the  knights, 
whom  they  compared  to  Judas  Iscariot 
On  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  Christ- 
ians from  the  city,  Saladin  entered  it 
in  Oriental  magnificence,  having  some 
Christian  captives  of  rank  in  his  train, 
and  twenty  thousand  prisoners  of  war. 
His  banner  was  placed  on  the  walls,  and 
all  the  gates  were  ordered  to  be  shut 
except  that  of  Joppa.  The  churches 
were  converted  into  mosques — the  only 
exception  being  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  either  because,  in  common 
with  the  Mussulmans,  he  had  a  real  venera- 
tion for  Jesus  Christ,  or  because  he  an- 
ticipated a  considerable  revenue  from  pil- 
grimages to  it,  which  he  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  prevent;  but  he  compelled  the 
Syrian  Christians  to  redeem  it  by  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  after  he  had  pil- 
laged it  of  all  the  ornaments  and  sacred 
utensils  offered  by  the  Christian  princes. 


He  subsequentlypublished  an  edict  prohi- 
biting all  persons  to  disturb  the  Christians 
in  their  devotions,  or  to  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  honour  due  to  that  sanc- 
tuary; but  the  bells  of  the  other  churches 
were  broken,  the  crosses  pulled  down 
with  ropes  and  dragged  through  the 
mire,  to  the  horror  of  the  Christians,  who 
were  only  prevented  from  taking  ven- 
geance on  the  Moslems  by  their  numbers. 
The  mosque  of  Omar,  in  which  for  nearly 
a  century  the  holy  rites  of  Christianity 
had  been  celebrated,  was  completely  re- 
newed, and  washed  with  rose  water 
brought  from  Damascus,  before  the  Sultan 
would  enter  it  to  offer  his  prayers.  Sala- 
din subsequently  behaved  with  the  great- 
est magnanimity  towards  the  Christians, 
releasing  hundreds  of  them  from  their 
ransom,  and  protecting  them  from  the 
injuries  and  insults  of  his  soldiers.  He 
ordered  escorts  to  accompany  them,  and 
the  Moslem  inhabitants  of  the  country 
generously  supplied  them  with  provbions 
on  the  road. 

Thus  Jerusalem  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Moslems,  after  it  had  been  the 
capital  of  a  Christian  kingdom  for  eighty- 
four  years,  and  had  been  governed  by 
nine  Christian  kings.  In  the  subsequent 
Crusade,  in  which  Richard  I.  of  England, 
and  other  sovereigns  and  princes,  took  a 
distingubhed  part  against  Saladin,. and 
which  is  celebrated  for  the  remarkable 
battles  and  distinguished  feats  of  roman- 
tic chivalry  fought  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land,  Jerusalem  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Moslems.  The  dis- 
astrous results  of  that  Crusade,  both  to 
Saladin  and  to  the  Christian  princes,  in- 
duced the  latter  to  make  proposals  for 
peace,  and  the  following  characteristic 
letter  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Richard  I.,  to  the  heroic  Moslem,  for 
whom  he  entertained  personally  the  high- 
est admiration : — **  Franks  and  Moslems 
perish,  the  land  is  laid  waste,  and  souls 
suffer  as  well  as  worldly  goods.  The 
Holy  War  has  had  its  due,  and  we  have 
only  now  to  come  to  an  agreement  about 
Jerusalem,  the  country,  and  the  Holy 
Cross*     As  to  that  city,  it  is  the  seat  of 
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our  religion,  and  we  cannot  give  it  up, 
though  not  a  single  one  of  us  should  re- 
main alive,  but  we  only  ask  as  much  of 
the  country  as  is  on  this  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan. Do  you  give  back  the  Holy  Cross, 
on  which  we  set  great  value,  but  which 
you  esteem  a  common  piece  of  wood,  and 
let  us,  by  an  equitable  peace,  repose 
from  our  long  toils."  To  this  Saladin, 
after  consulting  with  his  Emirs,  replied, 
**  Jerusalem  is  as  holy  to  us  as  it  is  to 
you,  and  even  more  so,  for  the  Prophet 
made  his  night  journey  from  it  to  hea- 
ven, and  the  angels  assemble  there. 
Think  not,  then,  that  we  will  ever  give  it 
up.  The  country  belongs  to  us  from  of 
old,  and  if  you  took  it  when  the  Mus- 
sulmans were  weak,  you  have  been  justly 
driven  out  of  it.  The  Cross  is  in  our 
eyes  a  gross  deception,  but  we  cannot 
give  it  out  of  our  possession  unless  some 
great  advantage  is  to  be  gained  for  Islam 
by  80  doing."  Richard  then  proposed 
that  the  Sultan's  brother,  Malek-el-Adel, 
should  marry  his  sister,  the  widow  of  the 
king  of  Sicily — that  Jerusalem  should  be 
given  up  to  them — ^that  they  should  be 
king  and  queen  of  Palestine — ^that  the 
Holy  Cross  should  be  restored — the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  put  in  pos- 
session of  their  castles  and  towns — and 
the  prisoners  exchanged  on  both  sides. 
It  is.  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the 
English  monarch  was  sincere  or  not  in 
this  proposal  of  marriage,  to  which  Ma- 
lek-el-Adel eagerly  listened,  but  it  was 
frustrated  by  the  positive  refusal  of  the 
princess  to  marry  a  Mussulman,  even  al- 
though hopes  were  held  out  that  Malek 
would  become  a  Christian. 

These  negotiations  being  frustrated,  it 
was  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and 
during  the  winter  of  A.  D.  1 191  >  Saladin 
occupied  himself  in  repairing  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Jerusalem.  He  compelled  two 
thousand  Christian  captives  to  assist  in 
the  work,  which  was  completed  in  six 
months.  On  New  Year's  Day,  A.  D. 
1 192,  the  Christian  army  received  orders 
from  Richard  to  prepare  for  the  march 
towards  Jerusalem — an  announcement 
wliich  was  received  with  the  utmost  en- 


thusiasm. The  army  advanced  within  a 
day's  march  of  the  walls,  but  the  Tem- 
plars, Hospitallers,  and  others,  persuaded 
the  king  that  the  time  was  unfavourable, 
on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  city 
and  the  numbers  of  the  enemv,  and  the 
order  was  given  to  retreat  to  Ascalon. 
We  are  told  that  "  the  pilgrims,  de- 
ceived in  their  fond  hopes  of  soon  visit- 
ing the  Holy  Sepulchre,  gave  utterance 
to  their  rage  and  indignation ;  some  tore 
their  hair  and  visages,  and  uttered  loud 
and  bitter  imprecations  on  those  whose 
cowardice  or  caution  had  protracted  their 
hopes  ;  others  of  milder  mood  shed  tears 
of  grief,  and  yielded  themselves  up  to 
despair." 

On  the  4th  of  June,  that  same  year,  the 
illustrious  Casur  de  Lion  again  ordered 
his  army  to  march  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was 
received  were  such,  that  if  the  king  had 
possessed  the  ordinary  ability  of  a  com- 
mander, or  been  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
lay  siege  to  the  Holy  City,  it  must  have 
fallen  into  his  hands,  but  he  was  now 
anxious  to  return  to  England,  and  yet 
jealous  of  the  conquest  being  made  with- 
out him.  His  army  was  greatly  superior 
to  that  which  had  first  won  the  city  under 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  gallant  com- 
panions. Saladin  was  then  in  Jenisalem, 
ill  in  health  and  incapable  of  his  ordinary 
exertions ;  the  Turkish  troops,  dismissed 
in  the  winter,  had  not  returned  to  his 
standard;  a  large  portion  of  his  army 
was  in  Mesopotamia;  his  own  guards 
and  some  Egyptian  troops  only  remain- 
ed for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  as  many  of  the  pilgrims 
thought,  that  the  city  would  have  sur- 
rendered or  would  have  been  deserted  if 
the  army  had  advanced  against  it  at  once. 
They  were  moreover  enthusiastically  ex- 
cited by  the  appearance  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lydda,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the 
aged  Abbot  of  St  Elias,  both  of  whom 
brought  pieces  of  the  true  Cross  to  the 
camp.  But  the  Christian  army  again 
retreated  when  within  one  day's  march 
of  the  city,  and  Saladin  was  relieved 
from  his  apprehensions.     Disunion  and 
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faction  bad  spread  among  them,  and  no- 
thing more  was  talked  of  respecting 
Jerusalem.  It  is  said  that  a  short  time 
before  the  army  broke  up  their  encamp- 
ment, one  of  his  knights  called  out  to 
Richard,  *'  Sire,  come  hither  and  I  will 
show  yoa  Jerusalem."  The  king  drew 
his  surcoat  over  his  face,  and  exclaimed, 
"0  good  Lord  God,  suffer  me  not,  I 
beseech  thee,  to  behold  thy  holy  city, 
since  I  cannot  deliver  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  thine  enemies." 

Jerusalem  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Saracens  till  A.  D.  1217,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  expostulations  of 
the  Popes,  addressed  particularly  to  the 
brother  of  Saladin,  <*  to  restore  that  Holy 
Cty  to  the  Christians,  which,  besides 
that  it  brought  no  considerable  advan- 
tages to  him,  put  him  to  vast  expense  to 
be  always  in  a  condition  to  resist  the 
whole  powers  of  Christendom,  who  would 
eternally  arm  themselves  to  take  it  from 
him."  But  these  remonstrances  produced 
no  effect  on  the  Moslem,  who  cared  little 
for  the  denunciations  of  St  Peter's  suc- 
ces^rs,  and  who,  as  Maimbourg  well 
observes,  had  so  frequently  combated 
against  the  Christians,  that  he  well  knew 
the  private  feuds  and  animosities  of 
the  Crusaders.  A  king  of  Jerusalem, 
however,  was  still  chosen,  who  had  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  possessing  an 
imaginary  crown,  without  a  kingdom  or 
sovereign  jurisdiction.  In  A.  D.  1217> 
the  Turks  conquered  the  Saracens,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  city,  which 
they  kept  until  A.  D.  1242,  when  the 
Christians  compelled  them  to  surrender, 
bat  were  themselves  soon  afterwards  ex- 
|)elied,  and  the  city  sacked.  In  A.  D. 
1291,  the  Christians  finally  retired  from 
the  Holy  Land,  and  no  subsequent  efforts 
of  the  Popes  could  renew  the  Crusades. 
The  Turks  became  undisputed  masters 
of  Syria,  and  the  Holy  City  became  the 
seat  of  a  pacha.  Nothing  of  import- 
ance occurs  in  its  local  history  after  this 
period,  unless  we  take  into  account  it 
being  the  scene  of  Turkish  oppression, 
according  to  the  dispositions  of  its  several 
governors,  and  the  resort  of  numerous 


pilgrims  from  Christmas  to  Easter  every 
year,  who  paid  a  tax  to  the  government 
for  permission  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. It  has  also  been  the  scene  of  mur- 
ders, plagues,  famines,  and  other  scourges 
incidental  to  Oriental  cities,  and  it  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  who  has  conquered  all  Syria  from 
the  Turks.  In  that  campaign  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  Pacha's  army,  and  a 
recent  earthquake  damaged  many  of  the 
principal  buildings.  Whether  it  will  ever 
recover  from  its  depression,  and  the  city 
of  the  Redeemer's  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ing unto  death  become  the  city  of  gospel 
light  and  liberty,  we  shall  not  inquire ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  what  may 
be  the  state  of  the  world  when  the  happy 
era  dawns  announcing  the  gathering  in  of 
the  Jews  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
under  one  Shepherd — ^the  true  Messiah 
— ^the  once  crucified  and  now  exalted  Sa- 
viour. To  all  such  inquiries,  speculative 
and  conjectural  as  they  must  at  present 
be,  the  answer  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to 
his  chosen  disciples,  immediately  before 
his  ascension,  when  they  inquired  about 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  kingdom 
of  the  Jews,  is  perhaps  appropriate — **  It 
is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  the 
seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his 
own  power." 

Jerusalem  has  been  visited  by  numer- 
ous learned  and  inquisitive  travellers  in 
modem  times;  and  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  the  Jews,  in  which  those  of  them  who 
reside  in  it  are  despised  and  wretched,  is 
no  longer  enveloped  in  mystery,  or  inac- 
cessible to  the  inquiring  mind.  Sullen 
and  silent  it  lies  among  the  mountains  for 
ever  interesting  in  sacred  story,  possess- 
ed by  strangers,  and  its  population  di- 
minished; yet  its  history  can  never  be 
forgotten,  and  it  is  at  the  present  moment 
one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  prophecy.  The  first  appearance  of 
Jerusalem  has  been  variously  described 
by  different  writers,  and  the  city  is  seen 
to  more  or  less  advantage  according  to 
the  quarter  from  which  it  is  approached. 
Hence  it  is  that  some  travellers  depre- 
ciate its  aspect,  and  others  celebrate  it  in 
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enthusiastic  terms,  fiir  Browne,  who 
approached  the  city  from  the  Jaffa  road, 
says  that  the  first  sight  of  Jerusalem  did 
not  gratify  his  expectation;  and  Mr  Buck- 
ingham declares,  that  notwithstanding 
the  feelings  and  reflections  which  an  i^ 
proach  to  this  city  cannot  fail  to  awaken, 
its  appearance  **  had  certainly  nothing  of 
grandeur,  beauty,  stateliness,  or  mag- 
nificence. It  appeared  like  a  walled 
town  of  the  third  or  fourth  class,  having 
jieither  towers,  nor  domes,  nor  minarets 
within  it,  but  strong,  large,  flat-roofed 
buildings,  of  the  most  unomamented  kind, 
seated  amid  rugged  hills,  on  a  stony  and 
forbidding  soil,  with  scarcely  a  picturesque 
object  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  sur- 
rounding view." — Sir  Frederick  Henniker 
asks,  "  Is  thu  the  city  that  men  call  the 
perfection  of  beauty  and  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth  ?  The  town  appears  to  me 
not  worth  possession,  even  without  the 
trouble  of  conquest" — Mr  Carne,  who 
approached  the  city  by  the  Gate  of  Beth- 
lehem, also  says  that "  its  aspect  certainly 
was  not  magnificent  or  imposing,  but  sad 
and  dreary." 

As  a  contrast  to  these  opinions  let  us 
notice  the  description  of  other  travellers. 
'<  Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town," 
says  Dr  Clarke,  ^  described  by  some  as 
the  desolate  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we 
saw,  as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and  stately 
metropolis,  presenting  a  magnificent  as- 
semblage of  domes,  towers,  palaces, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  all  of  which, 
glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shone  with 
inoonceivable  splendour." — **  I  can  now 
account,"  observes  Chateaubriand,  <*  for 
the  surprise  expressed  by  the  Crusaders 
and  pilgrims  at  the  first  sight  of  Jeru- 
salem, according  to  the  reports  of  travel- 
lers and  historians.  I  can  affirm  that 
whoever  has,  like  me,  had  the  patience  to 
read  nearly  two  hundred  modern  accounts 
of  the  Holy  Land,  the  Rabbinical  com- 
pilations, and  the  passages  in  the  ancient 
writers,  respecting  Judea,  knows  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  I  paused  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  Jerusalem,  measuring  the  height 
of  its  walls,  reviewing  at  once  all  the  re- 
collections of  history  from  the  Patriarch 


Abraham  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  reflect- 
ing on  the  total  change  accomplished  in 
the  world  by  the  mission  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  in  vain  seeking  that  Temple 
not  one  stone  of  which  b  left  upon  an- 
other. Were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years, 
never  should  I  forget  that  desert  which 
yet  seems  pervaded  by  the  greatness  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  terrors  of  death." — 
"  Upon  a  first  view  of  the  place,"  says 
Ali  Bey,  <*  surrounded  with  predpioes  and 
regular  waUs  in  good  condition,  crowned 
with  a  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  with 
its  citadel  of  a  handsome  and  solid  con- 
struction, encompassed  with  its  ditches, 
and  well  provided  with  the  means  of 
defence,  possessing  within  a  population 
which  appears  to  present  a  great  number 
of  defenders— 41  stranger  is  tempted  to 
look  upon  it  as  impregnable;  but  when 
he  examines  attentively  its  position,  the 
illusion  disappears,  and  he  remains  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  post  incapable  of  sus- 
taining a  severe  assault" — <'  From  a  dis- 
tance," says  Mr  Rae  Wilson,  **  Jerusalem 
presents  a  most  imposing  appearance."-^ 
'*  1  he  view  of  the  city,"  says  Mr  Jowett, 
"  burst  upon  me  as  in  a  moment,  and  the 
truly  graphic  language  of  the  Psalmist 
was  verified  in  a  degree  of  which  I  could 
have  formed  no  conception.  Continually 
the  expressions  were  bursting  from  my 
lips,  'Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion.'  As  we  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ^city  of  the  Great 
King,'  more  and  Hlore  manifest  were  the 
proofs  of  the  displeasure  of  that  Great 
King  resting  upon  his  city.  Like  many 
other  cities  of  the  East  the  distant  view 
of  Jerusalem  is  inexpressibly  beautiful, 
but  the  distant  view  is  alL** — **  The  site 
of  Jerusalem,"  says  Mr  Spence  Hardy, 
« is  peculiarly  adapted  to  have  q>peared 
in  beauty  when  its  hilk  were  terraced  after 
the  manner  of  the  East,  and  were  verdant 
with  the  olive,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  vine; 
but  that  which  was  then  its  beauty  now 
adds  to  its  deformity,  and  the  bare  and 
blasted  rocks  seem  to  say  that  God  in  his 
anger  has  passed  by  and  cursed  the  city 
for  its  sins.  There  are  rocks,  whidi 
have  no  sublimity ;  hills,  but  they  have  no 
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beanty ;  fieldfl  and  gardfiiM,  but  they  have 
DO  richnen  $  yalleys  which  have  do  fer- 
tility ;  a  distant  sea,  bat  it  ia  th6  Dead 
Sea." 

Soeh  are  spedmens  of  the  divenity  of 
opinioDy  or  rather  of  the  apparent  contra- 
diction,  which  prevails  in  the  accounts  of 
different  travellers  respecting  Jerusalem. 
Whatever  impression  the  traveller  may  re- 
ceive on  viewing  the  city,  especially  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  there  is  no  discus- 
sion about  the  interior,  which  is  described 
as  dull  and  dirty,  having  narrow  streets, 
filthy  bazaars,  and  a  few  relics  of  ancient 
sculpture.  The  streets  are  tolerably  re- 
gular, straight,  and  well  paved,  some  of 
them  having  footpaths;  the  houses  are 
generally  two  and  three  Jtoreys  high,  with 
few  windows,  and  very  small  doors,  so 
that  in  walking  along  the  streets  the  pas* 
senger  might  fancy  himself  in  the  galleries 
orcorridomof  avastprison.  The  fronts 
of  the  houses  are  plain,  built  of  freestone, 
without  the  least  ornament ;  almost  every 
house  has  one  dome  or  more,  the  roofii 
being  generally  constructed  in  this  form 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber. 
There  is  no  public  square,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  shops  and  markets  are  in 
the  streets. 

The  number  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
is  differently  stated.  AH  Bey  says  there 
are  nx^  two  to  the  south,  two  to  the  east, 
and  two  to  the  north ;  but  as  the  citadel 
is  boilt  agmnst  the  western  wall,  there  is 
no  gate  to  the  exterior  on  that  side. 
Other  writers  assert  that  there  are  only 
fiw'  gates  by  which  admittance  can  be 
obtained  into  the  city — the  Danuucm 
Gate,  opening  towards  the  north,  jSj^  Ste^ 
pken^i  Gate,  towards  the  eastern  ravine, 
Zion  Gate^  upon  the  hill  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  Gate  which  leads  towards 
Bethlehem  and  Jaffa ;  the  other  gates  be- 
ing now  walled  up.  They  are  formed  of 
pointed  arches,  with  an  entrance  tower, 
^thoQt  any  sculptural  decoration.  The 
whole  city  is  surrounded  with  walb  of  a 
considerable  height,  built  of  hewn  stones, 
^nie  of  which  are  very  large,  and  were 
probably  used  in  the  ancient  city ;  they 
are  surmounted  by  battlements,   with 


projecting  square  towers  at  irregular  dis- 
tances, of  the  same  form  and  height  The 
walk  could  not  resist  artillery.  The 
whole  circuit  of  the  city  b  from  two  and 
a-half  to  three  miles,  and  may  be  com- 
passed outside  on  foot. 

The  public  buildings  of  Jerusalem  are 
not  numerous,  nor  have  they  any  preten- 
sions to  magnificence,  except  the  mosque 
of  Omar,  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
mosques  in  proportion  to  the  celebrity  of 
the  place  even  in  Mussulman  estimation. 
Near  the  Jaffa  Gate  is  a  castle  formed  of 
two  strong  towers,  called  the  Castle  of 
David,  or  the  Tower  of  the  Pisans,  on 
which  a  few  cannon  are  mounted;  the 
castle  is  surrounded  by  a  dry  moat.  It 
is  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
pakce  of  David  on  Mount  Zion,  and  is 
a  large  fortress,  the  upper  part  evidently 
of  Saracen  architecture,  but  the  masonry 
of  the  lower  is  of  higher  antiquity.  In  this 
castle  the  window  is  shown  from  which 
King  David  saw  Bathsheba  while  she  was 
bathing,  and  where  he  repented  to  avert 
the  pestilence  from  Jerusalem.  The 
ffKtrks  of  his  elbows  are  still  pointed 
out  I 

The  Mosque  of  Omar  has  been  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  this  sketch — an 
octagonal  building  on  the  site  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  surrounded  by  a  dome  in 
form  resembling  that  of  St  Paul's  in 
London,  and  about  half  its  size.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr  Clarke,  it  is  *<  the  most 
magnificent  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
Turkish  £mpire,  and,  considered  exter- 
nally, far  superior  to  the  Mosque  of  St 
Sophia  in  Constantinople.  As  to  the 
mosque  itself,  there  is  no  building  at 
Jerusalem  which  can  be  compared  to  it 
either  in  beauty  or  riches.  The  lofty 
Saracenic  pomp,  so  nobly  displayed  in 
the  style  of  the  building ;  its  numerous 
arcades;  its  capacious  dome,  with  all  the 
stately  decorations  of  the  place ;  its  ex- 
tensive area,  paved  and  variegated  with 
the  choicest  marble;  the  extreme  neat- 
ness observed  in  every  avenue  towards 
it;  and,  lastly,  the  sumptuous  costume 
observable  in  the  dresses  of  all  the  Eastern 
devotees,  make  it  altogether  one  of  the 
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finest  sights  of  which  the  Mahometans 
have  to  boast." 

In  early  times,  when  Jerusalem  was  in 
possession  of  the  Crusaders,  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  then  converted  into  a  Christian 
church,  was  visited  by  Europeans,  and  a 
description  of  its  architecture  and  deco- 
rations at  that  period  is  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  article.  As  the 
Mosque  is  deemed  so  holy  that  a  Christ- 
ian is  not  permitted  te  enter  it,  we  lay 
before  the  reader  the  account  given  by 
AH  Bey,  who  made  five  visits  to  it,  and 
who  says  that  he  **  employed  his  time  so 
well,  that  lie  can  certify  the  accuracy  of 
his  description  and  drawings,  without, 
however,  laying  claim  to  geometrical 
precision  in  all  the  details,"  which,  he 
farther  thinks,  ''  ought  to  interest  the 
learned,  whether  followers  of  Moses,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  of  Mahomet." 

The  Mussulman  religion  acknowledges 
only  two  temples  as  peculiarly  and  pre- 
eminently holy — those  of  Mecca  and 
of  Jerusalem.  Both  are  named  AUHu' 
raniy  or  the  Temple^  and  both  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  trod  by  the  feet  of  Christ- 
ians and  Jews.  The  mosques  in  general 
are  places  of  assembly,  sanctified,  as  is 
supposed,  but  not  consecrated  by  the 
especial  presence  of  the  Divinity,  and 
entrance  to  them  is  not  prohibited  to  per« 
sons  of  a  different  religion  by  any  canon- 
ical precept.  The  Mussulmans  are  cer- 
tainly not  fond  of  seeing  strangers  in 
them,  nor  can  the  latter  enter  their 
mosques  safely  without  an  order  from 
some  public  functionary,  but  even  Christ- 
ians may  enter  the  Mosque  of  St  Sophia 
at  Constantinople  and  the  other  mosques 
when  they  are  bearers  of  a  firman  grant- 
ed by  the  Government.  But  to  permit 
a  Christian  or  Jew  to  enter  Mecca  or 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  viewed  as  un« 
hallowed  profanity,  and  he  who  did  so 
would  become  the  victim  of  his  impru- 
dent boldness. 

The  Mosque  of  Omar  is  now  a  union 
of  several  buildings  erected  at  different 
periods  of  the  Moslem  domination,  not 
one  mosque,  but  a  groupe  of  mosques, 
forming  a  very  harmonious  whole.     It 


is  composed  of  a  large  court  or  square, 
1369  feet  in  length,  and  845  feet  in 
breadth.  It  can  be  entered  by  nine 
gates,  five  of  which  are  on  the  west,  two 
of  them  being  arched,  one  at  the  north- 
west angle,  and  three  on  the  north  ;  the 
east  and  south  sides  have  no  gates,  and 
are  shut  in  by  the  city  walls,  which  rise 
outside  on  the  brink  of  the  precipices  of 
the  Brook  Kedron  to  the  east,  and  upon 
the  edge  of  a  ravine  which  separates 
Mount  Zion  to  the  south. 

The  principal  part  of  the  mosque  is 
composed  of  two  magnificent  buildings, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  two  distinct 
temples  by  their  respective  situations. 
The  one  is  called  El  Ahsoy  the  other 
El  Sahhara.  The  former  stands  behind 
El  Sahhara,  or  the  real  mosque  of  Omar, 
abutting  the  south  wall  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Christians  was  the 
church  of  the  Presentation  or  Purifica- 
tion. It  is  composed  of  seven  naves,  sup- 
ported by  pillars  and  columns;  at  the 
head  of  the  central  nave  is  a  fine  sphe- 
rical cupola,  ornamented  with  painting 
and  gilding  of  great  beauty,  and  stained 
glass  windows.  Two  other  naves  branch 
ofi*  right  and  left,  at  right  angles  with 
the  principal  body  of  the  edifice,  one  of 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  Caliph  Omar. 
The  great  central  nave  is  162  feet  long, 
and  32  feet  wide;  it  is  supported  by 
seven  arches  lightly  painted,  resting  upon 
cylindrical  pillars  in  the  form  of  co- 
lumns, with  foliaged  capitals  which  do  not 
belong  to  any  order.  The  fourth  pillar 
is  octangular,  and  is  proudly  styled  the 
Pillar  of  Sidi  Omar.  The  walls  rise 
thirteen  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  arches, 
and  contain  two  rows  of  twenty-one  win- 
dows each,  those  of  the  upper  row  being 
seen  without.  The  roof  is  of  timber,  but 
not  vaulted.  Three  naves  to  the  left  on 
entering  are  enclosed,  and  appropriated  for 
females ;  there  is  abo  an  enclosure  for 
the  Sultan,  and  another  for  the  Kadi. 
The  cupola  is  supported  by  four  large 
arches  resting  upon  as  many  square  pil- 
lars, the  different  sides  of  which  are  in- 
creased by  handsome  columns  of  brown 
marble.     Between   it   and  the   extreme 
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wall  at  the  nave  is  a  space  of  about  eight 
feet,  upon  which  the  tribune  is  stationed 
at  the  lecture  on  Fridays.  In  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  nave  is  a  niche,  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  different  pieces 
of  marble,  where  the  Imam  places  him- 
self to  direct  the  prayer,  and  the  entrance 
to  this  niche  is  decorated  with  six  small 
columns  of  green  marble.  Under  the 
cupola,  fronting  the  tribune,  is  the  place 
appointed  for  the  singers.  At  the  side 
of  the  tribune  is  a  niche,  the  entrance  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  wood  work ; 
it  is  called  the  Piace  of  Christy  and  the 
Imam  issues  from  it  in  great  ceremony 
to  say  the  Friday  prayer.  In  the  last 
Dave,  near  the  nave  of  the  Caliph  Omar, 
is  a  sort  of  chapel  or  niche,  ornamented 
with  marble,  called  Bab  Arrahma,  or 
the  Gate  of  Mercy.  This  mosque  also 
contains  the  church  of  Elimam  esk  She- 
reefy  the  church  of  the  Forty  Prophets, 
the  praying-places  of  Christ,  Murwa, 
aod  Zecharias,  the  door  and  column  of 
Mahomet,  the  pulpit  of  Omar,  and  the 
^ves  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  The  mosque 
El  Aha  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Maho- 
metan sect  Shafeif  but  all  other  sects 
have  liberty  to  pray  in  it  on  Fridays.  In 
front  of  the  principal  gate  is  a  causeway 
284  feet  long,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
a  fine  bason  of  marble,  with  a  fountain 
in  the  form  of  a  shell ;  at  the  end  of  this 
causeway  is  a  staircase  by  which  the 
people  ascend  to  the  Sahhara,  or  Mosque 
of  Omar. 

This  celebrated  Mosque  is  often  called 
El  Sahharay  and  has  this  name  from  a 
rock  which  is  situated  immediately  be- 
neath the  dome.  This  rock  rises  from  the 
earth  upon  a  mean  diameter  of  thirty- 
three  feet,  in  form  resembling  the  seg- 
ment of  a  sphere ;  the  surface  is  unequal, 
nigged,  and  in  its  natural  shape.  To- 
wards the  north  side  there  is  a  hollow 
which  tradition  affirms  to  have  been 
done  by  the  Christians,  who  attempted  to 
carry  away  that  part  of  the  rock  which  is 
wanting,  but  which  then  became  invisible 
to  the  Christian  gaze.  The  faithful  be- 
lievers afterwards  found  it  divided  in  two 
pieces,  which  are  now  in  other  parts  of 


the  mosque.  The  rock,  which  Ali  Bey 
thinks  is  composed  of  reddish  white 
marble,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
fence,  covered  at  an  elevation  of  five  or 
six  feet  by  a  canopy  of  red  and  green 
silk  in  alternate  stripes,  is  designated  El 
Hadjera  el  Sahharay  or  the  Locked^up 
Stone  of  God,  and  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration.  The  tradition  respecting  it 
is  that  it  fell  from  Heaven  when  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  commenced — that  all  the  an* 
cients  prophesied  from  it — and  that  on  it 
sat  the  angel  of  death,  who,  as  a  punish- 
ment on  David  for  his  inconsiderate  cen- 
sus of  the  people,  slaughtered  until  God 
commanded  him  "  to  put  up  his  sword 
again  into  the  sheath  thereof."  So  holy  is 
this  place  esteemed  by  the  Mahometans, 
which  is  only  equalled  in  sanctity  by  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca,  that  they  believe  all  the 
prophets  since  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  time  of  Mahomet  came  hither 
to  pray,  and  that  even  now  the  pro- 
phets and  angels  come  in  invisible  troops 
to  make  their  prayers  on  the  rock,  ex- 
clusive of  the  ordinary  guard  of  70,000 
angels  who  perpetually  surround  it,  and 
are  relieved  every  day  I  The  Mahometans 
also  believe  that,  at  the  time  the  Prophets 
fled  from  Jerusalem,  the  rock  wished 
to  accompany  them,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  forcibly  held 
it,  the  marks  of  whose  fingers  still  re- 
main, until  the  arrival  of  Mahomet,  who 
by  his  prayers  fixed  it  for  ever  to  the  spot. 
Ali  Bey  gives  us  the  following  account 
of  Mahomet's  arrival : — ^^  On  the  night 
when  the  Prophet  was  carried  away  from 
Mecca  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  trans- 
ported in  a  moment  through  the  air  to 
Jerusalem  upon  the  mare  called  El  Bo' 
rakj  which  has  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
fine  woman,  as  also  a  crown  and  wings, 
the  Prophet,  after  leaving  El  Borah  at 
the  gate  of  the  Temple,  came  to  ofier  his 
prayer  upon  the  rock  SahharOy  with  the 
other  prophets  and  angels,  who,  having 
saluted  him  respectfully,  yielded  to  him 
the  seat  of  honour.  At  the  moment  when 
the  Prophet  stood  upon  the  Sahharay  the 
rock,  sensible  of  bearing  the  holy  burden, 
depressed  itself,  and,  becoming  like  sofl 
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wax,  received  the  prtnt  of  his  sacred  foot 
upon  the  upper  part  towards  the  south- 
west border.     This  print  is  now  covered 
with  a  large  sort  of  cage  of  gilt  metal 
wire,  worked  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
print  cannot  be  seen  on  account  of  the 
darkness  within,  but  it  may  be  touched 
with  the  hand  through  a  hole  made  on 
purpose.     The  believers,  after  having 
touched  the  print,  proceed  to  sanctify 
themselves  by  passing  the  hand  over  the 
&ce  and  beard.''     In  the  interior  of  the 
rock  is  a  natural  chamber  or  cave  called 
theBnnobledCavemofGod,  above  which 
is  a  hole  through  the  rock  called  the  Hole 
of  Mahomet    In  descending  the  stair- 
case to  this  natural  irregular  vault,  there 
is  at  the  bottom  on  the  right  a  little  tablet 
of  marble  bearing  the  mine  of  El  Makam 
Sauliman^  or  The  Place  of  Solomon;  a 
similar  one  upon  the  left  is  named  The 
Place  of  David;  two  cavities  or  niches 
are  called  T%e  Place  of  Abraham  and  The 
Place  of  Gabriel;  and  a  sort  of  stone 
tablet  at  the  north*east  angle  is  called  El 
Maham  el  Hoder^  or  The  Place  ofElias. 
Near  the  Sahhara,  a  piece  of  very  fine 
waved  green  marble  about  fifteen  inches 
square  is  inserted  in  the  pavement  of  the 
mosque,  fastened  down  by  four  or  five 
gilt  nails.     This  the  Mahometans  believe 
to  be  the  Door  of  Paradise.     Several 
holes  in  the  marble  indicate  it  to  have 
been  formerly  fastened  down  by  a  greater 
number  of  nails,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  pulled  out  by  the  devil  when 
he  wished  to  enter  Paradise,  and  was  pre- 
vented by  not  being  able  to  pull  out  the 
nails  which  remain. 

The  SahharOf  or  Mosque  of  Omar,  is 
situated  on  a  platform  of  about  460  feet 
in  length  and  400  in  breadth,  elevated 
sixteen  feet  above  the  general  plane  of 
the  Temple.  The  exterior  sides  of  this 
magnificent  octagon  are  sixty-one  feet  in 
length.  It  is  entered  by  four  spacious 
gates  facing  the  cardinal  points — Bab  el 
Kebkh  or  the  Gate  of  Prayer^  which  has 
a  fine  portico  supported  by  eight  Corin- 
thian pillars  of  marble ;  Bab  el  Garb^  on 
the  west ;  Bab  el  Davoud^  or  the  Gate 
of  David;  and  Bab  el  Dfinna,  or  the 


Gate  of  Heaven,  on  the  east.  These  three 
latter  gates  are  surmounted  with  fine 
timber-work  suspended,  and  without  any 
columns.  From  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing rises  a  superb  spherical  cupola,  in 
diameter  forty-seven  feet  and  in  height 
ninety-three  feet,  with  two  large  rows  of 
windows  visible  on  the  outside;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  four  large  pillars  and  twelve 
magnificent  columns  placed  in  a  circle, 
the  capitals  of  which  are  of  the  composite 
order,  richly  gilt.  The  lower  part  of  the 
walls  is  faced  with  white  marble  tinged 
with  blue,  evidently  very  ancient;  the 
roofs  are  flat,  and  the  whole  is  covered 
with  ornaments  of  the  most  exquisite 
taste.  The  upper  part  is  faced  with 
small  glazed  tiles  of  various  colours,  in- 
scribed with  passages  fi-om  the  Koran. 
The  dome,  which  was  built  by  Solyman 
I.,  is  covered  with  lead,  and  surmounted 
by  a  gilt  crescent. 

Within  the  mosque  are  preserved  the 
sword  and  standard  of  All,  nephew  of 
Mahomet,  the  former  fourteen  feet  long ; 
the  scales  for  weighing  the  souls  of  men ; 
the  shield  of  Mahomet ;  the  birds  of  Solo- 
mon ;  the  pomegranates  of  David ;  the 
saddle  of  El  Borah;  and  several  antique 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  the  ofiPerings  of 
pious  Mussulmans.  A  copy  of  the  Koran 
is  also  preserved,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
four  feet  long  and  nearly  three  feet  broad, 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Caliph  Omar.  In  the  outer  circle  there 
is  a  well  at  which  the  believers  wash  and 
drink.  The  mosque,  which  belongs  to 
the  Haniffe  sect  of  the  Mahometans,  to 
which  the  Turks  adhere,  is  lighted  at 
night  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  lamps. 

Outside  of  the  edifice  there  are  several 
oratories  supported  by  columns,  one  of 
which,  called  the  TVibunal  of  David^  is 
particularly  revered.  The  Mahometans 
believe  that  the  frontispiece,  composed  of 
four  arches,  which  crowns  the  principal 
staircase  leading  from  the  Aksa^  is  the 
place  where  El  Mizan,  or  the  Eternal 
Balance^  is  invisibly  placed,  in  which  the 
good  and  bad  actions  of  men  will  be 
weighed  at  the  day  of  judgment  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  great  court  is  an 
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apartment  built  againstthecity  wall,  which 
serves  to  endoae  it,  twenty-one  feet  long 
by  fourteen  feet  wide,  the  floor  of  which 
is  covered  with  cloths  of  different  colours. 
The  throne  of  Solomon  is  believed  to 
have  been  erected  in  this  place.  Outside 
of  this  hall  is  the  Gate  of  Merof.  On 
the  south  of  the  throne  of  Solomon  there 
is  auarrow  staircase  adhering  to  the  east- 
mi  wall,  which  leads  to  a  sort  of  window 
cut  through  at  a  certain  height.  At  this 
spot  there  is  a  piece  of  a  column  reclining 
opon  its  side,  and  partly  overhanging  the 
deep  precipice  of  the  Brook  Kedron,  op- 
posite the  Dfebel  Tor^  or  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Here  Mahomet  is  to  sit  and 
jadge  the  assembled  generations  of  the 
world  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  and 
here  also  commences  the  invisible  bridge 
called  Ei  Serat^  which  is -much  sharper 
than  the  blade  of  a  sword.  The  faith- 
ful believers  will  pass  over  it  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  to  enter  Paradise^ 
but  the  infidels  who  attempt  to  cross  it 
will  fall  down  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
hell,  which  is  underneath  the  bridge! 

The  palace  of  the  goTemor  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  built  against  the  wall  of  the  mosque, 
having  windows  looking  into  the  grand 
coart.  On  the  western  side  there  is  a 
mosque  of  one  nave,  composed  of  a  single 
Taolt  fifteen  feet  wide  and  thirty  long, 
occupied  as  a  place  of  prayer  by  the 
Mogrebins,  or  Western  Mussulmans.  On 
this  side  of  the  court  also  there  is  an 
apartment  locked  up,  in  which  is  a  stair- 
case leading  to  a  subterranean  vault.  It 
was  at  this  place  that  the  Prophet  alight- 
ed firom  El  Borak^  having  come  from 
Mecca  in  a  single  night  I  There  b  still 
an  iron  ring  fixed  in  the  wall  to  which 
Mahomet  tied  the  celestial  mare  before 
^  entered  the  Temple  to  pray  with  the 
angels  and  prophets.  There  are  various 
other  oratories,  small  mosques,  covered 
arches,  porticoes,  and  balustrades,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize^  and  also 
rooms  and  houses  for  those  employed 
about  the  temple. 

Sach  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar  as  de« 
scribed  by  Ali  Bey,  to  which  no  access  is 
allowed  to  Christians  under  pain  of  death 


or  change  of  religion.    Dr  Clarke  urged 
his  attendant  to  procure  an  entrance,  but 
was  informed  that  his  life  would  be  the 
penalty,  and  several  travellers  have  ex- 
posed themselves  to  imminent  danger  by 
even  daring  to  look  within  the  enclosures. 
Yet  its  precincts  have  been  entered  by 
Christians  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  celebrated  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  per- 
mitted to  inspect  it,  and  the  same  privi- 
lege was  extended  to  Dr  Richardson  as 
a  reward  for  his  professional  services  to 
a  Turkish  nobleman.    Mrs  Belzoni  says 
that  she  entered  the  mosque  disguised  in 
a  Mussulman's  dress;  and  the  Prince  de 
Jonville,  a  younger  son  of  Louis  Phillipe 
of  France^  is  said  to  have  inspected  it  in 
company  with  the  Aga  of  Jerusalem  in 
1 836.  These  are  the  only  four  Christians 
ever  known  to   have  been  within  its 
walls  since  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
Dr  Richardson  thus  describes  the  exter- 
nal aspect  of  the  whole  :-^<^  This  sacred 
enclosure  is  the  sunny  spot  of  Moslem 
devotion.  There  is  no  sod  like  that  which 
covers  the  ample  area  of  its  contents,  and 
no  mosque  at  all  comparable  to  the  Sah- 
hara.    Here  the  god  of  day  pours  his 
choicest  rays  in  a  flood  oi  light  which, 
streaming  all  round  upon  the  marble  pave- 
ment, mingles  its  softened  tints  in  the  ver- 
dant turf,  and  leaves  nothing  to  compare 
with  or  desire  beyond  it.    It  seems  as  if 
the  glory  of  the  Temple  stilldweltupon  the 
mosque,  and  the  splendour  of  Solomon 
still  covered  the  site  of  his  Temple.    On 
the  same  spot,  and  under  the  same  sun, 
the  memory  conjures  up  a  thousand  de- 
lightful remembrances,  and  contemplates 
in  review  the  glorious  house;  the  dedica- 
tion and  prayer  of  the  wisest  of  kings, 
spreading  forth  his  hands  in  the  midst  of 
his  people;  the  fire  descending  upon  the 
burnt-ofiering  and  the  sacrifice;  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  filling  the  house,  with 
the  people  bowing  down  with  their  faces 
to  the  pavement,  and  worshipping  and 
praising  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  for  hia 
mercy  endureth  for  ever.    There  is  no 
reflected  light  like  the  light  from  the 
Sahhara.    Like  the  glorious  sun  itself  it 
stands  alone  in  the  world,  and  there  is 
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but  one  spot  on  earth,  where  all  things 
typical  were  done  away>  that  sinks  a 
deeper  interest  into  the  heart  of  the 
Christian." 

There  are  other  mosques  in  Jerusalem, 
but  none  of  them  is  of  any  importance  in 
point  of  architecture.     One  of  these  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Mount  Zion, 
and  is  described  as  a  long  dingy-looking 
building,  called  the  Mosque  oftheProphet 
Davids  and  is  said  to  be  built  over  his 
tomb,  which  is  still  shown  in  the  interior. 
It  is  held  in  very  great  veneration  by  the 
Mussulmans.    "  Part  of  this  building," 
says  Dr  Richardson,  "  was  anciently  the 
church  of  the  Ccenaculum^  where  our 
Saviour  ate  the  Last  Supper  with  his  dis- 
ciples, and  I  was  shown  into  an  upper 
room  which  is  affirmed  to  be  the  identi- 
cal room  in  which  this  memorable  event 
took  place,  to  which  the  Christian  world 
owes  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper."  Between  this  mosque 
and  the  gate  of  the  city  is  a  small  Ar- 
menian chapel  built  on  the  spot  where 
formerly  stood  the  palace  of  Caiaphas, 
and  it  is  only  remarkable  for  containing 
the  stone  which  the  angel  rolled  away 
from  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection,  which  is  built  into 
an  altar,  and  exposed  to  the  caresses  of 
the  pilgrims.     Near  this  is  the  Christian 
burying-ground,  and  among  the  tomb- 
stones are  several  in  the  English  language, 
which  record  the  names  of  Englishmen 
who  are  reported  to  have  met  their  deaths 
in  a  way  not  very  creditable  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent.    "  A  Latin  inscription  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  ground,"  says  Mr 
Hardy,  '<  announces  that  an  Englishman 
in  his  last  hours  was  brought  from  error 
to  the  bosom  of  the  tme  church.     There 
is  one  Protestant  missionary  quietly  sleep- 
ing with  the  rest,  Dr  Dalton,  who  is  pro- 
bably the  first  of  many  whose  bodies  are 
to  be  here  deposited."     A  little  to  the 
south  of  this  is  shown  the  place  where 
the  Virgin  Mary  expired,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  gate  is  shown  the  place  where 
the  cocA  crew  to  St  Peter  !     This  is  all 
the  topographical  information  respecting 
Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  which  there 


are  a  few  olive  trees  and  rude  gardens, 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
village  of  Siloa  immediately  opposite.  In 
some  parts  of  it  corn  is  also  ocoasiooally 
grown. 

The  finest  quarter  of  Jerusalem  k  that 
inhabited  by  the  Armenians ;  the  streets 
in  the  other  districts  are  steep,  dirty, 
suffocating  with  dust  in  dry  weather,  and 
almost  impassable  with  mud  in  wet,  and 
so  narrow  that  three  camels  can  scarcely 
stand  abreast  of  each  other.     The  inte- 
rior of  the  city  is  intersected  by  several 
of  these  streets  and  passages,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  in  their  English  names, 
1.  The  Street  of  the  Gate  of  the  Column, 
which  traverses  the  city  irregularly  from 
north  to  south.     2.  The  Cheat  Bazaar^ 
running  from  east  to  west,  near  which 
there  is  a  minor  street  called  the  Little 
Bazaar,    4.  Via  Dolorosa,  or  Street  of 
Grief  irregularly  built,  which  commences 
at  the  Gate  of  St  Stephen,  and,  passing 
by  the  palace  of  Pilate,  terminates  at 
Mount  Calvary.     The  Jewish  Quarter  is 
the  lower  division  of  the  city  towards  the 
east,  and  is  the  most  disagreeable  of  all ; 
their  burying-ground  is,  as  of  old,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.   **  Se- 
veral of  this  people,"  says  Mr  Came,  *'  are 
rather  affluent,  and  live  in  a  comfortable 
style;  both  men  and  women  are  more 
attractive  in  their  persons  than  those  of 
their  nation  who  reside  in  Europe,  and 
their  features  are  not  so  strongly  marked 
with  the  indelible  Hebrew  character."  Yet, 
according  to  Mr  Hardy,  there  are  some 
among  them  who  might  sit  to  the  painter, 
and  their  portraits  would  be  immediately 
recognised  as  intended  for  Moses  or  some 
of  the  other  ancient  worthies.     Many  of 
them  have  synagogues  in  their  own  houses, 
but  their  principal  one  is  divided  into 
several  rooms.     **  A  wretched  building, 
or  rather  barrack,"  says  Ali  Bey,  *'  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  rooms,  the  ceilings 
of  which  may  be  touched  with  the  hand, 
a  court-yard  still  smaller,  the  whole  cover- 
ed with  cobwebs  and  filth,  constitutes  the 
present  Temple  of  the  children  of  Jacob." 
The  other  districts  of  the  city  are,  the 
Quarter  of  the  Christians^  leading  from 
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the  Via  Dolorosa  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
TbeQmtriercfihe  Temple^  so  named  from 
its  proximity  to  the  Mosque  of  Omar ;  the 
Public  Quarter^  where  individuals  of  all 
nations  dwell  promiscuously,  and  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  hannt  of  the  most 
profligate  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the 
Qmtrier  of  the  TunUiaiUi  the  supposed 
descendants  of  the  Moors  who  were  driven 
from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
whose  numbttv  are  very  small.     The 
gates,  which  are  regularly  closed  every 
evening,  are,  1.  The  Gate  of  the  Chosen^ 
or  Well^JBeioved^  leading  to  Bethlehem, 
Hebron,  &&,  through  which  the  pilgrims 
enter  the  city  on  their  route  from  Joppa. 
2.  The  GaieqftheProphetDavidy  opening 
on  Mount  Zion,  which  is  the  southern  en- 
trance to  the  city.    3.  The  Siirquiline 
Gate,  through  which  our  Saviour  wascon- 
dttcted  to  Pilate.  4.TheGateoftheHoly 
Vuym^  opening  towards  the  east,  and 
leading  to  the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Jesus 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  it  is  also  called 
the  Gate  of  St  Stephen^  whose  mart3rrdom 
the  Virgin  is  said  to  have  witnessed.     5. 
The  Gate  of  the  Column  ofDamaseuSf  the 
finest  of  them  all,  which  opens  to  the  road 
leading  to  Sichem.   G^TheGate  of  Herod 
•*a  smaU  gateway  situated  between  those 
of  Damascus  and  St  Stephen. 

The  Christian  establishments  are  nu- 
merous at  Jerusalem.  The  Greeks  have 
thirteen  convents,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  two  monasteries,  besides  the  con- 
vent of  Calvary  and  the  Tomb.  The  Ar- 
menians, Syrians,  Copts,  and  Abyssinians 
have  one  each :  of  these  the  Armenian 
convent  is  the  most  extensive,  and  is  libe- 
nily  endowed ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St  James, 
and  is  the  residence  of  a  patriarch,  the 
bishop,  and  a  great  number  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  The  apartments  in  this  convent 
are  small,  but  well  furnished  and  com- 
fortable, containing  sofas,  and  covered 
with  rich  Persian  carpets ;  their  church  is 
more  numerously  attended  than  any  other 
in  Jerusalem,  and  is  said  to  be  built  on 
the  spot  where  James,  the  brother  of  John, 
was  killed  when  Herod  "  stretched  forth 
his  hand  to  vex  certain  of  the  church." 

The  sanctuary  of  St  James  is  also  shown, 
VOL.  n. 


thought  to  be  the  precise  spot  on  which 
that  Apostle  was  beheaded ;  it  is  orna- 
mented with  sculpture  in  white  marble, 
with  silver  lamps,  gildings,  and  paint- 
ings. The  Syrian  Christians  occupy  a 
small  convent  dedicated  to  St  John.  The 
principal  Latin  or  Romish  convent  is  a 
large  irregular  building,  having  courts  and 
galleries  within,  and  some  small  spaces  of 
garden-ground  without,  the  whole  so  well 
inclosed  that  it  appears  a  kind  of  fortress, 
and  is  a  safe  retreat  in  times  of  intestine 
trouble  or  commotion.  It  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  entertaining  commodiously 
upwards  of  one  hundred  persons.  It 
contains  i^NUtments  for  the  Superior  and 
Procurator,  conveniently  furnished,  a  pub- 
lic room  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  a 
separate  room  for  the  friars,  each  of  whom 
IS  furnished  with  a  bed  and  bedding,  a 
table,  wash  bason  and  jug,  a  lamp,  a  cru- 
cifix, and  a  chair,  at  the  expense  of  the 
church.  The  friars  are  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  and  are  under  a  vow  of  continual 
poverty,  which  prohibits  them  from  pos- 
sessing property  individually,  but  does 
not  restnun  them  from  accepting  presents 
to  secure  some  domestic  comforts.  This 
convent  is  called  //  Convento  della  Terra 
SantOy  and  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  reli- 
gious establishments  of  the  Romaafaith  in 
the  Holy  Land.  The  Superior  is  depen- 
dant on  the  Pope;  and  the  inferior  mem- 
bers are  sent  indiscriminately  from  Na- 
ples, Sicily,  and  the  south  of  Spain.  The 
funds  of  the  institution  are  chiefly  pro- 
cured from  Rome,  yet  legacies  are  fre- 
quently left  them  by  the  devout  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  and  large  sums 
are  also  sent  by  the  Roman  Catholic  so- 
vereigns. George  IV.,  when  Prince  Re- 
gent, sent  L.1500  as  a  present  to  these 
guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
was  presented  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  but  his  recep-. 
tion  <*  was  not  of  the  most  flattering 
kind,*'  says  Mr  Buckingham,  "  as  they 
told  him  that  the  King  of  Spain  bad  just 
before  sent  them  about  L.6000  sterling ; 
and  although  they  always  treated  the 
English  well,  on  account  of  the  liberal 
payments  they  were  sure  lo  receive  Croni 
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them,  yet  they  never  scrupled  to  say  they 
were  not  Christians,  calling  them  either 
Lutherans,  Freethinkers,  or  Atheists,  and 
firmly  believing  that  they  had  not  among 
them  either  the  Scriptures,  the  Pater- 
noster, or  the  Creed."  Attached  to  this 
convent  are  two  interpreters  from  Con* 
stantinople  who  are  Christians,  two  Ma- 
homietan  guards,  an  Arab  muleteer,  a 
door-keeper,  and  several  inferior  ser« 
vants,  who  are  Arab  Christians.  The 
church  is  furnished  with  a  number  of 
gaudy  altars,  gilded  candlesticks,  censers, 
images,  flowers,  and  pictures,  and  an  ex* 
cellent  organ.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  subsequently  noticed  in  oon« 
nection  with  its  peculiar  ceremonies  and 
traditions. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Je» 
rusalem  is  variously  stated,  and  the  results 
are  drawn  from  very  imperfect  sources. 
The  highest  estimate  makes  the  population 
amount  to  25,000,  the  lowest  to  between 
10,000  and  15,000,  exclusive  of  the  pil- 
grims who  resort  to  the  city  in  great  num- 
bers from  Christmas  to  Easter.  Taking 
the  former  estimate,  the  population  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  thus  classified:  Mahometans, 
13,000;  Jews,  3000  to  4000;  Greeks, 
2000;  Roman  Catholics,  800;  Arme- 
nians, 400 ;  the  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Sy- 
rians, Nestorians,  Maronites,  &c^  are  un- 
certain, and  very  fluctuating.  The  garri- 
son consists  of  about  one  thousand  men, 
including  horse  and  foot.  At  the  festival 
of  Easter  Jerusalem  exhibits  a  spectacle 
no  where  else  to  be  seen  in  the  world.- 
Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Chrbtians,  all 
perform  their  devotions  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  proudly  believing  that 
this  city  is  holy  and  noble  to  themselves 
alone,  and  it  is  this  persuasion  which  con- 
jures up  between  them  that  feeling  which 
Browne  meant  to  describe,  when  he  says 
of  the  Moslems  and  the  Christians  that 
^  there  exists  between  them  all  that  in- 
fernal hatred  which  two  divinely  revealed 
religions  can  alone  inspire."  The  multi- 
tude of  individuals  of  different  religions 
treat  each  other  as  schismatics  and  infi- 
dels, and  cherish  a  rooted  antipathy  to- 
wards each  other.    "  The  Jew,"  says  Mr 


Hardy,  **  despises  alike  the  Mussulman 
and  the  Christian,  and  regards  them  both 
as  intruders  upon  the  soil  givoi  to  his 
own  nation  by  God.  The  Mussulman, 
with  a  consciousness  of  greater  politieal 
dignity,  and  with  a  supposed  freedom 
from  the  degrading  saperstitions  which 
the  others  practise,  looks  upon  himtdf  so 
far  above  the  Isradite  dog  and  the  Na- 
zarite  Kaffer,  that  he  would  not  willingly 
allow  them  to  tread  the  same  earth  or 
breathe  the  same  air.  The  Christian  with 
equal  pride  curses  the  hand  of  the  Islam 
oppressor,  under  which  he  constantly 
writhes,  and  turns  from  the  child  of  Abra- 
ham as  one  who  would  defile  his  purity 
or  steal  his  purse.  Necessity  obliges  all 
to  come  at  times  in  contact,  but  there  is 
BO  common  interest  in  which  they  have 
one  heart  and  one  wish." 

Jerusalrai  has  no  eommeroe,  few  ma- 
nufactures, and,  when  the  pilgrims  are 
absent,  little  intercourse  with  other  people 
or  cities.  The  only  trade  wliich  seems 
to  flourish  is  the  making  of  crudfixes, 
chaplets,  and  relics,  of  which  immense 
cargoes  are  shipped  at  Jaffk  for  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  sdences  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  there  are  only 
a  few  Bchoob  where  children  belonging 
to  every  form  of  worship  learn  to  read 
and  write  the  code  of  their  respective 
religion.  The  grossest  ignorance,  su- 
perstition, and  frmatidsm,  prevail.  Hie 
Arabic  language  is  generally  spoken  with 
the  Turkish  accent.  The  Mussulmans 
of  Jerusalem  t«vere  the  remains  or  the 
tombs  of  a  great  number  of  saints,  which 
is  a  lucrative  speculation  to  many  indi- 
viduals, either  by  the  administration  of 
the  funds,  by  pious  foundations  annexed 
to  each  tomb,  or  by  the  collection  of 
alms  which  generally  accompanies  each 
visit.  The  city,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  Syria,  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  whose  deputy  is  an 
aga,  the  authority  of  the  Porte  being 
merely  nominal.  Mr  Jowett  says  that 
the  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  whole 
of  the  Greek  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem 
was  stated  to  him  as  amounting  to  two 
hundred. 
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UL  TkeHofy  Places  wiikm  and  aboHi 
Jenualem^-^The  Jeraaalem  of  modem 
tifflei  w  not  the  city  of  the  Scriptures. 
Momil  Galvary*  which  is  now  Dearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  cityy  was  without  the 
wdis  at  the  time  of  the  Grucifizion»  and 
the  greater  part  of  Bfomt  Zion»  which  ia 
now  withouif  was  wiMn  the  ancient  city. 
The  Hofy  PlaoeSf  therefore,  shown  aa 
lachy  are  for  the  most  part  the  fimdiiil 
dreama  of  monkish  enthusiastB  to  increase 
the  veneration  of  the  pflgrinvi  and  to 
draw   greater    numben    to   Jerusalem. 
When  we  recollect  thai  not  only  the  walls» 
hot  every  house  In  the  city,  was  razed 
from  its  foundations,  and  the  ground 
ploQ|^ied  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers  that 
they  might  discover  the  treasures  which 
the  unfortunate  Jews  were  supposed  to 
have  concealed  in  the  earth,  we  may  easily 
estimate  the  degree  of  credit  with  which 
the  events  of  Scripture  connected  with  the 
h)calitiea  of  modem  Jerusalem  ou^t  to 
be  received.  Dr  Clarke  remarks  that  the 
Tuitor  of  the  Holy  City  '<  may  be  con- 
dacted  through  such  a  farrago  of  absur- 
dities, that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men 
who havedescribed  Jerusalem  should  have 
filled  their  pages  with  any  serious  detail 
of  them."    Aa  this  must  ever  be  held  as 
a  mere  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
whether  it  is  well  or  ill  founded.    It  is 
perhaps  enough  to  know  that  in  such  a 
city  ss  Jerusalem  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  iocoNiiss  of  naimre^'r^hai  here 
it  the  hill  of  Zion — ^that  beneath  and 
around  are  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
the  hrook  Kedron---that  yonder  is  the 
Mooat  of  Olives  and  the  road  to  Bethany ; 
yet  there  is  something  interesti»g  and 
eharaeteristic  even  in  the  uncertain  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  connected  as  these  are 
with  individuals  and  with  events  never  to 
be  forgotten.   **  There  is  much  to  be' seen 
at  Jerosalem,'^  says  Dr  Clarke  in  another 
ptaee,  ^  independently  of  its  monks  and 
monastcrica    much  to  repay  pilgrims  of 
ft  very  different  description  from  those 
who  usually  resort  thither,  for  all  the 
latigue  and  danger  they  must  encounter." 
At  the  same  time,  to  men  interested  in 
tracing  within  the  walls  those  antiquities 


refeired  to  by  the  documents  of  sacred 
history,  no  spectacle  can  be  more  mortify- 
ing than  the  city  in  its  present  state. 
The  mistaken  piety  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians attempted  to  pres^ve,  either  oon« 
fuaed  or  annihilated,  the  memorials  it  en- 
deavoured to  perpetuate.  On  viewing 
the  havoc  they  have  made^  it  may  per- 
hi^  be  regretted  that  the  Holy  Land  was 
ever  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  Sara- 
eens  far  less  barbarous  than  their  con- 
querors. The  absurdity  of  hewing  the 
rocka  of  Judea,  whether  of  Mount  Cal- 
vary or  any  other  mount,  into  gilded 
chapels,  and  of  disguising  the  face  of 
nature  with  painted  domes  and  marble 
coverings  by  way  of  commemorating  our 
Saviour's  life  and  death,  is  so  evident  and 
lamentable,  that  even  Sandys,  with  all  bis 
credulity,  could  not  avoid  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  reproof  directed  by  Juvenal 
against  a  similar  violation  of  the  Egerian 
fountain^^ 

In  vallem  ^geris  deseendinrai,  «t  tpetimcas 
DininnlM  Tcna.    QiMnto  prastssftiiis  «awt 
Kuman  tqiue,  viridi  si  marline  clauderet  undas 
Herba,  nee  ingenuum  Tiolarent  marmora  topfaam. 

While  the  reader,  therefore,  will  ac- 
knowledge that  most  of  the  Holy  Places 
pointed  out  within  and  near  Jerusalem 
must  be  entirely  supposititious,  and  origi- 
nating in  the  fertile  imaginations  of  de- 
votees in  the  dark  ages,  a  survey  of  them 
is  not  without  interest,  as  evincing  a 
pruriency  of  fancy  resulting  from  deep 
religious  feeling.  Beginning  within  the 
city  at  the  Via  Dolorosa^  or  Street  of 
Grief  so  called  because  it  was  through 
it  our  Saviour  was  led  to  Calvary,  it  has 
been  already  stated  that  this  street  com- 
mences at  the  Gate  of  St  Stephen.  The 
house  of  the  governor,  said  to  be  built  on 
the  site  of  Pilate's  palace,  is  in  this  street, 
and  yet,  with  a  singular  disregard  to 
fiicts,  a  mined  arch  is  pointed  out  at 
which  Pilate  presented  our  Saviour  to 
tlie  people,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Behold  the 
Man  I"  In  this  street  are  also  shown 
the  place  where  the  cross  was  taken 
from  the  shoulder  of  Chiist  and  laid  upon 
Simon  the  Cyrenian — a  hole  in  the  wall 
made  by  the  Redeemer's  fingers  when  he 
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rested  a  little  by  the  way — and  a  stone 
in  the  wall  of  a  convent,  with  an  open- 
ing miraculously  formed)  by  which  it  re- 
ceived power  to  speak  when  our  Saviour 
replied  to  the  insinuations  of  his  enemies 
against  the  disciples,  <*  If  these  should 
hold  their  peace  the  stones  would  imme- 
diately cry  out  I"  It  was  in  this  street, 
near  the  governor's  house,  where  St  Peter 
denied  his  Master,  and  where  the  cock 
crew — the  precise  spots  being  duly  point- 
ed out  by  the  guides  to  the  credulous 
pilgrims.  A  pilgrim,  in  short,  must  set 
no  bounds  to  his  faith  even  in  minute 
matters  in  Jerusalem,  as  he  is  shown  the 
place  where  the  head  of  Adam  was  found, 
the  rock  on  which  the  martyr  St  Stephen 
was  stoned,  and  the  place  of  the  wither- 
ed fig-tree,  the  milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  some  of  the  tears  that  St  Peter  wept 
on  his  bitter  repentance  I  About  a  hun- 
dred yards  towards  the  place  of  cruci- 
fixion stands  a  building  like  the  ruins  of 
a  vaulted  church,  where  our  Saviour  was 
scourged;  the  pillar  to  which  he  was 
attached,  and  other  relics  connected  with 
the  transactions  which  occurred  to  him, 
are  exhibited  at  Rome.  On  this  spot, 
too,  the  Virgin  fainted  when  she  saw  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  carrying  his  cross, 
and  here  St  Veronica  gave  her  handker- 
chief to  wipe  his  forehead.  Near  this 
are  the  ruins  of  a  church  erected  over  the 
place  where  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have 
been  bom. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Bethlehem  Gate 
are  pointed  out  the  House  of  Uriah,  the 
Pool  of  Bathsheba,  and  the  Palace  of 
David ;  and  in  a  street  beyond  it  is  shown 
the  place  where  Christ  appeared  to  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary,  when  he 
said  to  them,  "  All  hail  i  and  they  held 
him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  him*" 
In  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Armenians 
three  large  stones  are  inclosed,  which 
that  brotherhood  hold  to  be  of  inesti- 
jiable  value.  One  of  these  is  asserted  to 
TO  that  on  which  Moses  broke  the  two 
tables  of  the  Law,  the  second  was  brought 
from  that  part  of  Jordan  where  Christ 
was  baptized,  and  the  third  from  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration.    Near  this  is 


the  supposed  house  of  Annas,  the  fiUher- 
in-law  of  the  high-priest  Caiaphas.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gale  of  Zion,  but  without 
the  walk  of  the  present  city,  the  faouae  of 
Caiaphas-  is  shown,  on  a  spot  where  a 
chapel  of  the  Armenians  stood  in  Mann- 
drelFs  time*  Here  there  is  an  altar  under 
which  is  pointed  out  what  is  pretended 
to  be  the  stone  by  which  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  secured  the  door  of  our  Saviour's 
tomb,  about  seven  feet  in  length  and 
three  in  breadth.  Adjoining  this  place  is 
a  small  cell  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  been  imprisoned  for  a  short  time 
before  he  was  brought  before  Pilate. 
There  are  also  the  well  at  which  the 
Apostles  separated  to  preach  the  gospel 
tlux>ughout  the  world ;  the  place  of  the 
Virgin's  death;  the  spot  where  a  Jew  ob- 
structed her  corpse^  for  which  his  nand 
was  instantly  witliered;  and  the  grotto  in 
which  St  Peter  wept  for  having  denied* 
his  Master.  The  house  of  the  rich  man 
and  also  that  of  Lazarus  are  shown,, 
and  the  site  of  the  houMe  of  Zebedee, 
where  he  sold  his  fish  brought  from  Joppa» 
covered  by  a  mosque  which  was  formerly 
a  collegiate  church;  the  churches  of  St 
Mark  and  St  Thomas  on  the  sites  of 
their  dwellings^  and  the  place  where  the 
proud  Pharisee  resided.  A  building  call- 
ed St  Peter^s  Prisant  from  which  he  and 
St  Mark  were  delivered  by  an  angel, 
stands  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  St 
Mark's  church  the  window  is  shown  at 
which  Rhoda  appeared  when  St  Peter 
knocked  at  the  door! 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
covers  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of  the 
crucifixion ;  but  the  authenticity  of  the 
site,  or  whether  what  it  covers  is  really 
Calvary,  is  disputed*  It  is  a  very  exten- 
sive building,  in  which  Greeks,  Latins, 
Anntoians,  and  Copts,  have  chapels.  The 
sepulchre  was  at  first  a  cave  hewn  in  the 
rock  under  ground ;  but  the  rock  having 
since  been  cut  away  in  every  direction, 
it  now  resembles  a  grotto  above  ground. 
As  this  church,  and  the  superstitious  cere- 
monies practised  in  it,  have  been  often 
deseribed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it 
in  the  present  work.    It  was  burnt  down 
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m  \QQ&,  and  it  was  rebuilt  in  1817»  in  a 
style  greatly  inferior  to  the  original,  at 
the  expeoae  of  the  Greek  Church.    The 
sqwlchre  is  oompoaed  of  thick  slabs  of 
v^-antiqoe  marble^  and  the  entrance 
is  ragged  and  broken,  many  fragments 
having  been  carried  off  as  relics.     The 
l^ends  connected  with  this  building  are 
innumerable,  and  for  every  incident  of 
tmr   Saviour's  death    and    resurrection 
there    is  a  fanciful  locality  under  its 
roof.     The  place  is  pointed  out  where  he 
was  dmded  by  the  soldiers— where  they 
divided  his  garments — ^wfaere  he  was  shut 
op  while  they  made  the  hole  in  which 
the  cross  was  to  be  placed,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  crucifixion — where  he  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  and  where  the  cross 
was  erected — ^where  the  soldier  stood  who 
pierced  his  side — ^where  his  body  was 
anointed  before   his  burial — ^where  his 
body  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre — 
where  the  angels  appeared  to  the  holy 
women    after    his    resurrection — where 
Christ  himself  appeared  to  Mary  Magda* 
lene-— where  Mary  Magdalene  stood ; — 
and  all  these  inventions  gain  implicit  con« 
fidence  among  the  credulous  multitudes 
who  seek  admission  to   the  sepulchre. 
The  church  generally  contains,  according 
to  Sandys,  the  following  localities : — ^the 
sfone  of  the  anointing^  the  chapel  of  the 
apparitiony  tlie  aUar  of  the  tcourging^ 
the  akar  of  the  holy  tross^  the  chapel  of 
the  angelst  the  sweating  piliars^  the  place 
where  the  cross  of  Christ  and  the  crosses 
of  the  malefactors  were  found,  the  chapel 
of  St  Helena,  the  altar  of  Mehhuedeh^ 
the  place  where  the  Virgin  and  St  John 
stood  during  the  Passion^  and  chapels 
belonging  to  the  Abyssinians,  Armenians, 
Copts,  Georgians,  and  Maronites.   There 
is  a  small  chapel  built  over  the  spot  where 
Abraham  prepared  to  sacrifice  Isaac ;  and 
a  cleft  in  the  rock  is  shown  where  it  is 
pretended  the  head  of  Adam  was  buried, 
our  progenitor  having  a  prophetical  know- 
ledge that  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  would  be  shed  on  that  spot     A 
hole  in  the  pavement  is  pointed  out  which 
19  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Navel  of 
the  JVorUf  and  is  filled  with  holy  water. 


The  places  where  all  '*  these  and  many 
other  things  relating  to  our  blessed  Lord," 
says  Maundrell,  **  are  said  to  have  been 
done,  are  supposed  to  be  within  the 
narrow  precincts  of  the  church,  and  are 
distinguished  and  adorned  with  so  many 
several  altars."    It  is  the  scene  of  the 
most  impious  extravagancies  and  absur- 
dities, in  which  the  Greeks  and  Roman 
Catholics  equally  participate  during  the 
festival  of  Easter,  and  they  frequently 
shed  each  other's  blood  in  contending 
for  the  privilege  of  first  entering  to  cele- 
brate mass.     The  Mussulmans,  who  reli- 
giously say  prayers  in  all  the  holy  places 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  our  Sa- 
viour and  the  Virgin,  do  not  enter  this 
tomb,  nor  do  they  hold  it  in  veneration. 
The  Mahometans  believe  that  Christ  did 
not  die,  but  ascended  into  heaven  alive, 
leaving  the  likeness  of  his  face  to  Judas, 
who  was  condemned  to  die  for  him,  and 
that  in  consequence  Judas  having  been 
crucified,  the  body  of  the  traitor  might 
have  been  deposited  in  this  sepulchre, 
but  not  that  of  Jesus  Christ.   They  suffer 
it,  however,  to  remain  unmolested,  in 
consideration  of  the  money  paid  by  the 
Christian  pilgrims  for  the  privilege  of 
visiting  it.    '*  The  fathers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  convent,"  says  Dr  Richardson, 
'<  regularly  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
the  crucifixion  every  year.    A  statue,  in- 
tended to  represent  our  Saviour,  is  nailed 
to  the  cross,  and  the  pilgrims  are  called 
upon  in  succession  to  advance  and  kiss 
it;  the  cross  is  then  erected,  and  the 
image  is  allowed  to  remain  upon  it  for  a 
given  time;  it  is  then  taken  from  the 
cross,  when  the  nails  are  withdrawn  from 
the  hands  and  feet,  kissed,  and  carefully 
preserved,  to  be  sold  to  the  deluded  vo- 
taries, and  carried  away  to  work  miracles 
in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe.     The 
bloody  image  is  then  wrapt  in  a  linen 
cloth  and  carried  to  the  stone  of  unction, 
where  it  is  anointed,  powdered,  spiced, 
and  bound  up  and  laid  in  the  tomb,  in 
which  it  remains  till  the  morning  of  the 
third  day.  At  each  stage  of  the  ceremony 
the  fathers  sing  a  hymn,  preach  a  sermon, 
or  both,  as  may  be  deemed  most  suitable 
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to  the  occasion.**  On  the  Saturday  be- 
fore Easter  the  farce  of  the  sacred  fire, 
90  minutely  described  by  Maundrell,  is 
exhibited  to  the  pilgrims.  The  sepulchre 
is  sealed  the  day  before,  but  on  that  day 
the  superior  bishop  of  the  Greek  Church 
enters  the  place,  offers  a  prayer,  and 
after  a  little  time  a  flame  appears  at  a 
small  hole  in  the  wall,  which  the  people 
religiously  believe  is  miraculously  lighted 
from  heaven.  Pliny  Fisk,  the  American 
missionary,  requested  permission  to  enter 
with  the  bishop,  stating  that  the  conver- 
sion of  an  unbeliever  would  increase  the 
celebrity  of  the  fire  by  confirming  its 
truth;  but  he  was  told  that  if  he  were 
present  in  the  interior  at  the  time  the 
fire  appeared,  instant  death  would  be 
the  consequence.  It  is  as  unnecessary  as 
it  is  painful  to  dwell  longer  on  these 
melancholy  superstitions. 

Without  the  city  the  places  which  tra- 
dition would  render  sacred  are  equally  nu- 
merous. Some  of  these  have  been  already 
mentioned,  and  in  addition  there  is,  first, 
the  tomb  ofZiachariai — a  square  mass  of 
rock  hewn  down  into  form,  and  isolated 
from  the  quarry  out  of  which  it  is  cut  by 
a  passage  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide  on 
three  of  its  sides,  its  western  front  being 
open  towards  the  valley  and  to  Mount 
Moriah.  It  has  no  entrance  into  any  part 
of  it,  and  its  sides  are  covered  with  names 
inscribed  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  graves  of  Jews.  Near 
this  is  a  cavern  called  the  Groito  of  the 
Dueiples,  from  a  supposition  that  they 
came  frequently  to  it  to  be  instructed  by 
their  Divine  Master,  although  by  others 
it  is  called  the  T&mb  ofJ^shaphai,  and 
is  supposed  to  give  its  name  to  the  vaUey 
below.  It  is  remarked  by  Maundrell  as 
a  singular  feature  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Holy  Land,  that  many  of  the  important 
events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are  said 
to  have  happened  in  grottoes.  This  grotto 
contains  several  apartments,  rude  and  ir- 
regular in  their  form,  and  appearing  to 
have  been  ancient  habitations.  A  few 
paces  from  it  there  is  a  small  bridge  of  one 
arch  thrown  over  the  Kedron,  and  con- 
tiecting  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 


with  that  of  Mount  Moriah.    Mr  Bock- 
ingham  says  it  was  gravely  aasertad  tint 
oar  Saviour  was  pushed  off  thia  identieal 
bridge,  though  it  did  not  then  tuppetir  a 
(deotury  old,  and  is  not  noliGod  by  Mann- 
drell  as  existing  in  hk  time  ;  it  is^  how-* 
ever,  ascertained  that  there  was  a  bridge 
over  the  brook  near  this  spoi  at  an  earlier 
period.    This  act  of  violence  was  ooa^ 
mitted  by  the  unbelieving  Jews  when 
they  were  hurrying  away  their  prisoner 
to  the  house  of  Caiaphas  the  high  priert« 
after  all  his  disciples  had  forsaken  him  and 
fled.  Our  Saviour  fell,  it  is  said,  on  a  laige 
stt>ne  below,  which  yidded  to  the  impres- 
sion of  his  feet,  and  left  the  marks  now 
pointed  out  as  such,  although  we  may  well 
adopt  the  quaint  observation  of  an  old 
^trriter,  who  says,  ^'  The  authority  for  these 
prints  of  Christ  is  not  the  Scriptures  nor 
any  good  author,  but  the  monks  and  frian 
who  are  now  in  possession,  and  contrive 
all  means  to  pick  the  pockets  of  the  de- 
vout and  credulous."    Opposite  to  this 
is  the  reputed  tomb  ofAbiolom,  resem- 
bling in  size,  form,  and  the  decoration  of 
its  square  base,  the  fom^o^ZocsAariiw*  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  sharp  conieal  dome 
of  masonry,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which 
there  is  a  square  aperture;  the  square 
mass  is  solid,  ornamented  with  bastard 
Ionic  columns.    It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  monument  occupies  the  exact  site  of 
the  one  built  by  him  whose  name  it  bean. 
The  sacred  historian  informs  us  that 
**  Absalom  in  his  lifetime  had  taken  and 
reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar,  which  b  in 
the  King^s  Dale,  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son 
to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance ;  and 
he  called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name^ 
and  it  is  called  unto  this  day  Absalom's 
Phice."     Josephus  says  the  pillar  was 
marble — ^that  it  was  designated  Ab$aiom*s 
jfiafid— and  that  it  was  distant  two  fur- 
longsiirom  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  the 
King's  Dale,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Valley  of  Shaveb,  or  the  King's  Dale, 
where  Abraham  was  met  by  the  king  of 
Sodom  and  blessed  by  Melchisedek,  was 
very  near  the  city  of  the  Jebusites;  and 
the  distance  of  two  furlongs  given  by 
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Joceplms  to  this  pillar  would  depend  on 
from  wbal  put  of  the  city  the  meamire" 
ment  was  takeO)  while  his  description  of 
it  as  a  marble  piUar  may  generally  mean 
a  lofty  monament  built  of  fine  stone.  The 
entruice  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cave 
leads  to  a  room,  said  to  be  considerably 
above  the  lerel  of  the  ground  on  the  out- 
side, having  niches  in  it,  which  induces 
Mr  BackiDgham  to  conclude  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  place  of 
sepnhure,  as  there  are  other  tombs  ezca*> 
▼ated  out  of  the  same  rocks  in  the  imme* 
diate  vicinity. 

A  little  ferther  onward  is  the  sepuldkre 
cf  Ae  Bie$$ed  Virgin^  which  the  monks 
iosist  u  the  real  sepulchre,  although  there 
b  every  proof  short  of  certainty  that  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  died  and  was  buried 
at  Ephesus,  where  St  John,  who  **  took 
her  to  his  own  bouse,"  in  obedience  to 
his  Master's  injunction,  resided  as  metro* 
politan.  Some  of  the  monks  indeed  ad** 
mit  that  the  Virgin  did  not  die  at  Jem* 
salem,  but  they  insist  that  her  body  was 
miracalottsly  transported  hither  by  the 
Apostles^  according  to  the  opinion  of  cer* 
tain  Falheia  of  the  Churoh,  whose  autho- 
rity on  such  matters  is  indisputable  with 
the  Ouistiana  of  Jerusalem ;  while  others 
hold  that  her  dust  is  not  in  the  sepulchre^ 
aresoneotion  of  her  mortal  remains  hav* 
ing  taken  place.  This  sepulchre  has  a 
bnilding  over  it,  with  a  tolerable  front  in 
the  Gredan  style,  not  in  strict  unison 
vith  its  potnted-arehed  entrance.  It 
stands  near  an  elevated  path  leading  from 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  over  the 
Kedron,  and  is  approached  by  a  paved 
court.  The  descent  is  made  into  the 
grotto  by  a  handsome  flight  of  about  fifty 
marble  steps,  and  the  cavern  is  ornament* 
^  by  a  few  lamps  and  some  paltry  de- 
corations. Nearly  half  way  down  are 
two  arched  recesses  in  the  sides,  one  on 
the  right  containing  the  ashes  of  St  Joa* 
cftisi  and  St  Anncy  the  ftither  and  mo- 
ther of  Mary  ;  and  that  on  the  left  the 
dust  of  her  husband  Joieph.  The  tomb 
of  the  Virgin  is  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
bench  cased  with  marble,  and  the  Greeks 
ftad  Armenians  say  mass  at  it  by  turnsk 


On  the  left  of  the  grotto  is  an  altar  of  rais- 
ed earth  belonging  to  the  Copts,  destitute 
of  furniture,  lamps,  pictures,  or  even  a 
covering.  Its  owners  are  viewed  with 
sovereign  contempt  by  their  richer  neigh- 
boura,  and  they  in  retaliation  are  filled 
with  *<  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness^  towards  their  haughty 
superiors.  The  Turks  are  said  to  have 
had  at  one  tinw  a  portion  of  this  grotto. 
The  sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Latins,  from  whom  it 
was  bought  by  the  Greeks  and  Arme* 
nians,  its  present  proprietors,  who  try  to 
rival  each  other  by  the  decorations  of 
their  altars,  and  between  whom  there 
exists  the  most  marked  dislike. 

Adjoining  thb  sepulchre  a  grotto  is 
pointed  out,  which  is  said  to  be  the  scene 
oi  Chritit  bloody  sweat  and  ogimy.  It  is 
a  small  rude  excavated  cavern  belonging 
to  the  Latins,  guarded  by  an  iron-pUted 
door  with  a  secure  lock,  and  hais  two 
fecesses  or  altars  with  some  crucifixes 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  olive-tree  above, 
said  to  have  been  the  tree  under  which 
Christ  wiped  away  the  drops  of  blood 
after  coming  out  of  this  cool  grotto  by 
night  Near  this  are  some  olive-trees 
inclosed  and  built  up  about  the-  roots, 
believed  to  have  existed  in  our  Saviour^s 
time,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  their  being 
so  ancient,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Titus  cut  down  all  the  wood  within  a 
hundred  furlongs  of  the  city ;  they  may, 
however,  have  sprung  up  from  the  roots 
of  those  trees  which  existed  during  the 
Passion.  From  this  place  the  supposed 
gate  of  the  Temple  is  pointed  out,  which 
is  still  blocked  up,  from  a  belief  enter- 
tained by  the  Mussulmans  that  the  Christ- 
ians are  to  enter  by  it  and  take  the  city; 
but  the  whole  wall,  although  certainly 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  line,  is 
of  comparatively  modern  erection.  A 
short  distance  from  this,  on  ascending  the 
Mount,  is  a  large  stone  which  the  devo- 
tees kiss  with  great  fervour,  as  it  is  al- 
leged to  mark  the  spot  whence  the  Virgin 
amended  into  heaven!  '*  As  a  proof  of 
thisitetc7yac^,'*snys  Mr  Buckingham,  ^our 
guide  pointed  to  a  little  indentation  in 
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the  surface^  and  caHed  it  the  mark  of  our 
Ladifs  girdle^  which  fell  irom  her  waist 
as  she  mounted  in  the  air.  Of  the  girdle 
itself  he  had  never  heard  the  fate ;  of  the 
authority  on  which  this  story  rested  he 
knew  nothing,  but  he  believed  it  was  in 
the  Grospels ;  and  he  was  so  shocked  at 
our  not  following  the  example  he  had  set 
us  of  kissing  the  holy  impression,  that  he 
really  doubted  of  our  having  faith  in  any 
thing.**  This  man  ^)pear8  to  have  been 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  superstitious  vota* 
ries  of  Jerusalem,  for  when  he  was  in* 
formed  that  the  window  in  the  castle  of 
David,  as  it  b  called,  could  not  be  the 
same  as  that  from  which  King  David 
saw  and  became  enamoured  of  Bathsheba 
while  washing  herself  below — as  the  pre- 
sent building  is  a  modem  work,  and  more- 
over, that  the  Scriptures  stated  it  to  have 
been  from  the  roof  of  the  king's  house 
that  the  woman  was  beheld — he  replied 
that  <<  he  considered  the  authority  of  the 
friars  who  had  lived  here  many  years  to 
^  of  greater  toeight  thanany  Scriptures^ 
At  a  short  distance  from  this  there  was 
growing  in  the  time  of  Sandys  a  turpen- 
tine tree,  which  was  believed  to  have  af- 
forded shelter  to  the  Virgin  as  she  passed 
between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem*  There 
is  also  a  cistern  called  the  Cistern  of  the 
Star^  where  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East 
again  saw  the  star  which  conducted  them 
to  the  place  of  the  Nativity ;  and  near 
this  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  monas- 
tery, covering  the  spot  where  the  angel 
took  up  the  Prophet  Habakkuk  and  con- 
veyed him  to  Babylon. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  the 
Virgin's  pretended  ascent  into  heaven 
is  the  spot  where  St  Peter  atid  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee  slept  while  their  Divine 
Master  prayed.  Close  by  it  is  a  small 
inclosed  paved  way  where  Judas  is  said 
to  have  betrayed  the  Son  of  Man  with  a 
kisSf  and  not  far  from  it  is  shown  the 
rock  from  which  Jesus  predicted  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem^ 
which  must  have  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  sanctuary  on  Mount  Moriah.  The 
road  to  Bethany  lies  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives — celebrated  in 


the  Evangelical  history  as  the  path  oti 
which  our  Saviour  rode  from  Bethany 
and  Bethphage  when  he  made  his  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Jerusalem.  Near 
these  villages  is  the  ^>ot  where  our  Sa- 
viour is  said  to  have  stood  when  he  taught 
his  disciples  the  Lords  Prayer  ^  and  the 
Grotto  of  the  Creed  is  also  shown — a 
ruined  building,  with  a  subterranean 
apartment  supported  on  twelve  arches, 
where  the  Apostles  are  pretended  to  have 
compiled  the  Creed.  On  the  summit  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  there  is  a  mosque 
crowned  by  a  dome,  thirty-five  feet  in 
height,  with  a  minaret — the  remains  of  a 
church  built  by  the  Empress  Helena. 
It  is  said  to  be  open  to  both  Chiistians 
and  Mahometans,  but  is  in  a  state  of 
great  neglect;  it  contains  praying  niches 
for  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  and  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Syrians,  andCopts,  have  altars 
in  the  open  court.  Within  the  build- 
ing the  print  of  a  human  foot  is  shown 
in  the  bare  rock,  not  an  exact  resemblance^ 
yet  not  much  unlike,  and  this  is  main* 
tuned  to  be  the  print  of  our  Saviom's 
left  foot  when  he  ascended  into  heaven* 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  impression  of  the 
right  foot  was  here  alao,  but  it  was  taken 
away  to  ornament  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
on  Mount  Moriah,  whence  the  Mahome- 
tans allege  their  Prophet  mounted  up  to 
heaven.  This  rock  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  serves  for  an  altar  to  the  Latins, 
who  say  mass  on  it  once  a  year — a  pri- 
vilege* which  they  enjoy  exclusively  by 
paying  a  large  sum  to  the  Turks,  the 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  others,  being 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
open  court.  A  little  below  the  summit 
of  the  Mount  is  the  Cave  of  St  PelagiOf 
in  which  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived three  days'  warning  of  her  death 
from  an  angel  1 

The  Sepulchres  of  the  Projects  are 
opposite  Mount  Moriah.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  circular  hole  which  conducts  into 
an  excavated  cavern  of  some  extent,  cut 
with  winding  passages,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  subterranean  labyrinth.  The 
superincumbent  mass  is  supported  by 
portions  of  the  rock,  Icfl  in  the  form  of 
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walls  and  irr^ular  pillara,  vhich  have 
been  apparently  once  stuccoed.    It  bad 
eyery  appearance  of  having  been  original- 
ly i^ropriated  to  sepultnrey  bat  tradition 
does  not  suggest  whether  any  of  the  pro- 
phets, or  who  in  particular,  was  interred 
here,  beyond  the  name  it  bestows  on  the 
place.     Dr   Clarke   argues,   respecting 
this  remarkable  crypt  and  its  singular 
construction,   that  it  must  have  been 
a  place  of  Pagan  worship,  and  we  cer- 
tainly find  the  three  points  or  summits 
of  the  Mount,  of  which  the  centre,  be* 
log  the  highest,  was  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  Ashtaroth,  thus  described  by 
the  samd  writer  as  having  been  polluted 
by  Pagan  abominations:—''  The  high 
places  that  were  before  Jerusalem,  which 
were  on  the  right  of  the  MtnaU  of  Cor» 
rrtpticn  (the  Mount  of  Olives),  which 
Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  had  built  for 
Ashtaroth,  the  abomination  of  the  Sido- 
uians,  and  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination 
of  the  Moabites,  and  for  Milcom,  the 
abomination  of  the  Children  of  Ammon, 
did  the  king  defile.*    But  the  uses  for 
which  this  crypt  was  constructed  will  in 
aU  probability  never  be  discovered  be- 
yond mere  conjecture.    ''  Any  hope  of 
intelligence  from  the  monks  of  Jerusa* 
lem,"  says  Dr  Clarke,  *'  concerning  anti- 
quities not  included  in  their  catalogue  of 
focai  sanciitiegf  or  staiionst  as  they  some- 
times call  them,  is  quite  forlorn.     The 
very  search  after  heathen  antiquities  is 
by  them  deemed  heretical  and  profane.'' 
Descending  the  Mount  of  Olives— the 
borial-place,  it  is  sdd,  of  no  fewer  than 
72,000  prophets — at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards  from  the  crypt,  is  the  spot  where 
Christ  is  said  to  have  wept  overJerusa' 
lem.    Proceeding  up  the  north-eastern 
brow  of  Mount  Moriah  to  the  north  side 
of  the  city,  the  traveller  walks  through 
cultivated  grounds  abounding  in  olive 
trees,  passing  a  considerable  number  of 
excavations  in  the  rocks,  large  and  small, 
perfect  and  imperfect,  which  have  been 
apparently  ancient  dwellings,  and  still 
"^  as  such  by  families  of  peasants,  and 
^  phices  of  shelter  for  their  cattle.   This 
direction  leads  to  the  Sepulchres  of  the 


Judgesj  of  which  there  are  six  excavated 
tombs.  Returning  fromtbispLice  towards 
the  city,  the  inquirer  reaches  the  Sepui^ 
ehres  of  the  Kings  ofJudah — a  series  of 
subterranean  chambers  extending  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
labyrinth.    The  portico,  about  forty  feet 
broad,  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  firom  eight 
to  ten  feet  high,  is  in  a  large  open  court 
entered  by  an  arched  gateway ;  this  pw- 
tico  was  formerly  supported  by  columns, 
but  is  now  completely  open.  Each  cham- 
ber contains  a  certain  number  of  recepta- 
cles for  dead  bodies.    <'  The  taste  mani- 
fested in  the  interior  of  these  chambers,'* 
says  Dr  Clarke,  ^  seems  also  to  denote  a 
later  period  in  the  history  of  the  arts ;  the 
skill  and  neatness  visible  in  the  carving 
are  admirable,  and  there  is  much  of  or- 
nament displayed  in  several  parts  of  the 
work.   We  observed  also  slabs  of  marble 
exquisitely  sculptured."    Maundrell  well 
observes  that  none  of  the  kings,  either  of 
Israel  or  of  Judah,  could  be  buried  here; 
and  we  know  that  the  sepulchres  of  the 
latter  kings  were  on  Mount  Zion.  Bishop 
Pococke  considered  the  whole  as  the 
sepulchre  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene; 
and  Chateaubriand  argues  that  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch;  but  Mr 
Buckingham,  who  does  not  think  the 
work  very  ancient  either  firom  its  inte- 
rior pkin  or  its  external  ornaments,  judi- 
ciously sajrs  that  '<  considering  the  changes 
of  masters  which  Jerusalem  has  sufibred, 
and  the  consequent  variation  in  the  taste 
of  its  possessors,  it  is  at  this  moment  a 
matter  of  extreme  difilculty  to  separate 
the  monuments  of  high  antiquity  from 
those  of  a  more  modem  age,  or  to  decide 
what  parts  of  their  remains  preserve  their 
original  form,  and  what  parts  have  been 
subsequently  altered  or  ornamented  by 
later  hands."    Professor  Jahn  suggests  a 
new  theory,  which  has  not  been  previously 
noticed  by  travellers,  respecting  the  iS^- 
pulchres  of  the  Kings*    About  A.D.  45, 
there  was  a  severe  famine  in  Palestine, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xi.  28),  during  which  the  Jews 
received  great  assistance  firom  Helena, 
queen  of  Adiabene,  and  her  son  Izates, 
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who  had  been  iiifltmcfeed  id  the  Jewish 
religion  by  his  mother,  who  was  a  prose-* 
lyte^  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  his 
atUohment  to  it  by  a  learned  Jew  named 
Ananias.  This  Ananias*  however*  ad- 
yised  kates  not  to  be  einmmcisedp  lesl 
he  should  ezdte  a  rdiellion  among  his 
subjects,  but  he  afterwards  submitted  to 
this  rite  at  the  instance  of  a  aealous  Pha* 
risee  named  Eleasar.  After  a  reign  of 
twenty-four  years  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Monobaaus,  and  as  his  mother 
Helena  died  soon  after,  the  new  soyereign 
sent  the  bodies  of  his  illustrious  relatives 
to  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  interred 
in  a  tomb  built  by  that  princess  three 
stadia  distant  from  the  city.  **  Perhaps," 
says  Jahn,  <'  these  are  the  celebrated  royal 
sepulchres  on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem, 
which  are  described  by  travellers  as  so 
beautiful  and  magnificent  that  they  ap- 
pear the  work  of  kings." 

At  some  distance  from  these  sepul** 
chres  there  is  an  indosure  near  a  large 
quarry,  in  which  a  grotto  and  recess  of 
the  rock  are  shown,  said  to  be  the  bed  of 
ike  Prophet  Jeremiahs  and  within  the 
same  indosure  there  is  a  spot  thought  to 
be  that  on  which  he  wrote  his  Lamenta- 
tions  over  the  Holy  City.  This  place  is 
in  possession  of  the  Turin,  who  hold  it  in 
great  veneraUon. 

Crossing  over  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion,  and  tra« 
versing  eastward  over  the  side  of  the 
opposite  hills,  many  small  grottoes  and 
caverns  are  passed  which  must  have  been 
originally  within  the  site  of  the  ancioit 
city.  Near  these  grottoes  an  old  vaulted 
building  in  ruins  is  pointed  out,  erected 
en  the  spot  supposed  to  have  been  pui^« 
chased  by  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for 
which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  be- 
trayed.  It  was  formerly  so  much  vene* 
rated  as  to  change  its  name  from  the 
Field  ofBiood  to  that  of  Can^  Sanio^ 
and  the  Armenians  paid  a  rent  of  one 
sequin  a  day  to  the  Turks  for  the  privi- 
lege of  burying  their  dead  in  it  It  is 
now  said  to  be  their  own  property. 

Leaving  these  grottoes  and  the  Fieid 
qf^ Bloody  the  Valley  of  Siloam  b  entered, 


which  is  induded  by  some  in  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  running  nearly  north  and 
south  between  Mount  Zion  and  the  Hbtat- 
itrin  of  Ogenee^  so  called  because  Solo- 
mon built  thero  high  places  for  the  idols  of 
his  numerous  wives.  At  the  southern  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Valley  is  a  weU  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  Nehemiahy  from  a 
belief  that  the  firo  of  the  altar  was  re- 
covered by  him  at  this  place  after  the 
Babylonish  Captivity*  It  is  narrow*  of 
considerable  depth,  and  contains  a  good 
supply  of  water  when  the  other  wells  are 
diy.  The  little  village  of  Siloam  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mountain  of  Offence,  and  near 
it  the  pool  or  brook  cfSiioam^  at  whidi 
the  blind  man  washed  off  the  day  and 
spittle  placed  by  our  Saviour  on  his  eyes, 
and  recovered  his  sight. 

— <*  8ilM*8  brook  that  fiow'd 
¥uk  by  the  onelo  of  God" 

is  now  a  little  muddy  pool,  with  scarcriy 
any  water  in  it,  and  even  in  the  rainy 
season  it  is  said  to  be  an  inrignificant 
stream.  A  fow  paces  to  the  northward 
is  the  source  of  the  brook,  by  some 
called  the  FomUain  afthe  Virgin^  it  be- 
ing maintained  that  she  frequently  came 
hither  to  drink.  It  is  a  small  pool,  con* 
taining  dirty  and  brackish  water,  which 
is  nevertheless  used  for  diseases  of  the 
eyes  by  devout  pilgrims.  The  Mahomet- 
ans have  a  tradition  that  the  spring  comes 
from  the  celebrated  well  Zemzem  at 
Mecca,  which,  they  say,  is  proved  by  the 
circumstance  that  a  water  vessel  put  into 
the  well  of  the  Prophet  was  afterwards 
found  here.  A  similar  tradition  is  men* 
tinned  of  the  WeU  of  Nehemiah.  There 
is  another  fountain  also  called  the  Pool 
of  Siloam  on  the  same  hill,  which  is  ap* 
proached  by  a  narrow  entrance  cut  in  the 
rock.  The  village  of  Siloam  is  said  to  be 
near  the  place  where  Solomon  built  a 
harom  for  his  wives,  princesses,  and  con- 
cubines, women  of  the  Moabites,  Ammon- 
ites, Edomites,  Zldonians,  and  Hittites, 
who  seduced  his  affections  from  the  God 
of  his  fathers,  and  caused  those  calamities 
which  overtook  his  kingdom  in  the  reign 
of  his  successor.  A  small  low  projecting 
point  on  the  edge  of  Mount  Zion  is  shown 
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The  holy  pkoeeat  Bethany  and  Beth* 
leben  in  the  vicinity  have  been  already 
Dotioed,  and  it  is  anueoesBary  here  to  re« 
fer  to  the  cisienu  of  A^loMoii— -thoee 
large  quadrangular  reservoirs  in  the 
neighboiirhood  of  the  latter  tovn,  more 
remarkable  for  their  strength  than  beauty, 
to  whtdi  that  luxurious  monarch  is  sup* 
posed  to  refer  when  he  says,  **  I  planted 
ine  vineyards,  f  made  me  gardens  and 
orohaids,  and  I  planted  me  trees  in  them 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit;  I  made  me  pools  of 
waier,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that 
bringeth  fiorth  trees."  In  this  neighbour- 
hood there  is  a  spring  in  which,  it  is 
pretended,  Philip  biq^tised  the  Ethiopian 
eonach.  The  convent  of  Si  John  in  the 
Deieri  m  another  object  of  attraction  to 
the  devout  and  curious.  On  the  road  a 
ctstem  is  passed,  said  to  be  the  Upper 
Pool  of  (jtA^R,  dug  in  the  rock,  and  sup- 
ported by  buttresses,  at  which  it  is  said 
Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet 
anointed  Solomon  to  be  king  of  Israel* 
At  a  litde  distance  is  the  convent  of  the 
Holy  Croes,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  under  the  altar 
of  the  chureh  there  is  a  hole  where  the 
tree  grew  of  which  our  Saviour^s  cross  was 
made.  The  Convent  of  St  John — a  qpa* 
cioiis  and  ezeeQent  buUding-^is  buUt  on 
the  spot  where  t/oAii  iheBaptitt  was  bom  f 
bat  how  it  came  to  be  ascertained  as  his 
birthplace  is  uncertain,  for  nothing  is  said 
of  its  exact  locality  in  the  New  Testament, 
lo  the  church  of  the  convent  there  is  the 
foRowing  inscription  on  the  left  of  a 
splendid  altar^-^--'*  Hie  Praecursor  Do* 
mini  naius  ettT  The  convent  belongs 
to  the  Latins,  and  the  church  is  described 
as  well  proportioned,  with  a  number  of 
handsome  columns,  a  good  Mosaic  pave^* 
meot,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Baptist  stuck 
ap  against  the  wall.  The  great  altar  is 
adorned  by  some  excellent  pictures,  one 
of  which  represents  Zaoharias,  the  fhther 
of  John,  in  his  priestly  robes.  The  chief 
sanctuary  of  the  church  is  the  grotto  in 
which  it  is  thought  Elisabeth  was  deli- 
vered of  the  Baptist;  the  descent  to  it  is 


by  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  and  the  walk 
are  hung  round  with  crimson  damask.  A 
good  painting  represents  the  visitation  of 
Elisabeth.  Close  to  the  convent  the 
houie  ofElioabeth  is  shown,  Uie  scene  of 
her  interview  with  the  mother  of  our 
Saviour  mentioned  in  the  Gospel.  A  mo- 
nastery and  church  were  erected  over  the 
place  where  the  mother  of  the  Baptist 
died  and  was  buried,  both  of  which  are  in 
ruins. 

Such  are  the  Hoiy  Places  within  and 
near  Jerusalem— <«  city  which  may  well 
be  designated  the  ci^pital  of  Oriental  su- 
perstition, as  it  was  once  of  true  religion; 
yet  its  traditions,  connected  with  times, 
circumstances,  events,  and  persons  ve- 
nerated, are  not  without  interest;  and 
in  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem, we  cannot  refrain  from  exdaiming, 
What  a  wonderful  city  this  has  been  in 
the  annals  of  the  world !  It  is  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  the  Holy  City  with 
the  same  feelings  as  we  would  the  ruins 
,of  Thebes,  or  Athens,  or  Bome,  or  any 
other  city  which  the  world  ever  saw. 
There  is,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  in 
all  the  doings  of  the  Jews— -their  virtues 
and  their  vices,  their  wisdom  and  their 
foDy — a  heighth  and  a  depth,  a  breadth 
and  a  length,  which  angels  cannot  fathom, 
and  their  whole  history  is  a  history  of 
miracles.  There  may  be  nothing  beauti- 
ful or  comely  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Holy  City,  but  let  us  listen  to  her  story, 
and  we  find  that  every  part  within  and 
around  her  has  been  the  scene  of  some 
great  and  miraculous  event,  marking  a 
progressive  stage  in  the  consummation 
of  the  plan  by  which  Jehovah  was  pleas- 
ed to  secure  our  salvation  by  the  birth, 
life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
his  only-begotten  Son. 

JESHANAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
Zin. 

JESHIMON,  soliiwie,  desoloHon,  a 
town  in  the  Wilderness  of  Maon,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 

JESHURUN,  i^riffhi,  righteous,  a 
name  applied  to  the  House  of  Israel  as 
God's  chosen  people,  Isa.  xliv.  2.    Mosesi 
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we  are  told,  was  *^  king  in  J^haiiiii,  when 
the  heails  of  the  people  and  the  tribes  of 
Israel  were  gathered  together,"  Deut 
acxxiii.  5 ;  not  that  he  was  king  in  the 
name  sense  as  David  or  Solomon,  but  he 
was  the  appointed  leader  and  governor  of 
the  Israelites,  and  presided  in  all  their 
assemblies. 

JETHER,  Jattir,  or  Jbtbira,  a  city 
of  Dan. 

JETHLAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan. 

JEWS,  the  name  by  which  the  He* 
brews  are  commonly  distinguished  in  his* 
tory,  especially  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  and  which  they 
appear  to  have  derived  from  the  royal 
twd  superior  tribe  of  Judah.  As  the  se* 
veral  parts  of  the  history  of  this  celebrat- 
ed people,  who  were  selected  by  God  to 
be  the  guardians  of  his  truth,  are  given 
in  various  articles  of  the  present  work, 
we  shall  here  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  at  one 
time  powerful,  ind^>endent,  and  highly 
favoured  by  Jehovah,  now  scattered,  hum- 
bled, and  debased,  wanderers  throughout 
the  world,  without  "  a  local  habitation,'' 
yet  still  preserving  their  name  and  line- 
age as  a  distinct  people. 

In  the  tenth  generation  after  Noah, 
Abraham,  their  great  ancestor,  dwelt  in 
the  country  which  was  aflerwards  given 
to  his  descendants,  and  the  "  Canaanite 
was  then  in  the  land."  He  maintain- 
ed a  body  of  armed  servants,  and  we 
find  him  engaging  in  various  warlike 
encounters,  as  well  as  forming  alliances 
with  the  surrounding  chiefs.  During  the 
lifetime  of  the  two  patriarchs  his  son  and 
grandson,  the  Israelites  were  a  small 
pastoral  family,  who  retired  to  Egypt,  at 
the  invitation  of  Pharaoh,  during  the  old 
age  of  Jacob,  when  they  mustered  seventy 
persons.  In  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Pharaohs  they  increased  to  a  great  na- 
tion, learning  much  from  the  Egyptians, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  well-regulated  government,  the 
utility  of  agriculture,  and  the  value  of 
the  arts,  to  which  some  of  them  devoted 
their  attention.     Tboy  generally  conti* 


nued  their  nomadic  life,  yet  what  they 
had  seen  in  Egypt  could  not  fail  to  esert 
an  impcMlant  influence  on  their  feelings 
and  habits;  and  they  became  so  much 
attached  to  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion that  they  looked  upon  it  aa  literally 
their  own.  Their  separation  and  disper- 
sion were  thus  prevented;  and  aa  the 
Egyptians,  among  whom  every  condition 
of  life  was  strictly  hereditary^  despised 
all  nomadic  pursuits,  the  Hebrews  could 
not  easily  become  intermingled  with  them. 
At  length  their  numbers  and  their  pro- 
sperity awakened  the  suspicions  of  a 
jealous  government;  another  dynasty 
ascended  the  throne  ignorant  of  the  pub- 
lic services  of  Joseph,  and  they  w^e 
oppressed  by  unreasonable  demands  oi 
labour.  When  the  new  king  saw  that 
their  numbers  were  not  diminished  by 
his  severity,  he  issued  his  decree  enjoin- 
ing the  drowning  of  the  Hebrew  male 
infants,  but  this  very  decree  was  the 
means  of  introducing  Moses  to  the  Egyp- 
tian court,  where  he  acquired  that  know- 
ledge which,  if  not  indispensable^  was 
certainly  useful  to  him  as  the  lawgiver 
of  his  nation.  In  the  article  Egypt,  the 
reader  will  find  a  complete  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  Jews,  if  we  may  here 
so  call  them  by  anticipation,  in  that 
country,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  at- 
tending their  final  departure  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land. 

Before  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  the  Jewish  Patriarchs  governed 
their  families  and  households  with  unli- 
mited paternal  authority,  and,  as  the 
number  of  their  servants  was  great,  their 
power  was  by  no  means  inconsid««ble. 
The  Patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  were  pastoral  princes,  as  the  emirs 
of  the  nomade  tribes  are  at  the  present 
time;  they  were  independent,  and  owed 
allegiance  to  no  sovereign ;  they  officiated 
as  priests  to  their  vassals,  appointed  the 
festivals,  and  presented  offerings;  they 
protected  them  from  injustice;  they  led 
them  on  to  war ;  they  were  also  judges, 
who  rewarded  the  diligent,  banished  the 
turbulent,  and  when  necessary  inflict- 
ed  capital  punishment  upon  criminalst 
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The  sons  of  Jacobs  after  their  fatfaer^s 
death,  ruled  their  own  families  with  the 
same  authority;  but  when  their  descend- 
ants increased  and  formed  tribes,  each 
tribe  acicnowledged  a  prince  as  its  ruler, 
whose  office,  though  subsequently  elective 
was  at  first  hereditary,  and  belonged  to 
the  ddest  son  in  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  tribe.    As  the  numbers  of  each 
tribe  increased,  there  necessarily  arose  a 
subdivision   into  collections  of  families, 
called  a  house  offtUherg^  or  a  thousandy 
not  because  each  subdivision  consistefd 
literally  of  a  thousand  persons,  for  it  ap« 
pears  from  the  Books  of  Numbers,  Judges, 
and  Samuel,  that  the  exact  numbers  varied* 
Before  the  Jews  departed  from  Egypt 
they  were  ander  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  those  heads  of  fathers^  or  head* 
ofthousandSy  who  were  in  rank  subor- 
dinate to  the  princes^  and  those  two  classes 
of  rulers  were  comprehended  under  the 
general  names  of  seniors  and  heads  of 
tribes.  They  appear  to  have  had  no  par- 
ttenlar  laws  of  government,  and  acted  as 
fiithers  rather  than  magistrates;  ruling  by 
custom,  according  to  the  principles  of 
reason  and  justice;  providing  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  community,  while  the 
fother  of  each  individual  family  managed 
his  own  afiairs,  those  cases  only  coming 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  seniors  which 
concerned  the  fathers  of  families  them- 
selves.    This  form  of  government  exists 
in  a  great  measure  among  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  at  the  present  time ;  their  princes 
are  called  EmirSy  and  their  heads  of  clans 
ve  sheiks.    The  former  have  their  secre- 
taries, similar  to  those  designated  shoterim 
aniong  the  Jews,   in  our  version   ren- 
dered officers,  whose  chief  occupation  was 
to  register  genealogies,  and  who  possessed 
considerable  authority.     Such  was  the 
s^tem  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
in  Goshen,  where  they  followed  the  no- 
made  life  of  their  ancestors,  for  which  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  and  the  plains  of  Arabia 
Petrsea  afforded  them  ample  space.  Some, 
indeed,  applied  themselves  to  the  arts,  and 
are  particularly  mentioned  as  potters  and 
manufacturers   of  fine  cotton.     During 
their  wanderings  in  the  Wilderness  of 


Arabia  Petrasa,  several  also  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  structure  of  the  sacred 
tabernacle,  which  proves  that  the  Hebrews 
had  greatly  benefited  by  the  refinement 
of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Jews,  after  their  deliverance  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pharaohs,  were  to  be- 
come a  settled  and  agricultural  nation  in 
a  country  where  they  were  not  intruders, 
as  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers, 
but  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  right  of 
pasturage  they  had  acquired,  they  pos- 
sessed legitimate  claims  to  lands  and 
cities,  and  many  wells  and  cisterns,  in- 
herited from  their  ancestors,  and  from 
which  they  had  been  excluded  by  the 
increasing  population  of  the  Canaanites. 
They  were,  moreover,  selected  for  special 
and  important  purposes,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  provided  with 
new  political  institutions  suitable  to  such 
a  state  and  destination.  For  this  purpose 
they  were  conducted  by  Moses  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Horeb,  where  their  whole  civil 
constitution  was  settled  by  Jehovah.  This, 
therefore,  leads  us  to  consider  briefly,  !• 
The  fundamental  law  of  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions. 2.  The  relation  of  the  Hebrews 
to  other  nations.  3.  The  relation  of  the 
tribes  to  each  other.  4.  The  Hebrew 
magistrates.  5.  The  chief  magistrate. 
6.  The  form  of  government.  7«  The  le- 
gislative assemblies:  And,  8.  The  learned 
class. 

That  the  Jews  might  fulfil  the  pur* 
poses  of  their  destination,  and  preserve 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  succeeding  ages» 
it  was  necessary  to  arrange  their  civil  in- 
stitutions in  such  a  manner  that  this 
knowledge — ^the  principal  if  not  the  sole 
ground  of  all  morality  and  moral  happi- 
ness— would  be  inseparably  connected 
with  the  political  character  of  the  nation* 
and  would  be  so  far  unperishable  as  to  be 
annihilated  only  by  its  political  estinction. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  God  obtained  among  the  pious 
Patriarchs  of  antiquity.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted  that  the  Deity  revealed  himself  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  the  men  of  the  old 
world,  and  that  the  knowledge  thus  com- 
municated was  transmitted  from  father 
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.to  80D,  unless  we  unwarrantably  conclude 
that  those  primitive  Patriarchs  were  pro- 
found thinkers*  Yet  it  was  difficult  to 
preserve  the  knowledge  of  God  among 
sensual  men  even  alter  it  bad  been  re- 
vealed. Profligacy  and  licentiousness 
prevfuled  before  the  Flood,  and  four  cen- 
turies after  it  superstition  and  idolatry 
found  willing  votaries.  No  people  left 
to  themselves  regained  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  God;  and  so  general  was  the 
tendency  to  idolatry  that  even  the  He* 
brewsi  who  never  forgot  the  great  Jeho* 
vah»  and  the  magnificent  promises  made 
to  their  descendantsi  were  scarcely  cured 
of  the  superstitions  with  which  they  had 
been  infected  in  £gypt»  notwithstanding 
the  miracles  they  had  witnessed  tlisra, 
at  the  Red  Sea»  and  at  the  Mount  of 
Horeb. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Patriarchs^ 
both  nomade  and  agricultural,  although 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  enter  into 
societies,  were  reluctant  to  receive  new 
laws  and  constitutions  prescribed  to  them 
by  others,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  ancient  legislators  always  pretended 
to  have  received  power  from  some  deity 
to  impose  laws,  that  the  reception  and 
authority  of  these  laws  might  be  secured. 
Thus,  Menes  in  Egypt  gave  out  that  be 
had  received  his  instructions  from  Mer- 
cury; Cadmus  at  Thebes  from  an  orade; 
Minos  at  Crete  fi'om  Jupiter ;  Lycurgus 
at  Sparta  from  Apollo ;  and  Numaat  Rome 
from  Egeria;  yet  those  lawgivers  did 
not  invent  the  religious  systems  of  their 
people,  but  merely  employed  the  exist- 
ing idolatry  as  the  means  of  establishing 
their  institutions.  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
assert  that  Moses  proceeded  in  the  same 
manner,  yet  when  we  examine  the  matter, 
this  opinion  of  those  writers  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  fact.  Moaes  proved  his 
divine  commission  by  works  done  openly 
before  a  whdie  nation,  to  which  no  other 
lawgiver  ever  laid  claim;  the  Jews  heard 
God  himself  speak  from  Mount  Sinai, 
amidst  thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  a 
mighty  tempest;  and  Moses,  instead  of 
employing  religion  to  support  his  politi- 
cal institutions,  introduced  a  civil  con- 


stitution, which  was  designed  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  God  to  the  latest  generations. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Mosaic 
institution  was  the  worship  ofikt  one  onfy 
irue  Godt  which  was  ordered  to  remain 
for  ever  unalterable  throughout  all  the 
changes  and  lapses  of  time.    Thin  on^ 
true  God^who  created  heaven  and  earth — 
who  swept  off  the  sinners  of  the  old  world 
by  the  mighty  Deluge — ^who  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  Abraham  as  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth— ^and  who  now  revealed  him- 
self as  Jehovah,  immutable  and  eternal — 
who  can  neither  be  seen  nor  represented 
by  any  imagOi^in  whom  all  men  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being.— was  set  forth 
by  Moses  as  the  national  Deity  of  the 
Jews.    He  suffered  himself  to  be  elected 
their  King  by  their  voluntary  chmoe^ 
through  the  intervention  of  Moses;  the 
Land  of  Canaan  was  to  be  the  royal  pos- 
session, of  which  the  Jews  were  to  be  the 
occupants,  and  from  which  they  were  to 
render  Jehovah  a  double  tithe,  as  the 
Egyptians  did  to  their  king.    This  great 
invisible  Sovereign  of  a  people  as  yet  wan- 
dering amid  deserts  to  the  country  of 
their  destination  published  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Sinai,  amid  a  display  of 
grandeur  unparalleled,  the  brief  summary 
of  religious  and  moral  duties  contained 
in  the  Decalogue,  of  which  the  prohibi- 
tion of  images  formed  a  most  conspicuous 
feature  s  the  Jews  bound  themselves  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  observe  the  compact ;  and 
their  King  Jehovah  then  delivered  to  them 
the  summary  written  on  two  tables  of 
stone,  which  were  to  be  preserved  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  their  obligations, 
and  as  the  fundamental  charter  of  the 
sacred  monarchy.    A  royal  tent  was  or- 
dered to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  their 
encampment,  where  the  pavilions  of  all 
kings  and  chiefii  were  usually  placed,  and 
to  be  fitted  up  with  suitable  splendour  for 
the  peculiar  manifestations  of  the  invisi- 
ble Sovereign.  It  was  divided  into  three 
apartnwnts ;  the  entrance  room  or  court 
of  this  moveable  palace  approximating  to 
the  royal  culinary  apartment  where  music 
was  performed.  The  ante-room  contained 
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a  gilded  table  spread  with  bread  and  wine 
us  the  royal  table,  where  precious  incense 
was  bnmt  In  the  innermost  room  waa 
the  royal  throne,  supported  by  golden 
cherubs,  and  at  the  footstool  of  the  throne 
a  gilded  ark,  containing  the  tables  of  the 
Lav— the  charter  of  the  Jewish  state. 
Their  King  Jehovah  also  chose  the  Levites 
for  his  courtiers,  state  officers,  and  royal 
guards;  he  elected  Aaron  the  chief  of 
the  sacred  court,  and  his  first  minister  of 
fUte;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
peculiar  order  he  assigned  one  of  the 
dthes  which  the  Jews  were  to  pay  as  rent 
fiv  the  Promised  Land.  The  other  tithe 
iras  to  be  expended  in  providing  enter* 
taioments  necessary  for  his  subjects,  whom 
he  commanded  to  repair  to  his  palace 
efery  year  on  the  three  great  annual  fes- 
Hfalg  with  presents,  to  render  homage  to 
Hin  as  their  King.  Jehovah  being  thus 
Ktngof  the  Jewish  nation,  to  rebel  against 
Him  was  a  rebellion  against  their  rightful 
sovereign,  and  whoever  worshipped  any 
other  god,  or  practised  any  superstitions, 
eoDuoitted  high  treason,  was  considered 
a  public  criminal,  and  was  executed  as 
soch.  Whoever  incited  others  to  idola- 
try, incited  them  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giaoce  to  their  invisible  King,  became  a 
mover  of  sedition,  subjected  himself  to 
the  poniehment  of  death,  and  was  pre- 
duded  all  hope  of  pardon,  even  though 
he  should  claim  the  character  of  a  pro* 
phet,  and  utter  predictions  which  might 
be  exactly  Mfilled.  The  Jews  were  re- 
quired to  deliver  up  their  dearest  friends 
and  rdatives  if  they  enticed  to  idolatry; 
and  even  a  foreign^  who  dwelt  among 
them  could  not  be  exempted  firom  capital 
punishment,  because  by  inciting  to  idola- 
tty  be  violated  the  laws  of  the  invisi- 
ble Sovereign,  and  promoted  discontent 
against  the  civil  government.  The  irre- 
vocable ban  was  the  punishment  of  an 
idolatrous  city,  followed  by  complete 
destruction.  Yet  this  coercion  imposed 
no  restraint  upon  liberty  of  conscience. 
It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Pagans 
that  every  country  had  its  own  peculiar 
deities,  some  one  or  more  of  which  each 
individual  was  bound  to  worship;  and 


hence  a  foreign  idolater  could  not  com- 
plain of  unnecessary  violence  to  his  con- 
science, if  he  was  required  when  in  Pales- 
tine to  worship  Jehovah,  the  divine  King 
of  the  country.  But  the  law  which  made 
idolatry  a  capital  crime  of  high  treason 
against  the  Jewish  state  was  not  applied 
to  the  inward  faith,  but  solely  to  exter- 
nal acts  of  worshipping  other  gods  by 
adorations,  prostrations,  offering  sacri- 
fices, erecting  statues,  planting  groves, 
or  such  like.  The  person  who  secretly 
believed  in  a  multiplicity  of  deities  waa 
indeed  guilty  of  impiety,  yet  if  he  con- 
cealed his  real  opinions,  his  transgres- 
sions were  unknown,  and  he  could  not  be 
punished.  We  thus  perceive  an  import- 
ant distinction  in  this  fundamental  law  of 
the  Jews.  When  Moses  awards  death  as 
the  punishment  of  idolatry,  he  acts  offi- 
cially as  a  c&mmissioned  lawgiver,  and 
refers  to  the  external  worship  of  false 
deities ;  but  when  he  speaks  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  religious  teacher,  he  require* 
an  internal  faith  in  the  one  true  God,  and 
inculcates  in  the  strongest  language  a 
constant,  willing,  and  dutiful  obedience 
to  his  laws.  Such  was  the  civil  polity  of 
the  Jews,  which  was  altogether  peculiar, 
and  appeared  so  absurd  in  its  fundamental 
principles  to  other  nations,  that  Cicero 
condemns  it  as  a  foreign  superstition, 
unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  relation  of 
the  Jews  with  other  countries.  That  they 
might  live  uncontaminated,  while  sur- 
rounded by  idolatrous  nations,  among 
whom  the  greatest  licentiousness  pre- 
vailed, notwithstanding  their  high  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  and  learning,  the  Jews 
avoided  all  intimate  friendships  and  any 
unnecessary  intercourse  with  Pagans. 
But  they  were  not  to  be  the  enemies 
of  foreigners,  or  to  indulge  animosity 
and  hatred  to  all  nations.  Moses  makes 
some  exceptions,  but  these  exceptions 
convey  a  tacit  permission  to  form  connec- 
tions with  others  when  necessary,  who 
were  to  be  treated  as  neighbount,  although 
individuals  were  forbidden  to  form  inti- 
mate friendships  with  the  Gentiles.   The 
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exceptions  were,  first,  all  the  Canaanitish 
nations,  who  had  become  numerous  in  Pa- 
lestine after  the  time  of  Jacob,  and  who 
had  established  at  least  thirty-one  small 
kingdoms;  but  the  Philistines  were  not 
included  in  this  proscription,  who  had  in 
their  possession  none  of  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews,  and 
who  had  settled  on  the  northern  coast 
before  the  time  of  Abraham.  Hereditary 
enmity,  or  rather  total  extermination, 
wajB  also  destined  for  the  Amalekites> 
who  had  manifested  their  hostility  to  the 
chosen  people  by  an  unprovoked  attack 
on  the  sick  and  fatigued  in  the  rear  of 
their  march  through  Arabia  Petraea.  No 
unceasing  war  was  ordered  agunst  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  the  descend- 
ants of  Lot,  but  any  political  connection 
with  them  was  prohibited;  and  the  Jews 
were  never  to  promote  the  interests  of 
those  people,  or  admit  them  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  friendship  even  in  the  tenth 
generation.  War  was  forbidden  with  them, 
except  a  war  of  defence  or  of  retaliation, 
for  they  were  at  last  completely  subdued 
by  David.  The  Midianites,  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  were  in- 
cluded among  the  nations  with  whom 
alliances  might  be  formed;  and  we  find 
Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  al- 
ways remaining,  as  well  as  his  subjects, 
friendly  to  the  JeM's*  War  was  also 
prohibited  against  the  Edomites,  whose 
eighth  king  was  on  the  throne  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  because  they  had  allowed  the 
Hebrews  to  march  undisturbed  along  their 
firontiers  on  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  and  had 
sold  them  provisions;  and  it  was  expressly 
enacted  that  in  the  tenth  generation  they 
and  the  Egyptians  might  be  admitted  to 
citizenship.  No  war  was  enjoined  against 
the  Amorites  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  possessed  no 
pasture -grounds  in  that  quarter,  but  the 
obstinate  rashness  of  their  kings  caused 
them  to  be  cut  off*  or  dispersed,  and  the 
Hebrews  settled  in  their  country.  With 
other  nations  alliances  were  permitted, 
wlien  these  tended  to  promote  the  public 
welfare.  David  became  the  ally  of  the 
Kings  of  Hamath,  Geshur,  and  Tyre; 


and  Solomon  of  the  Kings  of  Tyre  and 
Egypt,  and  of  the  Queen  of  %eba ;  and 
even  the  Maccabees,  though  proverfoially 
zealous  for  the  Law,  did  not  hesitate  to 
form  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  When 
the  Prophets,  therefore,  speak  against  con- 
federacies with  the  Assyrians,  Babyloni- 
ans, and  Egyptians,  they  do  not  condemn 
these  as  direct  violations  of  the  Jewish 
constitution,  but  as  impolitic  measures, 
which  only  fostered  vain  hopes,  led  the 
Jewish  kings  to  measures  which  occasion- 
ed the  destruction  of  the  kingdom,  and 
betrayed  a  want  of  confidence  in  Jehovah. 
As  it  respects  the  relationship  of  the 
Jewish  tribes  to  each  other,  each  tribe 
had  its  own  magistrates  and  representa- 
tives, and  composed  an  entire  political 
community,  to  a  certain  extent  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  tribes.  Single  tribes 
often  acted  like  independent  nations, 
sometimes  justly,  and  sometimes  unjustly. 
The  Hebrew  constitution  authorial  eadi 
tribe  to  provide  for  its  own  interests,  and 
if  the  strength  of  an  individual  one  was 
insufficient  to  defend  itself,  or  to  preserve 
its  authority,  it  could  unite  with  some  of 
the  kindred  tribes  and  make  common 
cause  with  them.  We  have  several  in- 
stances of  the  tribes  thus  acting  singly  and 
in  concert.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  under- 
took the  protection  of  the  licentious  cri- 
minals of  Gibeah ;  Judah  and  Simeon>  as 
also  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  united  in  a 
war  against  the  Canaanites;  the  tribes  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali  prosecuted  the  war 
under  Barak  against  Jabin;  Manasseh, 
Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali,  elected 
Gideon  their  leader  against  the  Midian- 
ites; at  the  death  of  Saul  eleven  tribes 
remained  faithful  to  his  family,  while  the 
tribe  of  Judah  alone  chose  EHivid  for  its 
king;  and  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  ten 
tribes  revolted  firom  the  house  of  David* 
and  raised  Jeroboam  to  the  throne  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  thus  appears 
that  all  the  tribes  possessed  individaally 
certain  independent  powers,  and  could 
procltum  war,  make  treaties,  and  elect 
generals  and  chiefs  for  themselves.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  separate  and  inde- 
pendent interests,  they  were  all  united  aa 
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ooe  nation;  Jehovah  was  the  King  of  the 
whole  tribesy  and  the  sacred  tabernacle, 
his  temple  and  palace,  was  common  to 
each.  They  had  only  one  oracle,  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  ;  only  one  high 
priest,  who  was  the  prime  minister  of  the 
invisible  Sovereign ;  only  one  particular 
class  who  possessed  cities  in  all  the  can- 
tons ;  and  only  one  law  of  chmrch  and 
state.  Any  one  of  the  tribes,  moreover, 
could  be  called  to  account  by  the  others 
for  a  transgression  of  the  Law,  and  could 
be  attacked  and  punished  if  it  refused  to 
give  satisfaction.  Nor  were  the  tribes 
without  their  jealousies  of  each  other. 
Such  rivalship  especially  existed  between 
Judah  and  Joseph,  the  latter  of  whom, 
being  divided  into  two — Ephraim  and 
Manasseh — inherited  a  double  portion. 
Jadah  had  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
and  the  Messiah  was  to  spring  from  it ; 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  valued  themselves 
on  their  descent  from  Joseph,  who  had 
been  peculiarly  distinguished  in  the  bless- 
ings pronounced  by  Jacob  and  Moses. 
These  jealousies  weakened  all  the  tribes, 
and  were  eventually  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  common- 
w^th. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Jewish 
magistrates  were  hereditary  or  elective. 
lo  the  time  of  Moses  the  larger  collec- 
tions of  fiimilies  were  fifly-nine  in  num- 
ber, and  the  heads  of  these  families,  to- 
gether with  the  twelve  princes  of  the 
tribes,  composed  a  council  of  seventy- 
one  members;  but  the  subdivisions  af- 
terwards were  more  numerous^  and  the 
number  of  heads  of  families  greater,  for 
ve  find  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fif^y  chiefs  of  this  rank  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.  The  shoterim^  or  genecdo' 
gifts,  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  elders,  that  is,  the  princes  of  tribes 
and  beads  of  families.  They  kept  the 
genealogical  tables,  and  were  probably  at 
^t  private  secretaries  to  the  princes  of 
tribes,  after  which  they  acquired  more 
importance,  and  raised  themselves  to  the 
dignity  of  magistrates  of  the  people. 
Under  Joshua  they   communicated  the 
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orders  of  the  general  to  the  soldiers;  and 
under  the  kings  the  chief  shoter  had  a 
certain  control  over  the  army,  although 
he  was  not  a  military  commander.  The 
shoterintj  who  were  superintended  by  this 
chief,  were  distributed  into  every  city, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  their  office 
for  it  and  the  surrounding  district.  As 
they  kept  the  genealogical  tables,  they 
had  an  accurate  catalogue  of  the  people, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  age,  ability, 
and  domestic  circumstances  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  another  officer  who  kept  the 
muster  rolls,  and  whose  name  had  a  si- 
milar etymology.  Moses  added  a  new 
class  of  magistrates  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  which  he  informs  us  was 
not  of  Divine  appointment,  but  was  sug- 
gested by  his  father-in-law  Jethro.  When 
it  became  impossible  to  hear  all  the  causes 
in  one  day,  he  divided  the  people  into 
tens,  fifties,  hundreds,  and  thousands,  and 
placed  wise  and  prudent  judges  over  each 
of  these  divisions,  recommended  by  the 
people,  and  chiefly  selected  from  the  heads 
of  families,  genealogists,  and  other  persons 
of  rank.  Difficult  questions,  which  those 
judges  could  not  orwould  not  decide,  were 
brought  before  Moses  himself,  and  after 
his  death  before  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  nation,  and  if  there  was  no  such 
magistrate,  before  the  high  priest,  who 
decided  the  causes  after  consulting  the 
most  learned  and  upright  of  the  priests. 
When  these  judges  died,  or  went  out  of 
office,  their  places  were  supplied  by  new 
elections.  Afler  the  settlement  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Promised  Land,  when  they  no 
longer  dwelt  in  detached  companies,  those 
judges  as  well  as  genealogists  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  several  cities,  but  both  offices 
were  very  frequently  held  by  the  same 
person.  They  were  included  by  Moses 
among  the  rulers,  and  summoned  by  Jo- 
shua to  the  assemblies.  Thus  there  were 
judges,  genealogist,  heads  of  families, 
and  a  prince  in  every  tribe,  each  of  whom 
bad  peculiar  duties.  When  the  magis- 
trates of  all  the  cities  belonging  to  any 
one  tribe  were  collected,  they  formed  the 
supreme  court,  or  legislative  assembly  of 
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the  tribe;  and  when  the  magistrates  of  all 
the  tribes  were  convened  together,  they 
formed  the  general  council  of  the  na- 
tion, and  could  legislate  conjointly  for  all 
the  tribes  they  represented.  No  pecu* 
niary  emoluments  appear  to  have  been 
attached  to  these  offices,  and  they  were 
only  valuable  for  the  honour  and  autho- 
rity conferred  upon  those  who  held  them. 
The  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jews  was 
the  invisible  King  Jehovah.  Moses  was 
Indeed  a  magistrate  for  the  whole  nation ; 
but  his  office  was  strictly  that  of  a  me- 
diator between  God  and  the  people,  to 
whom  a  special  commission  was  given, 
which  ceased  at  his  death,  and  no  succes- 
sor was  appointed.  But  as  the  people,  and 
even  the  ordinary  magistrates,  were  often 
unmanageable  and  stubborn,  and  were 
constantly  inclined  to  rebellion,  which 
was  more  than  once  manifested  when  they 
were  encamped  in  the  Arabian  desert, 
Moses  by  Divine  command  instituted  a 
council  of  state,  consisting  of  seventy-two 
distinguished  persons,  six  chosen  from 
each  tribe,  who  were  selected  from  the 
princes,  heads  of  families,  and  genealo- 
gists ;  but  this  council  appears  to  have 
become  extinct  at  the  death  of  Moses,  as 
there  is  not  the  slightest  mention  of  it  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews,  even 
in  times  when  it  must  have  acted  a  part 
too  conspicuous  to  have  been  passed  over 
in  silence  by  the  sacred  and  o^er  histo- 
rians ;  and  the  assertion  of  the  Rabbins 
that  this  council  continued  uninterrupted 
to  the  Captivity,  and  was  perpetuated  in 
the  Sanhedrim,  which  existed  after  the 
times  of  the  Maccabees,  is  destitute  of 
foundation..  Although,  however,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Jewish  state  was  in 
reality  Jehovah  the  invisible  King,  a  su- 
preme ruler  of  the  whole  community  could 
be  legally  chosen  when  the  necessities  of 
the  state  required  it,  who  was  denomi- 
nated ^  judge  or  governor.  In  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  14,  15),  we  find 
Jehovah  telling  the  Hebrews  that  if, 
when  they  arrived  in  the  Promised  Laud, 
they  wished  to  have  a  king  like  the 
other  nations  roundabout  them,  they  were 
to  receive  one  whom  He  would  appoint. 


and  not  a  stranger.  Josephus  a|)fl  Qthers 
have  rightly  understood  this  passage  not 
to  mean  that  God  commanded  the  Israel- 
ites to  desire^ a  king  when  they  were  lo- 
cated in  Canaan,  for  he  intended  them  to 
preserve  their  present  government ;  but 
that,  if  they  would  have  a  king,  he  was 
to  be  appointed  by  God,  who  was  their 
Supreme  Sovereign,  and  that  he  should 
invariably  be  a  Hebrew,  and  not  a 
Gentile. 

The  form  cf  government  now  claims 
our  consideration,  although  many  of  the 
following  remarks  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  preceding  observations.  We  have 
seen  that  God  condescended  to  be  elect- 
ed King  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  give  them 
a  code  of  civil  laws;  and  that  he  punish- 
ed the  obstinate  and  disobedient  as  rebel- 
lious subjects  of  his  government.     Their 
form  of  government  was  thus  strictly  a 
theocracy — a  form  suited  to  the  condition 
of  those  remote  times,  when  the  political 
constitution  of  all  nations  was  theocrati- 
cal,  because  connected  with  their  tutelar 
deities  and  systems  of  religion.     Yet, 
although  Jehovah  was  the  King  of  the 
Hebrews,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient 
that  all  their  affairs  should  be  directed 
by  the  visible  interposition  of  Heaven, 
and  hencp  it  was  necessary  that  their 
polity  should  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
usual  forms  of  human  governments.     In 
the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  over  the  He- 
brews np  viceroy  was  at  6r8t  employ ed» 
but  the  high  priest  acted  as  his  chosen 
minister.     The  magistrates  managed  the 
political  concerns  of  the  nation,  and  their 
powers  were  so  extensive  that  Josephus 
denominates  their  government  an  aristo- 
cracy.    Moses  laid  before  them  the  pre- 
cepts and  orders  he  had  received  from 
Jehovah,  and  submitted  their  demands 
to  the  same  Divine  decision ;  but  they 
could  neither  enact  laws  on  their  own 
authority,  nor  levy  taxes.     The  people 
possessed  so  much  influence  that  their 
approbation  was  indispensable  in  all  im- 
portant cases.     They  even   sometimes 
proposed  laws  to  be   adopted  by  the 
npAgistrates,  and  oflen  remonstrated  so 
loudly  that  they  compelled  their  superiors 
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to  listen  to  them.  On  this  aocoant 
Lowman  and  Michaelis  incline  to  deno- 
minate the  Mosaic  constitution  a  de^mo- 
cracy,  or  at  least  an  aristocraoy  greatly 
modified  and  limited. 

The  legislative  assemblies  were  of  two 
kinds.     The  one  was  composed  of  the 
princes  of  the  tribes  and  the  heads  of 
thousands,  or  associated  families — a  seieot 
assembly,  which  was  convoked  by  the 
sound  of  one  trumpet ;  the  other  was  the 
whole  congregation,  including  the  genea- 
logists, and   as  many  of  the  common 
people  as  chose  to  attend,  in  some  cases 
women  and  children  being  present,  con- 
vened by  the  sound  of  two  trumpets. 
When  the  whole  people  were  collected 
they  formed  what  was  called  the  tongre- 
gationj  but  these  assemblies   received 
different  denominations  according  to  the 
class  of  which    they  were    composed. 
There  were  the  princes  of  the  assembly^ 
those  called  to  the  cusetMff^  those  de^ 
yuttd  to  the  assembfy^  the  elders  of  the 
Q9sembly^  and  it  was  to  these  assemblies 
that  Moses  immediately  addressed  him- 
%If,  rather  than  to  the  whole  congrego" 
tiofiy  unless  we  suppose  his  voice  to  have 
been  strong  enough  to  be  heard  by  nearly 
a  million  of  persons.     The  genealogists 
communicated  to  the  people  the  precepts 
of  Moses  and  the  decisions  of  the  assem- 
bly.   These  legislative  bodies  exercised 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  made  peace, 
declared  war,   formed  alliances,   chose 
generals,  judges,  and  even  kings;  they 
instructed  the  rulers  whom  they  elected 
in  the  principles  by  which  they  were  to 
govern,  and  tendered  to  them  the  oath 
of  office.     The  people  do  not  appear  to 
have  often  interfered  or  to  have  dictated 
to  the  magistrates  respecting  the  measures 
to  be  adopted;  they  were  attached  to 
their  senators,   and  generally  accepted 
what  they  proposed,  and  rejected  what 
they  disapproved ;  although,  as  is  else- 
where observed,  the  people  sometimes 
i^ised  their  voices  against  the  measures 
of  the  magistrates,  and  compelled  them 
to  abandon  them.     On  very  important 
occasions  they  sometimes  submitted  their 
resolves  to  the  people  for  their  approba- 


tion, as  when  Saul  wo  raited  to  the 
throne.  The  general  SMemblies  of  all  tha 
tribes  were  eonveaed  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate, by  the  eoasnander  of  the  army,  or 
by  the  king  or  ^egent,  and,  when  lite 
nation  bad  no  soch  ostentible  head,  by 
the  high  priest.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  before  the  door  of  the  holy  taber- 
nacle, or  at  a  place  hallowed  as  the 
scene  of  some  great  event.  Daring  the 
encampment  in  Arabia,  the  assemblies 
were  sammoned  by  the  sound  of  the 
sacred  trumpets,  and  heralds  were  em- 
ployed fbr  this  purpose. 

The  kst  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy  we  here  i\otice  is  that 
of  the  learned  doss.    The  invisible  King 
selected  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  the  sacred 
functions  of  this  singular  government, 
put  them  in  the  place  of  the  first  bom, 
by  whom  the  priestly  office  had  been 
previously  exercised,  and  conferred  upon 
them  many  great  and  exclusive  privi- 
leges.   This  arrangement  was  admitted 
without  opposition  by  the  people,  who 
had  seen  in  Egypt  a  similar  institution 
productive  of  great  public  benefit.     The 
tribe  of  Levi,  which  had  always  distin- 
guished itself  by  zeal  in  the  service  of 
Jehovah,  was  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
the  sacred  tabernacle  and  altar,  afid  to  aQ 
those  offices  of  state  in  which  learning 
was  indispensable.     The  Levites  were 
reqoired  more  than  the  other  Jews  to 
study  the  book  of  the  Law,  to  preserve 
and  circulate  correct  copies  of  it,  and 
to  discharge  several  important  duties^ 
such    as   secretaries    and   genealogists. 
They  were  to  try  the  accuracy  of  weights 
and  measures;  they  were  to  announce 
the  moveable  festivals,  new  moons,  and 
years ;  they  were  to  instruct  the  people 
In  religion  and  law,  and  to  solve  difficult 
questions  on  these  subjects;  they  were 
to  read  the  Law  every  seventh  y^ar  to  the 
Hebrews ;  they  were  expected  to  insphnt 
the  soldiers  with  courage  when  about  to 
engage  in  battle;  and  in  some  cases  they 
had  to  perform  the  duty  of  physicians. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Levites,  or 
the  learned  dass,  acted  as  theologians, 
jurists,  and  historians— that  they  must 
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have  been  acquainted  with  mathema- 
tics, astronomy,  musicand  medicine.  The 
high  priest,  as  the  chosen  minister  of  the 
invisible  Sovereign,  and  as  head  of  the 
class,  superintended  all  persons  in  office. 
When  there  was  no  secular  chief  magis- 
trate in  the  community,  he  decided  dif- 
ficult legal  controversies,  managed  all 
foreign  and  domestic  state  affairs,  and 
in  important  cases  it  was  his  preroga- 
tive, at  the  request  of  the  principal 
rulers,  to  consult 'the  invisible  King  by 
Urim  and  Thummim.  But  no  magic  ora- 
cles were  permitted  in  their  employments 
among  the  priests  and  Levites;  necroman- 
cy, astrology,  omens,  divination  from  the 
entrails  of  animals  used  in  sacrifices  or 
from  the  movement  of  clouds,  were  strict- 
ly prohibited ;  and,  as  it  has  been  appro- 
priately observed,  the  ancient  Jewish 
priests  "  were  the  only  priests  of  antiquity 
who  were  not  allowed  to  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude. — The  He- 
brew priests  and  Levites,"  says  Professor 
Jahn,  "  were  therefore  even  more  import- 
ant and  useful  in  church  and  state  than  the 
three  orders  of  Egyptian  priests;  yet 
they  obtained  of  all  the  Promised  Land 
only  forty-eight  cities,  with  small  suburbs, 
for  their  cattle ;  and  they  had  not,  like  the 
Egyptian  priests,  a  real  estate  or  a  defi- 
nite salary  for  their  services.  But  it  was 
requisite  that  they  should  be  liberally  en- 
dowed, lest,  being  compelled  to  engage  in 
business  for  their  subsistence,  they  would 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  learning,  grow 
up  in  ignorance,  and  fail  to  discbarge  the 
duties  of  their  office ;  or,  by  the  pressure 
of  want,  might  be  tempted  to  dishonesty, 
injustice,  and  extortion.  This  was  so 
much  the  more  necessary,  because  it  was 
important  that  they,  as  the  officers  of  the 
King  Jehovah,  should  make  some  show 
of  grandeur  to  prevent  them  being  de- 
spised by  the  common  people,  who  are 
mostly  swayed  by  external  splendour; 
and,  accordingly,  Jehovah  assigned  for 
their  maintenance  the  tithes  which  the 
Hebrews  were  bound  to  offer  him  as  rent 
for  the  land  which  he  had  granted  them. 
It  was  only  half  what  the  Egyptians  paid 
to  their  king.     In  addition  to  this,  Moses 


assigned  to  the  priests  alone  the  firstlings 
of  animals  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  soil, 
which  amounted  to  abont  the  sixtieth  part 
of  the  annual  income  of  a  Hebrew ;  the 
ransom  of  the  first-born  male ;  the  tres- 
pass-offerings ;  most  of  the  sin-offerings ; 
the  skins  of  the  burnt-offerings  and  sin- 
offerings;  that  which  was  devoted;  the 
breast  and  shoulder  of  every  peace-offer- 
ing ;  a  shoulder,  both  cheeks,  and  the  maw 
of  all  the  animals  offered  in  sacrifice.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  expression,  the 
portion  of  the  priests  and  Levites  is  Jeho' 
vahy  that  is,  what  was  offered  to  Jehovah. 
This  made  the  income  of  a  Levite  about 
five  times  the  income  of  an  ordinary  He- 
brew, but  the  tithes  did  not  amount  to  any 
thing  like  the  enormous  sums  calculated 
by  some  writers.  The  priests,  who,  be- 
sides the  perquisites  above  mentioned, 
received  fi'om  the  Levites  a  tenth  of  the 
tithes,  were  indeed  liberally  endowed ; 
but  they  bore  the  expense  of  the  daily  sa- 
crifices, and  of  those  offered  at  particular 
festivals.  Moreover,  the  tithes,  especially 
at  certain  periods,  were  not  regularly  paid, 
and  sometimes  were  entirely  wirhiield. 
When  the  kingdom  was  divided  afler  the 
death  of  Solomon,  the  priests  and  Levites, 
who  all  attached  themselves  to  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  received  their  revenue  from 
only  two  tribes." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  celebrated 
constitution  established  by  Moses  at  the 
command  of  Jehovah,  the  invisible  King 
of  the  Jews.  The  apparent  severity  of 
its  particular  enactments  have  not  escap- 
ed the  cavils  of  sceptical  writers,  and  some 
have  ventured  to  describe  it  in  language 
as  unmerited  as  it  is  presumptuous ;  but 
the  reflecting  mind  will  at  once  perceive, 
after  a  minute  investigation,  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Pagan 
theocracies.  The  former  was  genuine,  the 
latter  were  spurious,  and  most  of  thera 
impostures.  In  the  Hebrew  theocracy, 
the  preservation  of  religion  was  the  grand 
principle  or  end,  and  its  civil  constitution 
the  means  of  attaining  it ;  in  the  Pagan 
theocracies,  religion,  such  as  it  was,  was 
employed  merely  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening and  perpetuating  the  civil  conatita- 
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tioD.  The  one  accordingly  still  exists 
among  the  scattered  Jews,  although  no 
longer  obligatory  even  on  them — ^the  Mo- 
saic ritual,  complete  indeed  in  itself,  but 
temporary  in  its  duration,  having  ceased 
by  the  appearance  of  the  only -begotten 
Son  of  God,  the  true  Messiah,  who  fulfilled 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  the  others, 
founded  in  error,  and  fostered  by  super- 
stition, have  long  become  extinct,  and  the 
memorials  of  them  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  ruins  of  mythological  temples 
and  in  the  pages  of  history.  By  the  in- 
stitutions which  Moses  introduced  for  the 
preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  God — 
the  most  essential  knowledge  for  promot- 
ing human  happiness — he  conferred  a 
favour  not  only  on  his  own  nation,  but 
on  the  whole  human  race  in  succeeding 
ages — a  favour  for  which  the  memory  of 
this  illustrious  legislator  is  entitled  to  the 
utmostgratitude, whatever  objections  may 
be  urged  against  some  of  his  laws  by  men 
who  live  in  different  times,  of  different 
customs  and  manners,  and  whose  circum- 
stances have  no  resemblance  to  those  in 
which  Moses  and  the  Hebrews  were 
placed* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  narrate  the  march 
of  the  Jews  through  Arabia  Petrsea,  the 
death  of  Moses  on  Mount  Pisgah,  the 
succession  of  Joshua  as  the  exclusively 
military  leader,  the  conquest  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  and  the  success  of  the  chosen 
people  in  its  strong  cities  and  fertile 
plains  under  that  distinguished  warrior. 
Those  events  are  ^ven  in  other  parts  of 
the  present  work,  as  are  also  those  con- 
nected ivith  the  Judges  of  Israel,  and  the 
reigns  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon. 
While  Joshua  lived  the  Jews  were  obe- 
dient and  prosperous;  and,  although  ido- 
latry appears  to  have  been  secretly  prac- 
tised by  a  few  individuals,  there  was  no 
open  rebellion  against  the  invisible  King. 
Not  long  before  his  death,  Joshua,  who 
anticipated  the  degeneracy  of  his  coun- 
trymen, convened  two  general  assemblies, 
in  which  he  earnestly  inculcated  fidelity 
to  Jehovah  and  the  observance  of  his 
law;  and  in  the  last  assembly  he  caused 
a  new  election  to  be  made  of  Jehovah  as 


their  King,  who  was  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  people.    After  the  death 
of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Samuel — a  period 
of  about  four  centuries  and  a  half — the 
fortunes  of  the  Hebrews  varied  according 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state  was 
observed  or  transgressed,  and  as  Moses 
had  predicted.     The  last  admonitions  of 
Joshua,  and  even  the  solemn  renewal  of 
their  homage  to  God,  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce all  the  effects  anticipated.   Idolatry 
never  indeed  obtained  an  ascendancy  over 
that  generation,  but  they  became  indiffer- 
ent to  the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites ; 
only  a  few  of  the  tribes  carried  on  the 
war  against  them,  and  those  few  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  contest.     They  be- 
came satisfied  with  exacting  tribute  from 
their  hereditary  enemies;  they  even  form- 
ed unlawful  marriages  among  them ;  their 
new  Canaanitish  relatives  invited  them  to 
their  licentious  and  lascivious  festivals  in 
honour  of  their  idols ;  and  the  Jews  thus 
became  entangled  in  the  very  snare  which 
they  had  all  along  been  warned  carefully 
to  avoid.    Idolatrous  images  were  set  up ; 
from  time  to  time  idolatry  was  publicly 
professed ;  and  those  national  rebellions 
against  the  invisible  King  always  termi- 
nated in  national  misfortunes,  slaughters, 
and   subjection.     Repentance  followed, 
and  then  deliverance,  but  the  reformation 
was  generally  of  no  longer  duration  than 
the  life  of  the  leader;  and  often,  as  soon 
as  that  generation  was  extinct,  idolatry 
crept  in  by  the  same  way  into  the  next, 
and  became  predominant;  then  oppression 
and  subjection  to  a  neighbouring  nation 
followed,  and  then  another  reformation 
procured  a  new  deliverance.     These  ex- 
tremes of  prosperity  and  adversity,  in 
proportion    as    they   were    faithful    or 
treacherous  to  their  King,  mark  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  time  of 
Samuel ;  and  we  invariably  find,  that  as 
soon  as  idolatry  prevailed  among  them, 
some  one  of  the  neighbouring  states  grew 
powerful,  and  subjected  the   Hebrews. 
The  predominant  states,  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  to  Samuel,  were  the  Mesopotami- 
ans;  the  Moabites,  from  whom  the  Israel- 
ites were  delivered  by  Ehud,  of  the  tribe 
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of  Beii^mia;  the  NortherB  Caiiaanitefl». 
from  whoM  yoke  they  were  delivered  by 
a  woman,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephvaim,  the  Rro* 
phetes^ Deborahy  whorouaed  the oouragje* 
of  Barak,  of  the  tribe  of  NaphtaU,  and  ia 
her  capacity  of  regent  m*  judge  appointed 
him  commaBder  of  the  Hebnew  forces ; 
the  Midianites,  from  whom  they  wew  de- 
livered by.  Gideon*  of  the  tribe  of  Ma« 
nasseh.;  the  Ammonites,  from  whom  they 
were  delivered  by  JephUiah;  and  the 
Philistines,,  who  held  them  in  oppressive 
sulgection  forty  years^.  and  from  whom 
Samson  was  divinely  appointed  to  deliver 
them,  but  the  Hebrews,  d^aded  and 
cowardly,  were  not  ashamed  to  surrender 
their  leader  into  the  hands  of  their  ene« 
mies,  and  as  they  at  all  times  refused  toi 
aecond  his  efforts,  he  could  only  molest 
the  Philistines  by  transient  and  desultory' 
attacks.  The  foes  from  which  Tahw  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  defended  the  He* 
brews,  are  not  mentioned;  and  it  is  simply 
said  of  Jair  the  Gileadite  that  he  judged* 
or  governed  Israel. 

It  was  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  priest- 
hood and  regency  of  Eli  that  the  Phtlis* 
tines  became  possessed  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  after  a.  bloody  battle  in  which: 
the  Hebrews  were  defeated.  A  general 
assembly  was  convened  twenty  years  af- 
terwardsyin  which  idolatry  was  renounced 
and  Samuel  elected  regent.  The  Philis* 
tines  were  soon  after  defeated  with  severe 
loss,  and  received  such  a  check  that  they 
attempted  no  new  invasion  of  the  terrw 
tory.  We  have  said  that  between  Joshua 
and  Samuel  there  intervened  .four  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  This  is  the  period  men« 
tipned  by  St  Paul  (Acta.xiii.,20),  but  an 
accurate  and  certain  chronolo^  of  those, 
early  times  is  impossibla 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Judges*  was  thus  fluotuatiog;  in  propor^ 
tion  as  they  preserved  or  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  Jehovah;  yet^  on  the  whole,, 
during  that  long  period  they  experienced 
much  more  prosperity  than  adversity. 
They  were  oppressed  by  one  or  other  of 
their  hereditary  enemies  scarcely  a  fourth 
part  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  yearsy 
and  the  whole  nation  were  seldom  under 


the  yobs  ftt  the  same  timey  aeparaie  tribes 
being  for  the  most  part  held  in  servitude. 
The  sacred  tabemade  was  never  entirely 
desertedy  nor  was  it  ever  polluted  by  the 
debasing  rites  of  idolatry.  The  tribunals 
of  justice  were  inseme  degree  maintained, 
and  tile  public  welfare  was  superintended 
by  the  ordinary  rulersy  who^  although 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  therefore  often 
fomenting  civil  war,  never  carried  their 
animosities  so  far  as  to  excite  a  dbonion 
of  the  nation.  And  this  leads  us  to  exa- 
mine briefly  theories  of  ^AeJW^ei^  Most 
of  them  were  military  men,  and  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  war,  yet  we  must 
except  Eli  and  Samuel,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  Jair,  Ibzan,  £lon>  and  Ab- 
don,  ever  held  any  military  command.  In 
many  oaseawarlike  achievements  were  the 
means  of  elevating  ittcUviduaU  to  the  rank 
of  Judges,  yet  some  of  them- were  mised 
to  the  office  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
people^  Women  also  were  eligible^  and 
Deborah  the  Prophetess  was  judge  before 
she  planned  the  war  i^nat  the  Northern 
Ganaanite&  The  office  of  the  Judges 
wat*  merely,  held  for  lifcv  and.  they  could 
not  appoint  their  successors.  Their  autho- 
rity was  limited  by  the  Lawtbut  in  doubt- 
ful cases  they  were  directed  to  consult 
by  Urim  and  Thummim.  They  could 
issue  orders,  but  their  authority  only  ax- 
tended  over  the  tribe  or  tribes  by  whom 
they  had  been  acknowledged;  and  they 
could  neither  enact  laws,  levy  t«zes»  nor 
appoint  officers*  They  were  not  obliged 
in  ordinary  oases  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
mi^istrates,  and  if  they  did' not  renon- 
strate  against  their  measures,  their  ocm- 
sentor  approbation  was  impBed;  but  in 
important  emergencies  they  could  call 
together  a  general  assembly  of  the  rulers, 
over  which  they  presided.  No  salary 
was  attached  to  the  ofike,  nor  wa»  there 
any  income  appropriated  to  them,  unless 
it  DAtght  be  a  shtreof  the  spoils,  and  those 
presents  which  they  might  receive  as  tes- 
timoatals  of  respect.  They  maintained 
no  external  insignia  of  office,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  had  any  household  or  re- 
tinuesy  though  some  of  them  were  weai^iy 
and  powerful* 
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We  now  come  to  a  very  eventful  period 
in  tbe  history  of  the  Jewish  or  Hebrew 
nation — the  demand  of  a  king,  and  the 
institution    of   the   Hebrew  monarchy. 
Polybius  says  that  aQ  aristocracies  and 
democracies  terminate  at  last  in  monai*chy, 
and  if  this  observation  is  correct — and 
the  history  of  the  past  amply  illustrates 
it — this  change  in  the  Hebrew  state  must 
have  taken  place,  under  the  Divine  sanc- 
tion, at  a  future  time,  when  it  might  have 
involved  the  nation  in  a  civil  war.  Vari- 
ous circumstances,  doubtless,  operated  in 
inducing  the  Hebrews  to  demand  this 
change  in  their  constitution.     They  pro- 
bably thought  that  a  temporal  or  visible 
raonarcb,  invested  with  the  power  and 
splendour  of  royalty,  would  be  able  to 
unite  more  firmly  the  whole  nation,  and 
protect  each   tribe  with   the  collective 
strength  of  all.     The  tribes  beyond  the 
Jordan  had  formidable  enemies  in  the 
Ammonites,  and  the  southern  tribes  in 
tbe  Philistines,  while  the  northern  tribes 
oflen  refused  to  assist  their  more  exposed 
brethren.  The  causes  of  the  national  mis- 
fortunes, which  were  in  full  operation  dur- 
ing tbe  time  of  Samuel,  were  likely  to 
produce  new  calamities  after  his  death; 
the  degenerate  conduct  of  his  sons  in- 
creased their  apprehensions;  and  these, 
with  other  reasons,  induced  the  rulers  in 
a  general  assembly  to  exclaim,  **  We  will 
have  a  king  over  us,  that  we  also  may  be 
)ike  all  the  nations."   The  demand,  bow- 
ever,  was  made  in  a  legitimate  manner, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  theocracy.     They  requested  it  from 
Jehovah  through  the  intervention  of  a 
lawful  prophet,  and  one  in  the  highest 
favour  with  the  invisible  King. 

The  inspired  historian  informs  us  that 
the  request  "  displeased" — or,  as  it  is  in 
the  margin,  was  "  evil  in  the  eyes  of — Sa- 
muel,* and  he  "  prayed  unto  the  Lord." 
Though  the  invisible  King  Jehovah  would 
be  naturally  obscured  by  a  subordinate 
and  visible  monarch,  yet  Jehovah  com- 
manded Samuel  to  listen  to  their  request, 
"for  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but 
they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not 
reign  over  them."     The   Prophet  was 


enjoined  to  represent  to  them  the  burdens 
they  would  have  to  bear  under  a  king, 
who  Would  imitate  the  other  Oriental 
sovereigns,  and  exercise  d  most  uncon- 
trolled authority  over  their  persons,  their 
families,  and  their  estates — who  would 
have  the  po^er,  and  probably  the  dispo- 
sition, to  treat  them  as  slaves  rather  than 
as  subjects — and  who,  in  accordaiice  with 
the  royal  prerogative  in  Eastern  countries, 
would  take  the  tenth  of  their  "  seed,  aiid 
iheit  vineyards,  and  their  sheep,"  and  be- 
stow them  on  his  favourites.  But  the}' 
persisted  in  the  demand,  probably  swayed 
by  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  Gen. 
xvii.  16,  and  by  Moses  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed thatt  they  would  eventually  have  a 
king,  Deut.  xvii.  ]  4 ;  xxvili.  36.  Their 
request  was  granted,  and  Saiil,  the  son  of 
Kish — "  a  mighty  man  of  power,"  in  re- 
ference to  his  bodily  strength  and  courage, 
but  in  point  of  influence  of  a  family  "  the 
least  of  all  the  families  of  Benjamin" — 
was  chosen  by  Jehovah- as  his  representa- 
tive. "  The  king,"  says  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton,  *'  which  God  consented  to  give  the 
Israelites  was  only  his  viceroy  or  deputy, 
and  on  that  account  he  was  not  lefl  to  the 
people's  election,  but  was  chosen  by  God 
himself,  the  only  difference  between  God's 
appointment  of  the  judges  and  of  Saul 
being  this — that  they  were  stirred  up  by 
internal  influence,  he  chosen  by  outward 
designation." 

This  alteration  in  the  constitution 
threw  the  theocracy  somewhat  into  the 
shade,  although  its  principles  were  still 
interwoven  with  the  fimdamental  law  of 
the  state,  and  the  monarch  was  to  act  as 
the  viceroy  and  vassal  of  the  invisible 
King.  But  certain  conditions  had  been 
prepared  by  Moses,  which  were  strictly 
to  be  maintained  whenever  the  Hebrews 
adopted  the  monarchical  government. 
Jehovah  himself  was  to  choose  the  new 
sovereign — his  representative,  vassal,  and 
viceroy ;  the  will  of  Jehovah  was  to  be 
made  known  either  by  a  prophet  or  by 
Urim  and  Thummim;  and  the  succession 
of  the  royal  house  was  always  to  depend 
on  the  will  of  God,  to  be  made  known  by 
his  prophets,  so  that,  as  it  oflen  subse- 
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quently  happened,  the  reigning  king, 
when  his  wickedness  was  incorrigible, 
could  be  set  aside  with  his  ftunily,  and 
another  called  to  the  throne,  as  in  the 
case  of  David,  Jeroboam,  and  others,  who 
were  not  personally  connected  with  the  fa- 
milies whom  they  succeeded*  These  in- 
terpositions and  conditions  were  well  cal- 
culated to  remind  the  Hebrew  kings  on 
whom  they  were  dependant,  and  to  whose 
choice  they  were  indebted  for  the  throne. 
It  was  also  another  indispensable  limita- 
tion that  the  king  should  be  a  native  Is- 
raelite ;  and  all  foreigners  were  excluded 
from  the  regal  power,  even  though  they 
might  be  proposed  by  false  prophets. 
This  restriction  had  an  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  Hebrews  during  their  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  kingdom,  and  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  it  was  explained 
by  Judas  of  Galilee  and  the  Zealots,  that 
they  were  not  to  submit  to  those  foreign 
powers  under  whose  dominion  they  were 
brought  by  the  operations  of  Provi- 
dence. 

The  Hebrew  monarchy  was  limited  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  exercise  of 
the  kingly  authority.  The  viceroy  of 
the  invisible  King  was  forbidden  to  intro- 
duce any  new  mode  of  religious  worship, 
and  he  could  not  perform  the  functions 
of  a  priest  unless  he  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Aaron,  as  were  the  Asmonean  princes. 
He  was  to  observe  the  Law  of  Moses, 
suppress  idolatry  as  rebellion  against  his 
invisible  Master,  and  promote  the  insti- 
tutions of  religion ;  and  he  was  required 
to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Law  irom  the 
priests,  and  *<  read  therein  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  that  he  might  learn  to  fear 
Jehovah  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words 
of  the  I^w,  that  his  heart  might  not  be 
lifted  up  above  his  brethren."  If  he  did 
this,  the  kingdom  was  to  remain  <*  long 
to  him  and  his  descendants,"  in  other 
words,  it  was  to  be  hereditary ;  but  if  he 
neglected  it,  and  reigned  as  an  arbitrary 
despot,  whose  only  law  was  his  own 
pleasure,  the  sceptre  was  to  be  transferred 
to  another,  as  was  subsequently  proved 
in  the  case  of  Saul,  and  repeatedly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.     The  king  was  not  to 


hoard  up  treasures,  nor  to  indulge  in 
licentious  luxuries ;  and  as  he  was  never 
to  become  a  conqueror  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, he  was  forbidden  to  maintain  lai^e 
bodies  of  cavalry,  which  could  be  of  little 
use  in  a  mountainous  region  like  Jadea. 
Such  were  the  limitations  of  the  kingly 
prerogatives  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  laws 
of  the  constitution,  established  by  Samuel 
with  the  consent  of  the  rulers,  were  sworn 
to  by  Saul,  and  the  record  was  deposited 
in  the  sacred  tabernacle  before  the  throne 
of  the  invisible  Jehovah. 

The  reigns  of  Saul  and  David  belong 
more  properly  to  biography  than  to  his- 
tory— ^the  former  a  true  hero  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  who  affected  no  great 
external  splendour,  but  whose  reign  was 
subsequently  unfortunate ; — the  latter  an 
individual  in  his  sentiments  and   con- 
duct a  true  Israelite,  and  as  a  king  a 
faithful  viceroy  of  Jehovah,  viewing  him- 
self at  all  times  as  dependant  on  God, 
and  bound   to  execute   the   commands 
of  his  Lord  and  Sovereign.     The  reign 
of  Solomon  was  one  of  splendour  and 
prosperity,  yet  it  was  one  of  great  severity 
to  his  subjects,  who  were  oppressively 
taxed  to  support  his  expensive  establish- 
ments, and  his  conduct  alienated  them 
from  the  House  of  David.    In  his  old  age 
he  departed  from  his  allegiance  to  his 
invisible  Master;  and  the  royal  sage,  illus- 
trious for  his  wisdom,  whose  fame  had 
spread  far  beyond  the  region  of  Judea, 
was  seen  plunging  into  the  grossest  effe- 
minacy, and  violating  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  state  by  yielding  to  the  idola- 
trous advices  of  his   numerous  harem. 
Arbitrary  maxims  of  government  prevail- 
ed during  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  and, 
though  the  union  of  the  tribes  was  main- 
tained in  his  lifetime,  the  folly  and  ob- 
stinacy of  his  son  caused  the  memorable 
rebellion  often  of  the  fraternal  tribes,  and 
their  successful  revolt  from  the  sceptre 
of  the  House  of  David. 

In  the  history  of  the  two  independent 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  we  find 
the  same  course  pursued  which  charac- 
terizes the  history  of  the  chosen  people 
from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  death  of 
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Solomon — namely,  if  either  or  both  king- 
doms deviated  from  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah as  the  only  true  God  and  as  their 
invisible  King,  they  were  repeatedly 
brought  by  severe  national  chastise- 
ments to  reflect  on  their  obligations,  and 
again  to  keep  sacred  their  fundamental 
law.  But  eventually  the  monarchs  of 
both  forgot  their  solemn  responsibilities. 
Captivity  and  total  extinction  as  a  sepa- 
rate people  were  first  experienced  by  the 
Ten  Tribes ;  the  same  punishment  was 
latterly  visited  on  Judah ;  and  the  resto- 
ration of  its  people  to  their  native  land 
by  the  Persian  conquerors,  and  the  par- 
tial recovery  of  their  independence,  were 
parts  of  that  mighty  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence with  which  they  were  more  im- 
mediately connected,  the  manifestations 
of  which  were  to  change  the  moral  and 
religious  aspect  of  the  world.  It  was 
after  the  return  from  the  Captivity  that 
the  Hebrews,  comprising  the  two  Tribes 
of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  and  those  of  the 
other  tribes  who  chose  to  accompany 
them,  received  the  general  appellation  of 
Jews,  from  the  royal  Tribe  of  Judah,  a 
name  by  which  they  have  from  that  time 
been  known  in  history. 

The  canonical  history  of  the  Jews,  as 
it  respects  the  Old  Testament,  closes  with 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  and  after  the 
death  of  that  distinguished  person,  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  disper- 
sioQ  of  the  nation,  the  history  of  that  city 
is  only  a  miniature  history  of  Judea,  and 
the  projects,  victories,  misfortunes,  and 
varied  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  Suc- 
cessively subject  to  the  Persian  monarchs, 
to  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  Pto- 
lemys  of  Egjrpt,  and  the  kings  of  Syria, 
they  nevertheless  rigidly  adhered  to  their 
theocratic  ritual;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  are  no  instances  of  idolatrous 
national  apostacy  after  the  Babylonian 
Captivity.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear 
to  have  been  animated  with  a  peculiar 
zeal  for  the  preservation  of  their  Law, 
which,  during  the  conquering  progress  of 
the  Maccabees,  was  the  principle,  along 
with  the  recovery  of  their  independence, 
for  which  they  fought.     We  have  also 


seen  in  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  from  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  B.C.  34,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Jewish  War,  A.D.  66, 
when  the  Jews  became  completely  involv- 
ed with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  until 
their  country  was  made  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, how  zealously  they  watched,  and 
how  fiercely  they  contended  against,  the 
slightest  innovation  or  introduction  of 
Gentile  customs,  and  how  often  even  the 
display  of  an  imperial  eagle  or  a  banner, 
in  the  Temple  or  the  Holy  City,  excited 
their  religious  prejudices.  In  proportion 
as  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  appearance 
drew  near,  they  adhered  the  more  tena- 
ciously to  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  every 
reader  of  the  Evangelical  history  knows 
that  one  of  their  chief  accusations  against 
our  Saviour  was  his  alleged  opposition  to 
the  ritual  and  constitutions  of  their  dis- 
tinguished legislator. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  total  subjugation  of  the  Promised 
Land,  the  Jews  in  foreign  countries  deep- 
ly felt  and  participated  in  the  disastrous 
calamities  of  their  nation.  They  had  al- 
ways been  disliked  on  account  of  their 
supposed  unreasonable  religion,  and  now, 
when  they  had  lost  their  country  and  their 
capital,  they  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Gentiles  as  a  race  peculiarly  odious  to 
Heaven.  These  feelings  induced  the  in- 
habitants of  some  cities  and  districts  to 
break  out  into  acts  of  open  violence 
against  them,  particularly  at  Antioch, 
where  numbers  were  put  to  death  on  pre- 
tended charges  of  conspiring  to  burn  that 
city,  and  it  was  with  great  difiiculty  that 
the  citizens  were  withheld  from  massa- 
cring every  descendant  of  Abraham  on 
whom  they  could  lay  hands.  Many  were 
also  put  to  death  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene. 
The  spirit  of  revolt  was  furiously  mani- 
fested, A.D.  117»  when  the  Jews,  under 
the  command  of  one  Andreas,  simultane- 
ously murdered  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
wherever  tl}ey  could  find  them,  cut  their 
bodies  in  pieces,  tore  off  their  skins,  which 
they  wore  as  cloaks,  devoured  even  their 
flesh  and  intestines,  and  besmeared  them- 
selves with  their  blood ;  others  they  cut 
in  twain  from  the  head  with  saws,  some 
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were  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  and  8bme 
were  compelled  to  engage  in  mortal  com- 
bat with  each  other.  In  this  way  220,000 
persons  were  destroyed.  These  insur- 
rections were  suppressed  by  Lucius,  who 
received  a  commission  from  Trajan  for 
that  purpose.  Not  long  after,  the  Jews 
scattered  over  the  whole  Empire  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  their  leader  in  Syria  was 
Cozab,  or  Cozba,  who  professed  to  be  th6 
Messiah,  and  was  supported  by  a  cele- 
brated Rabbi  named  Akiba.  This  Cozab 
was  crowned  king  of  the  Jews  at  Bether, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Bar  Cozab, 
or  the  Son  of  a  Star;  he  struck  medals, 
persecuted  the  Christians,  and  pretended 
to  work  miracles.  The  Emperor  Adrian 
sent  Julius  Severus  against  the  rebels, 
by  whom  they  were  subduedi;  He  took 
fifty  fortified  places,  destroyed  nearly  one 
thousand  towns  and  villages,  and  slew 
in  difierent  battles  about  580,000  Jews. 
Vast  numbers  perished  by  famine,  dis- 
ease, and  fire,  and  Judeawas  so  completely 
depopulated  that  it  was  transformed  into 
a  desert.  The  Jews  aflerward&designated 
this  false  Messiah  Bar  Cozba,  or  the  Son 
of  a  Lie.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Severus  they  united  with  the  Samaritans 
and  again  revolted,  but  they  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the 
theocratic  government  ceased  to  exist, 
and  every  attempt  to  r6-eMablish  it  has 
failed.  At  difierent  times  impostors  or 
enthusiasts  have  appeared  in  various 
countries,  each  pretending  to  be  the  true 
Messiah,  and  promising  to  lead  the  Jews 
to  Palestine  and  restore  their  ancient  con- 
stitution, but  their  expeditions  always 
ended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in 
the  disgrace  of  those  Jews  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  so  grossly  deceived, 
while  the  most  summary  punishment  was 
infiicted  on  them  by  the  rulers  of  the  re- 
spective countries.  In  the  eighth  century 
there  was  a  false  Messiah  in  Spain ;  and 
in  the  twelfth  century  there  were  ten  false 
Messiahs  in  Spain,  France,  Moravia,  and 
Persia.  In  1660,  one  Sabbatai  Sevi,  or 
Zebi,  made  his  appearance  at  Smyrna, 


called  himself  the  Messiah,  atid  gained  a 
number  of  adherents,  but,  when  the  Sultan 
ordered  him  to  be  executed,  he  turned  a 
Mahometan  to  save  his  life.    In  the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  succeeding 
centuries,  many  thousands  of  Jews  in 
Palestine  became  Christians,  and  great 
numbers  became  Mahometans.    **  In  the 
Jewish  war,"  says  a  learned  writer,  *<  and 
in  the  subsequent  rebellions,  millions  were 
slain,  and  thousands  afterwards  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.    In  all  coun- 
tries and  at  all  times  they  have  been 
despised,  and  hated,  and  often  severely 
persecuted;   yet  they  have    constantly 
increased,   and  spread  themselves  over 
almost  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe. 
They  are  found  in  the  remotest  East,  as 
far  as  China  and  Japan,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme West,  as  far  as  Morocco  and  Fez. 
They  have  penetrated  to  the  interior  of 
Africa,  to  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and  to 
the  Continentof  America.  There  are  only 
a  few  countries,  such  as  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  the  Russian  Empire  (that  part  of  it 
called  Poland  excepted),  where  they  have 
never  been  tolerated,  and  where  they  are 
seldom  to  be  found.     They  have  gene- 
rally been  in  some  degree  protected  by 
civil  governments,  but  have  always  suf- 
fered more  or  less  from  persecution  and 
oppression;   and  very  often  they  have 
been  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity, 
or  leave  the  countries  where  they  were 
settled.     They  were  persecuted  in  the 
year  600,  and  in  Spain,  where  they  have 
always  been  severely  oppressed,  in  612. 
In  the  year  1492,  they  were  all  expelled 
from   the  latter  country,  when  30,000 
families  emigrated.     Most  of  these  per- 
ished, except  a  few  who  sought  refuge  in 
Africa  and  Italy,  and  even  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  where  they  were  protected 
under  the  name  of  Marattes.  They  were 
expelled  from  the  East  by  the  Caliphs  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
they  came  in  great  numbers  to  Europe ; 
here,  however,  they  were  exposed  to  great 
hardships  from  the  Crusaders,  and  many 
of  them  murdered.     In  the  year  965  a 
residence  was  assigned  them  in  Prague, 
where  they  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  government^  because  th^y 
had  assisted  the  Christians  in  their  wars 
against  the  Pagans;  but  a  hundred  years- 
SLdtr,  in  1096,  they  were  compelled  to  be 
baptized,  and  in  1744  were  all  banished 
from  Bohemifu   The  next  year,  howerer, 
after  many  of  them  Imd  emigrated,  the 
order  was  recalled*    In  Germany  many 
of  them  were  burnt  alive  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  because  they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  con- 
tagious sickness  which  prevailed  at  that 
time.     In  England,  France,  and'  several 
of  the  German  states^  they  were  often 
executed  under  the  pretence  that  they  had 
murdered  Christian  children,  or  profiined 
the  Christian  sacrament.    lu'short,  they 
have  found  no  permanent  rest  in  any 
country  in  which  they  have  sojourned. 
However  uninteresting  this  narrative  may 
be  in  other  respects,  it  presents  one  fact 
which  excites  our  admiration.    We  refer 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  notwithstanding  the  miseries 
which  they  have  endured  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years.     The  religions  of  other 
nations  have  depended  ou'  temporal  pro- 
sperity for  their  duration;   they  have 
triumphed  under  the  protection  of  con- 
querors, and  have  fallen  and  given  place 
to  others  under  a  succession  of  weak 
monarchs.    I^tganism   once  overspread 
the  known  world  even  where  it  no  longer 
exists.     The  Christian  Church,  glorious 
in  her  martyrs,  has  survived  the  persecu- 
tions of  her  enemies,  though  she  cannot 
heal  the  wounds  they  have  inflicted;  but 
Judaism,  hated  and  persecuted  forso  many 
centuries,  has  not  merely  escaped  destruc- 
tion, it  has  been  powerful  and  flourishing. 
Kings  have  employed  the  severity  of  laws 
and  the  hand  of  the  executioner  to  era- 
dicate it,  and  a  seditious  populace  have 
injured  it  by  their  massacres  more  than 
kings.     Sovereigns   and  their  subjects. 
Pagans,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  every  thing  else, 
have  formed  a  common  design  to  anni- 
hilate this  nation,  without  success.     The 
bash  of  Moses  has  always  continued  burn- 
ing, and  never  been  consumed.   The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  from  the  great  cities 


of  kingdoms  has  only  scattered  them 
throughout  the  world.  They  have  lived 
from  age  to  age  in  wretchedness,  and 
riied  their  blood  fVeeiy  in  persecution; 
they  have  continued  to  our  day  in  spite 
of  the  disgrace  and  hatred  which  every- 
where clung  to  them,  while  the  greatest 
empires  have  iiillen,  and  been  almost  for- 
gotten." 

The  number  of  Jews  at  present  exist- 
ing throughout  the  world  cannot  be  ac- 
curately ascertained,  but  they  are  esti^ 
mated  at  between  five  and  six  millions. 
In  Asia  they  may  amount  to  one  mil- 
lion ;  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Africa 
they  are  perhaps  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion ;  and  in  America  they  are  estimated 
at  upwards  of  12,000.  In  Europe  they 
have  been  supposed  to  amount  to  between 
two  and  three  millions.  The  Polish  Jews 
have  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
half  a  million  to  four  and  even  five  times 
that  number;  in  Prussia  thereare 200,000; 
in  the  NetheHands,  80,000;  in  France, 
60,000 ;  in  Italy,  30,000 ;  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, probably  12,000.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  numbers  gradually  decreasing 
from  this  to  a  few  hundreds  or  dozens 
in  Cracow,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden. 

Various  reasons  are  assigned  by  the  Jews 
for  their  afflictions,  and  for  the  dislike 
cherished  towards  them  by  all  nations. 
Some  think  that  God  increased  their  op 
pressions  by  forbidding  them  to  read  the 
Book  of  the  Law  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
St  Chrysostom  is  of  this  opinion,  and  cites 
as  his  authority  the  Prophet  Amos ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  there  were  prophets, 
such  as  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  who  thought 
it  no  crime  to  read  the  Law  out  of  Judea. 
There  are  Rabbins  who  affirm  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  occasioned 
by  the  disorders  and  sacrilege  of  their 
profane  countrymen,  yet  there  was  no 
idolatry  in  the  Temple  at  the  time,  and 
Josephus,  who  saw  the  misfortunes  which 
befd  hisnation,  plainly  ascribes  these  to  the 
hand  of  God.  Many  Rabbins  think  that  it 
is  the  Law  they  revere  which  has  rendered 
them  odious  to  mankind,  and  strangely 
argue  that  the  spot  where  it  was  given 
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indicates  this,  for  Sinai  means  hatred. 
The  Rabbins  admit  that  the  Jews  loved 
beautiful  women,  even  though  these  were 
Christians,  which  caused  the  nation  to 
be  hated  for  the  crimes  of  individuals. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Jews  have  at  all  times 
loved  money  no  less  than  beauty,  and 
have  often  been  severely  punished  for  their 
excessive  usury  in  business  transactions, 
even  perjuring  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  riches.  The  Jews  believe  that  they 
unite  in  themselves  all  the  sins  which  their 
nation  have  ever  committed,  and  the  good 
deeds  they  have  performed  in  every  age. 
They  confess  that  the  crucifying  of  our 
Saviour  is  one  cause  of  their  oppression, 
but  this  source  of  their  misery  they  think 
accidental.  To  these  causes  of  their  af- 
flictions they  add  the  hatred  of  the  Chris- 
tians, resulting  from  their  religious  differ- 
ences. This  cannot  indeed  be  denied, 
but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  recollect- 
ed that  the  Jews  have  been  at  all  times 
ready  enough  to  retaliate,  cherishing  a 
deadly  hatred  against  the  Christians,  call- 
ing them  heretics,  an  illegitimate  people, 
Nazarenes,  and  Idumeans,  and  alleging 
that  the  hog,  one  of  the  four  unclean 
animals  mentioned  in  Leviticus,  repre- 
sents the  Christians,  who  have  persecuted 
them  more  than  all  the  Gentiles.  As  a 
proof  of  their  dispositions,  and  of  their 
crafty  glossings,  an  author  informs  us  that 
Alphonzo,  king  of  Spain,  reproached  them 
with  praying  to  God  regularly  in  their 
synagogues  that  the  proud  kingdommight 
be  laid  low,  at  the  very  time  they  were 
enjoying  a  secure  peace  under  his  pro- 
tection. The  only  excuse  the}'  could  offer 
was  that  the  kingdom  referred  to  was  that 
of  the  AmalekiteSf  which  God  had  com^ 
manded  them  to  destroy! 

Yet  there  is  something  peculiar  about 
this  people  which  is  not  without  a  salu- 
tary lesson  of  instruction,  and,  scattered 
as  they  are  throughout  the  world,  they 
exhibit  one  of  the  most  stupendous  mi- 
racles which  we  must  believe,  though  we 
cannot  properly  comprehend.  Every  Jew 
is  at  this  moment  a  living  witness  to  the 
truth  of  our  holy  religion — an  undeniable 


evidence  that  Christianity  is  the  last  re- 
velation from  God,  typified  by  the  Mosaic 
theocracy;  and  it  is  not  the  patient  en- 
durance of  the  descendants  of  the  illus- 
trious Abraham,  but  Providence  alone, 
which  has  guarded  them  throughout  all 
their  miseries.  Hence  the  Christian 
should  regard  with  compassion  a  people 
so  long  preserved  by  this  peculiar  care 
amidst  calamities  which  would  have  de» 
stroyed  any  other  nation.  <<  I  would  look 
at  the  ceremonies  of  Pagan  worship,"  says 
Dr  Richardson,  <*  as  a  matter  of  little 
more  than  idle  curiosity,  but  those  of  the 
Jews  reach  the  heart.  This  is  the  most 
ancient  form  of  worship  in  existence; 
this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  God  of 
heaven  was  worshipped  when  all  the  other 
nations  in  the  world  were  sitting  in  dark- 
ness, or  falling  down  to  stocks  and  stones. 
To  the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles 
of  God.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
Moses  and  Elias,  David  and  Solomon, 
worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathera;  this 
worship  was  instituted  by  God  himself. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  descendants 
of  his  ancient  people  shall  join  the  song 
of  Moses  to  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  and, 
singing  hosannas  to  the  Son  of  David, 
confess  his  power  to  save." 

JEZREEL,  or  Jbzrael,  seedofGod^ 
or  God  who  spreads  the  soily  or  dropping 
of  the  friendship  ofGod^  called  Esdrakla. 
and  Stradela  by  the  Greeks,  a  town  in 
the  north  of  Samaria  towards  Mount  Car- 
mel,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh^ 
belonging  to  the  latter.  It  has  a  valley 
of  the  same  name  on  the  north,  extending 
ten  miles  in  length  and  about  two  in 
breadth  between  the  mountains  of  Her- 
mon  and  Gilboa.  It  was  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Samaritan  kings,  who  had  a 
palace  in  it,  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
situation,  the  Valley  of  Jezreel  being  very 
fertile,  though  uncultivated  at  the  present 
time,  and  only  producing  pasture  for  the 
Arabs.  This  town  is  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Israel.  ' 
Here,  near  the  palace,  was  the  vineyard 
of  Naboth  the .  Jezreelite,  which  he  re- 
fused to  sell  to  Ahab,  alleging  that  it  was 
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the  "inheritance  of  his  fathers,"  for  the 
possession  of  which  Jezebel  caused  him  to 
be  murdered  on  a  false  charge  of  blasphe- 
my. For  this  infamous  crime  the  Prophet 
Elijah  was  commanded  to  announce  the 
fate  of  the  idolatrous  queen — *<  The  dogs 
shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel" 
— which  was  literally  fulfilled  when  Jehu 
entered  the  town.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
mention  it  as  a  considerable  place  in  their 
time.  There  was  also  a  town  of  this  name 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  56. 

JEPHTHAEL,  the  name  of  a  valley 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
the  situation  of  which  is  unknown. 

JOKDEAM,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  Josh,  xv,  56. 

JOKMEAM,  a  Levitical  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  1  Chron.  vi.  68. 

JOKNEAM,  a  Levitical  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  Josh.  xxi.  34. 

JOKTHEEL,  a  town  of  Judah,  Josh. 
xy.  38. 

JOKTHEEL.     See  Selah. 

JOFPA^beauty,  comeliness,  in  Hebrew 
Japho,  now  called  Jaffa,  one  of  the  most 
aocieot  sea-ports  in  the  world.  It  is  of 
such  remote  antiquity  that  some  writers 
have  assigned  its  origin  before  the  Deluge, 
and  others  to  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name;  adding, 
that  it  was  here  the  Patriarch  went  into 
the  Ark,  and  that  at  the  same  place  the 
bones  of  the  second  father  of  mankind 
were  deposited.  Here,  according  to  the 
mythology,  reigned  Cepheus,  the  father 
of  Andromeda;  and  the  rock  to  which 
that  princess  was  chained,  and  the  ribs 
of  the  sea-monster  which  would  have  de- 
voured her  if  she  had  not  been  rescued 
by  Perseus,  were  once  shown.  This  tra- 
dition in  all  probability  refers  to  a  large 
piratical  vessel  which  ravaged  the  coast, 
and  being  driven  on  shore,  was  here 
wrecked,  and  the  neighbourhood  freed 
from  the  exactions  of  the  crew. 

Joppa,  which  was  the  onl}*  harbour  of 
the  Jews,  is  situated  on  a  conical  and 
hilly  promontory  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  having  a  castle 
on  the  summit.  It  is  now  a  poor  place, 
and  presents  fewer  ruins  than  are  usually 


found  in  the  Syrian  towns.     The  town 
is  situated  on  such  a  steep  declivity,  that 
the  houses  appear  as  if  climbing  over 
each  other  up  the  face  of  the  hill.     The 
houses  are  built  of  white  calcareous  stone, 
and  are  adorned  with  domes  and  square 
towers;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the 
inhabitants  live  in  a  very  confined  man- 
ner. Joppa  is  surrounded,  except  towards 
the  sea,  by  a  stone  wall,  provided  at  cer- 
tain  distances   with   towers   alternately 
square  and  round,  which  have  been  appa- 
'  rently  built  at  different  periods.     There 
are  three  mosques,  one  Latin  and  one 
Greek  convent,  and  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  estimated  at  about  four  thousand. 
There  is  a  small  fort  near  the  sea  on  the 
west,  another  on  the  east,  and  a  third  near 
the  gate  of  entrance,  mounting  in  all  from 
fifty  to  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.    The  port, 
the  anchorage  off  which  is  ver}'  bad  on 
account  of  rocks  and  shoals,  is  formed  by 
a  ledge  of  rocks  running  north  and  south 
before  the  promontory,  leaving  a  confined 
and  shallow  place  between  these  rocks 
and  the  town,  in  which  the  small  trading 
vessels  find  shelter  from  the  south  and 
west  winds,  and  land  their  cargoes  on  nar- 
row wharfs  running  along  in  front  of  the 
magazines.    When  the  wind  blows  strong 
from  the  northward,  the  sea  breaks  with 
great  violence,  and  there  is  not  more  than 
three  feet  water  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
harbour.  On  the  west  of  the  town  stretches 
the  Mediterranean ;  the  coast  to  the  north 
and  south  is  a  desert,  but  fertile  plains 
and  gardens,  abounding  with  orange,  le- 
mon, and  other  trees,  lie  behind  it  on  the 
east.    Joppa  is  only  a  distance  of  twelve 
hours'  journey  from  Jerusalem.     Strabo 
inclines   to   think   that  the   Holy  City 
could  be  seen  from  this  port,  but  this  has 
been  observed  to  be  impossible,  as  the 
hills  between  the  two  places  are  higher 
than  that  on  which  Jerusalem  is  built.   If 
Joppa  possessed  wide  and  clean  streets 
it  would  be  a  pleasant  place,  as  it  enjoys 
all  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; it  is,  however,  precisely  the 
reverse. 

Joppa  is  a  town  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  history.     The  cedars  floated  from 
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Lebanon  for  the  buildiag  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  were  landed  at  this  port, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Jerudalem; 
at  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  it 
was  used  for  the  same  purpose;  and  here 
the  Prophet  Jonah  embarked  for  Tarshish 
to  flee  from  ^he  presence  of  the  Lord.  In 
the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  when  Judea 
was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  contention,  the 
men  of  Joppa  are  charged  with  treacher« 
ously  destroying  the  innocent  with  the 
guiity.  It  appears  that  ^*  they  prayed  the 
Jews  that  dwelt  among  them  to  go  with  ' 
their  wives  and  children  into  the  boats 
which  they  had  prepared,  as  though  they 
had  meant  them  no  hurt;  who  accepted 
of  ity  according  to  the  decree  of  the  city, 
as  being  desirous  to  live  in  peace  and  sus- 
pecting nothing,  but  when  they  were  gone 
forth  into  the  deep,  they  drowned  no  less 
than  two  hundred  of  them.  When  Judas 
heard  of  this  cruelty  done  to  his  country- 
men, he  commanded  those  that  were  with 
him  to  make  them  ready,  and  calling 
upon  God,  the  righteous  Judge,  he  came 
against  those  murderers  of  his  brethren, 
and  burnt  the  haven  by  night,  and  set  the 
boats  on  fire,  and  those  that  fled  thither 
he  slew/'  2  Mace.  xii.  13.  About  thia 
time  Joppa  sustained  a  siege,  and  yielded 
to  the  high  priest  Jonathan,  by  whom  it 
was  invested.  It  was  entered  a  second 
time  by  an  officer  belonging  to  his  brother 
Simon.  The  town  is  enumerated  among 
the  cities  to  be  restored  to  the  Jews  by  a 
decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  after  having 
been  taken  from  them  by  Antiochus,  as 
expressed  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Jews  to  Rome.  About  this 
time  it  was  also  privileged  by  a  decree 
of  Julius  Caesar,  exempting  it  from  the 
yearly  tribute  which  the  other  cities  of 
the  Jews  were  obliged  to  pay  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  place  is  distinguished  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Apostles.  St  Peter  was  re- 
siding here  with  one  Simon,  a  tanner, 
when  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  sheet 
descending  from  heaven  covered  with 
animals  clean  and  unclean,  and  heard  a 
voice  exclaiming,  "  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and 
eat**    While  meditating  on  this  extra- 


ordinary vision,  the  persons  whom  Cor- 
nelius had  sent  from  Caasarea  appeared 
before  him,  and  the  Apostle  departed 
with  them  to  that  place,  where  the  vision 
was  explained  to  him  by  the  baptism  of 
Cornelius,  his  Jewish  prejudices  removed, 
and  ha  uttered  4he  mewonable  wcNtts, 
"  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  right- 
eousness is  accepted  with  Him."  The 
site  of  Simon's  house,  where  St  Peter 
lodged,  was  formerly  covered  by  a  con- 
vent, and  there  is  now  a  house  built 
upon  it,  in  or  near  which  there  ia  shown  a 
dark  and  empty  room,  most  inconsistent- 
ly asserted  to  have  been  occupied  by  tiie 
Apostle.  The  place  where  St  Peter  rais- 
ed Tabitha  to  life  is  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  a  church  was  erected  over 
it  in  memory  of  that  event,  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Mahometans. 
*'  The  walk  to  this  sanctified  and  retired 
place,"  says  Mr  Rae  Wilson,  *<  is  delight- 
ful, the  path  lying  through  groves  of 
trees,  and  hedges  formed  of  the  prickly 
pear,  from  which  the  air  exhaled  the  most 
refreshing  and  delicious  odour."  There 
is  also  a  tradition  that  Joppa  was  the 
place  where  Mary  and  Martha,  and  their 
brother  Lazarus,  were  put  on  board  a 
shattered  bark  by  the  Jews,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

In  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  men  of 
Joppa  were  notorious  pirates ;  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  community  of  indi* 
viduals  from  the  several  demolished  cities 
of  Judea,  who  repaired  Joppa,  which  had 
been  left  desolate  by  Cestius.  Their 
delinquencies  provoked  the  vengeaDce  of 
Vespasian,  who  marched  to  punish  them. 
When  he  approached  they  fled  to  their 
ships,  but  a  violent  storm  ensued,  and  they 
were  all  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 
About  two  centuries  afterwards  it  was 
visited  by  St  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  it 
under  its  original  name  of  Japhot  which 
it  istill  retained  when  it  was  held  by  the 
Saracens,  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen 
during  the  Syrian  war. 

As  Joppa  was  the  port  of  debarkation  for 
Jerusaleniy  it  was  a  contested  plaoe  with 
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the  Ouwden,  and  it  figucQs  in  all  the 
naval  operatioog  of  their  wars.  It  was 
anaoAg  the  earliest  4»nquestd  m^de  by 
SaUdiou  In  the  third  Crusade,  after  the 
surrender  of  A<v^e,  Ricl^ard  I.  of  England 
led  the  Christian  army  to  the  recovery  of 
the  sea  coast,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sprung 
£oreiQost  on  the  he^ich  at  Joppa*  when  the 
castle  was  relieved  by  his  presences  and 
60,000  Si^racens  apd  Turks  fled  before  his 
arms.  After  the  last  Crusade  of  Louis 
IX*of  France,  Joppa,  with  the  other  niari* 
time  towns  of  Syria,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mamelulces  of  Egypd  and  its  cap- 
ture closed  the  history  of  the  Holy  War. 
It  seems  after  that  period  to  have  been 
almost  destitute  of  inhabitants.  A  tra- 
veller describes  the  pl^e  in  1647  as  con- 
sisting of  oply  an  old  castle  and  three 
eaveroa  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  Joppa  gradually 
increasedj  although  in  1776  it  suffered 
severely  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Its  his- 
tory sinc^  that  period  is  chiefly  remark* 
able  for  the  infamous  massacre  of  the 
Turkish  prisoners  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
aod  the  poisoning  of  the  sick  of  his  own 
army,  and  *'  it  will  be  long  remembered," 
says  Mr  Buckingham,  <'  as  giving  to  the 
world  one  of  (he  earliest  pledges  of  Buona- 
parte's disregard  to  the  fate  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  arms,  when  his  own  safety  could 
be  purchased  by  their  sacrifice/'  At 
Joppa  Napoleon  also  impiously  proclaim- 
ed, that  when  he  obtained  possession  of 
Jenisalevi,  his  first  act  would  be  to  plant 
the  tree  of  liberty  on  Mount  Calvary  1 
Joppa  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  the  different  European  powers  have 
their  representative  consuls  resident  at 
the  port. 

JORDA^^i  the  river  of  judgment^  or 
ofdeiceatf  from  the  Hebrew  yvoTdjaradf 
to  descends  stnd,  according  to  another 
etymology,  from  Jar^  u  rivers  and  Dan^ 
an  ancient  town  near  its  source,  is  a  cele- 
brated river  of  Judea,  aod  indeed  the  only 
stream  deserving  that  name  in  the  coun- 
try, from  which  it  has  acquired  a  greater 
distinction  than  its  geographical  import- 
ance des^ves*  It  rises  at  a  distance  of 
between  three  and  four  miles  from  Baneasi 


the  ancient  Dan,  and  afterwards  Caesarea 
Philippiy  in  a  plain  near  a  hill  called  Tel' 
*  el'Kadif  wher^  ttiere  are  two  springs  in 
the  vicinity  of  each  other,  the  waters  of 
which  unite,  and  form  a  rapid  river  from 
twelve  to  fiileeo  yards  across,  rushing  over 
a  stony  channel  into  the  lower  plain,  where 
it  is  joined  by  a  stream  which  rises  to  the 
north-east  of  Baneas.  A  few  miles  below 
this  junction  the  united  streams  enter 
the  small  lake  of  Holder  or  Semechonitis, 
called  the  Waters  o/Meram  in  the  Old 
Testament.  This  lake  receives  several 
other  mountain  streams,  some  of  which 
have  as  good  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
forming  the  Jordan  as  that  we  are  now 
considering ;  and  hence  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  safe 
to  conijider  the  lake  formed  by  their  union 
as  the  real  source  of  the  riven  Afler 
leaving  the  lake,  the  Jordan  pursues  a 
course  of  twelve  miles  to  the  Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee, through  which  it  passes,  its  current 
being  distinctly  perceptible ;  and,  after  a 
farther  course  of  seventy  miles,  it  finally 
discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
it  is  a  deep,  turbid,  and  rapid  stream,  from 
two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  breadth. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  southward  in  a  straight 
line;  but  with  its  windings,  it  is  comput- 
ed at  not  much  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  Burckhardt  says  that  it  now 
bears  different  names  in  the  various  divi- 
sions of  its  course :  jPan,  near  its  source; 
Ordant  lower  down,  near  the  Lake  of  Ga- 
lilee ;  and  Shert^a^  between  that  lake  and 
the  Dead  Sea*  It  was  long  a  matter  of 
perplexity  to  determine  what  became  of 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  Dead  Sea;  but  recent 
discoveries  have  proved  that  they  were 
carried  to  the  Red  Sea.  Burckhardt  con- 
siders the  valley  or  plain  of  Jordan  to  be 
continued,  under  the  names  of  El  Ghor 
and  ElArabay  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
demonstrates  that  the  river  discharged  its 
waters  into  the  Eastern  Gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  before  its  course  was  interrupted  by 
the  great  event  which  befel  the  Cities  of 
the  Plain.  In  ancient  times  the  Jordan 
annually  overflowed  its  banks,  but  it  is  no 
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longer  subject  to  these  inundations,  on  ac- 
count of  its  channel  having  become  deeper 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  according  * 
to  some  travellers,  while  others  think  that 
its  waters  are  probably  diverted  in  an- 
other direction.  The  overflow  took  place 
about  Easter,  and  in  this  respect  it  dif- 
fered from  other  rivers  which  commonly 
rise  during  the  winter.  This  circumstance 
has  induced  some  writers  to  conjecture 
that  it  had  a  subterraneous  communi- 
cation with  the  Nile,  but  it  was  more 
likely  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
about  that  time  of  the  year,  and  the  early 
rain,  which  then  falls  in  great  abundance. 
There  must,  however,  have  been  more 
rain  in  Judea  in  ancient  times  than  now, 
which  will  account  for  the  discrepancy 
between  the  present  state  of  the  land  in 
its  vicinity,  and  the  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  Prophets.  The  water  of  the  Jordan 
is  described  as  being  very  wholesome, 
and  superstition  has  even  invested  it  with 
the  property  of  washing  away  sins.  Po- 
cocke,  who  mentions  this  circumstance, 
observes  that  men  and  women  bathe  and 
swim  in  it  to  obtain  this  supposed  cleans- 
ing, even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
Altars  are  accordingly  erected  along  its 
banks,  at  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  say  mass  to  the  pilgrims,  who  often 
bathe  about  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  at  the  spot  where  they  supposed 
our  Saviour  was  baptized  by  John. 

The  Valley  otPlain  ofJordany  through 
which  the  river  flows,  is  the  district  be- 
tween the  Lake  of  Houle,  or  Merom,  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  it  must  also 
have  included  that  part  of  the  valley  now 
occupied  by  the  Dead  Sea.  It  varies  in 
different  parts  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  breadth,  and  is  generally  a  dry, 
sultry,  and  barren  desert,  duriqg  the  heat 
of  summer,  which  is  well  described  in  the 
prophecy  of  Moses,  "  The  heaven  that  is 
over  thy  head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth 
that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron."  Yet  it 
contains  some  spots  which  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  herb- 
age and  grass.  Its  level  is  described  as 
lower,  and  the  temperature  consequently 


higher,  than  in  other  parts  of  Judea.  The 
heat  is  concentrated  by  the  rocky  moun- 
tains on  each  side,  which  prevent  the 
air  from  being  cooled  by  the  westerly 
winds  in  summer.  The  Valley  of  Jordan 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  levels— the 
upper  or  general  level  of  the  plain,  and 
the  lower  level,  about  forty  feet  below 
it,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  mile  to  a 
furlong,  and  partially  covered  with  trees 
and  luxuriant  verdure,  which  make  it 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sandy 
slopes  of  the  higher  level.  The  river 
runs  through  the  middle  of  this  lower 
valley,  in  a  bed  the  banks  of  which  are 
about  fifteen  feet  high  where  the  water  is 
at  the  lowest,  and  these  banks  are  thickly 
beset  by  tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  and 
other  shrubs,  which  conceal  the  stream 
from  the  view  until  it  is  nearly  approached. 
These  woody  thickets  once  afibrded  shel- 
ter to  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  which, 
when  driven  from  their  caves  by  the  pe- 
riodical overflow  of  the  river,  gave  much 
alarm  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley.  It 
still  serves  as  an  asylum  for  wild  boars, 
jackals,  hares,  and  different  kinds  of 
birds. 

Tradition  has  not  preserved  the  spot 
where  the  Israelites  crossed  when  they 
entered  the  Promised  Land  under  Joshua, 
'*  and,  what  is  strange,"  says  Mr  Carne, 
<<  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  from  Christ- 
ian or  Arab  in  what  part  Mount  Nebo  is 
to  be  found."  The  miraculous  passage  of 
the  Israelites  took  place  at  the  most  un- 
favourable season,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  within  five  days  of  the  forty 
years  from  the  day  they  left  Egypt.  The 
manner  in  which  the  passage  was  effected 
appears  to  have  been  in  this  manner.  The 
priests,  bearing  the  ark  at  the  distance  of 
about  2000  cubits  from  the  army,  marched 
onward,  and  proceeded  as  if  to  enter  the 
river,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  touched  the 
waters,  which  then  overflowed  the  banks 
from  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  Leba- 
non, they  divided  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  stream  rushing  from  above  stood 
still  at  that  point,  while  the  water  which 
had  passed  continued  to  flow  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  entering  it,  left  all  the  channel 
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open  between  it  and  the  point  of  separa- 
tion.  The  priests  entered  first,  and  stood 
in  the  middle  channel  until  the  entire 
Lost  had  passed  over — ^the  ark  of  God 
being  thus  interposed  between  the  people 
and  the  suspended  waters.  When  the 
whole  multitude,  women,  children,  and 
baggage,  had  passed  over,  which  must 
Lave  occupied  a  considerable  time,  the 
priests  went  up  with  the  ark  out  of  the 
channel,  and  the  waters  above  returned 
to  their  place,  and  overflowed  the  banks 
as  before.  '*  The  passage  of  this  deep 
and  rapid  though  not  wide  river,"  says 
Dr  Hales,  **  was  more  manifestly  mira- 
culous, if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Red 
Sea,  because  there  was  here  no  natural 
agency  whatever  employed;  no  mighty 
wind,  to  sweep  a  passage  as  in  the  former 
case ;  no  reflux  of  the  tide,  on  which  mi- 
nute philosophers  might  fasten  to  depre- 
ciate the  miracle.  It  seems,  therefore, 
to  have  been  providentially  designed  to 
silence  cavils  respecting  the  former ;  it 
was  done  in  the  noon-day,  in  the  face  of 
the  sun,  and  in  the  presence,  we  may  be 
sure,  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants; 
and  it  struck  terror  into  the  kings  of  the 
Aniorites  and  Canaanites  westward  of  the 
river,  whose  hearts  meltedy  neither  ttxu 
there  any  spirit  in  them  any  more^  he^ 
cause  of  the  Children  of  Israel.^ 

The  regular  passages  over  the  Jordan 
were — JacoVs  Bridge^  between  the  Lakes 
Scmechon  and  Gennesareth,  said  to  be 
the  place  where  Jacob  met  his  brother 
Esau,  and  where  he  wrestled  with  an 
angel — a  bridge  at  Chammath,  at  the 
issue  of  the  river  from  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth, of  which  some  ruins  still  exist — 
a  ferry  at  Bethabara,  and  probably  one  at 
Bethshan.  The  phrase  beyoiid  Jordan^ 
in  the  Books  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua, 
means  the  west  of  the  river;  but  latterly, 
afler  the  Hebrews  had  taken  possession 
of  the  country,  it  has  the  opposite  mean- 
ing, and  denotes  the  country  east  of  the 
river. 

JOTBAH,  a  town  or  village  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Judah. 

JOTBATHAH,    Ihe    name    of    the 
thirty-fifth  encampment  of  the  rsradiles 
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in  Arabia  Petreea,  also  called  Etehatha^ 
or  Elathy  Numb,  xxxiii.  33. 

JUDAH,  praise  of  the  Lord,  a  can- 
tonment  or  province  of  the  Promised 
Land,  so  called  from  Judah,  who,  next  to 
Joseph,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
eminent  of  Jacob's  sons.     The  tribe  of 
Judah  was  the  royal  tribe  of  the  Hebrews, 
of  which  the  Messiah  was  descended,  and 
became  so  distinguished,  that  the  whole 
nation  were  designated  Jews^   and  the 
country  JudeOy  from  it  alone.    Their  an- 
cestor Jacob  thus  prophesied  of  this  tribe : 
— '*  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren 
shall  praise ;  thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck 
of  thine  enemies;  thy  father's  children 
shall  bow  down  before  thee.    Judah  is  a 
lion's  whelp;  from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou 
art  gone  up ;  he  stooped  down ;  he  couch* 
ed  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion;  who  shall 
rouse  him?  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him 
shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 
When  Moses  blessed  the  Tribes  he  thus 
mentioned  Judah: — "  Hear,  Lord,  the 
voice  of  Judah,  and  bring  him  unto  his 
people:  let  his  hands  be  sufiicient  for 
him;  and  be  thou  an  help  to  him  from  his 
enemies."     The  province  of  Judah  ex- 
tended about  twenty-seven  miles  south  of 
Benjamin,  to  the  mountains  of  Seir  or 
Edom,  which  formed  the  frontiers  between 
it  and  Idumea,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  territories  of  Dan  and  Simeon.     It 
was  the  most  populous  of  all  the  tribes, 
and  even  at  the  departure  from  Egypt  it 
numbered  74,600  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.     This  province  is  beautifully 
variegated  with  plains,  hills,  lakes,  and 
fountains,  and  in  ancient  times  produced 
ample  supplies  of  corn,   wine,  oil,  and 
fruits.     Among  the  remarkable  places  in 
the  province  were  Jerusalem,  which  be- 
longed partly  to  it  *and  partly  to  Benja- 
min, Azekah,  Bethlehem,  Emmaus,  En- 
gedi,  Hebron,  Makkedah,  Maon,  Tekoah, 
and  Ziph.    It  appears  from  the  1 5th  chap- 
ter of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  in  which  all 
the  towns  and  villages  are  enumerated, 
tiiat  the  lands  on  the  east  of  the  tlonhu 
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were  not  distributed  by  lot,  but  were 
given  by  Moses  to  the  tribes  who  bad 
applied  for  them.  The  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  however,  was 
divided  by  lot,  and  of  this  there  were 
two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  provided 
for  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  of  Ephraim, 
and  half  of  Manasseh ;  and  it  was  a  re- 
markable confirmation  of  the  prophetic 
blessing  pronounced  by  Jacob  at  his 
death,  that  the  lot  secured  the  earliest 
and  amplest  provision  for  the  descend- 
ants of  the  two  sons  to  whom  he  assign- 
ed the  preference — Judah  and  Joseph. 
The  phrase  the  uttermost  of  the  cities  of 
Judahf  Josh.  xv.  21,  means  those  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Judah  towards  the 
open  desert.  Then  follows  a  list  of  the 
toums  in  the  valley  (xv.  33-47)>  namely, 
the  low  lands  on  the  west  between  the 
central  mountains  and  tlie  Dead  Sea — a 
district  which  St  Jerome  says  was  even 
In  his  time  called  the  Valley.  We  have 
next  a  list  of  towns  in  the  mountains,  or 
in  the  hilly  country  which  composes  the 
eastern  half  of  Judah,  comprehending  the 
central  range  and  the  mountains  eastward 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  towns  in  the  Wil» 
demess  are  then  reckoned,  which  refers 
to  the  east  border  of  the  country ;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  long  list  of 
towns  given  by  the  sacred  writer  some 
are  included  which  never  belonged  to 
Judah  as  a  tribe,  these  having  been  re- 
tained by  the  Philistines.  The  boundary 
line  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  was  probably  drawn  through 
the  valley  which  separated  Mount  Zion 
from  Mount  Acra,  on  which  the  lower 
city  of  Jerusalem  stood,  and  from  Mount 
Moriah.  This  supposition  gives  Mount 
Zion  to  Judah,  and  Acra  and  Moriah  to 
Benjamin. 

JUDAH,  Kingdom  of,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  disjoined  kingdom  of  Reho- 
boam,  consisting  of  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  afler  the  revolt  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  and  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Israel.  The  whole 
of  the  territory  called  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  included  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of 
the  dominions  of  Solomon. 


The  reader  will  find  in  the  articles 
Is  R  AEL  and  Jerusalem  a  summary  of  what 
relates  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
revolt  occurred  B.C.  975,  and  the  king- 
dom lasted  till  B.C.  588,  when  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  carried  into  capti- 
vity; but  the  kingdom  of  Israel  lasted 
no  longer  than  B.C.  722,  when  Samaria 
was  conquered  by  Shalmaneser.  The 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
after  the  revolt,  was  not  reprehensible; 
yet,  when  he  found  himself  securely  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  of  his  now  diminished 
kingdom,  he  tolerated  idolatry,  which 
had  already  made  considerable  inroads 
during  the  last  years  of  his  father^s  reign. 
He  was  invaded  by  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  at  the  head  of  60,000  cavalry,  a 
great  body  of  foot  soldiers,  and  12,000 
chariots.  Jeroboam  while  in  exile  had 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  this  monarch, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  excited  Shishak 
to  attack  Judah.  As  the  kingdom  was 
constantly  receiving  accessions  of  strength 
by  emigrations  from  Israel,  it  was  the 
policy  of  Jeroboam  to  weaken  it,  that  he 
might  secure  himself  against  the  hostilities 
of  Rehoboam.  Abijah,  or  Abijam,  the  son 
of  Rehoboam,  reigned  only  three  years, 
in  which  time  he  gained  an  important 
victory  over  the  king  of  Israel.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Asa,  who  reigned 
forty -one  years.  He  ascended  the  throne 
two  years  before  the  death  of  Jeroboam, 
and  as  he  was  then  young,  the  aflTairs 
of  the  kingdom  were  administered  by  his 
mother,  a  very  superstitious  woman,  who 
greatly  encouraged  idolatry :  but  as  soon 
as  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
he  made  a  complete  reformation,  and 
neglected  no  opportunity  to  put  his  king- 
dom in  the  best  condition,  for  which  he 
had  ample  facilities  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  reign.  His  subjects  increas- 
ed so  much  that  he  was  able  to  bring 
580,000  men  into  the  field.  In  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign  he  attacked 
and  defeated  the  army  of  Zerah,  king  ol 
the  Arabian  and  Ethiopian  Cush,  who 
had  penetrated  through  Arabia  Petrsca 
unto  the  Vale  of  Zephatfaah  with  a  million 
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of  men  and  three  hundred  chariots.  As 
this  splendid  victory  was  justly  ascribed 
to  Asa's  confidence  in  Jehovah,  the  rem- 
nants of  idolatry  wereabolished;  yet  when 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  afterwards  took 
the  city  of  Kamah  from  him,  and  was 
fortityiiig  it  for  a  frontier  barrier,  he  em- 
ployed the  wealth  of  the  Temple  and  the 
royal  treasury  to  purchase  the  friendship 
of  the  king  of  Damascus,  whom  he  in- 
duced to  attack  IsraeL  Asa  regained 
Ramah,  but  his  treasures  were  squander- 
ed, and  when  the  Prophet  Hanani  re- 
proved him  for  bis  distrust  of  Jehovah 
he  was  imprisoned  for  his  fidelity. 

Asa  was  -succeeded  by  Jehoshaphat, 
who  reigned  twenty-five  years.  He  was 
more  zealous  for  the  honour  of  God  than 
his  father  had  been,  and  not  only  most 
diligently  suppressed  idolatry,  but  sent 
Priests  and  Levites  into  every  town  to 
instruct  the  people.  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  most  prosperous  during  his 
reign;  aad  his  subjects  increased  so  much 
that  lie  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
a  disciplined  army  of  one  million  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing the  Edoniites,  the  Philistines,  and 
those  Arabians  who  acknowledged  his 
authority.  He  ratified  the  first  treaty 
between  Judah  and  Israel,  visited  Ahab 
at  Samaria,  and  joined  him  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Syrians,  for  which  he 
was  reproved  by  the  Prophet  Jehu,  son 
of  Hanani ;  and  as  the  enterprise  proved 
unfortunate,  it  greatly  injured  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  neighbouring  people. 
The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  pressed 
into  Judah  by  the  way  of  Edom,  and 
though  they  were  defeated  by  the  king, 
in  conjunction  with  Jehoram  king  of 
Israel,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Edoniites, 
the  victory  was  the  work  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  evident  reward  of  his 
fidelity  to  Jehovah.  He  attempted  un- 
successfully to  recover  the  trade  of  the 
Red  Sea,  yet  he  never  relinquished  the 
project,  though  he  refused  to  enter  into 
any  commercial  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Israel.  Nevertheless,  he  formed  a  con- 
nection with  the  idolatrous  house  of  Ahab 
by  marrying  Jehoram,  his  son  and  heir, 


to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel.  Jehoram  was  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  his  father's  throne,  and 
he  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  over 
which  he  reigned  eight  years.  The  un- 
happy consequences  of  his  union  with 
Athaliah  soon  appeared ;  all  his  brothers 
were  murdered  through  her  influence, 
and  idolatry  was  introduced  by  the  royal 
authority.  Immediately  the  Edomites 
revolted,  and  though  they  were  once  de- 
^feated  by  Jehoram,  who  had  still  his 
father's  army  under  his  command,  they 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  inde- 
pendent, as  Isaac  had  predicted.  The 
Philistines,  and  the  Arabs  who  bordered 
on  the  Cushites,  also  rebelled,  made  an 
incursion  into  Judah,  plundered  the  whole 
country,  including  Jerusalem  and  the 
royal  palace,  and  led  away  into  slavery 
all  the  women  of  the  harem,  and  the 
royal  princes,  with  the  exception  of  Je- 
hoahaz,  or,  as  he  is  also  called,  Ahaziah. 
Even  Libnah,  the  city  of  the  priests,  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  Jehoram,  and  he 
died  miserably,  and*  was  denied  the  ho- 
nours of  a  royal  funeral.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Jehoahaz,  or  Ahaziah, 
who  was  completely  governed  by  the 
wicked  counsels  of  his  idolatrous  mother 
Athaliah.  He  joined  Jehoram,  king  of 
Israel,  in  an  expedition  against  Hazael, 
king  of  Syria,  for  the  conquest  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  and  afterwards  visited  Jehoram 
while  he  lay  wounded  in  his  summer 
palace  of  Jezreel,  where  both  kings  were 
slaiii  by  Jehu  on  the  same  day. 

As  soon  as  Athaliah  heard  that  her  son 
had  been  slain  by  Jehu,  she  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  throne,  and  murdered 
all  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  with 
the  exception  of  Joash,  the  youngest  son 
of  Jehoahaz,  who  was  rescued,  being  then 
an  infant,  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  who 
privately  brought  him  up  by  a  nurse  in 
an  apartment  of  the  Temple.  The  queen 
reigned  more  than  six  years,  when  she 
was  put  to  death,  and  the  young  prince, 
by  the  management  of  the  high  priest 
Jehoiada,  was  publicly  proclaimed  king 
in  the  Temple,  attended  by  a  strong  escort 
of  well-armed  Levites.  Joash,  or  Jehoash, 
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reigned  forty  years,  and  during  the 
life  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada  he  go- 
verned with  great  prudence,  but  after 
the  death  of  that  guardian,  idolatry  was 
introduced;  and  when  the  Prophet  Ze- 
chariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  predicted 
national  calamities  on  that  account,  the 
king  ungratefully  suffered  him  to  be  stoned 
in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  although  he 
owed  his  life,  education,  and  throne,  to  his 
father.  The  king  of  Syria,  who  then 
possessed  all  Gilead,  advanced  against 
Jerusalem  with  a  body  of  troops,  put  to 
death  the  promoters  of  idolatry,  and  re- 
turned laden  with  spoil  to  Damascus. 
Joash;  who  had  been  wounded,  was  slain 
by  his  own  servants,  and  was  denied  the 
honour  of  a  royal  funeral. 

Amaziah  his  son  was  his  successor,  and 
reigned  twenty-nine  years.  He  also,  like 
his  father,  began  well  and  then  degenerat- 
ed. By  the  persuasion  of  a  prophet  he  dis- 
banded a  force  of  100,000  men  hired  from 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  on  a  war  with  the  Edomites, 
after  paying  them  a  hundred  talents  of 
silver — the  sum  agreed  on  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  he  then  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  his  enemies  in  the  Valley  of 
Salt.  His  successes,  however,  ceased  when 
he  began  to  worship  the  idols  taken  from 
the  Edomites,  and  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  king  of  Israel  at 
the  battle  of  Beth-shemesh.  He  was  finally 
assassinated  by  conspirators  at  Lachish, 
whither  he  had  fled  for  protection. 

Uzziah,  called  also  Azariah,  succeed- 
ed his  father  Amaziah  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  fifty-two 
years.  He  conquered  Elath,  Gath,  Jab- 
neh,  and  Ashdod,  and  defeated  the  Arabs 
of  Gur-baxil,  the  Mehunim,  and  the  Am- 
monites. He  maintained  the  Law,  though 
the  idolatrous  altars  were  not  demolished. 
Unfortunately  for  himself  he  attempted 
on  one  occasion  to  usurp  the  privileges 
of  the  priesthood,  for  which  he  was  pun- 
ished with  leprosy,  and  compelled  to  live 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  private  house.  His 
son  Jotham  was  called  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kin<»dom,  who  reigned  sixteen 
years  after  his  father's  death.  He  observed 


the  Law,  continued  the   improvements 
which  his  father  had  begun,  and  subdued 
the  Ammonites.     He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ahaz,  the  most  corrupt  of  all  the 
kings  of  Judah,  who  also  reigned  sixteen 
years.     He  outraged  all  the  restrains 
imposed  by  the  Law  on  the  Hebrew  kings, 
and  regarded  nothing  except   his  own 
idolatrous    and    depraved    inclinations. 
After  a  disastrous  and  humiliating  reign 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  good 
King  Hezekiah,  who  diligently  followed 
the  example  of  his  ancestor  David.     As 
the  events  connected  with  his  reign  are 
fully  narrated  by  the  sacred  historians,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here. 
His  son  Manasseh  succeeded,  who  can- 
celled all  the  good  effects  which  Hezekiah 
had  produced.   He  was  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  general  of  Esarhaddon,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  carried  in  chains  to  Babvlon. 
During  his  captivity  he  repented  of  his 
folly  and  wickedness,  and  was  restored  to 
his  throne,  though  he  appears  to  have  re- 
mained tributary  to  the  Assyrians.     His 
son  Amon  restored  idolatry,  but  he  was 
assassinated  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jo- 
siah,  then  eight  years  of  age.    While  this 
young  king  continued  a  minor  idolatry 
was  tolerated,  but  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  reign  he  assumed  the  governnu'tit, 
when  he  destroyed  idolatry,  and  removes  I 
the  illegal  altars.     Two  years  afterwards, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  repairing  the 
Temple,  the  manuscript  of  Moses  was 
found  and  read  to  the  king,  which  excited 
him  to  greater  zeal  in  the  work  of  refor- 
mation. Josiah  reigned  thirty-one  years, 
and  was  slain  by  Pharaoh  Nechoat  Megid- 
do.  After  the  death  of  Josiah  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  hastened  rapidly  towards  its 
fall.     The  succeeding  kings  were  Jehoa- 
haz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zede- 
kiah,  the  last  of  the  princes  of  the  family 
of  David,  when  the  kingdom  was  totally 
overthrown  and  the  people  carried  into 
captivity  by  the  Babylonians.   See  Jeru- 
salem. 

JUDEA,  a  name  given  to  the  Land  of 
Canaan  from  Judah,  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Twelve  Tribes.     In  the  time 
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r^f  the  New  Testament,  Judea  was,  pro- 
jit-rly  speaking,  restricted  to  the  most 
southern  province,  which  comprised  the 
territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon, 
Bt'!:jamin,  and  Dan,  and  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  the  other  divisions  being 
Samaria  and  Galilee.  In  the  more  general 
s('\i<p.  it  is  applied  to  the  whole  country 
inhabited  bv  the  Tribes. 

Judea,  now  in  most  parts  a  miserable 
r::d  uncultivated  desert,  was  in  ancient 
limes  extremely  fertile ;  and  when  pro- 
mised to  the  Patriarchs  it  was  mentioned 
J"*  the  "  glory  of  all  lands,"  and  "  a  land 
ilowingwith  milk  and  honey."  When  pos- 
-  <sed  by  the  Canaanites  it  brought  forth 
:i  such  abundance,  that  the  spies  sent  out 
'ly  Moses  declared  at  their  return,  "It  is 
^  ,?ood  land  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth 
irive  us."  In  the  time  of  David  its  popu- 
iatinn  must  have  amounted  to  several 
millions,  for  the  men  able  to  bear  arms 
wore  numbered,  and  found  to  amount  to 
i,3<)0,000.  Jehosbaphat,  in  his  limited 
kingdom  of  Judah,  could  muster  more 
than  a  million  men  of  war,  including 
his  auxiliaries.  Josephus  informs  us  that 
ai  one  celebration  of  the  Passover,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  there  would  not  be  less 
than  2,700,000  persons  at  Jerusalem. 
'*In  relative  situation,"  observes  Mr  Har- 
<ly,  "the  Holy  Land  had  many  advan- 
tages, as  it  was  at  no  great  distance  from 
any  of  the  kingdoms  most  celebrated  in 
ancient  times,  and  yet  not  so  necessarily 
connected  with  them  as  to  make  its  posi- 
tion dangerous.  It  had  enough  of  moun- 
tain, and  stream,  and  lake,  and  sea,  to  ren- 
der it  complete  in  its  own  resources;  and 
it  admitted  of  easy  defence  against  inva- 
sion either  by  sea  or  land.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  its  position,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  three  great  continents  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  was  the  most  de- 
sirable that  could  have  been  chosen,  when 
the  fulness  of  time  had  come,  and  the 
blessings  of  revelation  and  redemption 
were  to  be  scattered  among  all  the  dwell- 
ers upon  earth." 

As  a  preceding  article  in  this  work 
contains  a  minute  account  of  Judea  (see 
Canaan),  we  merely  here  observe  that  the 


country  was  reduced  to  a  miserable  state 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  entirely  depopulated  by 
the  loss  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred 
thousand  who  perished  in  the  Jewish 
War — which  we  may  admit,  without 
crediting  the  extravagant  calculations  of 
some  writers,  that  this  country,  not  nearly 
the  size  of  England,  contained  at  one 
time  66,240,000  inhabitants.  Josephus, 
who  praises,  and  doubtless  justly,  the  fer- 
tility of  Galilee,  of  which  district  he  was 
governor,  asserts  that  no  part  of  the  soil 
was  uncultivated,  and  that  the  least  of 
its  towns  contained  a  population  of 
15,000.  Here  is  also  another  exaggera- 
tion, it  being  very  unlikely  that  the 
smaller  towns  of  Galilee  would  contain  so 
many  inhabitants,  more  especially  when 
Josephus,  by  his  own  admission,  chiefly 
mentions  the  fertility  of  the  district  to 
contrast  it  with  the  deserts  and  scattered 
population  of  the  other  parts  of  Judea. 
There  were  doubtless  some  millions  of 
inhabitants  in  the  country,  but  it  is  im- 
possible, and  therefore  idle,  to  fix  the 
number.  There  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  Jerusalem  was  almost  deserted 
after  its  capture,  and  the  land  depopulated, 
its  inhabitants  being  massacred,  or  sold 
as  slaves,  or  becoming  fugitives  to  other 
countries.  The  native  Jews  who  remained, 
although  they  gave  the  Emperor  Adrian 
infinite  trouble,  retained  no  shadow  of 
power  in  the  country  which  God  had  given 
to  their  fathers,  and  Domitian  completed 
their  ruin  by  taxes. 

There  are  several  medals  of  Judea  ex- 
tant, representing  a  woman — ''  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion" — sitting  under  a  palm-tree 
in  a  mournful  attitude,  and  having  around 
her  a  heap  of  arms,  shields,  &c.  on  which 
she  is  seated :  on  the  one  side  is  the  head  of 
Vespasian,  and  on  the  other  are  the  words 
juD£A  CAPTA.  Nerva,  the  successor  of 
Domitian,  freed  the  Jews  from  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  latter,  which  is  comme- 
morated on  a  medal  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion  "  CALUMNIA    FISCI    JUDAICI    SUB- 

LATA,"  which  implies  that  the  Jews  were 
no  longer  fined  heavy  sums  on  frivolous 
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K  AB  ZEEL,  a  town  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  also  called  Jekab^ 
seel.  Josh.  xv.  21 ;  Neh.  xi.  25. 

KADESH,  ofKedesh,  the  name  of  a 
Wilderness,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  that  called  the  Wilderness  of  ParaUy 
and  the  Desert  of  Zin,  Gen.  xx.  1 ; 
Numb.  xiii.  26 ;  xx.  22 ;  xxxiii.  36.  As 
Kadesh  literally  means  holt/  or  holiness^ 
some  writers  have  alleged  that  it  implies 
a  sacred  place  or  asylum,  and  refer  it  to 
two  cities,  the  one  in  the  Desert  of  Paran, 
Numb.  xiii.  26,  which  may  be  the  same 
as  Kadesh- Barnea,  Numb,  xxxiv.  4 ; 
Deut.i.  2,  19;  ii.  14;  Judith  v.  14;  and 
the  other  a  place  on  the  confines  of  Edom 
in  the  Desert  of  Zin,  Numb.  xx.  16; 
xxvii.  14.  The  name  certainly  is  appli- 
ed in  conjunction  with  places  rendered 
sacred  by  a  Divine  manifestation,  as  in 
the  case  of  Meribah-Kadesh,  written 
simply  Meribahy  in  Numb.  xx.  13,  but 
Merihah  in  Kadesh,  in  Numb,  xxvii.  14, 
Vind  Meribah-Kadesh,  in  Deut.xxxii.  51. 
Kadesh  is  described  as  "  a  city  in  the 
utmost  of  the  borders  of  Edom,"  but 
whether  it  was  taken  as  the  name  of  a 
place  or  was  only  an  honorary  addition 
is  uncertain. 

KADESH-BARNEA,  or  En-Mish- 
PAT,  was,  according  to  Lightfoot,  in  the 
Desert  of  Paran,  and  was  the  southern 
border  of  the  Promised  Land.  Here 
Miriam  died,  and  here  Moses  and  Aaron, 
having  distrusted  God's  power  when 
they  smote  the  rock  at  the  waters  of 
strife,  were  told  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  Canaan.  It  was  situ- 
ated about  eight  leagues  south  from  He- 
bron. The  king  of  Kadesh  was  slain  by 
Joshua  (xii.  22). 

KADMONITES,an  ancient  tribe  who 
inhabited  the  Promised  Land  east  of  the 
Jordan,  near  Mount  Hermon,  descended 
from  Canaan  the  son  of  Ham.  Calmet 
alleges  they  were  Hivites,  that  word  be- 
ing derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  a 
serpent,  and  hence  the  fable  of  Cadmus, 


the  founder  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Kadmonite,  having 
sown  serpents'  teeth  which  sprung  up 
armed  men.  His  wife  Hermione  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  named  from  Mount 
Hermon. 

KADUMIM.    See  Kishon. 

KAN  AH,  a  town  in  the  cantonmenf 
of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  28 ;  and  also  a  brook 
on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseb, 
which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  few 
miles  south  of  Caesarea,  Josh.  xvi.  8; 
xvii.  9- 

KARKAA,  a  town  on  the  southern 
confines  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  3. 

KATTATH,  the  limit  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun,  Josh.  xix.  15,  called  Kitbon, 
Judges  i.  30. 

KEDAR,  blackness  or  sorrow,  a  name 
sometimes  applied  to  Arabia  Deserta, 
Psalm  cxx.  5.  The  Kedarenians,  so  call- 
ed from  their  ancestor  Kedar,  one  of 
Ishmael's  sons,  dwelt  principally  in  the 
south  of  Arabia  Deserta  or  in  the  north 
of  Arabia  Petrsea,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  their  exact  localities  as  they 
lived  in  tents,  and  frequently  changed 
their  habitations.  Kedar  was  a  region  in 
the  desert  of  the  Agarenes,  Gen.  xxv.  13; 
1  Chron.  i.  29.  Some  think  it  was  also 
the  name  of  a  city  called  CamcUa  by 
Josephus. 

KEDEM.    See  East. 

KEDEMOTH,  a  town  in  the  canton- 
ment of  Reuben  east  of  the  brook  Arnon, 
and  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Wilderness,  Deut.  ii.  26 ;  Josh. 
xiii.  18.  It  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
Levites  of  Merari's  family,  1  Chron.  vi. 
79*  There  is  a  place  called  Kedemolh 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  which  Cellarius 
thinks  was  so  called  from  its  eastern  situ- 
ation. 

KEDESH,  a  town  of  Judah,  and 
also  one  in  each  of  the  cantonments  of 
Naphtali  and  Issachar,  the  last  of  which 
was  also  called  Kishion.  The  one  in 
Naphtali,  called  Cadesa  or  Ca^desa  by 
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Josephus,  and  Cadis  by  Tobit  (i.  2),  was 
in  Upper  Galilee,  and  was  given  to  the 
Levites  of  Gershom's  family.  It  be- 
came also  a  city  of  refuge,  Josh.  xii.  22 ; 
XV.  23 ;  xix.  37 ;  xx.  7 ;  xxi.  32 ;  Judges 
iv.  6,  9 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  72,  76. 

KEDRON,  a  brook  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshapbat  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  generally  dry 
in  summer,  but  in  winter  it  swells  into  a 
mountain  torrent.     See  Jerusalem. 

KEHELATH  AH,  one  of  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness. 
It  denotes  the  place  of  assemblt/f  and  some 
have  thought  that  the  rebellion  of  Korah 
and  his  companions  happened  at  it.  Cal- 
met  alleges  it  to  be  the  same  as  Keilah. 

KEILAH,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Ju- 
dah,  where  it  is  said  was  shown  the  tomb 
of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk.  St  Jerome 
states  it  as  distant  eight  miles  from  He- 
bron, aikd  Eusebius  places  it  seventeen 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis. 

KEIRATH,  also  called  Nob  ah,  after 
an  Israelite  of  that  name  who  conquered 
it,  a  to\^n  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  placed 
l)V  Eusebius  in  the  Trachonitis  near 
Bozra,  and  by  Pliny  in  the  Decapolis. 

KENI,  a  district  of  the  Philistine  coun- 
try, Judges  i.  16;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10. 

KENITES,  a  people  who  inhabited  a 
region  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extended 
themselves  considerably  into  Arabia  Pe- 
traea.  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  was 
a  Kenite,  and,  out  of  regard  to  him  as  the 
fatber-in-law  of  their  great  legislator,  all 
of  this  people  who  submitted  to  the  He- 
brews were  suffered  to  live  in  their  own 
country.  In  the  time  of  Saul  they  had 
mingled  with  the  Amalekites.  The  lands 
of  the  Kenites  were  in  Judah's  lot.  This 
people  dwelt  among  mountains  and  rocks 
almost  inaccessible,  and  hence  some  have 
derived  their  name.  Balaam,  when  in- 
vited to  curse  Israel,  addressed  himself  to 
the  Kenites  and  said,  **  Strong  is  thy 
dwelling-place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest 
in  a  rock :  nevertheless  the  Kenite  shall 
be  wasted,  until  Ashur  shall  carry  thee 
away  captive."  This  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled by  Nebuchadnezzar. 


KENIZZITES,  an  ancient  people  of 
Canaan. 

KEZIZ,  a  valley,  and  perhaps  a  town, 
in  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  Josh,  xviii. 
21. 

KIBEROTH-AVAII,  otherwise  Ki- 
be roth- Hattaav  ah,  the  graves  of  lust, 
an  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Wilderness  where  they  desired  flesh  for 
their  sustenance,  having  become  tired 
of  manna.  Quails  were  sent  in  great 
abundance,  but  while  the  meat  was  in 
their  mouths  great  numbers  of  them  died, 
and  the  place  was  called  the  graves  of 
those  who  lusted* 

KIBZAIM,  a  town,  or  probably  two 
towns  near  each  other,  in  the  cantonment 
of  Ephraim,  Josh.  xxi.  22. 

KILMAD,  or  Chilmad,  a  wall  or  for- 
tification of  Media. 

KINAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  22. 

KIR,  a  town  of  Moab,  Isa.  xv.  1 ;  also, 
part  of  Albania  and  Media  through  which 
the  river  Kir  flows  to  the  Caspian,  2  Kings 
xvi.  9;  Isa.  xxii.  6;  Amos  i.  5;  ix.  7> 

KIR-HARESHETH,  or  Areopolis, 
the  capital  of  Moab. 

KIRIATH,  or  Kirjath,  a  town  of 
Moab,  Jer.  xlviii.  24, 41 ;  Amos  ii.  2;  and 
also  the  name  of  two  towns,  one  in  Judah 
and  the  other  in  Benjamin,  Josh.  xv.  25; 
xviii.  28. 

KIRJATHAIM,  a  town  beyond  the 
Jordan,  Josh.  xiii.  19* 

KIRJATHAIM,  a  town  of  Naphtali, 
1  Chron.  vi.  76,  thought  to  be  the  Kartan 
of  Joshua  (xxi.  32);  also,  a  town  of  the 
Moabites.  or  partly  in  the  lot  of  Reuben, 
Numb,  xxxii.  37;  Josh.  xiii.  19* 

KI RJ  ATH- ARB  A,  a  name  of  the  city 
of  Hebron,  from  Arba  its  founder,  now 
csiWed  El  Halil,  See  Hebron  and  Mac  h- 
pelah. 

KIRJATH-BAAL,atown  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  also  called  Kirjath- Jearim  and 
Baalah,  Josh.  xv.  60;  xviii.  14;  Jer.  xxvi. 
20. 

KIRJATH-HUZOTH,  the  city  of 
squares^  the  royal  seat  of  Balak,  king  of 
Moab,  Numb.  xxii.  39- 

KIR  JATH-JEARIM,  acity  which  be- 
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longed  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  afterwards 
given  to  Judah,  was  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  Benjamin,  about  nine  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Lydda.  The 
ark  was  lodged  for  many  years  in  this 
place  in  the  house  of  Abinadab,  until 
David  removed  it  to  Jerusalem. 

KIRJATH-SANNAH,  a  town    be- 
longing to  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  49- 

KIliJATH-SEPHER,  the  city  of 
books,  otherwise  Debir,  or  Kirjath- 
Debir,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
afterwards  given  to  Caleb,  and  taken  by 
Orliniel,  tu  whom  Caleb  gave  hisdaugh- 
tei*  in  marriage  to  reward  his  valour. 
Josh.  XV.  1 5 ;  Judges  i.  1 1.  This  city  was 
called  by  this  name  long  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Canaanites  lodged  their  documents  in  it, 


or  it  may  have  been  an  establishment  of 
their  priests. 

.  KISHION,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char  given  to  the  Levites  of  Gershom's 
family.  Josh.  xix.  20. 

KISHON,  a  brook  which  rises  in  the 
Valley  of  Jezreel,  which,  after  flowing  to 
the  south  of  Mount  Tabor  in  a  serpentine 
manner,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
Bay  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre. 

KITHLISH,  a  town  in  the  canton* 
ment  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  40. 

KITRON,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Zebulun  which  that  tribe  could  not  take 
from  the  Canaanites.  It  is  alleged  to  be 
the  same  as  Seppor  or  Sepphoris,  a  very 
strong  place,  celebrated  in  the  Talmuds 
for  a  famous  seminary,  in  which  the 
Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy  was  a  teaclier. 


LACEDAEMONIANS  are  mentioned 
in  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (xii.  I ) 
as  having,  along  with  the  Romans,  re- 
ceived proposals  for  the  formation  of  a 
league  from  Jonathan  MaccabsBus.  In  his 
message  he  says,  '*  There  were  letters  sent 
in  times  past  unto  Onias  the  high  priest 
from  Dariugf  who  reigned  then  among 
you,  to  signify  that  ye  are  our  brethretiJ* 
The  high  priest  Onias  here  mentioned 
was  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  who  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes,  kings  of  Egypt,  and  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  and  Seleucus,  kings  of 
Syria.  The  proper  name  of  the  Lace- 
diemonian  king  was  Areas,  or  Onairus 
of  which  Darius  is  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion, and  he  is  mentioned  by  that  name 
in  a  subsequent  verse.  The  reply  of 
Areus  commences  thus — "  Areus,  king 
of  the  Lacedcemonians,  to  Onias  the  high 
priest,  greeting :  It  is  found  in  writing 
that  the  Laced^Bmoniatis  and  Jews  are 
brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stoch  of 
Abraham,'*  It  appears  that  the  ambas- 
sadors whom  Jonathan  sent  to  Rome 
visited  the   Soartans    or   Spardians   on 


their  return,  as  the  ambassadors  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus  had  formerly  done.  It  is  not 
known  who  the  people  called  Lacedaemo- 
nians by  the  author  of  the  Maccabees 
were,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they 
were  the  citizens  of  the  celebrated  Lace- 
daemon  or  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
who  were  no  less* distinguished  for  their 
eminent  virtues  and  purity  of  manners 
than  for  their  warlike  exploits.  Among 
the  kings  of  Sparta  history  preserves 
none  called  Areus,  Onairus,  or  Darius, 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  true 
name  of  the  people  referred  to  has  been 
corrupted  by  some  early  transcriber,  and 
is  now  unknown.  This  king  Areus  is 
said  to  have  found  it  written  that  the 
Spartans  were  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, and  consequently  the  brethren  of 
the  Jews — ^an  idea  in  unison  with  the 
taste  of  those  times,  when  all  nations  were 
curious  to  ascertain  their  origin  and  re- 
lationship to  other  nations.  St  Jerome 
supposes  that  the  Bosphorus  or  Crimean 
Tartary  is  here  meant,  where  there  might 
have  been  in  those  times  a  petty  ruler 
over  a  colony  of  Hebrew  exiles.  Mi- 
chaelis  cujjc^ctures  that  the  true  reading 
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b  SpardianSt  and  that  the  country  Se~ 
pharad  is  meant,  the  situation  of  which 
is  unknown.  Grotios,  who  understands 
the  Lacedsemonians  of  the  Peloponnesus 
to  be  signified)  supposes  that  they  were 
derived  from  the  Dores,  who  came  from 
the  Pelasgi,  aftd  who  are  called  barba^ 
rians  by  Herodotus.  "  These,"  observes 
Whiston,  "  were  perhaps  derived  from  the 
Svrians  and  Arabians,  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah." 

L  AC  H I S  H,  she  walks,  she  goes  ;  or,  who 
exists  of  himselfy  a  town  in  the  canton- 
ment of  Judah  several  times  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  Its  king  was  slain  by  Jo- 
shua (xii.  II),  and  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
which  Rehoboara  repaired  and  made  *' ex- 
ceeding strong."  It  was  a  place  of  such 
importance  that  when  Sennacherib  be- 
sieged Jerusalem  he  invested  it  in  per- 
son, detaching  his  generals  from  it  to 
that  city;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the 
Babylont&n  conqueror  does  not  appear 
to  have  imarched  against  Jerusalem  un- 
til he  had  taken  Lachish,  (Jer,  xxxiv.  7)- 
Tbis  city  was  the  first  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  to  receive  and  difinse  the  rites  of 
idolatry  afler  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
and  their  molten  calves,  and  the  Prophet 
Micah  denounces  it  in  an  impressive  man- 
ner:— ^*  O  thou  inhabitant  of  Lachish, 
bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift  beast ;  she  is 
the  beginning  of  the  sin  to  the  daughter  of 
Zion,  for  the  transgressions  of  Israel  were 
found  in  thee."  Lachish  was  a  village 
about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Jerusa- 
lera  in  the  time  of  St  Jerome. 

LAHMAM,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Judah,  Josh.  xv.  40. 

LAfSH,  a  li&n,  a  city  conquered  by 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  See  C^sarea-Phil- 
iPPi  and  Dan. 

LAKUM,  a  frontier  town  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  33. 

LAODICEA,  just  people^  from  A«oV, 
P^opie, and  I'lMttog^just,  a  city  on  the  con- 
fines of  Phrygia  and  Lydia  previously 
known  as  Diospolis  and  Rhoas.  There 
were  several  cities  of  this  name,  but  the 
one  now  described  is  that  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament.  Laodicea  was  long 
an  inconsiderable  place  before  the  time  of 


Augustus  Cassar,  when  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  and  the  prosperity  of  some  of  its  citi- 
zens  raised  it  to  greatness.  Hiero,  a 
Laodicean,  left  the  city  out  of  his  own 
private  fortune  more  than  two  thousand 
talents,  beside.^  enriching  it  with  many 
ofierings ;  and  Zeno  the  rhetorician,  and 
his  son  Pol  em  0  the  sophist,  conferred  upon 
it  some  literary  distinction.  Though  an 
inland  town,  the  opulence  of  its  inhabit- 
ants enabled  it  to  rival  the  maritime 
places  in  wealth  and  beauty,  and  it  soon 
became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  pros- 
perous of  the  Phrygian  cities. 

J^aoclicea  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
Seven  Apocalyptic  Churches,  and  when 
St  Paul  sent  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
he  affectionately  saluted  the  Laodicean 
church,  and  enjoined  the  Colossians  to 
send  the  Epistle  also  to  it  for  the  perusal 
of  its  clergy  and  people.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  Apostolic  age  the  Laodiceans  had 
forfeited  the  honourable  character  they 
had  received  from  St  Paul,  and  not  even  a 
remnant  of  them  retained  their  former  zeal 
for  true  religion.  This  church  is  according- 
ly described  by  the  Divine  Inspector  as 
"  neither  hot  nor  cold" — ^not  wholly  alien- 
ated from  the  truth,  yet  not  sincerely  at- 
tached to  it — maintaining  a  Christian 
profession  without  cherishing  a  Christian 
spirit.  The  evils  which  existed  are  se- 
verely reprehended,  and  a  wish  is  express- 
ed that  it  would  either  practically  obey 
or  become  openly  alien  to  the  truth. 

The  history  of  Laodicea  may  be  briefly 
given.  The  ruins  which  still  remain  of 
its  odeum,  its  theatre,  its  amphitheatre, 
and  various  sculptures,  sufiiciently  denote 
its  importance  and  prosperity  in  the  Apos- 
tolic and  primitive  tiroes.  Dr  Lardner 
fixes  a  Council  of  the  Church  held  at 
Laodicea  about  the  year  363;  but  its 
proceedings,  as  well  as  the  exact  date  of 
its  assembling,  are  imperfectly  known. 
Theodoret  informs  us  that  the  thirty-fifth 
canon  of  this  Council  condemned  the  wor- 
ship of  angels — a  notion  disseminated  at 
an  early  period.  "  This  mischief,"  he 
says,  *<  continued  long  in  Phrygia  and 
Pisidia,  hence  the  Council  which  met  at 
Laodicea  in  Phrygia  made  a  law  against 
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praying  to  angelsr;  and  to  this  very  day 
aro  to  be  seen  among  them  and  in  the 
neighbouring  parts  the  oratories  of  ^t 
Michael."    The  worship  of  the  archangel 
Michael,  under  his  Greek  name  Taxiar- 
chus,  prevailed  in  the  Eastern  Churcli, 
and  a  legend   of  his  miraculous  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  his  votaries  is  still 
prevalent  in  the  very  district  to  which 
Theodoret  refers.  "  An  overwhelming  in- 
undation," says  Mr  Hartley,  "  threatened 
to   destroy  the  Christian  population  of 
Colosse.    They  were  fleeing  before  it  in 
t1)e  utmost  consternation,  and  imploring 
succour  for  their  deliverance.     At  this 
critical   moment  the  archangel  Michael 
descended  from  heaven,  opened  a  chasm 
in   the  earth   to  which  the  people  still 
point,  and  at  this  opening  the  waters  of 
the  inundation  were  swallowed  up,  and 
the  multitude  saved."     The  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  which  condemned  the 
worship  of  angels  is  thus  expressed: — 
"  C-hristians  ought  not  to  leave  the  church 
of  God,  and  go  and  name  angels  or  gather 
assemblies.    If,  therefore,  any  one  is  found 
to  practise  this  secret  idolatry  let  him 
be   anathema,  because  he  has  left  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and 
has  turned  to  idolatry."     Ammoneus,  one 
of  the  bishops  of  Laodicea,  was  employed 
by  the  Empress  Eudoxia  to  persecute  the 
eloquent  St  John  Chrysostom,  and  he  was 
assisted  by  Leontius,  bishop  of  Ancyra 
in  Galatia,  Acacius,  bishop  of  Berea  in 
Syria,  and  Briso  of  Philippi  in  Thrace. 
"  Laodicea,"  says  Dr  Chandler, "  was  often 
damaged  by  earthquakes  and  restored  by 
its  opulence,  or  by  the  munificence  of 
the  Roman  Emperors.     These  resources 
failed,  and  the  city,  it  is  probable,  became 
early  a  scene  of  ruin.     About  the  year 
1097  it  was  possessed  by  the  Turks.     It 
next  submitted  to  Ducas,  general  of  the 
Emperor  Alexis.  In  11 20  the  Turks  sack- 
ed some  of  the  cities  of  Phrygia  near  the 
Meander,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Em- 
peror John  Comnenus,  who  took  Laodi- 
cea, and  repaired  and  rebuilt  the  walls. 
About  1 1 6 1  it  was  again  unfortified,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  then  killed  with 
their  bishop,  or  carried   into   captivity 


with  their  cattle,  by  the  Turkish  Sultan. 
In  1190  the  German  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  going  by  Laodicea  with  his 
army  toward  Syria  on  a  crusade,  was  re- 
ceived so  kindly,  tliat  he  prayed  on  his 
knees  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
About  1196  this  region  with  Caria  was 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Turks.  The 
Sultan,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars  in 
1255,  gave  Laodicea  to  the  Romans,  but 
they  were  unable  to  defend' it,  and  it  soon 
returned  to  the  Turks.  We  saw  no  traces 
either  of  houses,  churches,  or  mosques; 
all  was  silence  and  solitude.  Several 
strings  of  camels  passed  eastward  on  the 
hill,  but  a  fox,  which  we  first  discovered 
by  his  ears  peeping  over  a  brow,  was  the 
only  inhabitant  of  Laodicea." 

This  city,  reported  to  have  been  the 
mother  church  of  sixteen  bishoprics,  is 
now  extinct,  and  the  miserable  village  of 
Eshi'hassar^  or  the  Old  Castle^  at  some 
distance  from  its  site,  shelters  the  scanty 
wreck  of  its  once  numerous  population. 
It  was  situated  on  six  or  seven  hills,  the 
principal  of  which  is  described  as  one 
tumulus  of  ruins ;  arches,  pillars,  and  rem- 
nants of  magnificent  buildings,  are  strew- 
ed round  its  base.  *<  To  the  north  and 
north-east  of  it,"  says  Dr  Smith,  •«  rises 
the  river  Lycus  at  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant,  but  more  nearly  watered  by 
two  little  rivers,  Asopusand  Caper,  where- 
of the  one  is  to  the  west,  the  other  to  the 
south-east,  both  of  which  pass  into  the 
Lycus,  and  that  into  the  Meander.  It  is 
now  utterly  desolate,  and  without  any 
inhabitant  except  wolves,  jackals,  and 
foxes;  but  the  ruins  show  sufliciently  what 
it  has  formerly  been,  the  three  theatres 
and  the  circus  adding  much  to  the  state- 
liness  of  it,  and  arguing  its  greatness." 
"  Laodicea,"  says  Mr  Emerson,  in  his 
Letters  from  the  ^gean^  **  is  even  more 
solitary  than  Ephesus ;  the  latter  has  a 
prospect  of  a  rolling  sea  or  a  whitening 
sail  to  enliven  its  decay;  the  former 
sits  in  widowed  loneliness,  its  walls  are 
grass-grown,  its  temples  desolate,  its  very 
name  has  perished. — Whilst  we  sat  upon 
the  bank  of  its  amphitheatre  the  dense 
clouds  seemed  gathering  for  a  storm,  aiid 
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hurried  past  us  swollen  with  their  tem- 
pestuous burthen — a  gloomy  shadow  en- 
veloped the  summits  of  Mount  Cadmus, 
that  bad  a  moment  before  been  glittering 
in  the  sunshine,  and  at  length  a  distant 
muttered  thunder  warned  us  away,  and 
we  hurried  on  to  the  village  where  we 
had  sent  our  horses.  When  the  storm 
had  subsided  we  lefl  £ski-hassar  amid 
lowering  clouds  and  misty  rain,  but  we 
preferred  hastening  on  to  a  further  delay 
in  that  melancholy  spot,  where  everything 
whispered  desolation,  and  where  every 
wind  that  swept  impetuously  tlirough  the 
valley  sounded  like  the  fiendish  laugh  of 
time  exulting  above  the  overthrow  of  man 
and  his  proudest  monuments/' 

LASEA,  a  village  in  the  island  of 
Crete  near  the  Fair  Havens,  Acts  xxvii.  8. 

LASH  A,  the  southern  limit  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  19*  St  Jerome  takes 
it  to  be  the  stream  called  Callirhoe  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea  which  discharges  itself 
into  it ;  and  Calmet  alleges  that  it  was 
the  city  of  Lasha,  Lusa,  or  Elusa,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  Josephus,  and  Ste- 
phens the  geographer,  which  was  nearly 
an  equal  distance  between  the  Dead  Sea 
aud  the  Red  Sea. 

LASHA  RON,  a  country  or  district 
only  once  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
king  of  V  hich  was  killed  by  Joshua.  Its 
situation  is  unknown,  unless,  as  Dr  Wells 
and  others  conjecture,  **  the  first  syllable 
of  it  (la)  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  article, 
and  the  name  itself  is  Sharon.** 

LEBANON,  or  Lib  an  us,  a  celebrated 
ridge  of  primitive  limestone  mountains 
on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
being  part  of  a  groupe,  in  the  form  of 
a  horse  shoe,  which  commences  above 
Smyrna,  about  three  or  four  leagues  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  extending  south- 
wards towards  Sidon,  takes  an  easterly 
direction  towards  Damascus,  from  which  it 
winds  northward.  Lebanon  properly  con- 
sists of  two  principal  ridges,  the  easterly 
ridge  being  designated  Antilibanus  by  the 
(ireeks,  and  the  westerly  ridge  Lebanon. 
The  long  valley  between  them  is  called 
Ccelo-Syria,  Hollow  Syria,  and  the  Val- 
ley of  Lebanon,  at  present  termed  Beihak^ 


from  the  Hebrew  word  signifying  a  plain. 
The  ridge  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of 
four  inclosures  of  mountains  rising  one 
above  another ;  the  first  is  described  as 
very  rich  in  grain  and  fruits;  the  second 
is  barren,  abounding  in  thorns,  rocks,  and 
flints  ;  the  third,  though  higher  than  this, 
enjoys  a  perpetual  spring,  and  is  so  agree- 
able and  fertile  that  it  has  been  designat- 
ed the  terrestrial  paradise ;  the  fourth  is 
always  covered  with  snow  on  account  of 
its  great  elevation.  The  first  mention  of 
Lebanon  is  in  the  prayer  of  Moses,  when 
he  besought  Jehovah  to  permit  him  to  see 
«  that  goodly  mountain,  even  Lebanon," 
and  it  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Hivites. 
We  find  frequent  reference  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  fountains,  wells,  and 
streams  of  Lebanon,  as  well  as  to  its  vines, 
flowers,  roots,  fir-trees,  box-trees,  and 
especially  its  celebrated  cedars;  and  in 
one  description  of  the  glory  of  the  latter 
days  it  is  said  that  *'the  fruit  thereof  shall 
shake  like  Lebanon."  The  Prophet  Hosea 
declares  that  Israel  shall  be  one  day 
as  **  the  vine  of  Lebanon,"  and  to  this 
day  its  wine  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the 
Levant.  The  Prophet  Jeremiah  has  a 
delightful  reference  to  the  "  cold  flow- 
ing waters"  from  the  ices  of  Lebanon, 
which  must  have  reminded  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  of  some  delightful  asso- 
ciations. 

The  cedar-trees  of  Lebanon  which  sup- 
plied wood  for  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
and  for  the  palace  which  he  built  called 
the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon," 
have  almost  disappeared,  and  a  few  only 
remain  to  remind  us  of  their  former  glory. 
Bellonius  counted  twenty-eight  cedar- 
trees  in  1550,  and  Rauwolf,  in  1575,  found 
twenty-four.  Dandini,  in  1600,  and  The- 
venot,  fifty  years  afterwards,  saw  twenty- 
three.  When  Maundrell  visited  Lebanon 
in  1697  he  saw  sixteen ;  Pococke,  about 
forty  years  afterwards,  found  fifteen,  the 
sixteenth  having  been  recently  blown 
down ;  Dr  Richardson  found  them  re- 
duced to  seven  in  1818.  "  The  natives," 
he  says,  *<  call  them  Arsilebdn,  At  first 
they  appeared  like  a  dark  spot  on  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  afterwards  like 
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a  clump  of  dwarfish  shrubs,  which  possess- 
ed neither  dignity  nor  beauty,  nor  any 
thing  to  entitle  them  to  a  visit  but  the 
name.     In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
reached  them.     They  are  large,  tall,  and 
beautiful — the  most  picturesque  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  world  we  had  ever 
seen.     There  are  in  this  little  clump  two 
generations  of  old  trees  ;  the  oldest  are 
large  and  massy,  rearing  their  heads  to 
an  enormous  height,  and  spreading  their 
branches  afar.   We  measured  one  of  them, 
which  we  afterwards  saw,  not  the  largest 
in  the  clump,  and  found  it  thirty-two  feet 
in  circumference.     Seven  of  these  trees 
have  a  particularly  ancient  appearance ; 
the  rest  are   younger  but  equally  tall, 
though  for  want  of  space  their  branches 
are  not  so  spreading ;  yet  the  spectator 
views  them  with  an  elevation  and  warmth 
of  heart,  and  feels  as  if  he  were  introduced 
to  the  venerable  descendants  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  who,  tired  with  the  perse- 
cution and  assaults  of  fortune,  had  taken 
up  their  abode  in  this  sequestered  and 
sunny  spot,  which  they  hallow  by  their 
presence,  where  they  grow  uncontaminat- 
ed,  and  look  with  a  lordly  pre-tniinence 
over  the  ground  which  in  better  days  their 
ancestors  called  their  own.     The  clump 
is  so  small  tliat  a  person  may  walk  round 
it  in  half  an  hour.     The  old  cedars  are 
not  found  in  any  other  part  of  Lebanon. 
Young  trees  are  occasionally  met  with; 
they  are  very  productive,  and  cast  many 
seeds  annually.     The  surface  all  round  is 
covered  with  rock  and  stone,  with  a  par- 
tial yet  luxuriant  veiretation  springing  up 
in  the  interstices.*'    The  Psalmist  declares 
that  •*  the  voice  of  tlie  Lord  breaketh  the 
cedars;  yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon ;"  and  certainly  **  a  more  su- 
blime spectacle  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  the  thunder  rolling   among  these 
enormous  masses^  and  the  lightning  play- 
ing among  the  lofty  cedars,  withering 
their  foliage,  crashing  the  branches  which 
had  stood   the  storms  of  centuries,  and 
with  the  utmost  ease  hurling  the  roots  and 
timber  into  the  distant  vale.     The  trees 
of  Lebanon  are  now  comparatively  few, 
and  with  them  are  gone  the  eagles  and 


wild  beasts  to  which  they  afforded  shel- 
ter; and  it  is  of  its  former  state,  and  not 
of  its  present  degradation,  that  we  are  to 
think  in  reading  the  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  Prophets: — *  The  glory  of  Leba- 
non shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree>  the 
pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  to  beau- 
tify the  place  of  my  sanctuary ;  and  I  will 
make  the  y)lace  of  my  feet  glorious.' " 

Lebanon   is   called   in    Scripture  **  a 
mountain  upon  a  mountain,"  or  a  double 
mountain.     Dr  Richardson   informs  ua 
that  it  is  called  GihlLeban  by  the  natives, 
who  include  in  that  appellation  the  whole 
mountainous  track  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Jordan — the  distinction  of 
Libanus  and  Autilibanus,  prominent  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
being  unknown  among  them.    This  word 
Lebafiy  from  which  the  lofty  ridge  has 
received  the  name  of  Lebanon,  signifies 
white,  and  has  in  all  probability  a  refer- 
ence to  the  ice  remaining  on  its  summit 
during  the  whole  year,  at  certain  seasons 
of  which  a  passage  across  the  mountain  is 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  snow.     We  here  select  and  condense 
some  of  the  descriptions  which  recent  tra- 
vellers have  given  of  this  celebrated  re- 
gion— the  barrier  of  the  Promised  Land. 
"  A  view  of  the  country,"  says  Volney, 
^'  will  convince  us  that  the  most  elevated 
point  of  all  Syria  is  Lebanon  on  the  south- 
east of  Tripoli.     Scarcely  do  we  depart 
from  Lamina  in  Cyprus,  which  is  thirty 
leagues  distant,  before  we  discover  its 
summit  capped  with   clouds.     Next  to 
Lebanon,  the  most  celebrated  part  of  the 
country  is  Mount  Akkar,  which  becomes 
visible  as  soon  as  we  leave  Massa  in  the 
Desert ;  it  appears  like  an  enormous  flat- 
tened cone,  and  is  constantly  in  view  for 
two  days'  journey.     In  winter  their  tops 
are  entirely   covered   with  snow   from 
Alexandretta  to  Jerusalem,  but  after  the 
month  of  March  it  melts,  except  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  where,  however,  it  does  not 
remain  the  whole  year  unless  in  the  high- 
est cavities  and  tpwards  the  north-east, 
where  it  is  sheltered  from  the  sea  winds 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun.     In  such  a  situa- 
tion I  saw  it  still  remaining  in  1784,  at 
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the  very  time  I  was  almost  siifFdcated  with 
heat  in  the  Valley  of  Baalbec.  Now, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  snow  in  this 
latitude  requires  an  elevation  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  fathoms,  we  may  con- 
clude that  to  be  the  height  of  Lebanon, 
and  that  it  is  consequently  much  lower 
than  the  Alps  or  even  the  Pyrenees.  Le- 
banon, which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
extensive  chain  of  the  Kesraouan  and 
the  country  of  the  Druses,  presents  us 
every  where  with  majestic  mountains. 
At  every  step  we  meet  with  scenes  in 
which  nature  displays  either  beauty  or 
grandeur,  sometimes  irregularity,  but  al- 
ways variety.  When  we  land  on  the 
coast,  the  loftiness  and  steep  ascent  of  this 
mountainous  ridge,  which  seems  to  inclose 
the  country,  and  those  gigantic  masses 
which  shout  into  the  clouds,  inspire  asto- 
nishment and  awe.  Should  the  curious 
traveller  climb  those  summits  which 
bounded  his  view,  the  widely-extend^ 
space  which  he  discovers  becomes  a  fresh 
subject  of  admiration;  but  completely  to 
enjoy  this  majestic  scene  he  must  ascend 
to  the  very  point  of  Lebanon,  or  the  San^ 
nin.  There,  on  every  side,  he  will  view 
an  horizon  without  bounds,  while  in  clear 
weatlier  the  sight  is  lost  over  the  Desert 
which  extends  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
over  the  sea  which  bathes  the  coasts  of 
Europe.  He  seems  to  command  the  whole 
world,  while  the  wandering  eye,  now  sur- 
veying the  successive  chains  of  moun- 
tains, transports  the  imagination  in  an 
instant  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem.  It 
appears  equally  extraordinary  and  pic- 
turesque to  a  European  at  Tripoli  to  be- 
hold under  his  windows  in  the  month  of 
January  orange-trees  loaded  with  flowers 
and  fruit,  while  the  hoary  head  of  Leba- 
non is  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The 
Arabian  poets  have  therefore  said  that 
'the  Sannin  bears  winter  on  his  head, 
spring  on  his  shoulders,  and  autumn  in 
his  bosom,  while  summer  lies  sleeping  at 
his  feet.'" 

De  la  Roque,  after  commending  the 
beauty  of  the  valley  watered  by  the  Ka- 
disha,  says,  "  In  pursuing  our  route,  and 
tracing  up  the  source  of  this  agreeable 


river,  our  sight  was  still  more  gratified ; 
the  trees  rise  higher  than  before,  being  for 
the  most  part  plantains,  pines,  cypresses, 
and  evergreen  oaks,  forming  a  continual 
assemblage  of  verdure  of  different  kinds. 
Canobin,  the  convent  established  on  Le- 
banon, is  a  large  irregular  building  si- 
tuated on  the  declivity  of  a  high  moun- 
tain. Its  environs  are  nevertheless  very- 
cheerful,  the  lands  adjacent  are  well  cul- 
tivated, and  are  adorned  with  hedges, 
gardens,  and  vineyards.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  where  superior  wine 
to  that  which  was  offered  us,  from  which 
we  determined  that  the  reputation  of  the  ^ 
wine  of  Lebanon,  as  alluded  to  by  the 
Prophet  (Hos.  xiv.  7),  was  extremely  well 
founded.  These  wines  are  of  two  sorts: 
the  most  common  is  the  red ;  the  most 
exquisite  closely  resembles  Vin  Muscat, 
and  is  called  golden  on  account  of  its 
colour." 

Mr  Buckingham  informs  us  in  his 
"  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,"  that 
he  ascended  one  of  the  highest  parts  of 
Lebanon,  and  it  occupied  him  and  his 
companions  four  hours  in  reaching  the 
place  where  the  cedars  grow.  **  From 
it,"  he  says,  "  the  view,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  is  grand  and  magnificent.  To 
the  west  we  had  a  prospect  of  all  the 
side  of  Lebanon  down  to  the  plain  at  the 
foot,  and  beyond  a  boundless  sea,  the 
horizon  of  which  could  not  be  defined 
from  its  being  covered  with  a  thick  bed 
of  clouds.  To  the  east  we  had  the  valley 
of  the  Bukkah,  which  we  saw  was  on  a 
much  higher  level  than  the  sea;  the  de- 
scent to  it  on  the  east  appearing  to  be 
about  one-third  less  in  depth  than  the 
descent  to  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Leba- 
non on  the  west,  and  scarcely  more  than 
half  of  that  to  the  line  of  the  sea.  The 
range  of  Antilibanus,  which  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Bukkah,  was  also 
covered  with  snow  at  its  summit,  but  not 
so  thickly  as  at  this  part  of  Libanus  where 
we  were,  and  which  seemed  to  us  the 
highest  point  of  all.  The  range  of  Anti- 
libanus, though  of  less  height  than  this, 
completely  intercepted  our  view  of  the 
country  to  the  eastward  of  it,  although, 
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as  before  said,  we  ^veI'e  on  the  highest 
point  of  view  which  it  admits.  Volney, 
therefore,  must  have  imagined  tlie  unli- 
mited view  which  he  says  this  mountain 
affords  across  the  Eastern  Desert  to  the 
Euphrates;  and  indeed,  from  his  descrip- 
tion altogether  both  of  the  mountain  and 
of  the  cedars,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  travelled  but  little  over  it." 

Various  rivers  and  streams  have  their 
rise  in  Lebanon.  The  first,  according  to 
De  la  Roque,  is  the  Orontes,  which  passes 
Antioch  and  Seleucia,  and  has  a  course 
of  about  seventy-five  leagues.  The  Eleu- 
therus  combines  four  or  five  rivers  which 
all  discharge  themselves  in  one  space. 
Next  is  the  Nahr  Kadisha,  ovHolyRiver^ 
which  receives  many  streams.  The  Nahr 
Ibrahim,  or  Abraham's  river,  the  Adonis 
of  the  ancients,  discharges  itself  within 
two  leagues  of  Jebilee ;  after  this  follows 
the  Nahr  Kelb,  or  Dog's  river,  the  Lycus, 
or  Wolf's  river,  of  antiquity;  the  Nahr 
BairiUh  in  Lebanon,  so  called  because 
it  is  the  nearest  stream  to  Berytus,  the 
sea- port  of  Damascus.  Various  other 
rivers  have  their  origin  in  this  mountain 
ridge.  The  Barrady  rises  in  Antilibanus, 
and  receives  a  small  stream  called  Banias. 
After  passing  Damascus,  where  they  are 
divided  into  branches  and  contribute  to 
the  delights  of  that  fine  city,  they  issue 
in  a  large  lake  and  marshes.  The  Jordan 
also  has  its  source  in  Antilibanus. 

Lebanon  is  not  a  barren  mountain 
range,  but  is  well  cultivated  and  well 
peopled.  Corn  and  all  kinds  of  pulse 
are  grown  on  the  summits  of  particular 
parts  of  tlie  ridge.  Its  numerous  streams 
and  rivulets  of  excellent  water  diffuse  on 
all  sides,  even  in  the  most  elevated  re- 
gions, freshness  and  fertility.  The  soil 
of  the  declivities  and  hollows  is  excellent, 
and  brings  forth  abundantly  corn,  oil,  and 
wine,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  best 
in  Syria:  silk  is  also  produced.  It  is 
computed  there  are  upwards  of  eighty 
convents  on  various  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain— Armenian,  Catholic,  (ireek,  and 
Maronite,  and  thev  are  found  in  situa- 
tions  of  great  beauty.  The  inhabitants 
of  Lebanon  lir^vc  a'ii.-,'ng  tlicni  roproscut- 


atives  of  many  different  tribes,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Druses  and  Maronites. 
The  former,  it  has  been  noticed  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work,  were  originally 
Christians,  and  fought  gallantly  against 
the  Mahometans,  but  at  length  they 
yielded  to  the  religion  of  the  Arabian 
Prophet,  and  their  belief  is  a  compound 
of  Islamism  and  Christianity,  partaking 
of  both  and  agreeing  with  neither.  Thr  y 
are  said  to  be  divided  into  two  parties^ 
the  rites  of  the  one  being  secret  and  uoi 
to  be  divulged  under  pain  of  death ;  the 
other  being  public,  and  consequently 
more  numerous  in  point  of  numbers. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  reside  more  to- 
wards the  south  in  what  was  formerlv 

« 

the  pachalic  of  Acre.  "  The  belief  and 
some  of  the  rites  of  this  singular  race," 
says  Mr  Carne,  "  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  They  are  a  fine  and  healthy- 
looking  people,  particularly  many  of  the 
young  women,  who  have  a  coniplcxiou 
as  ruddy  as  those  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  Druses  never  allow  in- 
termarriages with  strangers,  and  nut 
unfrequently  marry  their  sisters  and 
daughters.  Several  of  their  small  houses 
of  worship  are  scattered  over  the  moun- 
tain, but  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  enter." 
The  most  numerous  and  most  remark- 
able of  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  are 
the  Maronites,  who  are  Christians,  under 
the  government  of  Emirs  of  their  own, 
and  no  Mahometan  is  allowed  to  reside 
among  them.  They  have  a  form  of  wor- 
ship peculiar  to  themselves,  but  they  have 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
since  the  twelfth  century ;  "  they  make 
open  profession,"  says  a  quaint  Romish 
writer,  "  of  the  Catholic  religion,  with- 
out the  least  tincture  of  schism  or  the 
errors  imputed  to  the  other  Eastern 
Christians,  and  Rome  considers  them  as 
a  nation  which  has  continued  faithful  to 
her  in  the  midst,  we  may  say,  of  infi- 
delity and  depravity."  They  are  governed 
by  a  dignitary  who  takes  the  title  of 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  adding  to  his  bap- 
tismal name  that  of  Peter  from  the  day 
of  I'.is  election,  under  whom  ;ire  bishoj^s 
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who  preside  over  a  number   of  infe' 
rior  dergy,  exclusiye  of  the  monastic 
ordersi  to  which  persons  of  both  sexes 
beloDg.    The  origin  of  the  Maronites,  or 
at  least  of  their   distinctive  name,  is  a 
subject  of  discussion.     William  of  Tyre 
derives  them  from  a  heretic  named  Ma- 
roD,  whose  errors  they  followed  during 
five  centunesy  but  about  1182  they  were 
urged,  he  says,  **  by  a  divine  inspiration, 
acknowledged  their  heresies,  and  abjured 
them  before  Almeric,  third  Latin  Patri<^ 
arch  of  Antioch.**     It  appears  that  the 
principai  error  of  this  Maron  and  his  fol- 
lowers consisted  in  maintaining  that  there 
were  only  one  will  and  one  operation  in 
Jesos  Christ,  for  which  they  were  con- 
demned by  the  Sixth  General  Council. 
The  Maronites  themselves,  however,  deny 
this  account  of  their  origin,  and  maintain 
that  they  were  always  orthodox,  treating 
the  charge  of  heresy  as  a  calumny  of 
their  enemies.     They  allege  that  St  Ma- 
ron, their  founder,  who  lived  in  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  fiAh  century,  and  whose 
life  is  written  by  Theodoret,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  solitaries  of  the  East. 
This  holy  man  not  only  trained  numbers 
of  disciples  in  the  austerity  of  the  hermit 
life,  but  founded  monasteries,  and  pre- 
vented many  of  his   countrymen  from 
renouncing  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 
He  possessed,  moreover,  the  gift  of  mi- 
racles, as  he  could  heal  the  most  malig- 
nant diseases,  and  deliver  bodies  possessed 
by  the  devil.     He  lived  in  a  kind  of  cell 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  his 
austere  life  spread  his  fame  throughout 
Syria.    St  Chrysostom  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  from  the  place  of  his  exile,  in  which 
he  enlogises  his  piety,  and  recommends 
himself  to  his  prayers.     His  death  was 
lamented  by  all  the  people ;  a  splendid 
church  was  built  where  he  was  interred ; 
and  a  solemn  festival  instituted  every 
year  to  his  honour,  which  falls  on  the  14th 
of  February,  according  to  the  Greek  calen- 
dar. His  disciples,  the  Maronites  farther 
allege,  animated  by  the  piety  of  their  de- 
ceased leader,  built  several  monasteries  in 
^yria,  which  became  so  many  schools  of 
true  religion,  and  persons  resorted  from 
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all  parts  to  those  sanctuaties  of  religion. 
The  most  celebrated  of  those  monasteries 
bore  the  name  of  St  Maron,  to  which  all 
retired  who  were  not  infected  with  any  of 
the  heresies  then  disturbing  the  Church, 
and  who  were  desirous  of  advancing  in 
the  spiritual  life.  A  strict  union  was 
thus  formed  between  the  monks  of  St 
Maron  and  those  other  Christians  who 
adhered  to  the  orthodox  belief,  and  from 
this  union  the  name  of  Maronites  was 
given  to  or  adopted  by  them,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  sects  into  which  the 
Church  was  divided.  Such  is  the  origin 
of  the  Maronjtes  of  Mount  Lebanon  as 
stated  by  themselves,  and  as  appears  to 
be  acknowledged  by  several  of  their  ene- 
mies, yet  they  became  several  times  scfais- 
matical  in  some  of  their  tenets  .during 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Crusades.  The  district  they  inhabit  sup- 
ports a  population  of  upwards  of  100,000 
souls,  and  they  form  an  exclusive  com- 
munity, regulating  their  own  affairs,  and 
paying  an  annual  tribute  to  the  power  in 
possession  of  Syria. 

LEBANON,  or  Libanus,  Tower  of, 
is  poetically  mentioned  by  Solomon,  who 
compares  the  nose  of  his  spouse  to  "  the 
tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh  towards 
Damascus,"  Cant.  vii.  4.  A  tower  of  con- 
siderable height  on  the  east  side  of  Le- 
banon, overlooking  Damascus,  is  men-' 
tioned  by  travellers,  the  remains  of  which 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  assures  us  he  had 
seen. 

LEBANON,  Valley  of,  is  the  im-* 
mense  valley  already  mentioned  called 
Ccelo-Syria,  in  which  the  magnificent 
city  of  Damascus  is  situated,  as  if  luxu- 
riating in  fertility  and  pleasure.  This 
Valley,  and  indeed  the  whole  country  of 
Lebanon,  is  celebrated,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Oriental  writers,  as  the 
district  inhabited  by  our  first  paretits, 
and  they  affirm  that  the  first  city  in  the 
world,  mentioned  by  Moses  and  Josephus, 
was  built  here  by  Cain.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal belief  of  the  Damascenes,  Christ- 
ians and  Mahometans,  that  Abel  was 
murdered  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus,  to- 
wards Damascus,  the  mountain  on  whicli^ 
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he  md  hb  brother  had  previoiuly  offered 
sacrifice,  and  the  place  is  Btili  ahowo,  dis- 
tingabhed  by  a  few  pillars,  between  three 
and  four  leagues  from  the  city  on  the  road 
to  Baalbec  Disturbed  by  the  horror  of 
his  crime,  Cain  retired  towards  the  ea»t 
side  of  Eden,  and  built  the  city  called 
Enoch  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Jo- 
sephus  informs  us  that  the  descendants  of 
Ham  seized  Syria,  and  in  particular  that 
part  which  belongs  to  Lebanon.  The 
traditions  of  the  country  concur  in  this 
•statement,  and  the  tomb  of  Canaan  is  still 
shown — a  sepulchre  cut  out  of  the  solid 
Tock.  In  the  Valley  of  Lebanon  the  tomb 
of  Noah  is  also  pointed  out. 

The  most  celebrated  place  in  this  ex- 
tensive region  is  Baalbbc,  anciently 
called  HeiiopoiiSf  or  the  City  of  the  Sun^ 
by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Arabs  the 
Wonder  of  Syria*  It  is  situated  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus, 
and  nearly  thirty  miles  from  the  nearest 
8ea*coast,  on  the  last  rising  ground  where 
the  mountain  ridge  of  Antilibanus  ter- 
minates in  an  elevated  plain.  It  stands 
on  a  spot  so  completely  retired,  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  towns  and  villages, 
that  it  seems  as  if  isolated  from  the  world. 
The  great  objects  of  the  attraction  of  tra- 
vellers to  this  remarkable  Oriental  city, 
which  in  its  appearance  is  a  complete 
scene  of  ruin  and  desolation,  are  its 
proud  and  magnificent  remains  of  archi- 
tectural grandeur  and  superstitious  splen- 
dour, especially  the  temple  consecrated 
to  the  Sun. 

The  authentic  origin  of  the  temple  of 
Baalbec  is  lost  in  obscurity,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East,  ever  fertile  in  imagination, 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  genii  under  the 
direction  of  King  Solomon.  From  the 
almost  universal  adoration  of  the  idol 
Baal,  or  Bel,  in  those  countries,  the  name 
is  used  in  composition  with  many  places 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  One  of  these 
cities,  called  Baal-Hermon,  was  in  this 
neighbourhood;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Birkath-Aven  of  the  ?r(^het 
Amoa  refers  to  Baalbec  Modem  writers 
have  assigned  it  a  much  later  date,  and  it 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been^  erected 


about  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Plus.  This 
is  inferred  from  the  silence  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  vespecting  the  city, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  ma|^ 
nificence  of  its  temple;  and,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  all  the  ancient  autho^ 
rities,  it  appears  that  it  is  only  mentioned 
in  a  fragment  of  John  of  Antioch,  who 
ascribes  the  erection  of  the  edifice  to  the 
above  named  Emperor.  He  says  that  this 
Emperor  **  built  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter 
at  Heliopolis,  near  Libanus  in  Phoeniciai 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.**     The  inscriptions  which  remain 
apparently  corroborate  this  opinion,  espe- 
cisdly  when  we  recollect  that  the  Corin- 
thian order,  which  is  constantly  used  at 
Baalbec  was  not  general  in  Rome  before 
the  third  age  of  that  city.   The  tradition 
ascribing  the  buildings  at  Baalbec  to  So- 
lomon, which  is  firmly  believed  by  the 
inhabitants   of  the  country,  originated 
doubtless  in  an  opinion  universally  pre- 
valent of  his  wisdom  and  love  of  plea»ire. 
Some  have  supposed  that  these  are  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  the  Sun  built  by  the 
Phcenicians,  because  it  is  well  known  thai 
the  Sun  was  worshipped  at  this  place  when 
that  people  were  in  thei^  most  fiburishing 
state.     Others  have  conjectured  that  the 
buildings  were  erected  by  the  Greeks, 
who  possessed  the  country  after  the  Pbes- 
nicians,  as  they  are  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  order,  but  as  they  are  not  men- 
tioned from  the  period  of  Alexander's 
conquests  to  the  time  of  Pompey,  this 
supposition  would  resolve  itself  into  an 
admission  of  the  statement  by  John  o* 
Antioch.   Yet  the  name  Baalbec,  or  Bal- 
bec,  which  in  Syriac  signifies  the  Ciiy  oj 
BacUt  or  of  the  Sun,  denotes  that  the  city 
originated  in  this  worship,  which  exieted 
in  it  from  the  most  remote  antiquity; 
and  the  Greeks,  when  they  designated  it 
HeliopoliSf  merely  gave  a  literal  tran^- 
tion  of  its  Syriac  name,  as  they  gene- 
rally did  on  such  occasions.    Nothing  is 
known  of  the  state  of  this  city  in  ancient 
times,  but  as  it  was  situated  on  the  road 
firom  Palmyra  to  Tyre,  it  would  doubtless 
participate  in  the  commerce  of  those  opu- 
lent cities.  ItwasmadeaoolonybyJuUn» 
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Gmir,  njod  m  the  rdgn  of  Angiistttt  it  h 
mentiQned  ;a»  a  ^arf  ison  town,  as  tt  re^ 
oeived  part  of  the  fifth  and  eighth  legions. 
Jf  AntoQifiOB  bulk  (the  present  temple 
ooehtti^red  and  forty  years  ailer,  it  must 
jiave  been  on  the  ruins  of  the  anoieot  one, 
thoiigh  it  10  probable  he  may  have  only 
repaired  it  to  preserve  it  from  the  decay 
with  which  it  was  threatened*  When 
Chdstianity  was  established  under  Con- 
stantioe  it  was  converted  into  a  charch, 
and  a  wall  is  still  j^maiping  which  had 
coDCf^aled  the  sanctuary  of  ihe  idols.  In 
this  stat^  it  continued  until  the  invasion 
of  the  Aiabsy  wh^i  the  building  began 
to  decay.  In  the  succeeding  wars  it  wat 
converted  into  a  place  of  defence ;  bat- 
tlenusots  were  erected  on  the  walls  and 
at  the  angles,  which  still  exist,  and  from 
that  tKpe  the  temple  itself  M  rapidly 
into  ruins* 

The  state  of  the  city  of  Baalbec,  whioh« 
besides  its  magnificent  temple,  was  at  one 
time  &inied  for  the  worship  of  Astarte  and 
for  the  beauty  of  it^  women,  is  no  less.  de« 
ploiible.  In  1751,  its  inhabiianU  were 
estimated  at  5000 ;  but  the  subsequent 
wars  of  f  he  Emir  Yonsef  apd  of  Djezaar 
rendered  it  still  more  deserted,  aud  an 
earthquidce  in  1759  almost -completed  its 
destnictipQ.  *<As  it  exists  at  this  mo- 
ment,'' aays  Mr  Rae  Wilsofi,  ^'  it  is  very 
inconsiderable ;  the  houses  are  mean,  and 
the  inhabitants  from  400  to  500,  about 
fifty  of  whom  are  Christians,  and. marked 
by  extreme  poverty.  I  had  often  occa- 
sion to  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
natives,  wjbo  followed  me  at  every  step, 
and  ^e  in  the^^atest  ^orance,  and  at* 
tach  no  sort  of  value  'to  the  beauty  and 
worth  of  those  precious  relics  of  ancient 
architecture.  Having  informed  them  that 
I  came  from  England,  they  expressed 
their  astonishment  that  any  person  should 
come  from  such  an  immense  distance 
merely  to  look  at  a  number  of  stones* 
Some  of  the  houses  appear  to  have  been 
bnilt  from  the  materials  which  th^e  ruins 
oxnplyafibrd,  yielding  a  remarkable  oom- 
meptaiy  on  various  piMssageaof  Seripture 
(Jer.  XXX.  18;  Lam.  ii.  7-9);  others  are 
patched  and  repaired  with  them,  and  the 


.finest  Corinthian  capitals  are  broken  off, 
•and  now  brought  so  low  as  to  afford  seats 
.at  the  doors-^-^^'On  the  third  day,"  aays 
Mr  Came,  "  we  came  to  the  rains  of 
Baalbec,  which,  being  approached  from 
Damascus,  are  not  seen  till  the  traveller 
-is  almost  dose  upon  them.  The  village 
Adjoining  is  very  mean,  and  contains  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  who  have  a 
mosque  and  minaret.  This  place  was 
aituated  just  between  the  limits  of  th^ 
rival  pachas,  and  was  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  neither.  We  made  our  way  to 
the  residence  of  a  wretched  Greek  priest, 
who  looked  the  picture  of  squalidness  and 
poverty,  and  resides  on  this  lonely  spot 
to  minister  to  two  or  three  score  of  Christ- 
iaos.  At  Baalbec,  as  at  other  Eastern 
jruins,  a  traveller  must  luxuriate  on  the 
pleasures  of  imagination,  for  he  will  get 
no  luxury  more  substantial.^—"  The  town 
itself,"  observes  Mr  Hardy,  **  is  one  mass 
of  ruins,  and  there  are  very  few  of  the 
houses  which  are  tenantable."  To  these 
statements  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is 
nether  industry  nor  commerce,  and  a 
little  cotton,  maioe,  and  water  melons,  are 
almost  the  only  productions  cultivated. 

The  ravaged  edifices  of  Baalbec  are 
described  by  Maundrell,  who  inspected 
them  in  1697,  Jtnd  published  >some  very 
aocurata  views  and  grouod-rplans  of  thtoi 
in  the  account  of  his  journey  from  Al^i^ 
po  to  Jerusalem*  But  the  most  minnte 
and  accurate  descriptions  are. contained 
in  a  folio  volume  published  at  London  in 
1757,  under  the  title  of  '<  Ruins  of  Baal- 
bec,* compiled  by  Robert  Wood,  from 
materials  liberally  fumisbed  by  a  gentle- 
man named  Dawkins,  who  visited  Baal- 
bec and  Palmyra  .in  1751.  Several 
changes,  however,  it  is  evident  from  the 
accounts  of  subsequent  and  recent  travel- 
lers, have  taken  place  since  the  aAMsre 
dates,  and  some  of  the  columns  then 
standing  have  been  overturned  or  de- 
stroyed. Without  entering  minutely  into 
architectural  details,  it  may  be  generaHy 
observed  that  the  great  temple  resemblos 
in^considenable  dogree,  though  it  ia  much 
more  extensive  and  magnificently  design 
ed,  St  Paul's  Ch«roh  in  CoveAt  Gardia 
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London.  It  has  an  ascent  by  a  flight  of 
marble  steps,  with  a  bold  and  grand  en- 
trance.  The  frame  of  the  door  is  said  to 
be  about  forty  feet  in  height  and  thirty 
wide,  and  approaches  in  appearance  the 
great  west  door  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London,  but  it  excels  it  in  point  of  beau- 
ty and  rich  sculpture.  The  roof,  which 
must  have  been  of  great  magni^cence,  is 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  interior  is  ex- 
posed to  the  elements.  It  is  divided  into 
three  separate  ables,  the  centre  one  being 
double  the  width  of  those  on  each  side. 
The  temple  is  nearly  200  feet  in  length, 
and  about  100  in  breadth,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  single  row  of  forty-four 
pillars,  nearly  sixty  feet  high  and  twenty- 
six  in  circumference,  which  are,  like 
the  temple,  of  a  fine  light  red  granita 
.Their  capitals  are  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  of  exquisite  workmanship ;  the 
mouldings  and  other  ornaments  of  one  side 
are  entirely  eaten  away,  probably  from 
exposure  to  the  stronger  winds,  but  the 
other  parts  are  in  good  preservation.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  interior  was  the  sanc- 
tuary or  altar  appropriated  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  idol,  which  is  richly  beautified 
with  festoons  of  flowers,  birds,  and  fruits, 
cut  in  the  most  ingenious  manner.  The 
temple  is  entered  by  a  court  now  fllled 
with  large  stones  and  broken  columns. 
The  magnificence  of  the  corridor  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  surpassed.  Its  western  aspect  is 
towards  the  plain,  and  at  the  feet  of  the 
spectator  lie  niasses  of  broken  pillars,  ca- 
pitals, and  friezes,  which  must  be  passed 
over  in  approaching  the  temple.  From 
the  north  the  vast  area  within  the  walls 
is  seen,  the  sides  of  which  are  lined  with 
ruined  chambers,  elegantly  carved  and 
adorned,  and  numerous  niches  for  sta- 
tues, now  empty.  The  south  hangs  over 
a  fountain  and  sheet  of  water  below,  in 
whose  bosom  it  is  clearly  reflected.  '*  I 
was  told,"  says  Mr  Rae  Wilson,  "  that  at 
one  time,  not  being  able  to  demolish  a 
part  of  this  temple  by  manual  labour,  the 
Mussulmans  blew  it  up  with  gunpowder, 
and  the  ruins  are  now  lying  about  in  huge 
and  awful  masses.  Some  of  these  relics 
of  aculpturei  from  their  being  so  very 


distinct,  appear  to  have  braved  all  attacks^ 
especially  those  of  Mercury  and  Jupiter 
in  the  shape  of  an  eagle,  carrying  off 
Ganymede  in  triumph,  which  are  so  fin^ 
ly  executed,  that  they  are  perhaps  supe-* 
rior  to  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  any 
country.  It  would  be  vain,  however^  to 
describe  all  the  beauties  which  crowd 
this  stupendous  structure,  captivate  the 
eye,  and  overpower  the  spectator  with 
silent  wonder.  The  whole  ceremonial  of 
heathen  mythology  is  represented  in  bas 
relief,  and  in  the  highest  style  which 
ingenuity  and  art  could  exhibit." 

LEBAOTH,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  called  also  Ben-Labaothy  Josh. 
XV.  32 ;  xix.  6. 

LED  ON  AH,  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Judges  (xxi.  19)>  which  Maun* 
drell  supposes  to  be  Chan'LdHin^  four 
leagues  southward  from  Shechem,  and 
two  from  Bethel. 

LEHABIM,  a  name  which  some  ap- 
ply to  the  Libyans,  a  very  ancient  people 
in  Africa,  from  the  third  son  of  Miz- 
raim  so  called.  In  the  Prophecy  of 
Daniel  (xi.  43),  and  of  Nahum  (iii.  9)t 
the  Lubim  are  mentioned,  who  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  are  rendered 
Lybians,  or  what  are  termed  Nubians. 
The  Lehabim  denote  colonies  of  Egyp- 
tians, but  it  is  uncertain  whether  in  the 
north  or  south. 

LEHI,  the  jaw'hone^  a  place  where 
Samson,  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass, 
inflicted  a  summary  punishment  on  the 
Philbtines,  and  where  a  cognomenal  foun- 
tain sprung  up  at  his  prayer.  Judges  xv. 
19*  The  fountain  existed  long,  and  pro- 
bably still  exists.  Some  ancient  writers 
place  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis. 

LIBANUS.    See  Lebanon. 

LIBNATH,  a  Levitical  and  refiigial 
city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah ;  and  also  a  town  in  the  canton- 
ment of  Asher,  called  in  our  version 
SihoT'LUmath. 

LIBYA.    See  Lybia. 

LOD,  1  Chron.  viii.  12.    See  Lydda* 

LODEB  AR,  a  town  mentioned  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Samuel,  the  situation  of 
which  b  unknown. 
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LUDIM,  a  people  of  Africa  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  Prophets  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  E^ekiel,  in  conjunction  with 
Phul,  or  Phut,  and  Ethiopia.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mercenary  auxiliaries  of 
the  Tyrians.  Isaiah  (Ixvi.  19)  and  Jere- 
miah (xWi.  19)  associate  Lud  with  Phul 
or  Pal,  and  describe  it  as  a  nation  which 
draws  the  bow ;  and  in  Ezekiel  (xxz.  5)  it 
is  in  oar  translation  taken  for  Lydia,  men- 
ttoned  indeed  with  the  **  mingled  peo- 
ple,'' or  AbjTssinia,  and  plainly  placed  in 
Africa,  but  distinguished  from  that  coun- 
try. Josephus  affirms  that  the  Ludim 
had  become  extinct,  having  been  extir- 
pated in  the  Ethiopian  wars.  It  is  diffi* 
cult  to  show  where  they  dwelt,  or  what 
coantry  they  possessed. 

LUZ,  a  city  of  the  Canaanites  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  afterwards  known  as 
Bethel,  Gen.  xxviii.  19 ;  xxxv.  6 ;  Josh. 
xviiL  1^  There  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  place  of  this  name  attached  to  the 
SODS  of  Joseph  near  Sichem,  Josh.  xvi. 
2,  and  it  is  principally  by  this  reference 
that  it  is  distinguished  from  ancient  Luz 
or  Bethel.  There  was  another  town  of 
this  name  in  Arabia  Petrsea  built  by  a 
man  of  Bethel,  who,  while  the  Ephraim- 
ites  were  besieging  his  native  city,  show- 
ed them  a  secret  entrance  by  which  they 
entered  and  took  the  place.  For  this 
service  they  spared  him  and  his  family, 
and  he  retired  into  the  country  of  the 
Hittites,  where  he  built  Luz,  otherwise 
LcBs,  Lasa,  or  Lussa,  Judges  i.  25. 

LYBI  A,  or  Libya,  a  province  of  Egypt 
extending  from  Alexandria  to  Cyrene, 
supposed  by  Calmet  to  have  been  peo- 
pled by  the  descendants  of  Lehabim,  son 
of  Canaan.  Sometimes  the  whole  of 
Africa  is  called  Lybia,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  occur  in  this  sense  in 
the  Old  Testament*  We  read  of  the 
Lubim,  2  Chron.  xii.  3 ;  xvi.  8  ;  Dan.  xi. 
43;  Nah.  iii.  9.  By  the  latter  Prophet 
Labim  b  rendered  Lybia,  because  of  its 
connection  with  Phut,  which  implies 
Africa,  probably  that  part  of  it  near 
and  around  Carthage.  According  to 
Josephus,  **  Phut  was  the  conductor  of 
Lj^a»  whose  settlements  were  from  him 


called  PHuUbL  It  is  beyond  the  river 
(Nile)  in  the  region  of  Mauritania.  By 
this  name  it  b  well  known  in  the  Grecian 
histories,  adjacent  to  the  region  which 
they  call  Phut." 

LYCAONIA,  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  capital  of  which  at  one  time 
was  Iconium.  In  the  time  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger  Lycaonia  was  comparatively  a 
small  district,  but  under  the  Romans  it 
received  a  greater  extent  of  territory, 
and  its  boundaries  as  well  as  its  possess- 
ors were  totally  altered.  Iconium,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Great  Phrygia, 
was  now  in  the  centre  of  Lycaonia,  and 
the  province  during  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Cappadocia  and  Cataonia,  on  the  south 
by  those  districts  inhabited  by  the  Pisi- 
dians,  and  on  the  west  and  north  by 
Great  Phrygia.  St  Paul  preached  in  this 
province.     See  Lystra. 

LYCIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
lying  between  Caria,  Phrygia,  Pisidia, 
and  Pamphylia,  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship paid  by  its  inhabitants  to  Apollo  , 
Lycius.  St  Paul  landed  at  the  port  of 
Myra  in  this  province  when  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  and  it  was  afterwards  raised  by 
Theodosius  II.  to  be  the  chief  town. 

LYDDA,  in  Hebrew  Lod,  or  Lcd, 
and  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
Lydda  or  Diospolis,  an  inland  town  on 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea-Phi- 
lippi,  not  very  far  from  Joppa,  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim.  It  appears  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  Neh.  xi.  35,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  three  toparchies  dismem- 
bered from  Samaria  and  given  to  the 
Jews,  1  Mace.  xi.  34.  In  its  vicinity  is 
Modin,  the  birth-place  of  the  Maccabees, 
St  Peter  cured  a  man  afflicted  with  the 
palsy  in  this  town,  which  caused  many  of 
the  inhabitants  to  embrace  Christianity, 
Acts  ix.  32-35.  Josephus  informs  us  that 
though  Lydda  ranked  as  a  village,  it 
yielded  to  few  cities  in  extent— -an  asser- 
tion evidently  exaggerated.  The  Jews, 
afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  estab- 
lished academies  in  different  parts  of  Pa- 
lestine, of  which  Lydda  was  one,  whero 
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the  eelebratol  Rabbi  Akiba  Wat  a  teaeher 
for  some  time.  <<  Lydda,*  says  D' Anrieux, 
**  b  situated  on  a  plflin  aboiit  a  league 
from  Rama.  It  is  to  entirely  rained  as 
to  be  at  present  a  miserable  vilYag«»  no-* 
ticeable  only  on  account  of  tbe  market 
held  in  it  once  a  week.  The  dealers  resort 
to  it  to  sell  the  cotton  and  other  commo-^ 
dities  which  they  have  collected  during 
the  week.  Here  was  fok*merly  a  hand- 
some church  dedicated  to  St  George — a 
saint  who  is  equally  in  favour  with  Turks 
and  Christians."—"  I  rode,"  says  Dr  Witt- 
man,  ''across  the  plain  of  Jaffa  and  Lydda. 
We  approached  the  town  of  Lydda,  or 
Loudda,  and  saw  the  Arab  inhabitants 
busily  employed  in  sowing  barley*  The 
soil  of  these  fine  and  extensive  plains  is  a 
rich  black  moold,  which  with  ph>per  care 
and  industrymight  berendered  extremely 
fertile.  Lydda  is  denominated  Diospolis 
by  the  Greeks,  the  eity  or  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, probably  beeauto  a  temple  had  been 
dedicated  in  its  vicinity  to  that  deity. 
Since  the  Crusades  it  has  received  from 
the  Christians  the  name  of  St  George,  on 
account  of  its  having  beien-  the  scene  of 
the  martyrdom  and  burial  of  that  saints 
In  this  city  tradition  repofts  that  the 
Emperor  Justinian  erected  a  ohurch." 

L  YD  I  A,  a  fertile  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
supposed  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Lud,  the  fourth  son  of  Sbem. 
There  are  very  few  notices  of  the  Ly- 
dians  in  the  Scriptures.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (Ixvi.  19)i 
but  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Ludim  or  Lydians  of  Egypt,  the  descend- 
ants of  Mizraim.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Egyptian  Lydia  are  imperfectly  known  i 
those  of  the  Asiatic  country  were  fre- 
quently changing,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  fixed  until  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
when  they  were,  on  the  north,  towards 
the  sea.  the  river  Hermus  i  inland,  a  chain 
of  mountains;  west^  the  Grecian  islands 
of  Ionia}  east  and  south,  the  mountain 
n^ige  of  Mesogis,  The  Apocalyptic 
church  of  Thyatira  was  iituated  in 
Lydia. 

LYSTRA,  thought  by  some  to  hav^ 
been  the  birth-plac^  of  Timothy,  a  city  of 


Lyteonia,  wh«re  n6w  stands  L«tic,  re- 
markable for  its  ruitts^  but  the  exact  site 
of  which  iA  uncertain.  "  Lystra,"  says 
Colonel  Leake,  <*  app^rs  to  have  been 
nearer  thah  Derbe  t6  Iconium,  for  St 
Panl,  leaving  that  city,  proceeds  first  to 
Lystra  and  thence  to  Derbe,  and  in  like 
manner  returns  to  Lystra,  to  Iconium, 
and  to  Antioch  of  Pisidia;  and  this  seems 
to  agree  with  the  arrangement  of  Ptole- 
my, who  places  Lystra  in  Isauria,  and 
near  Isaura,  which  seems  evideAfly  to 
have  occupied  some  part  of  the  valley  of 
Sidy  Shehr,  or  Bey  Shehr.  Under  the 
Greek  Empire,  Homonade,  Isaura,  and 
Lystra,  as  well  as  Derbe  and  Laranda, 
were  all  included  in  the  consular  province 
of  Lycaonia,  and  were  bishoprics  of  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Iconium.  The  Simi- 
larity of  name  induced  me  first  to  believe 
that  Lystra  was  situated  at  the  modem 
niisera,  but  we  find,  as  well  in  the  civil 
arrangement  of  the  cities  of  Hierodea  as 
in  two  ecclesiastical  lists  in  the  NdttiuB 
JSpiicopattatn^  that  Lystra  and  Ilistra 
were  distinct  places.  I  am  incKned  to 
think  that  the  vestiges  of  Lystra  may  be 
sought  with  the  greatest  probabiKty  of 
success  at  6r  near  Wiran  Khatoun,  or 
Khatonn  Serai,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Iconium.  Nothing  can  more 
strongly  show  the  little  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  a  knowledge  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  Asia  Minor  than  the  fact  that,  of  the 
cities  which  the  journey  of  St  Panl  has 
made  so  interesting  to  us,  the  site  of  one 
city  only  ( Iconium)  is  yet  certunly  known. 
Perga,  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Lystra,  and 
Derbe,  remain  to  be  discovered."  In  this 
city  St  Paul  cured  a  man  who  had  been 
lame  fVom  his  birth,  and  had  never  walk- 
ed; and  when  the  inhabitants  saw  this 
miracle  they  exclaimed  in  the  Lyeaonian 
dialect,  which  appears  to  have  been  Greek 
mixed  with  Syriae^  '*  The  gods  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  lik^iess  of  men.* 
The  Apostle  reoeived  the  name  of  Mer- 
cttrius,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker, 
and  Barnabas  was  designated  Jupiter. 
The  Apostle  and  his  companion  reject^ 
the  divine  hononrs  they  were  slMiut  to 
bestow  on  them,  although  it  itHm  With 
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great  (fiffieotty  that  the  eHizena  were  per- 
foaded  to  relioqakh  their  preparationB. 
St  PattI  seems  to  have  been  well  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra,  among  whom 
he  preached  with  considerable  success 
until  the  arrival  of  some  Jews  from  An* 
tioch  and  Iconium,  "  who  persuaded  the 
people,  and  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him 
out  of  the  eity,  supposing  he  had  been 
dead;  howbeit,  as  the  disciples  stood 
rottod  idM>ut  himiy  he  rose  up,  and  came 


into  the  city,  and  the  next  day  he  depaft- 
ed  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe,"  Acts  xiv. 
6-20.  The  Evangelical  historian  informs 
us  that,  after  preaching  the  gospel  in 
Derbe,  they  rrturned  to  Lystra,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Iconium  and  to  An- 
tioch  of  Pisidia,  ''  confirming  the  souls  of 
the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  con- 
tinue  in  the  faith,  and  that  they  must 
through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God." 
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MA  ACAH,  Maachah,  Maachati,  or 
Bkth-Maacba,  also  called  Abkl-Bbth- 
Maacha,  a  small  province  east  and  north- 
east of  the  Jordan  towards  Damascus,  in 
which  the  town  of  Abel  was  situated*  The 
Israelites  did  not  expel  the  Maachathites, 
but  permitted  them  and  the  Geshurites 
to  dwell  among  them.  Josh.  xiii.  13,  and 
their  Icing  assisted  the  Ammonites  against 
David,  2  Sam.  x.  8,  9*  The  cantonment 
of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  extended  to 
this  province,  Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5. 

M  A  ACH  ATH,  a  town  which  belonged 
to  the  Amorites,  situated  on  the  Jordan 
near  Mount  Hermon,  Josh.  xii.  5 ;  xiii. 
13;  1  Chron.  iv.  19*  in  the  province  of 
the  sanae  name. 

MAALEH-ACRABBIM,  a  moun- 
tain  so  called  from  the  number  of  scor- 
ptona  or  reptiles  which  infested  it,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
Numb,  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  xv.  3. 

MACEDONIA,  a  celebrated  country 
of  Greece,  having  Thrace  on  the  north, 
Thessaly  on  the  south,  Epirus  on  the 
west,  and  the  iBgean  Sea  on  the  east, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  Kittim,  the  son  of 
Javan,  whose  name  is  oflen  understood 
in  the  Hebrew  text  to  refer  to  this  coun- 
try. The  boundaries  of  Macedonia  varied 
at  different  periods  and  epochs.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  down  to  Philip,  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  limits  wer^ 
Pteonia  on  the  north,  Olympus  and  the 


Cambunian  Mountains  on  the  south,  Illy- 
ria  on  the  west,  and  the  Strymon  river 
on  the  east.  From  the  time  of  Philip  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
Romans  the  limits  were  very  extensive, 
including  the  provinces  and  mountainous 
ranges  just  named ;  and  after  it  became 
a  Roman  province,  the  coasts  of  Illyris 
Greece,  and  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  were 
also  added.  This  country  is  the  modern 
FUiba  VUajeti  of  the  Turks,  so  called 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Philippi,  now 
called  FUiba. 

After  Alexander  the  Great  conquered 
Asia  and  subverted  the  Persian  Empire, 
the  Macedonians  became  famous  through- 
out the  East,  and  the  name  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  Greeks  in  general,  the  suc- 
cessors of  that  conqueror  in  the  monarchy, 
or  to  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jews. 
In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Apocryphal 
Book  of  Esther  (xvi.  10,  14),  and  in  the 
Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (iv.  36 ; 
viii.  20).  The  Prophet  Daniel  describes 
Macedonia  under  the  emblem  of  a  he-goat 
with  one  horn,  when  he  predicts  the  over- 
throw of  the  ram  with  two  horns,  namely, 
the  Persian  Empire,  by  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  goat 
is  the  type  of  the  Grecian  or  Macedonian 
Empire,  and  of  the  King  of  Grecia,  as 
Alexander  is  designated,  Dan.  viii.  21. 
The  first  king  of  Macedonia,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  the  Pro- 
phet Daniel,  influeneedf  it  is  said,  by  an 
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oreele^  made  a  goat  his  ensign,  and  de- 
iii^ated  his  capital  city  JEg&By  or  the 
Goa^s  Town,  The  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  Roxana  was  named  the  Son 
of  the  Goat,  and  some  of  his  successors 
are  represented  on  their  coins  with  goat's 
horns.  The  following  observations  by 
Mr  Taylor  Combe,  F.  A.S.  are  of  great 
importance,  and  tend  to  illnstrate  the  pro- 
phecy of  Daniel.  **  I  had  lately  an  op- 
portunity of  procuring  an  ancient  bronze 
figure  of  a  goat  with  one  horn,  which  was 
the  old  symbol  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
dug  up  in  Asia  Minor,  aud  brought  into 
this  country  by  a  poor  Turk.  Not  only 
many  of  the  individual  towns  in  Macedon 
and  Thrace  employed  this  type,  but  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon  itself,  the  oldest  in 
Europe  of  which  we  have  any  regular 
and  connected  history,  was  represented 
also  by  a  goat,  with  this  peculiarity  that  it 
had  one  horn.  Caranus,  the  first  reputed 
king  of  the  Macedonians,  commenced  his 
reign  B.C.  814,  or  813.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  being  led  by  goats  to  the 
city  of  Edessa,  the  name  of  which,  when 
he  established  there  the  seat  of  his  king- 
dom, is  well  worthy  of  remark :  Urbem 
JBdessam^  ob  memoriam  muneriSf  Aegas^ 
populum  JSgeadas  (Justin).  Hesy- 
chius  says  that  the  Cretans  call  the  goat 
caranuSf  and  Xenophon  informs  us  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Grecian  History,  that  the 
word  caranus  signifies  lord.  Now,  in 
the  latter  case  the  word  caranus  may 
Fcem  regularly  derived  from  x«^«,  caput, 
but  in  the  former  example  it  must  be  de- 
duced from  keren,  the  Hebrew  word  for 
a  horn,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from 
the  Greek  word  *i^ec{.  This  last  ety- 
mology will  not  appear  improbable  when 
we  consider  the  difference  of  pronun- 
ciation among  the  early  Macedonians, 
who  were  esteemed  by  the  rest  of 
Greece  as  barbarians,  and  who,  we  are 
exjpressly  told  by  Strabo,  used  a  lan- 
guage different  from  that  which  was  spoken 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Greece.  If,  then, 
the  above  root  be  admitted,  and  for  this 
the  change  of  a  single  letter  is  only  neces- 
sary, it  will  appear  that  Caranu.^  was  so 
palled   in   conformity  with  on   idea  of 


power  which  was  annexed  to  the  word 
horn,  even  in  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Macedonian  history.     In  the  reign  of 
Amyntas  I.,  nearly  three  centuries  after 
Caranus,  and  B.C.  547,  the  Macedonians 
on  being  threatened  with  an  invasion  be- 
came tributary  to  the  Persians.  This  very 
event  seems  to  be  recorded  in  one  of  the 
pilasters  of  Persepolis  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
present  subject    A  goat  is  represented 
with  an  immense  horn  growing  out  of  the 
middle  of  his  forehead,  and  a  man  in  a 
Persian  dress  is  seen  by  his  side  holding 
the  horn  with  his  left  hand,  by  which  b 
signified  the  subjection  of  Macedonia. 
A  proverb  in  use  at  the  present  day  is 
grounded  upon  this  ancient  practice  of 
signifying  conquest  by  the  capture  of 
horns.     To  take  a  buU  by  the  fioms  is 
an    equivalent  phrase  for  to    conquer. 
When  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  Philip,  the  father  of 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  cities  of  Ithome  and 
Acrocorinthus,  as  a  necessary  step  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  is  re- 
ported by  Strabo  to  have  used  the  fol- 
lowing expression,  Having  caught  hold 
of  both  horns  you  will  possess  the  ox  it- 
self, thereby  meaning  that  if  those  cities, 
which  were  the  chief  defence  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, were  once  taken,  it  could  not 
but  happen  that  the  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus would  follow.     In  the  reign  of 
Archelaus  of  Macedon,  nearly  B.C.  413, 
there  occurs  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of 
that  king  the  head  of  a  goat  having  only 
one  horn.     But  the  custom  of  represent- 
ing the  type  and  power  of  a  country  under 
the  form  of  a  homed  animal  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  Macedonia.  Persia  was  represent- 
•  ed  by  a  ram.     Ammianus  Marcellinus 
acquaints  us  that  the  king  of  Persia,  when 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  wore  a  ram's  head 
made  of  gold,   and   set  with  precious 
stones  instead  of  a  diadem.  The  relation 
of  these  emblems  to  Macedonia  and  Per- 
sia is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  vision 
of  the  Prophet  Daniel  (viii.  3--8),  which, 
while  it  explains  the  specimens  of  antir 
qnity  beforq  U5,  receives  itself  in  r^turi^ 
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DO  iDConsiderable  ebare  of  illustration. 
Tbe  whole  of  this  vision  is  afterwards  ex« 
plained  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  Dan.  viii. 
21,  22,  23.  Nothing  certainly  is  more 
directly  applicable  to  overthrow  the  joint 
empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  by 
Alexander  the  Great  than  are  these  verses 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  better  authority  can  be  required 
for  the  true  meaning  of  the  single-horned 
goat  than  may  be  derived  from  the  same 
source* 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Macedonia 
were  the  Bisaltse  and  Edones  from  the 
Strymon,  westward  to  the  Thermaean 
Galf :  the  Pieres  in  Pieria,  or  the  western 
shore  of  the  Thermsean  Gulf:  the  Bot« 
tisi ;  the  Bryges  or  Phryges,  a  part  of 
whom  migrated  to  Asia  Minor ;  in  the 
north-east  the  Msedi — all  of  Thracian 
descent ;  and  the  PsBonians  of  the  Illy- 
rian  stock,  divided  into  a  number  of  se* 
parate  tribes.  Although  the  Macedonian 
traditions  allege  that  Caranus,  one  of  the 
Heraclidse,  founded  the  kingdom  thirty- 
seven  years  before  the  first  Olympiad 
in  that  quarter  afterwards  called  Upper 
Macedonia^  the  real  founder  of  a  Mace- 
donian kingdom  was  Perdiccas,  a  de- 
scendant of  Temenus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Hercules,  who  migrated  from  Argos  with 
an  Hellenic  colony,  and  settled  in  the  city 
of  Beroea  near  Mount  Bermius  in  £ma- 
thia,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Paeonia.  The 
sQccessors  of  Perdiccas  gradually  extend- 
ed their  territory  by  the  subjection  and 
expulsion  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  es- 
pecially those  of  Thracian  origin,  and  this 
small  kingdom  was  denominated  Mygdo- 
nia,  or  Macedonia,  as  it  had  formerly 'been 
called  Emathia,  both  of  which  terms  were 
derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  had 
wrought  the  mines  of  this  country  and  of 
Thrace.  The  people  formed  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Hellenes  and  other 
natives  were  termed  Macedones  or  Ma- 
cetae;  they  extended  their  conquests,  and 
the  country  was  divided  into  Lower  and 
Upper  Macedonia.  Philip  gave  to  Ma- 
cedonia its  full  extent,  and  under  his  son 
Alexander  the  Great  the  Macedonians 
hjBcame  sovereigns  of  the  world.    It  may 


be  here  observed  that  Dr  Mede  derives 
the  origin  of  the  Macedonians  from  Me- 
dia, and  among  the  medals  of  Macedo- 
nia is  one  with  a  lion  devouring  a  bull. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  subject  is 
sculptured  in  very  large  figures  on  the 
palace  of  Persepolis,  which  certainly  con- 
tributes to  prove  the  derivation  of  this 
people  from  the  East.  A  recent  writer 
contends  that  the  representation  on  the 
walls  of  Persepolis  commemorates  the 
conquest  of  Media  by  the  Persians,  and 
not  Macedonia,  that  country  being  too  re- 
mote from  the  seat  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire. From  a  medal  still  extant,  it  ap- 
pears that  Macedonia  was  divided  into 
at  least  four  provinces  under  the  Ro- 
man govemnoent  Many  medals  of  the 
first  province,  chiefly  in  silver,  are  pre- 
served, from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
Evangelical  historian  (Acts  xvi.  12)  does 
not  describe  Philippi  as  the^^^  or  chief 
city  of  Macedonia^  which  was  not  the  case 
in  any  sense,  but  as  a  city  of  tbe  first 
province  of  Macedonia. 

When  St  Paul  was  at  Troas,  **  a  vision 
appeared  to  him  in  the  night ;  there  stood 
a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  prayed  him, 
saying,  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and 
help  us."  The  Evangelical  historian  adds, 
'*  And  after  he  had  seen  the  vision,  im* 
mediately  we  endeavoured  to  go  into 
Macedonia,  assur^y  gathering  that  the 
Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  the  gospel 
unto  them."  The  result  of  this  mission 
was  the  founding  of  the  churches  of  Phi- 
lippi and  Thessalonicay  celebrated  by  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul. 

The  productions  of  Macedonia  are  va- 
rious. The  plains  are  remarkably  fertile, 
producing  excellent  corn  and  firuits ;  the 
rugged  mountains  abound  in  timber,  cat- 
tle, and  goats,  particularly  about  Edessa* 
Metals  of  all  kinds  are  found;  gold  in 
the  territory  of  Philippi  and  in  Mount 
Dysorus;  copper  in  Chalcide,  &c.  In 
manners,  religion,  laws,  and  government, 
the  Macedonians  resembled  the  other 
states  of  Greece  in  which'the  authority  of 
a  sovereign  was  acknowledged.  The 
throne  was  hereditary,  and  continued  in 
the  family  of  Carauus  until  the  slaughter 
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of  Alex^der's  family.  The  ancient  kings 
made  no  ostentatious  display  of  regal  dig- 
nity, and  Alexander  the  Great  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  wore  a  diadem 
and  robes  of  state.  The  people  were  at- 
tached to  their  princes,  and  mourned  for 
them  at  their  death  as  if  they  had  lost 
their  own  parents.  The  ancient  Mace- 
donians were  strict  in  their  morals,  and 
temperate  in  their  ordinary  mode  of  liv- 
ing, but  self-indulgent  in  their  feasts,  to 
which  no  women  were  admitted ;  and  it 
was  an  invariable  rule  among  them,  that 
nothing  should  be  divulged  which  passed 
at  their  convivial  meetings.  Their  lan- 
guage difiered  from  the  several  dialects  of 
the  Greek,  and  we  find  that  those  Greeks 
of  other  states  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Alexander  the  Great  could  not  under- 
stand a  discourse  in  the  Macedonian 
tongue.    See  Pbilippi  and  Thessalo- 

NICA. 

MACH^RUS,  or  Macherontb,  a 
town  and  fort  beyond  the  Jordan,  not  far 
from  where  that  river  discharges  itself 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  castle  was  for- 
tified by  the  Asmoneans  and  demolished 
by  Gabittlus,  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
paired by  Aristobulus,  and  made  a  strong 
place  by  Herod  the  Great.  Here  John 
the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and  beheaded 
by  order  of  Herod  Antipas. 

M  ACHPELAH,  or  }/UcvnithA,dauble, 
the  name  of  the  cave  and  field  which 
Abraham  bought  from  Epbron  the  Hittite 
ibr  the  burying-place  of  his  wife  Sarah 
near  Hebron  before  Mamre.  The  pur- 
chase  of  this  cave  and  field,  for  which 
the  Patriarch  paid  Ephron  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  **  current  money  with  the 
merchants,"  afibrds  one  of  the  earliest  no« 
tices  of  the  practice  formerly  prevalent  in 
the  East  of  depositing  the  dead  in  natural 
or  artificial  caves,  numbers  of  which  are 
still  found  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Persia.  The  cave  of  Machpelah  became, 
after  its  purchase  by  Abraham,  the  family 
sepulchre  of  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs,  and 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  of 
considerable  size  and  contained  more  than 
one  apartment.  It  was  visited  by  Ben- 
jamin of  Tndela,  and  his  account  of  it  is 


inserted  in  ^  Purchas  his  I^^rime^" 
1625.  *'  1  came  to  Hebron,  seated  !n  a 
plaine,  for  Hebron,  the  ancient  metropo- 
litan citie,  which  stood  upon  an  hill,  is  now 
desolate.  But  in  the  valley  there  is  a  field 
wherein  there  is  a  duplicitie,  that  is,  as  it 
were,  two  little  valleys,  and  there  the  citte 
is  placed :  and  there  is  an  huge  temple 
in  it  called  Saint  Abraham,  and  that 
place  was  the  synagogue  of  the  lewes,  at 
that  time  the  country  was  possessed  by 
the  Ismaelites.  But  the  Gentiles,  who 
afterwards  obtayned  and  held  the  same, 
built  sixe  sepulchres  in  the  temple,  by 
the  names  of  Abraham,  Sara,  Isaac,  lacob, 
Rebecca,  and  Lia  (Leah);  and  the  in- 
habitants now  tell  the  pilgrimes  that  they 
are  the  monuments  of  the  Patriarkes,  and 
great  summes  of  money  are  oflfered  there, 
but  surely,  to  any  lew  coming  thither, 
and  oaring  the  porters  a  reward,  the 
cave  is  shewed,  with  the  Iron  gate  open- 
ed, which  from  antiquitie  remayneth  yet 
there.  And  a  man  goeth  down  with  a 
lamp  Fight  into  the  first  cave,  where  no- 
thing is  found,  nor  also  in  the  second, 
until  he  enter  the  third,  in  which  there 
are  the  sixe  monuments,  the  one  right 
over  against  the  other,  and  each  of  them 
are  engraven  with  characters,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  every  one  of 
them  after  this  m^nneV'^Sepuiehntm 
AhrcJiam  patrU  nostril  super  quern  pizx 
sit^  and  so  the  rest,  after  the  same  ex- 
ample ;  and  a  lampe  perpetually  burneth 
in  the  cave  day  and  night,  the  officers  of 
the  temple  continually  ministering  oile 
for  the  maintenance  thereof.  Also  in  the 
self-same  care  there  are  tons  full  of  the 
bones  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  brought 
thither  by  the  families  of  Israel,  which 
even  untill  this  day  remayne  in  the  self- 
same place.**  The  word  Machpelah, 
meaning  daubie,  is  applied  rather  to  the 
field  containing  the  cave  than  to  the  cave 
itself;  and  Benjamin's  notice  of  the  two 
valleys,  forming  what  Pufchas  translates 
the  "  field  of  duplicitie,"  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  Sandys,  who  visited 
it  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
who  describes  the  Valley  of  Hebron  as 
'*  the  most  pregnant  and  pleasant  valley 
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that  eye  ever  bebeldy'*  mentions  the 
'*  goodly  temple"  buHt  by  the  Empress 
Helenay  and  afterwardts  changed  into  a 
moeque,  93  a  pkiee  of  moeh  resort  to 
Moslend  pilgrims.  The  account  by  SbH* 
derson,  who  was  there  in  the  summer  of 
160I»  agl-ees  with  that  of  the  Spanisb 
Jew,  bttt  access  to  the  cave  was  more  re** 
strieted  than  in  Benjamin's  time.  He  says, 
"  Into  this  tombe  not  any  are  suffered  to 
enter,  but  at  a  square  hole  through  a  thick 
wall  they  can  discern  a  little  light  of  a 
lamp.  The  Jewes  do  their  ceremonies  of 
prayer  there  without.  The  Moores  and 
Tarkes  are  permitted  to  have  a  little  more 
aight«  which  is  at  the  top»  where  they  let 
down  the  oyle  for  the  larope ;  the  lampe 
is  a  very  great  one,  continually  burning." 
For  upwards  of  a  century  only  two  or 
three  Europeans  have  been  able»  either 
by  daring  or  bribery,  to  obtain  access  to 
the  mosque  and  cave.  Alt  Bey,  who 
passed  as  a  Mussulman,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  his  *<  Travels;"  but  his  ac- 
count is  so  different  from  tbe  others,  and 
18  Bo  inconsistent  with  tbe  reports  of  the 
Tnrks,  tbat  its  accuracy  has  been  doubted. 
According  to  the  oommoik  statements,  the 
sepulchre  is  a  deep  and  spacious  cavern 
eat  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  mosque,  and 
is  sekiom  entered  even  by  Mahometans ; 
bat  All  Bey  describes  elioh  separate  tomb 
as  a  distinct  room  on  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  mosque,  the  entrances  of  these 
rooms  being  guarded  by  iron  gates,  and 
by  wooden  doors  plated  with  silver,  hav- 
ing bolts  and  padlocks  of  the  same  metal. 
"*  All  tbe  sepulchres  of  the  Patriarchs," 
he  says,  "  are  covered  with  rich  carpets 
of  green  silk  magnificently  embroidered 
with  gold ;  those  of  their  wives  are  red, 
embroidered  in  like  manner.  The  Sultans 
oF  Conrtantinople  furqish  these  carpets, 
which  are  renewed  from  time  to  time.  I 
counted  nine,  one  over  the  other,  upon 
the  sepulchre  of  Abraham.  The  rooms 
also  which  contain  the  tombs  are  covered 
with  rich  carpets."  This  statement  can 
only  be  reconciled  with  the  others  by 
Bopposing  that  the  Mahometans  have  put 
(bese  moQoments  upon  the  level  of  the 


floor,  immediately  over  the  supposed  rest- 
ing-places of  the  Patriarchs  in  the  cave 
nnderneath  ;  and  that  Instead  of  conduct- 
ing them  into  the  crypto  these  tombs 
above  ground  are  only  shown  to  ordinary 
visitors. 

MADMANNAH,  or  Medemens,  a 
city  first  given  to  Judah  and  afterwards  to 
Simeon,  Josh.  xv.  31 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  49; 
Isa.x.  31. 

MADON,  the  true  reading  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  Maron,  a  place  in 
Syria  about  thirty  miles  from  Antioch,  to 
the  north  of  Libanus. 

MAGDALA,  a  citadM  and  tower 
mentioned  in  the  Maccabees,  situated 
near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  and  Gadara^ 
sometimes  designated  Magdala  of  Gad^ 
ara  by  the  Jews.  Mary  Magdalene,  or 
Mary  of  Magdala,  was  probably  named 
firom  this  places 

MAGED,  or  Mageth,  a  Transjordan 
town,  probably  the  same  with  Maachah, 
1  Mace.  V.  36. 

MAHANAIM,  a  Levitical  city  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Merari  on  the 
brook  Jabok  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  which 
received  this  name  from  Jacob,  because 
he  saw  here  a  vision  of  angels,  Gen. 
xxxii.  2;  Josh,  xiii*  29*  30;  xxi.  38; 
1  Chron.  vi.  80.  ft  was  the  seat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ish-bosfaeth  after  the  death 
of  Sauli  and  David  retired  to  it  during 
'the  usurpation  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  ii. 
9-12;  xvii.  xviii.,  &c.  In  the  Vulgate 
it  is  sometimes  simply  called  Castra^  or 
The  Camp, 

MAKAZ,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
1  Kings  iv.  9»  supposed  by  Calmet  to  be 
Makieshf  the  jaw-toothy  or  En-hakh&rey 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (xv. 

19). 

MAKELOTH,  an  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  Wilderness^  thought  to 
be  Malathis,  which  Eosebius  and  Jerome 
place  in  the  south  of  Judah,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Hebron. 

MAKKEDAH,  called  Markd  in  the 
First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (v.  26,  38), 
a  town  of  Judah  which  Eusebius  places 
eight  miles  east  from  Eleutheropolis, 
Josh.  XV.  41. 
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HAXTESH,  a  part  or  street  of  Jeru- 
salem,  which  divided  the  upper  from  the 
lower  city,  mentioned  by  the  Prophet 
Zephaniah  (i.  11).  It  is  called  the  Pa/- 
ley  ofKedron  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast, 
vhere  goods  were  exposed  for  sale. 

MALLOSy  a  city  of  Cilicia,  2  Mace. 
V.  30. 

MAMRE,  rebelliotis,  or  bitter;  or, 
ihat  changes^  that  barters ;  or,  fat^  or 
elevatedy  the  name  of  a  plain  celebrated 
as  the  residence  of  Abraham  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah  at 
Hebron,  and  so  designated  from  a  certain 
Amorite  named  Mamre,  the  brother  of 
Aner  and  Eshcol,  and  the  friend  of  the 
Patriarch,  Gen.  xi  v.  1 3.  The  word  ailon^ 
in  some  places  translated  a  plain  and  in 
others  an  cak^  is  generally  considered  to 
denote  the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  are  large  and 
diffusive,  and  the  foliage  a  deep-green,  in- 
terspersed with  clusters  of  reddish-white 
flowers.  In  the  passage  where  Mamre  is 
first  mentioned  as  the  place  where  Abra- 
ham dwelt  and  <<  builC  an  altar  to  the 
Lord,**  Gen.  xiii.  18,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  tree  is  simply  meant,  under 
the  wide-spreading  branches  of  which  he 
encamped  with  his  household.  According 
to  Dr  Boothroyd,  the  verse  just  cited 
should  be  translated,  <'  Then  Abraham 
removed  his  tent,  and  came  and  dwelt  at 
the  turpentine  tree  of  Mamre,  an  Amorite, 
which  was  by  HebronT  Sozomen,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  informs  us  that 
this  tree  existed  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  was  celebrated  for  pilgrimages, 
and  for  a  great  fair  occasioned  by  the 
concourse  of  persons ;  and  an  old  writer 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  states  that  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
was  then  in  existence,  and  that  the  pil- 
grims carried  it  away  in  pieces  on  ac- 
count of  its  pretended  virtues.  There  were 
several  opinions,  however,  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  the  tree ;  some  thought  it  as 
old  as  the  creation,  and  that  it  was  under 
it  Abraham  entertained  the  angels;  others 
supposed  that  it  grew  from  a  staff  which 
one  of  those  celestial  guests  of  the  Pa- 
triarch left  in  the  ground.    The  tree  of 


Mamre,  in  a  word^  was  regarded  with  such 
extraordinary  superstition  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians,  that  Constantine  wrote  to 
Eusebius  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  then 
Bishop  of  Csesarea,  requesting  him  to 
exercise  his  episcopal  authority,  and 
throw  down  the  altar  which  had  been 
erected  before  it,  that  the  grosser  forms 
of  idolatrous  worship  it  received  might 
be  prevented.  The  Emperor  directed  a 
church  to  be  built  in  which  the  regular 
sacrifices  of  religion  might  be  performed. 
Sozomen  mentions  a  well  which  was  dug 
by  Abraham,  and  several  cottages  buiH 
by  him.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  according 
to  the  translation  of  Purchas,says,  **In  the 
very  field  of  duplicitie  (Machpelah)  the 
monuments  of  the  ancient  house  of  our 
father  Abraham  are  yet  extant  and  to  be 
seene,  and  a  fountayne  springeth  out  be- 
fore it,  and  no  man  may  build  an  house 
there,  for  the  reverence  of  Abraham."  It 
is  rightly  conjectured  that  these  ruins, 
which  are  still  shown  as  the  "  house  of 
Abraham,*''  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
convent,  and  pilgrims  and  travellers  have 
forgotten  that  Abraham  was  a  "  dweller 
in  tents,"  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  had  a  house  in  Canaan.  The  an- 
cient city  of  Hebron  is  called  Mamre, 
Gen.  xxiii.  1 9 ;  xxxv.  27*  The  adjoining- 
district,  which  is  known  as  the  Valley  of 
Hebron,  is  an  oblong  hollow,  or  valley 
diversified  with  rocky  hillocks,  groves  of 
fir,  and  some  plantations  of  vines  and 
olive-trees. 

M ANASS£H,/or^«f/ii/fteM,  or  he  ihat 
is  forgotten,  a  cantonment  of  Judea  or 
Canaan,  so  called  from  Manasseh  the  head 
of  the  tribe,  the  elder  son  of  Joseph.  The 
allotment  of  this  tribe  lay  on  both  sides 
of  the  Jordan,  one  half  receiving  as  its 
portion  the  country  of  Bashan  from  the 
river  Jabbok  to  Mount  Libanus,  and  the 
other  half  the  country  between  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  to  the  south  and  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  to  the  north,  having  the  river 
Jordan  to  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  west.  When  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh came  out  of  Egypt  it  numbered 
32,200  men  upwards  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  under  the  conduct  of  Gedaliah,  tho 
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fiOD  of  Pedali2ur,  Numb.  ii.  20>  2K  In 
the  Book  of  Joshua  we  read  that  <<  the 
children  of  Manasseh  could  not  drive  out 
the  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  but  the 
Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land." 
This  must  mean  that  they  felt  the  attempt 
impossible  when  trusting  to  their  own 
resouroesy  and  allowed  this  consciousness 
to  discourage  them,  forgetting  that  God 
had  promised  to  exert  his  omnipotence 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  their  inherit- 
aace.  They  thus  tacitly  declined  the 
Divine  assistance  pledged  to  them,  and 
though  they  were  able  to  ^'  put  the  Ca- 
naanites  to  tribute,'*  they  could  not  '<  ut- 
terly drive  them  out,"  Josh.  xvii.  12, 13. 
The  distinguished  warrior  who  led  the 
"  Lord's  host"  was  not  bound  to  fight  for 
those  who  did  not  seek  his  counsel,  or 
who  ohose  to  act  as  if  independent  of  his 
authority  and  direction.  It  is  very  evident 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Tribes  after 
their  settlement  in  the  Promised  Land, 
that,  except  when  Joshua  led  them  in  per- 
^  SOD,  they  did  not  implore  the  Divine  aid, 
and  were  consequently  left  to  their  own 
resources,  until  extraordinary  occasions 
led  them  to  beseech  that  help  which  they 
habitually  neglected. 

MAON,  home^  or  habitation;  other- 
wise, crimen  or,  by  sin,  a  city  in  the  south 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  Nabal  the  Carmelite  had 
great  possessions,  Josh.  xv.  55;  1  Sam. 
xziii.  24,  25 ;  xxv.  2.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  Msenois  or  Mceonis  which  Eusebius 
phu»es  in  the  vicinity  of  (laza,  and  the 
Menseum  mentioned  as  near  Beersheba. 

MARAH,  or  Mara,  bitterness,  the 
oame  which  the  Israelites  gave  to  a 
place  in  the  Wilderness  of  Shur,  where 
they  found  the  water  so  bitter  that  nei- 
ther they  nor  thev  cattle  could  drink  it 
This  produced  a  murmuring  against 
HoBCfl,  who,  after  prayer  to  God,  was 
shown  a  kind  of  wood  which  made  the  wa- 
ter palateable.  Josephus  says  that  Moses 
used  the  wood  which  he  found  by  chance 
at  his  feet,  but  the  Mahometans,  who  call 
the  wood  ahah,  maintain  that  the  Hebrew 
legislator  received  it  by  succession  from 
the  Patriarchs,  Noah  having  kept  it  in 


the  Ark,  and  delivered  it  to  his  posterity'. 
Some  interpreters  have  hinted  that  Moses 
took  a  very  bitter  wood,  such  as  aloes, 
that  the  power  of  God  might  be  the  more 
remarkable  in  sweetening  those  waters. 
Moses  himself  tells  us  that  <Uhe  Lord 
showed  him  a  tree  which,  when  he  had 
cast  into   the  waters,   the  waters  were 
made  sweet,"  Exod.  xv.  25.     The  use  of 
certain  plants  and  juices  in  correcting  the 
bad  qualities  of  water  admits  of  ample' 
illustration.     It  is  popularly  understood 
or  conjectured  that  the  original  induce- 
ment of  tite  Chinese  to  use  tea  was  to 
correct  the  bad  qualities  of  their  water, 
and  the  first  colonists  from  our  own 
country    who    peopled   some  parts   of 
America  infused  branches  of*  sassafras 
into  the  water  they  found.     Niebuhr, 
speaking  of  the  Nile,  observes,  *<  The 
water  is  always  muddy,  but  by  rubbing 
with  bitter  almonds,  prepared  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  the  earthen  jars  in  which 
it  is  kept,  this  water  b  rendered  clear, 
light,  and  salutary;"  and  Mr  Roberts,  in 
his  <<  Oriental  Illustrations,"  has  some  in- 
teresting   observations    concerning  the 
practice  of  the  Hindoos  with  reference 
to  this  subject     As  it  respects  Marah, 
Burckhardt  informs  us  that  he  frequently 
inquired  amongst  the  Bedouins  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  Arabia  if  they  possessed  any 
means  of  effecting  such  a  change  by 
throwing  wood  into  water,   or  by  any 
other  process,  and  he  could  never  learn 
that  such  an  art  was  known.     This  is  a 
very  important  fact,  for  if  such  a  tree 
mentioned  by  Moses  and  such  a  process 
of  rectification  were  locally  unknown,  the 
necessity  for  the  Divine  indication  of  the 
tree,  and  probably  its  being  endowed  with 
peculiar  qualities  for  the  occasion,  be- 
comes apparent,  and  proves  that  such 
trees  do  not  exist  as  a  common  or  obvious 
resource,  otherwise  they  would  be  known 
to  the  Arabs,  to  whom  they  must  be  uf 
incalculable   value.      Yet    Burckhardt, 
after  he  proceeds  a  few  miles  to  a  valley 
called  the  Wady  Gharendel,  very  incon- 
sistently observes  that  this  Wady  con- 
tains, among  other  trees  and  shrubs,  tlu^ 
\hQXfiys\ir\ihgharhad{j[>eganumretusitm\ 
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which  he  says  is  extremely  common  in 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  is  also  found 
in  the  sands  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  and 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,    *'  Its 
small  red  berry,"  he  continues,  "  of  the 
size  of  the  grain  of  the  pomegranate,  is 
very  juioy  and  refreshing,  much  resem- 
btiiig  a  ripe  gooseberry  in  taste,  but  not 
so  sweet.     The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of 
it,  and  I  was  told  that  when  the  shrub 
produces  large  crops  they  make  a  con- 
serve of  the  berries.     The  gharhad  de- 
lights in  a  sandy  soil,  and  reaches  its  ma- 
turity in  the  height  of  summer,  when  the 
ground  is  parched  up,  exciting  an  agree- 
able surprise  in  the  traveller  at  finding 
BO  juicy  a  berry  produced  in  the  driest 
soil  and*  season.^'     In  a  note  to  this  he 
asks, "  Might  not  the  berries  of  this  shrub 
have  been  used  to  sweeten  the  waters  .of 
Marah?"     AfVer  quoting  our  trandation 
of  the  text,  he  says  that  the  Arabic  read- 
ing of  the  passage  is  different,  and  per- 
haps more  correct-1**  And  the  Lord  guided 
him  (Moses)  to  a  tree,  of  which  he  threw 
something  into  the  water,  which  then  be- 
came sweet."    Burckhardt  proceeds — *'  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any^Aar- 
kcui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Howara, 
but  Wady  Gharendel  is  full  of  this  shrub. 
As  these  conjectures  did  not  occur  to  me 
when  I  was  on  the  spot,  I  did  not  inquire 
of  the  Bedouins  whether  they  ever  sweet- 
ened water  with  the  juice  of  the  berries, 
which  would  probably  effect  this  change, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  juice  of  pome- 
granate grains  expressed  into  it."     This 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  what  he  stated 
before,  that  he  had  inquired  among  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  if  they  had  any  means  of 
effecting  such  a  change,  and  they  an- 
swered in  the  negative*    But  there  are 
other  reasons  for  rejecting  Burokhardt's 
supposition.    It  is  evident  that  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  have  shown 
Moses  «uch  a  common  plant  as  the  ghar-^ 
kad,  nor  is  it  likely  that  Moses,  who  had 
himself  lived  a  number  of  years  in  the 
Desert,  would  be  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  berries,  if  they  had  any 
curative  property;  and,   in  particular, 
the  Israelites  w&e  at  Marah  in  April, 


when  the  gharkad  could  have  no 
OS,  according  to  Burokhardt's  own  ac- 
count, the  fruit  does  not  attain  roalority 
till  the  middle  of  summer.  Niebukr, 
moreover,  informs  us  that  when  be  was 
on  the  spot  where  this  miracle  was  per- 
formed, he  inquired  about  the  wood  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  an  effect,  but  he 
obtained  no  information  on  the  subject. 
The  water  in  these  parte  continttes  bad 
to  this  day,  and  if  the  diseov^y  of  wood 
possessing  such  a  corrective  quality  had 
been  communicated  to  Moses,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  lost. 

With  respect  to  the  locality  of  Marali, 
Dr  Shaw  thinks  that  these  waters  may  be 
properly  fixed  at  Corondel,  where  there 
is  a  small  rill,  which,  unless  it  be  diluted 
by  the  dews  and  rains,  is  very  brackish. 
Another  traveller,  who  made  a  journey 
from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai  in  1 722, 
informs  us  that  at  the  foot  of  the  moon- 
tain  **  Hamam  el  Faron,  there  is  a  aosall 
but  nost  delightful  valley,  in  which,  at 
a  place  caUed  Garondu,  is  a  rivulet  which 
comes  from  the  mountain,  the  water  of 
which  is  tolerably  good  and  plentiful,  and 
very  dear."    Pococke  says  that  there  is 
a  mountain  known  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  £1  Marah,  and  towards  the  Red 
Sea  is  a  salt  well  called  Birhammer, 
which  is  probably  the  same  have  called 
Marah.    These,  however,  are  mere  con- 
jectures.    The  Israelites  wandered  three 
days  in  the  Wilderness  before  they  came 
to  Marah,  but  as  we  do  not  know  that 
these  were  three  complete  days'  joarnk% 
what  distance  made  a  day's  journey  for 
such  a  numerous  and  eneumbered  mul- 
titude, nor  the  precise  point  from  which 
to  begin  the  computation,  a  considerable 
latitude  may  be  allowed  in  looking  for 
Marah.    Proceeding  «llong  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  south  by  east,  over  an  al- 
ternately   stony,    sandy,  and    gravdly 
plain,  the  country  b^ins  to  be  billy,  with 
sand  hills  near  the  coast,  and  at  length 
the  barren  bed  of  a  winter  torrent  is 
found  called  Wady  Amaraht  the  same 
in  sound  and  meaning  as  Marah^  a  few 
miles  south  of  which  there  is  a  well  called 
/Totc^ra,  which  both  Niebuhr  and  Burck* 
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hardt  agree  in  eonsidering  the  Marah  of 
Scripture.  This  spot  is  fif^y  miles  dis- 
tant from  Suez,  where  the  Israelites  are 
supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea, 
and  forty  miles  from  Ain  Motua.  The 
distance  from  eitfter  point  would  be  a 
good  three  days'  journey  for  such  a  body 
as  the  Hebrews,  and  the  distance  would 
not  be  too  short  if  we  suppose  them  to 
have  started  from  some  point  between 
Ain  Mousa  and  Wady  Sdur.  The  well 
at  Howara  lies  among  rocks  about  a  hun- 
dred pacsea  from  the  road,  and  its  water 
is  so  bitter  that  men  cannot  drink  it,  and 
even  camels,  unless  very  thirsty,  refuse 
to  taste  it.  It  occurs  on  the  customary 
road  along  the  coast  from  Suez  to  Sinai ; 
and  Burckhardt  observes  that  there  is  no 
other  well  absolutely  bitter  on  the  whole 
coast  as  far  as  Ras  Mohammed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  "  The 
complaints,''  he  adds,  **  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  water  by  the  Children  of  Israel, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sweet 
water  of  the  Nile,  are  such  as  may  be 
daily  beard  from  the  Egyptian  peasants 
and  servaata  who  travel  in  Arabia.  Ac- 
customed from  their  youth  to  the  excel- 
lent water  of  the  Nile,  there  is  nothing 
they  so  much  regret  in  countries  distant 
from  Egypt)  nor  is  there  any  Eastern 
people  who  feel  so  keenly  the  want  of 
good  water  aa  the  present  natives  of 

MARALAH,  a  place  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Zebnlun,  Josh.  xix.  1 1. 

MARESHAH,  orMARESSA,  caUed 
also  Morisheth  and  Morasthi^  a  city  of 
Judah,  of  which  the  Prophet  Micah  was 
a  native.  It  was  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  Eleutheropolis,  and  near  it,  in 
the  Valley  of  Zephathah|  was  fought  a 
famous  battle  between  Asa,  king  of  Judah, 
and  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian.  In  the  latter 
times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  Ma- 
reshah  and  several  other  southern  cities 
of  Judah  belonged  to  Idumea.  It  was 
peopled  by  the  Jews  and  their  allies  in 
the  time  of  John  Uyrcanus.  Alexander 
Jannsus  took  it  from  the  Arabians,  and 
Pompey  restored  it  to  its  first  inhabitants. 
Gabinius  rebuilt  it,  but   the  Parthians 


destroyed  it  in  the  war  of  Antigonus 
against  Herod. 

MARIAMNE,  a  tower  built  by  Herod 
the  Great  at  Jerusalem,  so  called  irom 
his  queen  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Aristobulus,  and  of  Alex- 
andra, daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  high  priest 
of  the  Jews. 

MAROTH,  a  place  near  Jerusalem. 

MARS-HILL,  a  locality  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  where  St  Paul  addressed  a 
celebrated  discouise  to  the  Athenians. 
See  Areopagus. 

MASHAL.    See  Mishal. 

MASREKAH,  an  Idumean  city,  and 
probably  a  plantation  of  vines,  Gen.xxxvi. 
36 ;  1  Chron.  i.  47. 

MASS  A,  an  encampment  of  the  Is- 
raelites at  Rephidim. 

MALTANAH,  a  stotion  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  Wilderness. 

MEARAH,  a  river  mentioned  by 
Joshua  (xiii.  4),  otherwise  the  river  Ma- 
goras  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
between  Sidon  and  Berytus. 

MECHERATH,  the  birth-place  of 
Hepher,  one  of  David's  valiant  men,  1 
Chron.  xi.  36. 

MEDEBA,  or  Mbdaba,  a  city  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
according  to  Eusebius  not  far  from  Hesh-  • 
bon,  where  Joab  obtained  a  memorable 
victory  over  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians. 
The  Prophet  Isaiah  assigns  it  to  Moab 
(xv.  2),  because  the  Moabites  took  it  from 
the  Israelites,  whereas  Josephus  ascribes 
it  to  the  Arabians,  because  they  beeame 
masters  of  it  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy.  The  inhabitants 
of  Medeba  having  killed  John  Gaddis, 
brother  of  Judas  Maocabmus,  as  he  was 
passing  to  the  country  of  the  Naba^ 
thseans,  his  brothers  Simon  and  Jonathan 
.  revenged  his  death  on  the  children  of 
Jambri,  when  they  were  conducting  a  bride 
to  her  husband.  Burckhardt  describes 
the  ruins  of  this  town,  which  still  retains 
its  ancient  name. 

MEDIA,  or  Medena,  a  celebrated  and 
extensive  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
33d  and  40th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Hyreania  and 
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Parthia,  on  the  west  by  Assyria  and  Ar- 
menia, on  the  south  by  Persis  and  Su- 
siana,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  Medes  are  said  to  have  been 
the  descendants  of  Madai,  the  third  son 
of  Japheth.  They  intermarried  with 
people  of  other  tribes,  who  were  induced 
to  settle  in  the  country  on  account  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  became  a  great 
and  powerful  nation,  divided  into  various 
clans,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  they  were 
originally  called  Arii,  and  consisted  of 
six  tribes,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  Magi.  Dejoces  united  these  tribes 
into  one  nation,  which  became  the  ruling 
people  in  Asia«  Some  also  understand 
the  Medes  to  have  been  the  natives  who 
previous  to  Cyrus  ruled  in  Eastern  Asia, 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus. 

The  Medes  were  first  brought  under 
the  Assyrian  yoke  either  by  Pul^  or  by 
his  immediate  successor  Tiglath-pileser, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  they  re- 
volted, and  fell  into  anarchy  until  the 
•  reign  of  Dejoces.  We  read  that  Tig- 
lath-pileser, who  is  thought  to  be  the  Ar- 
baces  of  the  ancient  historians,  carried 
away  the  Israelites,  whom  he  took  out 
of  Judea,  and  "  placed  them  in  Halah 
and  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in 
the  cities  of  the  Medes,"  2  Kings  xvii.  6 ; 
xviii.  11.  Shalmanezer,  his  grandson, 
separated  Media  from  Assyria,  and  De- 
joces, or  Arphaxad,  as  he  is  called  in  the 
Book  of  Judith,  became  its  first  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  Previous  to  this 
Media  appears  to  have  been  a  province 
of  the  early  Assyrian  Empire.  The  an- 
cient history  of  this  country,  however,  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  truth  from  fable. 

Media  may  be  properly  designated  a 
kingdom  from  the  reign  of  Dejoces  to 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  after  that 
event  we  may  date  the  rise  of  the  Em- 
pire of  the  Medes,  which  lasted  till  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  when  the 
Persian  Empire,  into  which  it  merged, 
arose ;  for  we  learn  from  Xenophon  that, 
after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  went 
to  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  the  empire, 


and  succeeded  the  king  of  the  Medes. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
chronological  dates  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Medes,  it  may  be  briefly 
observed  that,  according  to  Herodotus, 
Dejoces  was  at  first  (Aosen  as  a  judge  by 
the  people  after  their  separation  firom 
Assyria,  and  while  he  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  he  discharged  his  duties  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  justice.  When  be 
resigned  his  office  it  was  found  necessary 
to  stem  the  prevailing  anarchy  by  the 
election  of  a  king,  and  Dejoces  was 
placed  on  the  throne  with  universal  ap- 
plause, B.C.  710,  according  to  some  his* 
torians,  and  B.C.  728,  according  to  others. 
No  sooner  was  he  invested  with  the  au* 
preme  authority  than  he  became  a  tyrant, 
yet  he  is  said  to  have  enacted  various 
laws  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  have  civilized  to  a  considerable 
degree  his  unpolished  subjects.  He  built 
Ecbatana,  which  he  made  his  capital,  and 
erected  in  it  a  stately  palace  as  the  royal 
residence.  Resolving  to  extend  the  limits 
of  his  kingdom,  Dejoces  invaded  Assyria, 
at  that  time  governed  by  its  king  Ne- 
buchadonosor.  The  Median  sovereign 
was  met  by  the  latter  in  the  plains  of 
Ragau,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Medes  were  totally  defeated, 
and  Dejoces  slain  after  a  reign  of  fifty- 
three  years.  The  Assyrian  king  reduced 
several  cities  of  the  Medes,  and  among 
those  was  Ecbatana,  which  he  almost 
destroyed.  Dejoces  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Phraortes,  who  invaded  Persia, 
and  is  said  to  have  rendered  that  country 
subject  to  the  Medea. 

In  opposition  to  this  statement  of  He- 
rodotus, some  historians  contend  that 
Persia  was  not  subdued  by  Phraortes, 
but  by  his  son  and  successor,  Cyaxares  I. 
It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  Phraortes 
conquered  several  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  extended  his  power  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia.  He  laid 
siege  to  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria, 
where  the  greater  part  of  his  army  perish- 
ed, and  he  was  himself  slain,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-two  years.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son,  Cyaxares  I.     This  prince 
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recovered  the  territories  taken  by  the 
Assyrians^  and  marched  against  Nine- 
veh, which  he  closely  besieged,  but 
from  which  he  was  compelled  to  retreaty 
and  defend  his  own  kingdom  against  a 
formidable  army  of  Scythians  who  threat- 
ened to  invade  Media.  A  battle  ensued 
between  the  Medes  and  the  ScythianS}  in 
which  the  former  were  totally  defeated) 
and  the  conquerors  not  only  overran 
Media  but  the  greater  part  of  Upper 
Asia,  pursuing  their  victorious  career 
through  Syria  to  the  confines  of  Egypt 
It  is  said  that  Cyaxares,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  impossibility  of  overcoming 
his  invaders  by  force,  had  recourse  to 
stratagem,  and  invited  the  Scythians  to 
a  general  feast  prepared  in  every  family 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Each  host 
intoxicated  his  guest,  and  in  that  condi- 
Hon  the  Scythians  were  massacred.  The 
Medes  afterwards  engaged  in*  war  with 
the  Lydians,  and  it  was  during  a  battle 
between  the  two  armies  that  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  had  been  fore- 
told by  Thales  the  Milesian,  astonished 
and  terrified  the  contending  parties.  A 
peace  was  negotiated  by  the  mediation 
of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Cilicia,  which 
vas  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of  Asty- 
ages  the  eldest  son  of  Cyaxares,  and 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Lydian  chief. 
Cyaxares  then  resumed  the  siege  of  Ni- 
neveh in  conjunction. with  the  king  of 
Babylon,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a 
strict  alliance ;  their  united  forces  took 
and  destroyed  the  city,  and  totally  over- 
threw the  Assyrian  Empire.  This  event 
commenced  the  successes  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Cyaxares,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  two  great  collateral  empires 
of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  which 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  monar- 
chy. The  two  conquerors  joined  their 
forces  agunst  Pharaoh  Necho,  whom 
they  def<;ated  near  the  Euphrates,  and 
compelled  to  resign  what  he  possessed  or 
had  taken  from  the  Assyrians.  The  re- 
daction of  Ccelo- Syria  and  Phoenicia  fol- 
lowed ;  they  laid  waste  Samaria,  Galilee, 
and  Scythopolis,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and 
took  Jehoiakim  prisoner.     They  then 

VOU  II. 


turned  their  united  armies  against  Per- 
sia, and  achieved  the  complete  conquest 
of  the  whole  Assyrian  Empire.  Th» 
Prophet  Ezekiel  enumerates  the  princio' 
pal  nations  subdued  by  Cyaxares  and 
Nebuchadnezzar, 

Cyaxares  died  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  As- 
tyages,  who  some  contend  is  the  Aha- 
Buerus  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Esther. 
This  prince  was  the  father  of  Cyaxares 
lln  called  Darius  the  Mede  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  who  was  sixty-two  years  of 
age  when  Belshazzar  was  slain  at  the 
capture  of  Babylon.  Astyages  gave  his 
daughter,  whom  he  had  by  a  former  wife, 
in  marriage  to  a  Persian  grandee  named 
Cambyses  in  the  same  year  his  son  Cy« 
axares  II.  was  born,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage sprung  the  celebrated  Cyrus,  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and 
the  restorer  of  the  Jews  to  their  country 
and  their  temple.  Astyages  died  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-four  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cyaxares  II.,  otherwise  Darius 
the  Mede,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Cyrua. 
During  his  reign  those  hostilities  com* 
menced  between  the  Median  and  Baby* 
Ionian  Empires  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  latter.  When  Cyax* 
ares  summoned  the  Persians  to  his  aid, 
Cyrus  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Me- 
dian army,  and  defeated  Neriglissor, 
which  happened  twenty-one  years  before 
the  conquest  of  Babylon ;  and  as  Cyrus 
h^ld  the  empire  in  conjunction  with 
his  uncle,  Cicero  dates  the  period  of 
Neriglissor's  defeat  as  the  commence* 
ment  of  that  prince's  reign.  By  this 
battle  Media  gained  the  ascendant,  and 
maint^ed  a  very  extensive  dominion 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian 
Empire.  In  conjunction  with  Cyrus, 
Cyaxares  divided  his  empire  into  one 
hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  the  go- 
vernors of  which  were  under  three  pre* 
sidents,  of  whom  the  Prophet  Daniel 
was  appointed  the  chief.  Cyaxares  II. 
reigned  thirty  years  over  Media  and  the 
conquered  countries,  and  two  years  over 
Babylon.  After  his  death  Media  was 
annexed   to    the   Persian  Empire    by 
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Cyras,  and  its  history  is  involved  with 
that  of  the  latter.  The  Persians  assamed 
the  language,  manners,  customs,  dress, 
and  religion  of  the  Medes,  and  thus  both 
nations  became  one  people. 

After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  in  turn  overthrew  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, a  dynasty  was  founded  in  the  north 
of  Media  by  a  deposed  governor  called 
Atropates,  which  maintained  itself  even 
during  the  Parthian  supremacy.  Media 
was  therefore  divided  into  Southern  or 
Great  Media,  and  Little  Media,  consisting 
of  Atropatene  and  the  northern  strip  of 
land  along  the  Caspian  Sea,  inhabited 
by  rude  nations  for  the  most  part  inde- 
pendent :  North  Media,  extending  along 
the  Caspian,  is  little  known  in  modem 
times ;  Mongols  and  Afghans  are  the  free 
nations  residing  in  that  region.  Media 
Atropatene,  the  modern  Azerhijan^  is 
bounded  by  Great  Media  on  the  east,  by 
Armenia  and  Matiana  on  the  west,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast,  and  a  part  of  Matiana.  Ecbatana, 
the  modern  Hamadan^  was  the  capital 
of  Great  Media,  and  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  kings.  The  whole 
country  of  Media  included  the  provinces 
now  called  Azerbijan,  ShirVan,  Kilan, 
and  the  western  half  of  Masandran  and 
Irak — provinces  particularly  celebrated 
for  horses.  The  northern  parts  of  Me- 
dia, lying  between  the  Caspian  Moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  are  cold  and  barren, 
but  the  southern  parts  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  are  called  the  Oardens  of 
Persiti. 

The  constitution  of  the  ancient  Medes 
was  despotic ;  their  kings  were  absolute, 
and  under  no  control.  Their  laws  and 
religion  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Persians;  and  there  was  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  former,  which  is  prominently 
noticed  by  the  Prophet  Daniel,  that  when 
once  these  were  enacted  it  was  not  in 
the  king's  power  to  repeal  them,  or  to 
reverse  a  decree  he  had  sanctioned.  Of 
this  we  have  a  very  remarkable  iUus^ 
tration  in  the  Book  of  Esther.    Ahasue- 

• 

nis  oould  not  recall  the  decree  of  exter- 
mination against   the  Jews   which  he 


sanctioned  by  the  contrivance  of  Haman, 
but  he  granted  them  permission  **  in 
every  city  to  gather  themselves  together, 
and  to  stand  for  thehr  life ;  to  destroy,  to 
slay,  and  to  cause  to  perish,  all  the  power 
of  the  people  and  province  that  would 
assault  them,  both  little  ones  and  women, 
and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a  prey." 
All  which  the  king  could  do  in  compli- 
ance with  Esther's  request  was  to  give 
the  Jews,  by  a  new  decree,  such  a  power 
to  defend  themselves  as  might  render  the 
former  decree  ineffectual.  The  result 
was,  that  when  the  Jews  were  attacked 
at  the  time  specified  in  the  decree  pro- 
cured agunst  them  by  Haman  they  stood 
on  the  defensive,  and  put  to  death  eight 
hundred  men  in  Shushan,  and  no  few^ 
than  75,000  of  their  enemies  in  the  pro- 
vinces, who,  in  consequence  of  this  absurd 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  not- 
withstanding the  well  known  change  in 
the  disposition  of  the  king,  obstinately 
persevered  in  measures  of  active  hostility 
against  the  Jews.  Every  reader  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  case  of  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  who  was  miraculously  preserved 
in  the  den  of  lions  from  being  a  victim 
to  this  law. 

The  kings  of  the  Medes  were  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  when  they  ap- 
peared in  public  they  were  attended  by 
numerous  guards,  consisting  of  the  first 
nobility,  their  wives,  children,  and  con- 
cubines forming  part  of  their  retinue  even 
when  they  headed  armies  in  the  field. 
When  the  Medes  concluded  alliances, 
they  sealed  them  with  the  blood  of  the 
contracting  parties — a  custom  which  they 
are  said  to  have  introduced,  and  which 
prevailed  among  the  Eastern  nations  in 
the  Roman  times.  Their  ceremony  on 
this  occasion  was  to  tie  together  with  a 
hard  bandage  the  thumbs  of  their  right 
hands  until  the  blood,  starting  at  the 
extremities,  was  discharged  by  a  slight 
cut,  which  they  mutually  sucked,  and 
the  league  or  contract  thus  formed  was 
esteemed  peculiarly  solemn.  They  en- 
joined polygamy,  and  it  is  also  said  that 
every  individnalwas bound  by  law  to  mun- 
tain  seven  wives,  if  his  circumstances 
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permitted.    Some  writers  allege  that  the  in  the  Adriatic^  was  east  upon  an  island 

Medes  were  the  first  who  made  eunuchs,  called  Melita;  and  the  only  question, 

but  others  ascribe  this  practice  to  the  according  to  Bryant,  is,  which  is  the  sea 

They  are  said  to  haye  reared  called  the  Adriatic,  and  what  island  can 


numbers  of  large  dogs,  whom  they  trained  be  found  in  this  sea  under  that  name, 

to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  relations,  con*  Having  found  the  island  hitherto  called 

sidering  it  dishonourable  to  be  buried.  Meleda,  which  was  designated  MeliU^ 

Nothing  is  known  of  their  arts,  learoing,  Melitene^  and  MeliUusa^  by  the  ancient 

andcommerce,  before  they  were  incorpo-  geographers,  after   refuting  the   argu« 

rated  with  the  Persians.   They  appear  to  ment  of  Bochart  that  Malta  is  an  Adriatic 

have  applied  their  energies  to  warlike  island,  which  that  writer  maintained  on 

exercises,  especiaUy  archery  and  horse-  the  authority  of  the  poets  and  of  a  few 

manship,  their  cavalry  being  as  celebrat-  later  historians  who  have  extended  the 

ed  amoDg  the  ancients  as  was  the  Per-  Adriatic  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  after 

sian  infantry  in  subsequent  times.  producing  some  very  conclusive  evidence 

MEGIDDO,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  to  prove  that  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  com- 

Manasseh  where  King  Josiah  was  defeat-  prehended  within  the  great  Illyrian  Gulf, 

ed  and    mortally  wounded  by  Pharaoh  and  never  reached  farther,  Bryant  asks, 

Necho,  Josh.  xvii.  11 ;  Judges  i.  27 ;  2  *' Where,  then,  was  St  Paul  shipwrecked  ? 

lOngs  xxiii.  29t  30.   Herodotus  mentions  Certainly  between  Italy  and  Illyria,  that 

this  victory,  and  says  that  Necho  obtain-  is,  the  opposite  continent.    Is  Malta  to 

ed  it  at  Magdolos,  evidently  a  corruption  be  found  in  this  situation  ?    It  is  far  oflT, 

of  Megiddo.     The  waters  of  Me^iddo  in  a  sea  that  has  no  affinity  or  connection 

are  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  with  these  events.   But  the  other  Melita, 

(v.  19).     This  city  is  supposed  to  have  noticed  by  Scylax,  Pliny,  and  others,  is 

been  situated  in  or  near  the  Plain  of  situated  in  the  Adriatic,  agreeable  to  the 

Efidraelon,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  Apostle's  accoont,  and  therefore  Melita 

many  battles.  lUyrica  is  certainly  the  island  there  men* 

'UE-J ARKO'Sj  the  waters  of  Jarkon^  tioned."      This  writer    strengthens  his 

a  pkce  in  the  territory  of  Dan,  Josh,  argument  by  adverting  to  the  character 

xix.  46.  -of  the  inhabitants  as  stated  by  the  Evan- 

MEKONAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  gelical  historian,  who  describes  them  as 

Jadah  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Nehe-  barbarians^  and  he  argues  that  this  could 

miah  (xi.  28),  which  Jerome  conjectures  not  be  applied  to  Malta,  which  was  first 

was  situated  between  Eleutheropolis  and  ccdonized  by  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards 

Jerusalem.  inhabited  successively  by  Carthaginians, 

MELITA,  an  island  off  which  St  Paul  Greeks,  and  Romans.    •<  Who  will  be  so 

was  slupwrecked  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  hardy,"  he  asks,  **  as  to  denominate  an}- 

and  generally  supposed  to  be  the  cele-  of  these  nations  barbarous  ?     They  were 

brated  Island  of  Malta.    The  situation  of  each  of  them  renowned  for  arts,  of  great 

the  island,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  -power  and  wealth,  and  of  particular  ele- 

vfaich  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  gance  and  refinement.     As  the  ancestry 

Apostles,  has  been  a  subject  of  curious  was  good,  the  posterity  did  not  fall  off. 

and  minute  investigation,  and  it  has  been  The  testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus  suffi  ^ 

maintained  by  some  learned  writers  that  cienUy  vindicates  them  from  the  charge 

Malta  IS  not  and  could  not  possibly  be  of  being  barbarians.  We  have  an  account 

the  island,  but  that  it  is  the  island  still  of  some  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  island 

called  Meleda  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  off  (Malta)  that  will  serve  to  guide  our  judg- 

the  coast  of  lUyricum.  The  most  zealous  ment  concerning  this  people.  The  temples 

Bttpporter  of  this  opinion  is  Bryant.    In  of  Juno  and  Hercules  appear  to  have  been 

the  Evangelical  history  we  are  informed  very  magnificent  and  of  great  extent,  and 

that  the  vessel  being  tossed  for.  some  time  the  coins  that  were  originally  struck  there 
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are  said  to  be  of  no  ordinary  east.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  those  even  of  the  lower 
cla98  were  rude  and  savage,  because  from 
them  St  Paul  experienced  the  utmost 
civility.  But  if  we  take  a  view  of  Melita 
Ill3nrica,  the  scene  will  be  changed,  and 
the  appellation  will  be  found  to  be  more 
applicable.  The  character  of  the  Illy- 
rians,  near  whom  this  island  was  situated, 
is  represented  as  barbarous  beyond  mea- 
sure. Modern  travellers  report  of  Malta 
that  it  harbours  no  serpents — a  blessing, 
we  are  told,  bequeathed  to  the  island  by 
St  Paul  at  his  departure.  If  this  be  true 
of  Malta,  what  is  allowed  as  a  test  of  the 
Apostle  having  been  upon  the  island  is 
a  proof  to  me  that  he  never  was  there. 
As  there  are  no  serpents  now,  my  con- 
clusion is  that  there  never  were  any,  and 
consequently  it  could  not  be  the  place 
where  St  Paul  exhibited  the  miracle." 

These  are  very  important  observations, 
and  as  they  involve  no  point  of  faith  or 
doctrine,  but  simply  contend  for  the  ex- 
act locality  of  an  island  mentioned  in  the 
Apostolical  history,  they  are  worthy  of 
attention.  The  island  of  Melita,  or  Jfe- 
leda^  in  the  Adriatic,  becomes  invested 
with  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  maintain  it  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  Apostle's  landing  after  his  shipwreck. 
It  is  distinguished  in  no  remarkable  man- 
ner in  modem  times,  unless  we  take  into 
account  its  celebrity  for  its  MeliUei  catuli^ 
or  lap  dogSf  still  great  favourites  of  the 
ladies,  under  the  name  of  Italian  or  Maltese 
greyhounds.  At  the  same  time,  Bryant, 
and  those  who  maintain  his  views,  have 
to  contend  with  men  distinguished  for 
learning  and  criticism,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Grotius,  Beza,  Bo- 
chart,  and  Bentley,  besides  the  generally 
received  opinion,  and  the  universal  tradi- 
tion preserved  among  the  inhabitants 
from  the  Apostolic  times,  that  Malta 
is  the  island  designated  Melita  by  the 
Evangelical  historian.  Those  who  con- 
tend for  the  Meleda  of  the  Adriatic 
have  also  closely  examined  the  course 
of  the  winds,  especially  the  Eurocly- 
don,  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
voyage.     The  Euroclydon  (AcU  xxvii. 


14)  is  the  Greek  name  of  a  wind  very 
dangerous  in  the  Levant,  or  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  usually 
said  that  this  wind  blows  from  the  north- 
east, but  it  is  perhaps  what  the  British 
seamen  designate  a  Levanter,  which  is 
not  confined  to  any  point  of  the  compaasy 
and  which,  by  constantly  veering  about, 
is  attended  with  great  danger.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  the  sacred  narrative, 
that  the  same  winds— the  south-east,  the 
east-south-east, and  the  east,  would  equal- 
ly drive  the  ship  to  Malta  in  a  direct 
course  from  Crete,  and  that  the  fears  of 
the  seamen  of  falling  on  the  Syrte9^  or 
quicksands  (Acts  xxvii.  17),  were  un- 
founded in  that  case,  as  these  quicksands 
are  supposed  to  refer  to  Syrtis  Major,  a 
large  bank  of  sand  near  the  country  Gy- 
rene on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  which  a 
strong  north-east  wind  would  carry  the 
vessel  direct  from  Claudai  and  as,  if  they 
were  making  towards  the  Adriatic  Me- 
leda, they  were  going  farther  from  them. 
This  is,  therefore,  one  very  important 
objection  to  Bryants  theory,  but  there  is 
another  which  is  still  stronger.  It  will 
be  observed  in  the  history  that  St  Paul 
and  his  company,  after  having  wintered 
at  this  disputed  island  of  Melita,  landed 
at  Syracuse  in  Sicily  (Acts  xxviii.  12, 
13),  and  thence  proceeded  to  Rh^um  in 
Itidy;  but  if  the  Adriatic  Melita  is  the 
island,  the  proper  course  of  the  ship 
would  have  been  direct  to  Rhegium 
without  going  near  Syracuse,  whereas  in 
a  voyage  from  Malta  to  Italy  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pass  Syracuse  before  they 
could  arrive  at  Rhegium.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Melita  at  the  time  are  indeed 
called  barbarians,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  a  very  low  state  of  civi- 
lization ;  but  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
narrative  it  rather  appears  that  this 
term  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  csrowd, 
consisting  of  the  lowest  orders,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  superstitious  of  thepeo- 
ple,  who  gathered  in  astonishment  round 
the  shipwrecked  Apostle  and  his  compa- 
nions ;  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  altogether  rude  and  savage,  as  they 
are  highly  complimented  in  the  sacred 
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nairatiTe — "The  barbarous  people  shew- 
ed us  no  little  kindness,  for  they  kindled 
a  fire,  and  received  us  every  one,  because 
of  the  present  rain,  and  because  of  the 
cold."  Moreover,  we  further  read — after 
the  affair  of  the  venomous  animal  which 
St  Paul  shook  from  off  his  band  to  the 
amazement  of  those  simple  and  untutored 
Maltese,  who  were  about  to  idolize  the 
man  as  a  god  whom  they  had  previously 
concluded  was  a  murderer — ^that  *'  in  the 
same  quarters  were  possessions  of  the 
chief  man  of  the  island,  whose  name  was 
Publias,  who  received  us,  and  lodged  us 
three  days  courteously ;  and  it  came  to 
|>as8  that  the  father  of  Publius  lay  sick 
of  a  fever  and  of  a  bloody  flux,  to  whom 
Paul  entered  in  and  prayed,  and  laid  his 
hands  on  him,  and  healed  him."  Now, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Romans  had 
such  an  establishment  in  the  small  Adria- 
tic Melita  whicb  required  the  residence 
of  a  particular  officer  there ;  and  it  is 
very  vnlikely  that  the  ship  belonging  to 
Alexandria,  in  which  the  Apostle  sailed, 
should  have  chosen  such  a  place  for  the 
purpose  of  wintering,  which  implies  an 
arrival  before  the  stormy  season. 

These  statements  incline  us  to  the  ge- 
neral opinion  that  Malta  is  the  Melita  of 
the  Evangelical  narrative,  although  the 
observations  of  Bryant  and  others  who 
adopt  the  opposite  view  are  entitled  to 
great  consideration.  The  Apostle  does 
not  appear  to  have  preached  publicly  in 
the  island,  or  to  have  used  any  endea- 
vour to  found  a  Christian  church.  He 
was  most  probably  swayed  by  the  illite- 
rate and  superstitious  condition  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  well  aware,  as  he  exem- 
plified in  all  his  travels  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  Christianity  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  a  civilized  people,  he  left  the 
l^tese  as  he  found  them,  grateful  for 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  he  had  re- 
ceived, but  without  making  any  promi- 
nent effort,  or  any  effort  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  recorded,  to  enlighten 
them  by  the  gospel. 

The  situation  and  extent  of  Malta  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  well  known, 
and  its  history,  ancient  and  modern,  is 


accessible  to  every  reader  in  a  variety  of 
works.    It  is  the  centre  of  a  group  now 
a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  former  times  the  residence  and 
the  property  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
who,  after  they  had  been  driven  by  the 
Saracens  from  Jerusalem,  first  established 
themselves  at  Acre  and  next  in  the  is- 
land of  Rhodes,  from  which  they  receive 
ed  the  title  of  Knights  of  Rhodes^  whence 
they  withdrew  to  Candia,  and  then   to 
Malta.    Malta  contains  two  cities,  and 
twenty -two  villages,  the  original  capital 
having  been  Citta  Vechia,  or  Rohatto, 
which  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  elevation, 
commanding  a  view  not  only  of  the  whole 
island,  but  sometimes  the  coasts  of  Afri- 
ca and  Sicily,  about  seventy  miles  dis- 
tant,  can  be   seen.     It  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop ;  its  ancient  cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated to  St  Paul,  and  it  contains  several 
churches  and  religious  houses.     Conti- 
guous to  the  catacombs  of  the  cathedral 
is  an  excavation  formed  in  a  rock  of 
limestone,  about  twenty  feet  square,  which 
is  designated  the  Cave  of  Si  Paul^  and 
the  priests  attach  many  miracles  to  its 
materials.    The  bouse  of  Publius,  the  go- 
vernor, whose  father  the  Apostle  cured, 
is  also  shown.     The  name  of  St  Paul  is 
also  bestowed  on  a  bay,  near  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Apostle,  supposed  from  an  inscription  to 
have  been  built  in  1510.     This  ruined 
edifice,  continued  during  a  considerable 
pmod  a  place  of  refuge  for  murderers  and 
other  atrocious  criminals.     <<  It  was  the 
practice,"  says  Mr  Rae  Wilson,  <*  of  those 
who  committed  offences  of  great  magni- 
tude to  procure  absolution  by  making 
annually  a  pilgrimage  to  this  spot,  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  loaded  with  heavy 
chains  attached  to  their  feet  and  arms. 
On  approaching  it  they  kneel  upon  an 
open  space,  repeat  a  prayer,  with  an 
enumeration  of  their  crimes,  and  on  ris- 
ing proceed  to  the  door,  where  they  pros- 
trate themselves,  and  are  sprinkled  with 
holy  water.    After  this  they  are  permit- 
ted to  enter,  when  each  separately,  with 
an  audible  voice,  repeats  the  summary 
of  offences  with  which  his   conscience 
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reproaches  him ;  they  are  then  directed  to 
rise,  and  after  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  their  breasts,  it  is  followed  by 
prayers  and  exhortations  from  the  ecclesi* 
astics.  The  completion  of  the  ceremony 
having  been  thus  understood  to  accom- 
plish a  perfect  act  of  purification,  the 
chains  are  thrown  off,  and  they  are  ab- 
solved from  their  sins." 

Malta,  which  in  the  time  of  St  Paul 
was  a  desert,  is  at  present  one  of  the  most 
densely  peopled  islands  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  certainly  the  most  of  any 
portion  of  £urope.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cumino, 
is  108,251  acres,  and  for  this  there  is  a 
population  of  nearly  123,000  persons, 
including  the  British  troops  and  their 
families.  These  islands  are  very  fertile, 
producing  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  fruits  of 
exquisite  flavour,  and  all  kinds  of  garden 
plants*  The  sheep  are  very  prolific,  and 
there  are  several  thousands  of  homed 
cattle  and  horses.  Mr  Jowett,  in  his 
**  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean," expatiates  at  some  length  on  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  peculiar  situa-* 
tion  of  Malta  as  the  **  common  centre  of 
co-operation  and  correspondence"  for 
missionary  stations  in  the  islands  and 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean* 
"  The  climate  of  this  island,"  he  observes, 
*<  js  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ex* 
tremely  fine,  and  during  summer,  though 
hot,  it  is  very  far  from  unhealthy.  Bri- 
tish protection  is  here  fully  enjoyed,  to- 
gether with  a  degree  of  comfort  seldom 
to  be  attained  in  foreign  countries,  ren- 
dering it  a  specially  eligible  residence  for 
a  missionary  family.  In  various  ways 
this  celebrated  island,  entrusted  to  our 
country  as  a  portion  of  that  mass  of  power 
which  Divine  Providence  has  comnutted 
to  her,  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  might  be  rendered  the  means 
of  supplying  to  these  shores  not  only  the 
blessings  of  this  life,  but  the  higher  and 
more  enduring  blessings  of  that  which  is 
to  come." 

MEMPHIS,  in  Hebrew  Mot^H,  a  cele- 
brated city  and  metropolis  of  Egypt,  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  this  name  in  the 


Prophecy  of  Hosea  (ix.  6),  but  designated 
NoPH  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  EzekieL 
Memphis,  now  called  Old  Mesr,  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  and  is  alleged 
by  Herodotus  to  be  so  designated  from 
Menes,  who  altered  the  direction  of  the 
Nile.    It  was  situated  on  the  western 
bank  of  that  river  above  the  Delta,  and 
was  scarcely  inferior  to  Thebes  in  exteat 
and  in  the  magnificence  of  its  edifices* 
This  city  contained  the  famous  temple  of 
Phtha,  or  Vulcan,  that  of  Serapis,  the 
hierarchical  college,  the  royal  residence* 
the  white  fort,  and  was  in  its  splendour 
long  after  the  time  of  Joseph.     Even  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  inferior  only  to 
Alexandria  in  size  and  population.     Au- 
thors are  not  agreed  concerning  the  epoch 
of  its  foundation,  but  it  continued  to  be 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  the  Pharaohs, 
who  strove  to  make  it  a  rival  of  their 
more  ancient  capital  Thebes.     Memphis 
being  situated  nearer  the  month  of  the 
Nile,  sank  Thebes  and  its  hundred  gates 
into  oblivion,  as  it  commanded  the  Valley 
of  Egypt,  communicated  by  canak  with 
the  Lakes  Moeris  and  Mariotis,  and  thus 
became  the  centre  of  wealth,  commerce, 
and  the  arts.  It  maintained  its  splendour 
till  Cambyses  invaded  Egypt,  who  greatly 
diestroyed  its  magnificent  temples  and 
celebrated  buildings,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  outrages  the  city  suffered  from 
the  Persian  conqueror,  it  preserved  such 
traces  of  its  magnificence  as  to  be  ranked 
among  the  first  cities  in  the  World.   When 
Alexandria  was  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  Memphis  was  gradually  depopu- 
lated by  the  migrations  of  its  inhabit- 
ants to  the  new  and  more  favoured  city. 
Under  the  Emperor  Augustus  it  was 
nevertheless  still  a  great  city,   and  it 
was  then  esteemed  the  second  in  Egypt. 
After  that  period  it  declined,  the  Arabs 
effecting  its  complete  destruction  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  the  site  of  a  city, 
which  Diodorus  Siculus  says  was  seven 
leagues  in  circumference,  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  among  the  learned.    The 
Arabs,  who  took   Memphis  by  storm, 
and  reduced  it    to  a  mass    of  ruins, 
founded  their  new  capital  Ai  CahirOf 
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or  The  Viciorioust  now  Grand  Cairo» 
more  to  the  north  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  this  ancient  and  magni- 
ficent city  famished  both  materials  and 
inhabitanta  for  the  modem  metropolis 
of  Egypt.  The  rains  of  Memphis  are 
still  found  near  a  village  called  MyURa* 
hjfnehj  Manufy  or  Memf,  within  sight  of 
the  Pyramids,  about  «ix  leagues  from 
Cairo.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
wonderful  Liabyrinth  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotusi  but  the  lakes  noticed  by  him  and 
Strabo  have  not  entirely  disappeared. 

The  niin  of  Memphis  was  thus  predict- 
ed by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah — *<Othou 
daughter  dwelling  in  Egypt,  furnish  thy- 
self to  go  into  captivity,  for  Noph  shall 
be  waste  and  desolate,  without  an  inhabit- 
ant." Ezekiel  announces — *<  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  I  will  also  destroy  the 
idols,  and  I  will  cause  their  images  to 
cease  out  of  Noph,  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
These  predictions  have  been  literally  ful- 
filled, and  so  rapidly  has  the  work  of 
destruction  proceeded,  especially  since 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  nothing  ex- 
cept the  Pjrramids  and  the  great  plam 
of  mummies  attest  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  the  once  magnificent  capital 
of  the  Pharaohs  stood.  Successive  gene- 
rations of  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Arabians,  have  plundered  Memphis  in  the 
wantonness  of  victory,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  transferring  its  monuments  to  Alex- 
andria or  Cairo,  and  it  is  now,  what  the 
Prophet  predicted  it  would  eventually 
become,  **  waste  and  desolate,  without  an 
inhabitant."    See  Egypt. 

MEPH  AATH,  a  Levitical  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  Josh.  xiii.  18 ;  xxi.  37* 

MEUAN,  or  Merrua,  a  people  of 
Arabia  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Baruch 
(iii.  23). 

MERIBAH,  strife  or  contention^  the 
name  of  the  station  at  or  near  Rephi- 
dim  where  the  Israelites  murmured  for 
water  and  Moses  struck  the  rock,  which 
instantly  discharged  a  limpid  stream. 
^  The  celebrated  rock  of  Meribah,"  says 
Mr  Carne,  *'  still  bears  striking  evidence 
of  the  miracle  wrought  about  it,  and 


is  quite  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  nar- 
row valley,  which  is  here  about  two 
hundred  yards  broad.  There  are  four 
or  five  fissures,  one  above  the  other, 
on  the  face  of  the  rock,  each  of  them 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  few 
inches  deep.  What  is  remarkable,  they 
run  along  the  breadth  of  the  rock,  and 
are  not  rent  downwards ;  they  are  more 
than  a  foot  asunder,  and  there  is  a  chan- 
nel worn  between  them  by  the  gushing 
of  the  water.  The  Arabs  still  reverence 
this  rock,  and  stufiP  shrubs  into  the  holes, 
that  when  any  of  their  camels  are  sick 
they  may  eat  of  them  and  recover.  Two 
of  the  holes  at  this  time  were  filled  with 
reeds  for  this  purpose,  and  they  believe 
it  to  be  endowed  with  a  peculiar  virtue. 
The  rock  is  of  beautiful  granite,  and  is 
about  fifteen  yards  long,  five  in  height, 
and  four  in  width."    See  Rephidih. 

MEROM,  THE  Waters  of,  a  lake 
near  the  head  of  the  Jordan,  afterwards 
called  Lake  Semechon,  and  nowBcihr-el^ 
Houle,  Josephus  says  that  it  is  about 
seven  miles  long  and  three  and  a  half 
broad,  which  may  probably  refer  to  its 
condition  when  swollen  by  the  melted 
snows  of  Lebanon,  for  at  other  times  it 
is  described  as  little  better  than  an  ex- 
tensive marsh  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows,  without  appearing  to  mingle  with 
its  waters,  but  distinctly  preserving  its 
current.  The  lake  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
wide  and  solitary  plain;  along  the  brink, 
and  in  its  shallow  parts,  it  is  covered  with 
reeds  and  rushes ;  its  waters  are  muddy, 
and  reputed  unwholesome,  yet  it  contains 
some  fish.  Its  shores  are  uninhabited 
except  on  its  eastern  border,  where  there 
are  a  few  villages.  There  are  no  hills 
near  it,  but  its  level  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  Sea  of  Gralilee,  firom  which 
circumstance  it  probably  derived  its  name, 
the  Waters  of  Merom  literally  signify- 
ing the  higher  waters.  Some  commen- 
tators allege,  and  there  are  circum- 
stances which  appear  to  favour  this  con- 
clusion, that  the  Waters  of  Merom  rather 
refer  to  the  river  Kishon  in  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  than  to  the  Lake  now  described. 
In  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xi.  5-7))  we  are 
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informed  thatwbentheconfederated  kings 
of  the  Canaanites  <<  were  met  together, 
they  came  and  pitched  together  at  the 
Waters  of  Merom  to  fight  against  Israel ;" 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  as  the  kke  was 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  leagues  within  the 
territory  of  the  confederates,  it  was  more 
likely  they  would  meet  Joshua  on  their 
frontiers  than  allow  him  to  march  so  far 
into  their  country  without  giving  them 
battle. 

MEROZ,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Kishon,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  having  refused  to  assist  their  bre- 
thren when  they  fought  against  Sisera, 
were  put  under  an  anathema. 

MESHA,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Grenesis  (x.  30),  was  probably  the  same 
as  Mount  Meesius.  The  sons  of  Joktan 
possessed  the  whole  country  between 
Mount  Maesius  and  the  mountains  of 
Sephar,  or  Sepharvaim. 

MESOBAH,  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles  (xi.47)>  of  which 
nothing  is  known. 

MESOPOTAMIA,  the  country  be- 
tween the  riverSf  fi'om  t^vof,  middle^  and 
ff-oTtf^of,  a  rtvcTf  in  Hebrew  Aram^Na" 
haraim^  that  is,  Syria  of  the  two  rivers. 
The  word  Aram^  in  its  common  sense,  is 
equivalent  to  Syria,  but  in  an  extended 
signification  it  cdso  comprehends  at  least 
the  northern  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Aram,  the  son  of  Shem.  Thus,  in  addi- 
tion to  Aram-Naharaimf  or  Syria  of  the 
two  rivers^  namely,  the  country  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  is  pro- 
perly rendered  Mesopotamia,  Gen.  xxiv. 
10,  where  Nahor  resided  in  the  city  of 
Haran,  we  have  this  country  mentioned 
again  as  Padan^Aram,  or  The  Plain  of 
Syria^  Aram  of  Dameucus,  Aram  of 
Zobahf  Aram  Beth'Rehob,  and  Aram  of 
Maachdy  indicating  the  districts  of  Aram 
or  Syria  which  were  the  provinces,  and 
contained  the  cities  of  Damascus,  Zobah, 
Beth-Rehob,  and  Maacha.  Both  Homer 
and  Hesiod  apply  the  Scriptural  name 
AramfBuns  to  the  people  whom  the  more 
modern  Greeks  designated  Syrians, 

The  Greek  name  Mesopotamia  indi- 


cates the  same  region  as  the  Arcam-Na* 
haratm  of  the  Hebrews^  of  the  identity 
of  which,  and  of  Padan^Aram^  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  yet  the  precise  limits  of  the 
country  which  either  term  describes  can- 
not be  well  ascertained.    It  would  seem 
to  include  all  the  region  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  yet  it  is  only  ap- 
plied to  the  great  pliun  extending  sonth- 
ward  of  Mount  Maesius,  which  stretches 
between  the  rivers  in  the  north  of  this 
region,  and  entirely  changes  the  aspect 
of  the  country ;  that  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  this  point  being  rugged  and  monn- 
tainous,  and  that  to  the  south-east  being 
for  the  most  part  of  a  flat  and  sandy 
character,  the  extreme  south-eastern  por- 
tion excepted,  formerly  called  Babylonia 
and  Chaldea,  and  now  Irah  Arabi — a 
soil  naturally  rich,  the  fertility  of  which 
was  as  remarkable  in  remote  antiquity, 
when  innumerable  canab  intersected  it 
in  all  directions,  as  it  is  now  sterile  and 
destitute  of  inhabitants.    Many  parts  of 
the  north-western  portion  called  Meso- 
potamia Proper  are  naturally  fertile^  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  enclose  the 
country,  or  on  the  tributary  brooks  and 
streams,  the  whole  r^on  is  a  complete 
scene  of  melancholy  desolation,  and  is 
little  better  than  a  continuation  of  the 
Great  Desert  of  North  Arabia,  solely  in- 
habited by  the  Bedouins.   The  air  is  de- 
scribed as  very  pure  in  Mesopotamia^  but 
in  the  sandy  deserts,  by  which  the  southern 
portion  is  surrounded,  the  heat  of  sum* 
mer  is  considered  most  oppressive  even 
by  the  natives,  who  are  inured  to  sultry 
heats. 

This  country  is  distinguished  as  the 
first  dwelling  of  men  after  the  Deluge. 
Here  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  begun, 
which  caused  the  memorable  confusion  of 
tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  the  human 
race;  and  here,  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Shi- 
nar,  arose  that  mighty  city  of  antiquity, 
Babylon  the  Great,  which  is  now  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Here  Phaleg,  Heber, 
Terah,  and  Abraham,  Sarah,  Rebekafa, 
Rachel,  and  Leah,  were  bom,  and. here 
Jacob  fed  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law 
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Laban  for  so  many  yean  in  the  north  and 
north-eastern  parts,  which  are  stiU  the 
most  fertile  and  pleasant  districts  of  this 
desolate  region,  containing  numerous  rich 
pastures  and  pleasant  hills,  although  the 
vant  of  water  prevents  large  portions  of 
Datnrally  fertile  soil  from  being  produc* 
tiTe.  Balaam  the  prophet  was  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  there  was  a  king  or  chief 
in  it  who  was  a  great  conqueror,  called 
Chushan-rishathaim,  from  whose  tyranny 
Othniel  delivered  the  Israelites,  Judges 
i.  8-10.  Mesopotamia  was  merged  into 
the  Assyrian  Empire  till  its  overthrow, 
when  it  successively  formed  part  of  the 
Babylonian,  Medo-Persian,  Macedonian, 
asd  Parthian  Empires,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  comprised  in  modem  Persia. 
There  were  some  of  the  "  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia**  present  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
feastof  Pentecost,  who  heard  thcApostles 
speak  in  **  their  own  tongue  of  the  won* 
derfal  works  of  God.* 

MICHM  ASH,  a  town  which  Eusebius 
places  about  nine  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Jemsalem. 

MICHMETHAH,  a  town  belonging 
to  the  half-tnbe  of  Manasseh,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Ephraim,  Josh.  xvi.  6. 

MIDIAN!  TES,  the  descendants  of 
Midian,  the  fourth  son  of  Abraham  and 
Eetnrah,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  Land  of  Midian"  south  of  the  Moabites 
in  Arabia  Petraea.  In  Scripture  they  are 
often  confounded  with  the  Ishmaelites, 
Geo.  ixv.  2-4;  xxxvk  35;  xxxvii.  28;  1 
Chron.  i.  33 ;  Isa.  Ix.  67*  They  appear 
to  have  been  nomades,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants ;  they  amassed  great  wealth, 
and  possessed  sveral  cities,  Numb.  xxxi. 
9,  10,  32-36;  Judges  viti.  24-26;  Isa. 
Ix.  6;  Hab.  iti.  7«  There  was  no  heredi- 
tary enmity  between  this  people  and  the 
Israelites,  and  only  a  few  tribes  connected 
themsdvea  with  the  Moabites,  who  were 
exterminated  upon  the  same  principle 
that  foreigners,  who  excite  people  to  rebel 
against  their  legitimate  sovereign,  are  in 
modem  times  condemned  to  capital  pu- 
nishment by  the  government  agunst 
^hich  the  offence  is  committed.  Those 
tribes  of  the  Midianites  who  refirained 


from  warfare  with  the  Israelites  were  in- 
cluded among  the  nations  with  whom 
alliances  might  be  formed,  but  in  later 
times  they  acted  in  such  a  hostile  manner 
that  no  permanent  peace  could  be  pre- 
served with  them.     The  Midianitish  wo- 
men seduced  the  Israelites  into  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal-Peor,  for  which  Jehovah  di- 
rected Moses  to  take  a  thousand  men  of 
each  tribe,  and  send  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  the  high 
priest  Eleazar,  to  execute  vengeance  upon 
them.    Phinehas  marched  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  having  with  him, 
some  commentators  allege,  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  and  the  sacred  trumpets  of 
the  tabernacle :  he  defeated  and  slew  five 
of  their  kings  or  chiefs,  and  the  Prophet 
Balaam  was  involved  in  their  calamity, 
and  loat  his  life.    The  Israelites  took  the 
women,  children,  flocks,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  the  Midianites,  and  burnt  their 
cities,  forts,  and  villages.    About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  event 
two  kings,  named  Zebah  and  Zalmunna, 
appeared  as  their  leaders  in  a  war  against 
the  Israelites,  assisted  by  the  Amalekites 
and  other  Arabian  allies.    Those  com- 
bined forces  ravaged  Judea  for  seven 
years,  and  the  Israelites  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  mountains,  or  shelter 
themselves  in  caves  and  fortresses.    Gi- 
deon delivered  his  country  from  those 
fierce  invaders,  and  they  never  afterwards 
contended  with  the  Hebrews.  They  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  a  powerful  nation, 
distinguished   for  their   enterprise  and 
riches ;  but  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  their  distinctive  name  was 
lost,  and  they  merged  into  the  general 
appellation  of  Arabs. 

Besides  being  confounded  with  the  Ish- 
maelites in  the  Scriptures,  the  Midianites 
are  also  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Nabathseans  and  Kadarenes,  the 
descendants  of  Nabaioth  and  Kedar,  the 
sons  of  Ishmael,  and  they  were  occasion* 
ally  so  incorporated  with  the  Moabites 
that  Moses  appears  to  have  regarded 
them  as  almost  one  nation.  To  all  those 
nations  they  were  indeed  related,  being 
descended  on  the  one  side  firom  Abraham* 
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and  on  the  other  from  Lot;  and,  accord- 
ing as  they  happened  to  reside  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  their  coun* 
try,  they  joined  either  the  Moabites  or 
the  Ishmaelites.  The  most  ancient  ac« 
count  of  thb  people  is  that  of  their  war 
with  Hadad  the  Horite,  when  Midian  was 
smitten  by  him  in  the  fieid  of  Moab;  and 
the  next  is  that  of  their  purchasing  Joseph 
from  his  brothers,  and  conveying  him 
into  Egypt,  where  they  sold  him  as  a 
slave.  Many  years  after  this  event  Moses 
in  his  flight  from  Pharaoh  arrived  in 
Midian,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Jethro,  the  priest  or  prince  of  a  prin- 
cipal tribe  of  the  southern  Midianites  near 
the  Red  Sea.  The  other  circumstances 
connected  with  their  history  are  already 
mentioned. 

The  government  of  the  Blidianites  was 
a  kind  of  aristocracy,  yet  their  chiefr  are 
styled  kings*  In  religion  the  northern 
tribes  appear  to  have  attached  themselves 
to  the  idolatries  and  abominations  of  the 
Moabites,  but  those  in  the  south  followed 
a  more  philosophical  system,  which  they 
maintained  long  after  the  others  were 
sunk  in  superstition.  Their  manners  dif- 
fered according  to  their  respective  modes 
of  life,  and  they  are  in  general  represent- 
ed as  fond  of  sumptuous  dresses.  Their 
nomades  or  shepherds  had  no  fixed  habi- 
tations^ and  their  merchants  also  travel- 
led from  place  to  place  in  companies  or 
caravans,  leaving  the  care  of  their  cattle 
to  the  women,  and  exchanged  their  gold 
and  jewels  with  their  nomade  brethren 
for  cattle.  We  learn  from  the  Book  of 
Job  (xiz.  23,  24)  that  the  desoendanU  of 
Abraham  in  those  parts  of  Arabia  were 
at  an  early  period  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  writing,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Midianites  were  among  the  number. 
Their  mercantile  purftuits  would  intro- 
duce among  them  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic and  ship-building,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  they  had  some  knowledge  of 
geography  and  astronomy. 

Some  authors  mention  a  city  called 
Midian,  which  they  allege  was  the  me* 
tropolis  of  the  Midianites,  situated  on  the 
Amouy  south  of  Ar  or  Areopolis,  the 


ruins  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Je- 
rome and  Eusebius,  but  this  appears  to 
be  a  mere  conjecture.      Abulfeda  says 
that  the  name  is  preserved  in  a  mined 
city  called  Madyan  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  the  route  of  the  pilgrims 
from  Egypt  to  Mecca,  and  heall^es  that 
there  is  still  to  be  seen  near  it  the  wdl 
at  which  Moses  watered  the  flocks  of 
Schoaib,  as  the  Mahometans  call  Jethro. 
Josephus  also  notices  the  **  city  of  Ma- 
dian  on  the  Red  Sea,"  which  is  probably 
the  same  designated  Modiainum  by  Pto- 
lemy.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  country 
inhabited  by  those  Midianites  who  trem- 
bled for  fear  when  they  heard  that  the 
Israelites  had  passed  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Orientals  do  not  appear  to  know  any 
other  Land  of  Midian.     Yet  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  two  distinct  countries 
called  the  Land  of  Midian — ^the  one  on 
the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
other  east  and  south-east  of  the  Moabites, 
which  was  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  this 
circumstance  has  induced  some  commen- 
tators to  think  that  they  were  different 
people;  those  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  and  Keturahy  and 
those  near  the  Dead  Sea,  the  descend- 
ants of  Midian  the  son  of  Cush;  a  con- 
jecture which  is  apparently  strengthened 
by  the  certainty  that  some  of  the  Cushite 
tribes  settled  in  a  city  oti  the  frontiers  of 
Arabia,  which  was  therefore  designated 
Ethiopia,  in  common  with  the  diflSerent 
countries  occupied  by  the  Cushites,  and 
hence  the  Midianites  are  mentioned  with 
the  latter  people.  But  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  Midianites  near  the  EUanitic  Gulf 
and  those  near  the  Dead  Sea  were  mere- 
ly ramifications  of  the  same  stock,  and  the 
latter  may  have  been  called  Ethiopians 
simply  because  they  inhabited  a  country 
to  which  the  genial  name  of  Ethiopia 
was  applied. 

MIGDAL-EL,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  38. 

MIGDAL-GAD,  a  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Jttdah,  Josh.  xv.  37- 

MIGDOL,  Magdalum,  or  Magdala» 
words  signifying  a  towers  are  sometimes 
found  singly^  and  occasionally  joined  to  a 
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proper  name,  as  io  the  two  preceding 
towns  of  Napblali  and  Judah.  When 
the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt  they 
were  ordered  to  encamp  over  against  Pi* 
bahirotfa»  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zephon.  Josephus  men* 
tioos  a  fortress  called  Magdala  near  Ga- 
mala,  from  which  some  have  alleged  Mary 
Magdalene  recdved  her  surname. 

HilGRON,  a  village  near  Gibeab,  call- 
ed also  Magraih  1  Sam.  xiv.  2. 

MILETUS,  or  Miletum,  probably 
the  Milothi  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Judith  (ii.  13),  was  an  ancient  city  and 
sea-port  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor.  When 
St  Paul  was  journeying  from  Corinth  to 
Jerusalem  he  passed  by  Miletus,  and 
as  he  was  proceeding  by  sea,  and  could 
not  therefore  take  Ephesus  in  his  way, 
be  desired  the  presbyters  of  the  Church 
of  Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  this  places 
Acts  zx.  18,  35.  « Miletus,"  says  Dr 
Chandler,  **  is  a  very  mean  place,  but 
sttU  called  PcUai  or  PaktHoy  namely, 
J^e  Palaces.  The  principal  relic  of  its 
former  magnificence  is  a  ruined  theatre, 
which  la  visible  afar  off,  and  was  a  most 
capacious  edifice^  measuring  in  front  457 
feet  The  external  surface  of  this  vast 
fabric  is  marble,  and  the  stones  have  a 
projection  near  the  upper  edge,  which 
might  contribute  to  the  raising  them  with 
facility.  On  the  side  of  the  theatre  next 
to  the  river  (Meander)  is  an  inscription 
ID  mean  characters  rudely  cut,  in  which 
the  City  Miletus  is  mentioned  seven 
times.  Thid  is  a  monument  of  heretical 
Christianity.  One  Basilides,  who  lived 
tQthe  second  century,  was  the  founder 
of  an  absurd  sect  called  Basilidians  and 
Gnostics,  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
numy  gems  with  strange  devices  and  in- 
scriptions intended  to  be  worn  as  amulets 
or  ehanas,  with  which  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious  now  abound.  One  of  their  idle 
tenets  was  that  the  appellative  Jtkowxh 
possessed  singular  virtue  and  efficacy* 
They  expressed  it  by  the  seven  Greek 
vowels,  which  they  transposed  into  a 
variety  of  combinations.  The  supersti- 
tion appears  to  have  prevailed  in  no 
small  degree  at  Miletus.     In  this  remain 


the  mysterious  name  is  frequently  re- 
peated, and  the  Deity  six  times  invoked 
•'^Holy  Jehofcahy  preserve  the  town  of  the 
Milesians^  and  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
archangels  also  are  summoned  to  be  their 
guardians,  and  the  whole  city  is  made 
the  author  of  these  supplications,  from 
which,  thus  engraved,  it  expected,  as  may 
be  presumed,  to  derive  lasting- prosperity 
and  a  kind  of  talismanic  protection.  The 
whole  site  of  the  town  to  a  great  extent 
is  spread  with  rubbish  and  overrun  with 
thickets.  The  vestiges  of  the  heathen 
city  are  pieces  of  wall,  broken  arches,  and 
a  few  scattered  pedestals  and  inscrip- 
tions, a  square  marble  urn,  and  many 
wells.  One  of  the  pedestals  has  belonged 
to  a  statue  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who 
was  a  friend  to  the  Milesians,  as  appears 
from  the  titles  of  Saviour  and  Benefaator 
bestowed  upon  him.  Another  has  sup« 
ported  the  Emperor  Severus,  and  has  a 
long  inscription  with  this  curious  pre- 
amble :  *  The  senate  and  people  of  the  city 
of  the  Milesians,  the  first  settled  in  Ionia, 
and  the  mother  of  many  and  great  cities 
both  in  Pontus  and  £gypt»  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  world.'  This  lies  among 
the  birches  behind  the  theatre.  Near  the 
ferry  is  a  large  lion  in  a  couchant  pos- 
ture, much  injured;  and  in  a  Turkish 
bnrying-ground  another.  These  were 
placed  on  graves,  or  perhaps  before  a 
building  foir  ornament.  Some  fragments 
of  ordinary  churches  are  interspersed 
among  the  ruins,  and  traces  remain  of  an 
old  fortress  erected  upon  the  theatre,  be- 
neath which  is  a  square  inclosure,  design- 
ed, it  seemsi  as  a  station  for  an  armed 
party  to  dispute  or  defend  the  passage  of 
the  river.  From  the  number  of  forsaken 
mosques  it  is  evident  that  Mahometanism 
has  flourished  in  its  turn  at  Miletus.  All 
these  have  been  mean  buildings,  and 
mere  patch- work;  but  one,  a  noble  and 
beautiful  structure  of  marble^  is  in  use, 
and  the  dome^  with  a  tall  palm-tree  or 
two,  towers  amid  the  ruins  and  some  low 
flat-roofed  cottages,  inhabited  by  a  very 
few  Turkish  families,  the  present  citizens 
of  Miletus.  The  history  of  this  place, 
after  the  declension  of  the  Greek  Empire^ 
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is  very  imperfect  The  whole  region  has 
undergone  frequent  ravages  from  the 
Turks  while  possessed  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  intent  on  extending  their 
conquests  westward  to  the  shore.  One 
Sultan,  in  1175,  sent  twenty  thousand 
men  with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  Roman 
provinces,  and  bring  him  sea-water,  sand, 
and  an  oar.  All  the  cities  on  the  coast 
and  on  the  Meander  were  then  ruined* 
Miletus  was  again  ruined  towards  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  conquer- 
ing Othman. — Miletus  was  once  exceed- 
ingly powerful  and  illustrious.  Its  early 
navigators  extended  its  commerce  to  re- 
mote regions.  The  whole  Euxtne  Sea, 
the  Propontis,  Egypt,  and  other  coun^ 
tries,  were  frequented  by  its  ships  and 
settled  by  its  colonies.  It  boasted  a  ve- 
nerable band  of  memorable  men — Heca- 
taeus,  an  early  historian,  and  Thales,  the 
father  of  philosophy.  It  withstood  Da- 
rius, and  refused  to  admit  Alexander.  It 
has  been  styled  the  metropolis  and  head 
of  Ionia,  the  bulwark  of  Asia,  chief  in 
war  and  peace,  mighty  by  sea,  the  fertile 
mother,  which  had  poured  forth  her 
children  to  every  quarter,  counting  not 
fewer  than  seventy-five  cities  descended 
from  her.  It  afterwards  fell  so  low  as  to 
furnish  a  proverbial  saying — Tke  Milui' 
am  were  once  gretU;  but  if  we  compare 
its  ancient  glory,  and  its  subsequent 
humiliation  with  its  present  state,  we  may 
justly  exclaim,  Miletus,  how  much  lower 
art  ihou  now  fallen !" 

MILLO,  a  deep  valley  between  the 
old  city  of  Jebus  or  Jerusalem  and  the 
city  of  David  on  Mount  Zion,  which  was 
begun  to  be  filled  up  by  David,  and  com- 
pleted by  Solomon.  The  latter  prince 
also  built  a  palace  on  a  part  of  it  called 
the  Hotue  of  Miilo.  Little  is  known, 
however,  of  what  Millo  was,  or  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  erected,  beyond 
mere  conjecture. 

MINNI,  or  Mbnki,  a  name  thought  to 
denote  Minias,  an  ancient  province  of 
Armenia,  the  king  of  which  is  invited  by 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah  (li.  27)»  along  with 
those  of  Ararat  and  Aschenaz,  to  fight 
against  Babylon.    Minni  is  conjectured 


by  some  to  have  given  its  name  to  Ar- 
menia, in  conjunction  with  Aram,  namely, 
the  Syria*of  Minni  or  Minias  mentioned 
by  Nicolas  of  Damascus. 

MINNITH,  or  Mbnnbtb,  a  town  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  said  to  have  been  about 
four  miles  from  Heshbon  on  the  road  to 
Philadelphia.  It  belonged  to  the  Am- 
monites when  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
Jephthah,  Judges  xi.  33*  According  to 
the  Prophet  Reekiel  (xxvU.  17),  Judah 
carried  wheat  of  Minnith  to  the  fair  of 
Tyre. 

MISHAL,  a  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  Josh.  xxi.  30,  called  also  Ma- 
SHAL,  1  Chron.  vi.  74. 

MISHPAT,  judgment,  a  founiain, 
called  also  Kadesb.    See  Kadesh. 

MITHCAH,  an  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  Wilderness,  between 
Tarah  and  Hashmonah,  Numb.xxxiii.  2& 
Thb  place  is  probably  Metheg-ammah, 
2  Sam.  viii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  1,  where  it 
is  said  David  took  Gath  and  her  daugh- 
ters4  and  that  he  took  Metheg  the  mother^ 
or  Motheg  and  ita  mother^  namely,  Me- 
theg and  Gath,  and  these  two  places  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hashmonah. 

MITYLENE,  a  principal  city  of  Les- 
bos, a  Greek  island  not  far  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  estimated  at  about  seven 
miles  from  the  mainland  of  Troas.  St 
Paul  passed  through  it  in  his  journey  from 
Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xx.  14.  The 
island  of  Lesbos,  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  ^olians,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  and 
distingubhed  as  the  birth-place  of  Alcoeus, 
Sappho,  and  other  illustrious  persons  of 
antiquity,  is  now  called  Mitylene,  and 
the  city  of  Mitylene  has  changed  its  name 
to  Castro.  The  iEolian'  towns,  both  in 
Lesbos  and  in  other  islands  and  districts, 
bad  each  its  own  constitution,  but  on  cer- 
tain occasions  they  all  formed  a  federa- 
tion at  the  head  of  which  was  Mitylene, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Smyrna,  the 
whole  of  them  preserved  their  freedom 
until  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Nothing  is  re- 
corded of  the  Apostle's  proceedings  in 
this  place. 

MIZPAH,  an  elevation^  a  town  of 
Judah  repaired  by  Asa,  1  Kings  xv.  22» 
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■oath  of  Jenualem  and  north  of  Hebron, 
aboat  six  leagues  from  the  former  city. 
Calmet  thinks  it  to  be  the  Mizpah  of  Ben- 
jamiDy  where  the  Hebrews  often  assembled 
for  the  purposes  of  devotion.  There  were, 
however,  several  places  of  this  name  in 
Palestine.  The  word  Mizpah^  taken  in 
ODe  sense,  means  a  high  place,  affording 
an  extensive  prospect ;  and  in  another,  a 
watch'tawer  or  beaeonf  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  the  name  was  some- 
times generally  given  to  towns  in  elevated 
situations,  or  where  watch-towers  were 
erected,  or  where  commemorative  pillars 
or  heaps  of  stones  marked  the  scene  of 
some  important  occurrence,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing instance. 

MIZPAH,  a  name  applied  by  Laban 
to  the  pile  of  stones  and  the  pillar  as  a 
memorial  of  the  covenant  between  him 
and  his  son-in-law  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxi.  49. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  as 
the  residence  of  Jephthah  (zi.  34),  and  is 
designated  '^  Mizpeh  of  Gilead,*  to  dis- 
tingnish  it  from  other  towns  of  the  same 
name.  It  belonged  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseb  beyond  Jordan.  In  after  times 
the  Ammonites  obtained  possession  of  it, 
aod  it  was  in  their  hands  when  Judas 
MaccabaBus  utterly  destroyed  it  by  fire. 

MIZPAH,  or  MIZPEH,  Land  op, 
aod  Vallbt  of,  a  district  mentioned  by 
Joshua  (xi.  3,  8)  as  inhabited  by  "  the 
Hivites  under  Mount  Hermon.**  It  was 
t  tract  of  country  sometimes  so  called 
between  the  mountains  of  Gilead  and  the 
ridge  of  Hermon  in  the  half-tribe  of 
Blanasseh. 

MIZR,  or  MizRAiM.    See  Egypt. 

MIZREPHOTH-MAIM,  salt-ptUy  or 
huming  ofwaterSi  a  place  mentioned  by 
Joshua  (xi.  8),  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  Sarepta,  where  salt  was  made 
from  sea- water. 

MOAB,  of  the  father,  an  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  Arabia  Petraea  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot:  it 
extended  to  the  east  and  south-east  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  north  of  Midian, 
having  the  river  Amon  on  the  west,  whidi 
divided  it  from  the  cantonment  of  the 
Reubenitea,  the  Ishmaelites  on  the  east. 


and  the  Land  of  Gilead  on  the  north* 
This  country  was  inhabited  by  the  gigan- 
tic Emim,  whom  the  Moabites  con- 
quered, and  became  masters  of  their 
cities,  which  were  both  numerous  and 
considerable.  Some  of  those  cities  are 
mentioned  by  Josephus.  Being  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Amon,  they  were  more 
properly  in  the  country  of  the  Amorites, 
afterwards  the  territory  of  Reuben,  than 
in  that  of  the  Moabites,  as  in  the  case 
of  Heshbon,  but  their  inhabitants  were 
probably  Moabites.  The  exact  limits 
of  the  country  were  extremely  fluctuat- 
ing and  uncertain.  We  read  of  the 
Plains  of  Moab,  called  also  the  Land  of 
Moab  by  Moses,  taken  by  Sihon,  which 
extended  quite  as  far  as  the  Amon  ;  and 
Moses  also  places  Mount  Nebo  in  the 
Land  of  Moab,  although  it  is  situated  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sihon  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Amon ;  but  this  river,  neverthe- 
less, appears  to  have  been  the  proper 
boundary  between  those  two  kingdoms. 
The  capital  city  of  the  Moabites  was 
called  Ar,  otherwise  Ariel  of  Moab,  and 
Rabbah,  or  Rabbaih'Moab,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Ammonitish  city  of  that 
name;  the  Greeks  designated  it  Areo» 
polis,  but  the  place  still  retains  the  name 
of  Rabba.  The  rains  of  this  city  are 
situated  on  a  low  hill  which  commands 
an  extensive  plain,  and  those  which  now 
exist  are  comprehended  within  a  circuit 
of  little  more  than  a  mile.  There  are 
the  remains  of  many  private  buildings, 
but  none  entire,  the  only  conspicuous  ob- 
jects being  the  rains  of  a  temple  or  palace, 
of  which  one  wall  and  several  niches  are 
still  standing,  the  gate  of  another  build- 
ing, two  Corinthian  columns,  and  an  in- 
sulated altar  in  the  plain.  Burckhardt 
informs  us  that  the  walls  of  the  principal 
edifices  are  built  of  large  stones,  nearly 
five  feet  long  and  two  broad.  There  are 
no  springs  in  the  place,  and  the  city 
appears  to  have  been  supplied  with  water 
by  two  reservoirs,  the  larger  of  which  is 
cut  entirely  out  of  the  rocky  ground, 
together  with  several  cisterns.  The  Pro- 
phet Isaiah  designates  this  city  by  the 
names  of  Kir^hareseth  and  Kir^haresh 
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(xvi.  7»  n)»  meaning  the  city  with  wfdU 
of  burnt  bricks  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  walk  of  ancient  towns  in  that  country 
were,  like  those  of  the  present,  builtof  sun* 
dried  bricks.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles 
found  no  traces  of  walls,  and  seem  to 
have  been  disappointed  at  the  appearance 
of  the  capital  of  Moab,  but  they  esti- 
mated its  ancient  state  by  the  existing 
ruins,  without  recollecting  that  cities  long 
in  desolation  have  often  much  of  their 
extent  buried  under  the  soil,  which  pre- 
vents an  estimate  of  their  limits  being 
formed  without  digging.  The  country 
of  Moab  is  described  as  being  more  di- 
versified with  hill  and  plain  than  that  of 
their  kindred  nation  the  Ammonites  far- 
ther east,  but  the  hilly  character  is  less 
conspicuous  than  in  the  districts  north  of 
the  Amon.  The  whole  territory  is  now 
desolate,  and  the  sand  of  the  Desert  and 
the  salt  of  the  Dead  Sea  encroach  upon 
its  borders,  yet  it  exhibits  abundant  evi- 
dence of  its  ancient  fertility;  it  is  na- 
turally fertile,  and  those  patches  under 
cultivation  yield  an  ample  produce.  The 
frequent  ruins  of  towns  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  each  other  amply  prove  the 
ancient  populousness  of  a  country  now 
traversed  by  hostile  and  wandering  Arab 
tribes,  and  corresponds  with  the  rich 
character  of  the  soil,  and  the  extent  of 
that  cultivation  which,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  these  ruined  towns, 
could  subsist  a  large  population.  The 
form  of  the  ancient  fields  may  still  be 
traced,  and  there  are  many  remains  of 
highways  in  some  places  completely 
paved,  on  which  are  mile-stones  of  the 
times  of  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
Severus,  with  the  numbers  of  the  miles 
still  legible  upon  th^n — a  fact  which 
proves  that  the  country  of  Moab  con- 
tinued to  be  populous  and  well  cultivated 
after  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed. 
MOABITES,  the  descendantoof  Moab 
the  son  of  Lot,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  of  Moab,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired by  conquering  the  gigantic  £mim. 
Their  kindred  nation  of  the  Ammonites 
had  also  a  portion  of  the  country  north 
of  the  Amo6,  between  that  river  and  the 


Jabbok;  but  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Hebrews  both  the  Ammonites  and 
the  Moabites  had  been  dispossessed  of 
that  territory  by  the  Amorites,  and  when 
the  latter  were  subdued  by  Moses  the 
Israelites  occupied  the  country  by  right 
of  conquest  It  was  eventually  assigned 
to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  Reuben 
receiving  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  while  a  district  south  of  the  Jab- 
bok was  allotted  to  Gad,  whose  canton- 
ment chiefly  lay  on  the  north  of  that  rirer. 
Dr  Wells  urges  that  in  this  distribution 
Moses  might  have  had  r^;ard  to  the  old 
division  of  the  country  between  the  Moab- 
ites and  the  Ammonites,  so  as  to  give  the 
Reubenites  what  formerly  had  belonged 
to  the  Moabites,  and  the  Gadites  that 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Ammonites. 
There  are  difficulties,  however,  attend- 
ing this  conjecture  which  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  distribution  of  the  country 
was  rather  made  with  a  view  of  giving 
each  of  the  tribes  a  right  to  one  of  the 
principal  streams  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
thus  preventing  those  unpleasant  diq^utes 
which  might  have  arisen  about  water. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Isradites  in  the 
country  of  Moab  we  are  informed  by 
Moses,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  me.  Dis- 
tress not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend 
with  them  in  battle,  for  I  will  not  give 
thee  of  their  land  for  a  possession,  be- 
cause I  have  given  Ar  unto  the  children 
of  Lot  for  a  possession,"  Deut.  ii.  9*  Al- 
though any  political  connection  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  Moabites  was  pro- 
hibited, yet  there  was  no  decree  of  exter- 
minating war  pronounced  against  the 
latter.  Nevertheless,  the  Hebrews  were 
forbidden  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Moabites>  and  they  were  restrained  firom 
admitting  them  to  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship even  in  the  tenth  generation. 
The  reason  of  this  was,  that  though  they, 
in  common  with  the  Ammonites,  had 
granted  a  free  passage  through  their  ter- 
ritories to  the  Hebrews,  they  had  refused 
to  supply  them  with  provisions;  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  Midianites  they  had  also 
invited  Bidaam  to  eurse  the  Israelites, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalent 
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opinion  respecting  the  efficacy  of  a  curaei 
most  have  depressed  their  courage,  and 
rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  their 
enemies;  and  when  Balaam  repeatedly 
pronoonced  a  blessijig  instead  of  a  curse 
upon  the  Israelites,  the  Moabiles,  by  the 
infloenee  of  their  women,  seduced  the 
same  Israelites  to  idolatry  and  licentious- 
ness. 

After  the  last  named  occurrence  we 
find  nothing  connected  with  the  Moabites 
till  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  when,  to 
punish  the  Israelites,  who  had  relapsed 
into  idolatry,  and  thus  committed  high 
treason  against  their  invisible  King,  the 
Lord  ''strengthened  Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
against  Israel,"  Judges  iiL  12,  and  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Amalekites  and 
Ammonites,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and 
held  them  in  subjection  eighteen  years, 
from  which  they  were  delivered  by  Ehud 
in  the  manner  recorded  in  the  sequel  of 
that  chapter.  Ehud,  having  secretly  put 
Eglon  to  death,  was  obliged  to  make  his 
escape  beyond  the  Jordan,  where  he  as- 
sembled a  body  of  troops,  attacked  the 
Moabites,  and  defeated  them,  slaying  ten 
thousand  of  their  men.  This  disaster 
broke  the  power  of  the  Moabites,  and 
freed  the  Israelites  from  their  oppressions. 
We  find  at  a  subsequent  period  the  king 
of  Moab  affording  protection  to  David's 
bmily,  and  to  David  himself  when  he 
was  persecuted  by  Saul,  yet,  after  that 
prince  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Twelve 
Tribes,  the  Moabites  joined  the  Ammon- 
ites in  the  war  occasioned  by  the  insult 
offered  by  the  latter  to  David's  ambassa- 
dors. The  Jewish  monarch  defeated  both 
nations,  and  they  became  his  tributaries 
and  vassals.  From  this  time,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  they  continued 
fidthfbl  to  the  Jewish  authority  until  the 
revolt  of  the' Ten  Tribes,  when  they  be- 
came tributaries  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
though  they  appear  during  all  this  period 
to  have  had  kings  of  their  own,  who  acted 
asviceroysunder  the  kings  David  and  So- 
lomon, and  the  successors  of  Jeroboam. 
After  the  death  of  Ahab  the  Moabites  re- 
fused to  pay  the  customary  tribute  of 
100,000  rams  and  as  many  lambs,  either 


yeariy,  or  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
reign ;  and  at  that  period  Mesha,  their 
king,  is  called  a  sheqnmuter  (nokeed)^ 
a  herdsman^  a  rearer  or  owner  ofeaide^ 
which  indicates  that  the  Moabites  were 
greatly  occupied  in  pastoral  pursuits,  for 
which  their  country  was  in  ancient  times 
well  adapted.  The  short  reign  of  Aza- 
riah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  pre- 
vented any  attempt  to  reduce  them,  but 
when  his  lurother  Jehoram  succeeded,  that 
prince,  assbted  by  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  and  the  king  of  Edom  his  tribu- 
tary, undertook  an  expedition  against 
them.  The  history  of  that  expedition, 
which  is  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings,  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  the  result  of  it  was  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Moabites  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  thar  country.  Yet 
this  terrible  disaster  had  not  the  effect  of 
bringing  them  into  complete  subjection^ 
for  soon  afterwards  we  find  them  entering 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Ammonites,  the 
Edomites,  and  other  neighbouring  na- 
tions, and  attempting  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  Jehoshaphat  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  war  by  an  alarming  irruption 
into  Judah,  but  on  this  occasion  they 
also  sustained  a  severe  loss,  which  almost 
proved  their  total  ruin.  After  this  affair 
the  Moabites  do  not  appear  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  Israelites  for  many  years.  At 
a  considerably  later  period,  in  the  reign 
of  Joash,  we  read  incidentally  of  bands 
of  Moabites  invading  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, but  for  what  purpose,  or  with  what 
result,  we  are  not  informed  by  the  sacred 
historian,  2  Kings  xiii.  20.  On  the  de- 
clension of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the 
Moabites  appear  to  have  retaken  from  the 
Tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  a  great  part 
of  the  territory  which  formerly  belonged 
to  them  before  the  invasion  of  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  and  their  success  prompt- 
ed them  to  many  acts  of  tyranny,  for 
which  they  are  threatened  with  utter  de- 
struction by  several  of  the  Prophets,  and 
particularly  by  Isaiah.  It  b  also  evident 
from  the  Prophecies  that  the  Moabites 
themselves  suffered  much  from  the  Assy* 
rian  invasions.    They  were  completely 
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subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  were  ul- 
timately, like  the  Jews,  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  that  prince.  It  is  conjectured 
that  Cyrus  permitted  them  and  the  Am- 
monites to  return  to  their  own  country, 
for  we  find  them  again  in  their  native  ter- 
ritory exposed  to  those  revolutions  which 
included  the  people  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  subject  successively  to  the  Per- 
sians, the  Syrian-Greeks,  the  Egyptian- 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  and  they  are 
also  supposed  to  have  been  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Maccabees,  and  subsequent- 
ly of  Herod  the  Great.  There  is  no  trace 
of  them  afterwards,  and  we  may  safely 
conclude  that,  like  most  of  the  other  an- 
cient tribes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
which  survived  to  so  late  a  period,  they 
were  lost  in  the  great  Arabian  nation  to 
which  they  were  allied.  Josephus.  when 
writing  of  events  which  occurred  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them 
Arabians,  and  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ  every  trace  of  them  as  a  distinct 
people  was  completely  obliterated. 

The  Moabites  were  governed  by  kings 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  employed 
themselves  chiefly  in  rearing  cattle,  which 
formed  their  principal  wealth.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  their  language  was  a  dialect  of 
the  Canaaniiish  or  Hebrew.  They  are 
said  to  have  practised  circumcision,  and 
they  retained  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  true  God  to  the  time  of  Mose!>,  even 
when  they  had  greatly  corrupted  their 
religion  by  introducing  idolatry.  The 
idols  of  the  Moabites  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture were  Chemosh  and  Baal-peor,  which 
some  suppose  were  different  names  of  the 
same  idol;  others  think  that  Baal-peor 
was  Bacchus,  and  Chemosh  is  alleged  to 
be  the  Sun.  When  exercising  their  ido- 
latrous rites  the  Moabites  sacrificed  in  the 
open  air,  on  consecrated  mountains,  or  in 
temples,  indifferently,  and  they  are  de- 
scribed as  sometimes  offering  hunuin  vic- 
tims, in  compliance  with  the  Phoenician 
custom. 

MODIN,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  celebrated  as  the  native 
place  of  Mattathias  and  his  family  the 
Maccabees,  1  Mace.  ti.  1,  16;  ix.  19«    A 


desperate  battle  was  fought  near  it  by 
Judas  Maccabasus  and  a  handful  of  men 
against  Antiochiis  Eupator,  2  Mace  xiii. 
9«  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Joppa,  and  cont^ns  the  tombs 
of  the  Maccabees. 

MOLADAH,  a  town  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  Judah,  first  given  to  Ju- 
dah  and  afterwards  to  Simeon,  Josh.  xv. 
26;  xix.  2. 

MORASTHI,  or  Marbsha,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Prophet  Micah,  east  of  Eleu- 
theropolis,  Micah  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  18. 

MOREH,  Plain  of,  a  place  in  the 
Vale  of  Shechem  where  either  grew  a 
grove  of  trees  or  atree  of  very  remarkable 
size  and  appearance.  Gen.  xii.  6.  The  tree 
of  Moreh  is  mentioned  in  several  other 
places.  Gen.  xxxv.  5;  Josh.  xxiv.  26; 
Judges  ix.  6. 

MORIAH,  hUtemess  of  the  Lord,  or 
doctrine,  or  fear  of  the  Lord,  the  name 
of  the  mountain  at  Jerusalem  on  which 
the  Temple  was  built,  and  on  which  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands.    It  b  ge- 
nerally thought  to  be  the  place  where 
Abraham  was  ordered  to  sacrifice  his 
only  son  Isaac,  though  this  supposition  is 
attended  with  some  difficulties.    The  Sa- 
maritan version  reads  \h^  Land  of  Moreh 
in  Gen.  xxii.  2,  instead  of  the  iLand  oj 
Moriahf  as  in  our  version,  and  the  people 
to  whom  Moreh  belonged  were  satisfied 
that  this  was  the  Moreh  near  Shechem 
just  noticed,  where  Abraham  had  for- 
merly resided.  Gen.  xii.  6,  and  that  the 
mountain  was  Gerizim  on  which  their 
Temple  was  built.     This  latter  supposi- 
tion is  entitled  to  some  consideration  if  it 
could  be  ascertained  that  the  Samaritans 
had  not  altered  the  text  to  bring  the  spot 
within  their  own  territory.    The  distance 
from  Beersheba  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
Samaritan  version,  it  being  a  good  three 
days'  journey  between  that  place  and 
Moreh,  while  the  distance  between  Beer- 
sheba and  Jerusalem  is  too  short,  unless 
some  detaining  circumstance  occurred  on 
the  road.     The  Mahometans  maintain 
that  the  site  of  the  transaction  is  that  on 
which  their  famous  temple  at  Mecca  was 
afterwards  built,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
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other  circamstances,  they  substitute  Ish- 
roael  for  Isaac.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  Jews,  the  Samaritans,  and  the 
Mahometans,  all  claim  the  sites  of  their 
respective  temples  as  the  scene  of  Abra- 
ham's trial  of  faith. 

MOSEROTH,  erudition,  discipline, 
bondj  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  Wilderness  near  Mount  Hor  where 
Aaron  died,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
same  with  Hazerath. 

MYNDU3,  a  sea-port  town  of  Caria  in 
Asia  Minor,  now  called  Mcndes,  1  Mace. 
IV.  23. 

MYR  A,  a  town  of  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor 
visited  by  St  Paul,  Actsxxvii.5,  which  was 
Tiised  by  Theodosius  II.  to  be  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Lycia.  "  Myra," 
says  Colonel  Leake,  "  still  preserves  its 
ancient  name,  together  with  the  ruins  of  a 
theatre  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet 
in  diameter,  the  remains  of  several  public 
buildings,  and  numerous  inscribed  se- 
pulchres, on  some  of  which  are  the  Lyclan 
characters.  The  distance  of  the  ruins  of 
Myra  from  the  sea  corresponds  very  accu- 
rately with  the  twenty  stadia  of  Slrabo." 

MYSIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor  in 
which  St  Paul  preached,  Acts  xvi.  7,  8. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pro- 
pontis,  on  the  west  by  the  Trojan  terri- 
tory, on  the  south  by  Lydia,  and  on  the 
east  by  Phrygia  and  Bithy  nia-  This  pro- 
vince was  divided  into  Great  and  Little 
Mysia,  including  Troas,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  of  Thracian  origin,  who  lived 


in  small  tribes  on  their  mountains  and 
in  their  valleys.  Among  the  cities  of  Great 
Mysia  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
Apostles  were  Pertjamos,  now  Pergamo, 
celebrated  for  its  library  consisting  of  two 
hundred  thousand  manuscripts,  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  EuniPnes  and  At- 
tains, and  the  birth-place  of  Galen,  and  of 
Apollodorus,  the  tutor  of  Augustus— ^and 
Adramyttiura,  in  the  interior  of  the  Adra- 
myttic  Gulf,  with  a  harbour  and  a  win- 
ter station  for  ships.  Nothing  is  recorded 
by  the  Evangelist  respecting  St  Paul's 
proceedings  in  Mysia,  and  little  is  known 
concerning  the  manners,  customs,  arts, 
and  sciences  of  the  Mysians.  It  is  said 
tliey  were  peculiarly  addicted  to  shedding 
tears,  and  were  ofien  employed  by  the 
Greeks  to  attend  funerals,  and  make  la- 
mentations for  deceased  friends  and  rela- 
tives. Their  religious  rites  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Phrygians;  they  worship- 
ped similar  idols,  and  followed  the  same 
superstitions.  Thc'lr  priests  abstained 
from  animal  food  except  at  their  initiation, 
when  they  sacrificed  a  horse  and  ate  a 
part  of  the  entrails,  and,  like  the  priests 
of  the  Latin  Churcfi,  they  were  condemned 
to  a  perpetual  vow  of  celibacy.  The  soil 
of  Mysia  is  said  to  rank  among  the  finest 
and  richest  of  Asia  Minor.  It  produced 
corn  in  abundance,  and  was  well  stocked 
with  cattle,  its  large  and  fertile  plains 
being  watered  with  small  rivers.  It  is 
nt  the  present  time  a  province  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 
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NAAMAH,  a  town  of  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  4L 

NAAR  AN,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim,  1  Chron.  vii.  28. 

NAARATH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Jericho, 
Josh.  xvi.  7. 

NABATHEANS,  or  NaBathenians, 
the  descendants  of  Nebajoth,  who  inha- 
bited a  part  of  Arabia  anciently  call- 
ed Nabathsea,  which  extends  from  the 

VOL.  II. 


Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea.  There  is  little 
mention  of  this  people  before  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  1  Mace.  v.  24. 

NACHON,  the  name  of  a  threshing, 
floor  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  and  near  the 
house  of  Obededom,  either  so  designated 
from  the  name  of  its  proprietor,  or  on 
account  of  its  being  prepared  to  receive 
the  ark,  the  name  Nachon  denoting  the 
prepared  floor,  2  Sam.  vi.  6.  It  is  else- 
where called  ih^ floor  of  Chidtm,  1  Chron, 
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xiii.  9.  Uzzah  was  struck  dead  in  the 
Floor  of  Nachon  for  rashly  presuming  to 
touch  the  ark. 

NAH  ALAL,  a  town  of  Zebulun  given 
to  the  Levites  of  Merari's  family,  Josh. 
xix.  15;  xxi.  35.  The  tribe  of  Zebulun 
never  obtained  complete  possession  of 
this  place,  and  permitted  the  Canaanites 
to  retain  it.  Judges  i.  30.  Its  situation 
is  unknown. 

NAHALIEL.  an  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  Wilderness  which  Euse- 
bius  places  on  the  Arnon,  Numb.  xxi.  19- 

NAIN,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Endor  and  Scythopolis,  according  to 
Eusebius  about  two  miles  south  from 
Mount  Tabor  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon.  Here  our 
Saviour  restored  the  son  of  a  widow  to 
life  as  they  were  carrying  him  out  to  be 
buried.  "  At  present,"  says  Mr  Rae  Wil- 
son, "  this  is  but  a  poor  deserted  village, 
consisting  only  of  a  few  houses,  yet  from 
the  ruins  scattered  round  it  must  have 
been  formerly  of  considerable  extent, 
though  no  monument  of  antiquity  is  to  be 
found.-  It  is  finely  situated,  having  the 
vast  plain  and  mountains  of  Nazareth  in 
front."  The  Kishon  runs  between  it  and 
Mount  Tabor. 

NAIOTH,  a  place  near  Ramah  where 
David  retired  to  avoid  the  persecution  of 
Saul,  and  which  was  a  residence  of  Samuel 
and  the  sons  of  the  Prophets,  1  Sam.  xix. 

23. 

NAPHTALI,  compassion,  likeness; 
or,  that  struggles  otJighlSy  a  cantonment 
of  the  Promised  Land  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  which 
extended  to  Lebanon  on  the  north,  being 
bounded  by  Asher  on  the  west,  Zebulun 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the  south,  and 
part  of  Manasseh  and  the  mountainous 
ridge  of  Hermon  on  the  east.  It  was  an- 
ciently a  beautiful  district,  well  wooded, 
and  produced  fruits  of  every  kind.  The 
source  of  the  Jordan  is  in  the  territory  of 
Naphtali,  and  from  the  name  of  the  city 
near  it,  formerly  called  Baneas  or  Paneas, 
which  some  allege  to  have  originated  from 
tke  deity  Pan,  may  be  inferred  the  aspect 
of  the  country,  as  Pan  was  supposed  to 


delight  in  woodlands,  forests,  and  grove^i ; 
and  William  of  Tyre  informs  us  that  1:1 
his  time  there  was  a  large  forest  round 
this  city  called  the  forest  o^Paneades.    It 
was  admirably  adapted  to  feed  and  fatten 
flocks,  and  we  are  informed  that  mul- 
titudes of  Arabs  and  Turcomans,  after 
a  convention  of  peace  with  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  were  permitted  by  him  to  re* 
side  in  this  territory  with  their  flocks 
and  cattle,  among  which  was  a  great 
number  of  horses.    Josephus  praises  the 
fertility  of  Galilee,  which  is  situated  in 
Naphtali,  and  boasts  of  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  towns  which  the  province  con- 
tained.    The  country  was  admirably  il- 
lustrated by  Jacob  in  the  final  blessing  of 
his  sons : — "  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose, 
he  giveth  goodly  words,**  which  may  be 
thus  rendered — "  Naphtali  is  a  spreading 
oak,  which  produceth  beautiful  boughs" 
or,  <*  Naphtali  is  a  deer  roaming   at 
liberty,    he    shootetb  forth    branches," 
namely,  antlers;  and  the  meaning  of  the 
prediction  is,  that  Naphtali  was  to  inha- 
bit a  country  so  rich,  fertile,  and  quiet, 
that,  after  having  experienced  the  most 
luxurious  pasturage,  he  would  shoot  out 
branches  or  antlers  of  majestic  magnitude. 
It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  branch- 
ing horns  of  the  deer  allegorically  denote 
population,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  though  only  four  sons  are  enumera- 
ted to  Naphtali  when  the  family  of  Jacob 
went  to  Egypt,  his  tribe  at  the  Exodus 
amounted  to  upwards  of  50,000  men. 
Le  Roque  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  adjacent  district  called  Kesroan, 
which  justifies  the  Patriarch  Jacob  in  al- 
legorizing the  character  and  the  situation 
of  Naphtali  by  allusion  to  a  deer.   **  No- 
thing equals  the  fertility  of  the  lands  in 
Kesroan;   mulberry-trees  for  the  silk- 
worms, vineyards  yielding  excellent  wine, 
olive-trees   as  tall  as  oaks,   meadows, 
pasturages,  corn,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
such  are  the  riches  of  this  agreeable 
country,  which,  besides,  abounds  in  cattle 
large  and  small,  in  birds  of  game  and 
beasts  of  chase.    So  beautiful  a  country, 
situated  in  a  climate  which  I  think  is  the 
mildest  and  most  temperate  of  Syria, 
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ficeim  i»  contribute  10  Mue  taoanner  to 
the  kiadoess  tif  dispMitiom  t#  the  gentle 
indinatioDs,  and  to  the  praisewcK^y 
maaaeBe  «f  the  iahafailants." 

NAZAE£TH,  mpafoied.  MmUifiedy 
a  little  to«im  of  Zebuluo  in  Lower  Gali- 
lee, west  Qf  Mount  Tabor  and  aottth-east 
of  PticdeaDaaiy  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cana»  between  the  Lake  of  Gali- 
lee and  the  Meditenaaeany  wluch  appears 
to  have  been  «o  oaHed  on  account  of  its 
remote  and  isolated  situation.  Joseph  and 
Mary  dwelt  at  Naeareth  before  they  re- 
moved to  Bethlehem;  and  it  is  di^io- 
gui^ed  in  the  New  Testament  as  the 
residence  of  oar  blessed  Saviour  before  he 
commenoedhiB  personal  ministry.  Maun- 
drell  describes  it  as  an  inooasiderable  vil- 
lage, but  the  accounts  of  recent  travellers 
will  be  aiore  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 
*'  Leaving  Cana  of  Galilee,"  says  Dr 
Richardson,  "we  continued  our  march 
over  hill  and  dale,  and  in  about  an  hour 
aad  a  half  descended  into  the  delightful 
vale  of  Nazareth.    This  vale  resembles  a 
drealar  basin  encompassed  by  mountains ; 
it  Mema  as  if  several  oMMintaios  met  to 
form  an  iodosure  for  this  delightful  spot, 
and  they  rise  round  it  like  the  edge  of  a 
ahell  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.    It  is  a 
rich  and  beautiful  field  in  the  midst  of 
bagrren  mountains ;  it  abounds  in  fig-trees, 
small  gardens,  and  hedges  of  the  priokly 
pear,  and  the  daose  rich  grass  afibrds  an 
abaadant  pasture.     The  village  stands  in 
an  elevated  situation  on  the  west  side  of 
the  valley.     There  are  many  Christians 
in  Naxareth  who  are  a  civil  and  indus- 
trious class  of  people,  and  the  village  is 
many  thousand  times  better  provided  with 
every  necesaary  and  convenience  of  life 
than  Tib^ias.*     This  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr  Rae  Wilson.    '*  There  ap- 
pearB,"  he  says,  "to  be  great  industry 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  a  degree  o€ 
eomfiort  whieh  is  seldom  to  be  met  with 
in  mch  villages  in  the  Holy  Land.     The 
hooBes  are  level  on  the  roof;  few  exceed 
one  story  in  height,  and  the  place  is  beau- 
tifully situated  upon  an  elevation,  looking 
down  on  a  valley  encircled  with  moun- 
tains.   I  walked  to  the  bottom  of  it,,  and 


had  a  fidl  view  of  the  village  fbrmied  of  a 
cluster  of  small  detaohed  houses  buUt  of 
stone.     The  inhabitants  aj^ared  quhe 
ualike  the  turbulent  savages  I  met  in  the 
villages  I  passed  through  on  my  way  from 
Jerusalem^  and  were  orderly,  and  inofien- 
sive."     Mr  Garne  describes  the  situation 
of  Nazareth  as  very  romantic»  being  '*  si- 
tuated on  the  foot  and  sides  of  a  kind 
of  amphitheatre. — The  scenery  around 
Naaareth  is  of  the  kind  in  which  one 
would  imagine  the  Saviour  of  mankiiid 
deligfafted  to  wander  .and  to  withdraw  him- 
sdfwhea  meditating  on  his  great  mission 
— deep  and  excluded  dells  covered  with  a 
wild  verdure — silent  and  solemn  paths 
where  overhanging  rocks  shut  out  ail  in- 
trusion.   No  one  can  walk  round  Naaa- 
reth without  feeling  thoughts  like  these 
enter  his  mind  while  gazing  often  on  many 
a  sweet  spot  traced  perhaps  by  the  Re- 
deemer's footsteps*  and  embalmed  by  his 
prayers.**    Mr  Hardy  a^ees  in  general 
with  the  preceding  travellers^  although  he 
is  not  so  enthusiastic  bb  to  the  romantic 
■appearance  of  the  place.  **  The  shops  are 
wdl  supplied,"  he  says,  '^especially  with 
articles  of  clothing,  though  they  are  scat- 
tered in  different  pkces,  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  regular  bazaaf. 
The  houses  stand  on  the  declivity  oi  a 
hiU,  and  overlook  a  small  valley  the  beau<- 
ties  of  which  have  been  much  exagger- 
ated."   The  population  of  Nazareth  is 
variously  estimated.  Dr  Richardson,  who 
visited  the  town  in  1818,  says  that  it 
contains  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
inhabitants;  Mr  Rae  Wilson,  who  was  in 
Nazareth  about  four  or  five  years  after- 
wards, alleges  that "  the  population  is  es- 
timated at  1500  souls,  and  many  of  these 
are  Christians."    Mr  Carne,-  whose  ac- 
count refers  to  about  the  same  time»  re* 
duces  the  population  to  "  about  twelve 
hundred,  who  are   mostly  Christians;" 
while  Mr  Hardy,  who  was  in  the  Holy 
Land  in  1833,  informs  us  that  **  Naza- 
reth may  at  present  contain  about  three 
thousand  inhabitants^  a  great  number  of 
whom  areChristians  of  theGreekChurch." 
When  Sandys  visited  this  town  in  the 
sixteenth  century  its  religious  state  was 
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exactly  the  reverse.  He  informs  us  that 
**  at  Nazareth  no  Christian  is  suffered  to 
dwell  by  the  Moors  that  inhabit  it."  He 
describes  its  appearance  as  a  "  small  vil- 
lage of  Galilee  seated  in  a  little  vale  be- 
tween two  hills,  once  the  chair  (seat)  of 
an  Archbishop.  Most  of  the  old  city 
seemeth  to  have  stood  upon  the  hill  that 
adjoineth,  which  bears  the  decays  of  divers 
churches." 

The  account  of  Nazareth  given  by  Dr 
Clarke  is  extremely  interesting.  He  vi- 
sited the  town  shortly  after  the  ravages 
committed  by  Djezzar  Pacha,  and  he  de- 
scribes it  as  "  situated  upon  the  side  of 
a  barren  rocky  elevation,  facing  the  east, 
and  command!  ng  a  long  valley.  Through- 
out the  dominion  of  Djezzar  Pacha  there 
was  no  place  that  suffered  more  from  his 
tyrannical  government  than  Nazareth. 
Its  inhabitants,  unable  to  sustain  the  bur- 
thens imposed  upon  them,  were  continu- 
ally emigrating  to  other  territories.  The 
town  was  in  the  most  wretched  state  of 
indigence  and  misery;  the  soil  nrightbid 
defiance  to  agriculture;  and  to  the  pros- 
pect of  starvation  ^ere  added  the  horrors 
of  the  plague.  Thus  it  seemed  destined 
to  maintain  its  ancient  reputation,  for  the 
Nathanael  of  his  day  might  have  inquired 
whether  any  good  thing  could  come  out 
of  Nazareth,  In  the  valley  appeared  one 
of  those  fountains  which  from  time  imme- 
morial have  been  the  halting  places  of 
caravans,  and  sometimes  the  scenes  of 
contention  and  bloodshed.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  early  pilgrims  and  travellers  this 
spring  is  denominated  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin^  and  certainly,  if  there  be  a 
spot  in  the  Holy  Land  that  was  undoubt- 
edly honoured  by  her  presence,  we  may 
consider  this  to  have  been  the  place,  be- 
cause the  situation  of  a  copious  spring  is 
not  liable  to  change,  and  because  the 
custom  of  repairing  thither  to  draw  water 
has  been  continued  among  the  female  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  its  history.  Scarcely  bad  we 
reached  the  apartment  prepared  for  our 
reception  when,  looking  from  the  window 
into  the  court-yard  k>elonging  to  the 
houiey  we  beheld  two  women  grinding  at 


the  mill,  in  a  manner  most  forcibly  iQoi- 
trating  our  Saviour's  saying.  They  were 
preparing  flour  to  make  our  bread,  as  it 
is  always  customary  in  the  country  when 
strangers  arrive.  The  two  women,  seated 
upon  the  ground  opposite  ta  each  other, 
held  between  them  two  round  stones,  such 
as  are  seen  in  Lapland,  and  such  as  in 
Scotland  are  called  querns.  The  circum- 
stance was  intereiiting,  our  Saviour's  al- 
lusion actually  referring  to  an  existing 
custom  in  this  the  place  of  his  earliest 
residence.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper 
stone  was  a  cavity  for  pouring  in  the  com, 
and  by  the  side  of  (his  an  upright  wooden 
handle  for  moving  the  stone.  As  the 
operation  began,  one  of  the  women  with 
her  right  hand  pushed  this  handle  to  the 
woman  opposite,  who  again  sent  it  to  her 
companion — ^thus  communicating  a  rota- 
tory and  very  rapid  motion  to  the  upper 
stone,  their  left  hands  being  all  the  while 
employed  in  supplying  fresh  corn,  as  fast 
as  the  bran  and  flour  escaped  from  the 
sides  of  the  machine." 

Such  is  Nazareth,  illustrious  as  the 
residence  of  our  blessed  Saviour  for  per- 
haps thirty  years.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  it  is  a  place  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  super- 
stitious. It  contains  a  convent  inhabited 
by  some  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
the  church  of  which,  a  handsome  edifice 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  erected  over  the 
cave  or  grotto  where  the  Virgin  Mar}'  is 
supposed  to  have  resided}  and  where  she 
received  the  salutation  of  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, "  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  £ivour- 
ed,  the  Lord  is  with  thee."  This  locality  in 
the  cave  is  indicated  by  two  pillars  erected 
by  the  Empress  Helena  about  a  yard  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  which  are  be- 
lieved to  occupy  the  place  where  the 
angel  and  the  Virgin  stood.  About  two 
feet  of  one  of  these  pillars  is  broken  off, 
and  the  upper  part  remains  as  if  suspended 
from  the  roof.  The  friars  maintain  that 
this  pillar  is  miraculously  supported  in 
the  air — an  assertion  which  is  religiously 
believed  by  the  native  Christians,  but 
from  which  less  credulous  inquirers  take 
the  liberty  to  dissent.    "  The  fact  is,* 
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says  Dr  Clarket  ^<  that  the  capital  and 
a  piece  of  the  shaft  of  a  pillar  of  grey 
graDite  have  been  fastened  to  the  roof  of 
the  cave,  and  so  clumsily  is  the  rest  of 
the  hocus  pocus  contrived,  that  what  is 
shown  for   the  lower  fragment  of  the 
same  pillar  resting  upon  the  earth   is 
Dot  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  Cipo- 
lino  marble.     About  this  pillar  a  differ- 
ent story  has   been   related  to  almost 
every  traveller  since  the  trick  was  first 
devised.     Maundrcll,  and  Egmont  and 
Heyman,  were  told  that  it  was  broken 
by  a  pacha  in  search  of  hidden  treasure, 
who  was  struck  with  blindness  for  his 
impiety.     We  were  assured  that  it  sepa- 
rated in  this  manner  when  the  angel  an- 
nounced to  the  Virgin  the  tidings  of  her 
conception.     The  Monks  had  placed  a 
rail  to  prevent  persons  infected  with  the 
plague  from  coming  to  rub  against  tiiese 
pillars,   which    had   been   for    a   great 
namber  of  years  their  constant  practice 
whenever    afflicted   with    any   sickness. 
The  reputation  of  the  broken  pillar  for 
healing  every  kind  of  disease  prevails 
throughout    Galilee."     Both   Christians 
and  Turks  hold  the  pillars  in  the  grotto  of 
Nazareth  in  the  highest  veneration,  and 
previous  to  trying  their  efficacy  in  curing 
diseases,  the  following  prayer  is  always 
laid,  •*  O   Mary,   Virgin  of  virgins,  O 
mother  of  Christ,  pray  for  us,  and  re- 
store us  to  our  former  health!" 

The  more  ancient  part  of  this  struc- 
ture was  erected  by  the  Empress  He- 
lena, but  the  church  and  convent  in  their 
present  state  have  been  entirely  repaired 
or  rebuilt  at  no  distant  period,  "  when 
the  monks  were  probably  indebted  to 
some  ingenious  mason  for  the  miraculous 
position  of  the  pillar  in  the  subterranean 
chapel,  the  two  fragments  of  which, 
consisting  of  different  substances,  now 
so  naturally  give  the  lie  to  each  other." 
The  church  is  described  as  containing 
many  pictures,  "  most  of  which  are  of 
modem  date,  and  all  of  them  below  me- 
diocrity." Egmont  and  Heyman  notice 
an  ancient  portrait  of  our  Saviour  brought 
hither  from  Spain  by  one  of  the  fathers, 
having  a  I^tin  inscription,  purporting 


that  it  is  **  vera  imago  SaUxUoris  nos^ 
tri  Domini    Jesu    Christi   ad  Regem 
Abgarum  missa."     They  also  mention 
portraits  of  the  Virgin,   St   Catharine, 
and   St  Gregory.     The  friars  pointed 
out  to  Dr  Clarke  what  they  called  the 
kitchen  and  ^re-place  of  the  Virgin! 
That  distinguished  writer  has  some  ge- 
neral remarks  concerning  the  tradition- 
ary  localities  of  Nazareth  which    are 
well   worthy  of   serious   consideration. 
"  While  Europeans,"  he  justly  observes, 
"  are  sending  messengers,  the  heralds  of 
civilization,  to  propagate  the  gospel  in 
the    remotest    regions,    the  very  land 
whence  that  gospel  originated   is   suf- 
fered to  remain  as  a  nursery  of  super- 
stition for  sur.*ounding  nations,  where 
voluntary  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth — men  warmly  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  more  capable  of  dissem- 
inating the  lessons  they  receive  than  the 
most  zealous  missionaries — are  daily  in- 
structed in  the  grossest  errors.     In  their 
journey  through  the  Holy  Land  they 
are  conducted  from  one  convent  to  an- 
other, each  striving  to  outdo  the  former 
in  the  list  of  indulgences  and  of  relics  it* 
has  at  its  disposal,  bearing  testimony  to 
the  wretched  ignorance  and  sometin^es 
to  the  disorderly  lives  of  a  swarm  of 
monks  by  whom  all  this  trumpery  is 
manufactured.     Among  the  early  con- 
tributors to  the  system  of  abuses  thus 
established,  no  one  appears  more  pre-, 
eminently  distinguished  than   the  Em- 
press Helena,  to  whose  charitable  dona- 
tions these  depositories  of  superstition 
were  principally  indebted.     No  one  la-, 
boured  more    effectually  to   obliterate 
every  trace  of  whatsoever  might  have 
been  regarded  with  reasonable  reverence 
than  did  this  old  lady,  with  the  best  pos-» 
sible  intentions,  whenever  it  was  in  her 
power.     Had  the  Sea  of  Tiberias-  been 
capable  of  annihilation  by  her  means,  it* 
would  have    been    descooated, :  paved, 
covered  with  churches  and  altars,-  or 
converted  into  monasteries  and  markets 
of  indulgences,  until  no  feature  of  the 
original  remained,  and  this  by.  way  of 
rendering  it  more  particularly  holy.   To 
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9uch  a  disposition  may  be  attributed  the 
sort  of  work  exlubited  in  tbe  church  and 
oon^ent    of    Nazareth,   originally  con- 
structed under  her  auspices.    Pococke 
has  proved  that  the  tradition  concern* 
ing  the  dwelling-place  of  the  parent  of 
Jesus    Christ  existed  at  a  very  early 
period,  because  the  church  built  over  it 
is  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  se- 
venth century,  and,  in  being  conducted 
to  a  cave  rudely  fashioned  in  the  na- 
tural rock,  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to 
the  notions  one  is  induced  to  entertain 
concerning  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
country,  and  the  history  of  the  persons 
to  whom  allusion  is  made.    But  when 
the  surreptitious  aid  of  architectural  pil- 
lars, with  all  the  garniture  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  above,  below,  and  on 
every  side  of  it,  have  disguised  its  ori- 
ginal simplicity,  and  we  finally  call  to 
mind  the  insane  reverie  concerning  the 
transmigration  of  the  said  habitation  in 
a  substantial  form  of  brick  and  mortar 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Loretto  in 
Italy,   maintained  upon  authority  very 
similar  to  that  which  identifies  the  au- 
thenticity qf  this  relic,  a  disbelief  of  the 
whole  mummery  seems  best  suited  to  the 
feelings  of  Protestants,  who  are,  after  all, 
better  occupied  in  meditating  on  the  pur- 
pose fbr  which  Jesus  died  than  in  assist- 
ing by  their  presence  to  countenance  a- 
sale  of  indulgences  in  the  place  where 
Joseph  is  said  to  have  resided." 

The  allusion  made  by  Dr  Clarke  to 
Loretto  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  in  an  account  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
story  presents  one  of  the  most  impudent 
and  matchless  pieces  of  imposition  ever 
practised  on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 
It  appears  that  a  wide  aperture  in  the 
cave  or  grotto  now  described  led  to  a 
house  shown  as  the  residence  of  the 
Virgin,  the  original  walls  of  which  were 
transported  by  angels  to  Loretto.  Sandys 
observes  in  his  quaint  manner—*'  The 
Romanists  relate  that  the  room  wherein 
she  (the  Virgin)  was  born  was  carried 
by  angels,  at  such  time  as  the  cou;itry 
was  universally  possessed  by  the  Infidels, . 
over  seas  and  shores  to  a  city  of  Illyria; 


but  when  these  people  grew  niggardly 
in  their  offerings  it  was  wrapped  from 
thence  and  set  in  the  woods  of  Picen- 
um,  within  the  possessions  of  a  noble 
lady  named  Lauretta,  frequented  by  in- 
finite numbers  of  pilgrims,  where,  many 
miscarrying    by    the    ambushment    of 
thieves  who  lurked  in  the  woods  adjoin- 
ing, the  blessed  Virgin  commanded  the 
angels  to  remove  it  unto  a  certain  moun- 
tain belonging  to  two  brethren,  where 
she  got  much  riches  and  sumptuous  ap- 
parel by  the  benevolence  of  her  votaries 
and  her  charitable  miracles,  by  which 
means  the  two  brethren  grew  also  rich, 
and  withal  dissentious  about  the  division 
of  their  purchases.     Whereupon  it  was 
once  more  transported  by  those  winged 
porters,   and  set  in  the  place  it  now 
standeth  near  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and 
not  far  from  Ancona,  yet  retaining  the 
name  of  Lauretta.''    Without  inquiring 
minutely  into  the  details  of  the  legend, 
and  of  the  wonderful  stories  which  have 
been  told  respecting  this  Santa  Casa^ 
or  Holy  House,  famous  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  made  it 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  who  brought  to  it  immense  trea* 
sures,  it  is  pretended  that  it  was  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Virgin,  in  which  she  was 
l^orn,  and  in  which  nhe  received  the  salu- 
tation of  the  angel  and  brought  up  our 
Saviour  till  lie  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
After  his  ascension  it  was  consecrated  by 
the  Apostles,  and  St  Luke  painted  the 
likeness  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  it,  and  which  Sandys  declares 
to  resemble  a  "  hlackamore!*  The  legend 
then  proceeds  in  the  manner  narrated 
by  that  writer,  and  we  are  farther  in- 
formed how  this  house  came  to  be  iden- 
tified as  that  of  the  Virgin.     It  appears 
that  it  was  not  exactly  known  whence 
it  came  before  1296,  when  the  Virgin 
iqppeared  to  a  devout  man  and  declared 
the  cause  and  mode  of  its  removal.  This 
personage  communicated  his  revelation 
to  the  anthorities  of  the  province,  who 
sent  sixteen  persons  to  Nazareth  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  house,  and  these 
were  found  to  agree  exactly  with  the 
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foundations  left  behind.    Even  tbis  state- 
ment, however,  is  unfounded,  for  Egmorit 
and  Heyman  were  assured  by  a  "  person 
of  veracity,  who  had  not  only  seen  but 
measured  the  house  at'  Loretto,  that  it 
does  not  at  all  agree"  with  the  founda- 
tions left  at  Nazareth.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  messengers  were  persuaded  that  this 
house,  transported  throngh  the  air  by 
angels,  had  belonged  to  the  Virgin,  and 
they  were  confirmed  in  their  t>eHef  by  an 
inscription  they  saw  on  a  neighbouring 
wall,  declaring  that  the  house  had  stood 
there  but  had  left  the  place.     The  mes- 
sengers returned  to  Italy  with  this  ac- 
count, and  the  house  soon   acquired  a 
reputation  which  the  Pontifical  conclave 
turned  to  advantage.    We  are  farther 
informed  that  a  pious    hermit  named 
Paul  Silva,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  holy  house,  declared  that 
annually  on  the  8th  of  September  for 
ten  yean,  two  hours  before  day,  he  saw 
a  light  descend  from  heaven  upon  it, 
which  he  declared  was  the  Virgin  herself, 
who  exhibited  herself  there  in  that  manner 
on  the  festival  of  her  nativity.    Another 
man  of  similar  veracity  affirmed  that  his 
grandfather  had  seen  the  angels  convey- 
ing it  over  the  sea,  and  a  third  swore 
that  his  grandfather's  grandfather  had 
mnch  frequented  it  when  it   was  first 
brought  into  Italy.     This  holy  house  at 
Loretto  is  enclosed   by  a  magnificent 
church  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having  a 
cupola  in  the  middle  adorned  with  ex- 
quisite paintings  by  the  most  celebrated 
masters.      The  treasures  in   it  at  one 
time  were  enormous,  consisting  of  pearls, 
diamonds,  images  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
oUr  Saviour,  and  other  articles  of  gold 
and  silver  of  costly  value.    It  is  perhaps 
unfair  to  charge  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  present  day  with  maintaining  the 
superstitious  follies  of  their  predecessors, 
hut  certain  it  is  that  those  of  former 
times  thought  the  dignity  so  great  and 
the  majesty  so  sublime  of  the  chapel  of 
our  Lady  of  Loretto,  that  it  was  to  be 
preferred  before  all  the  holy  places  under 
heaven.     They  expressed  their  venera- 
tion by  the  |fompous  titles  they  bestowed 


on  this  extraordinary  monument  of  human  ' 
credulity.  They  termed  it  the  house  of 
wisdom^  the  sanctuary  of  God,  the  xcell 
of  living  waters,  the  terror  of  devils,  the 
hope  of  the  despairing^  the  glory  ofJeru^ 
scUem,  At  the  west  end  of  the  holy 
house  is  shown  the  window  by  which  the 
angel  entered  when  he  came  to  salute  the 

'  Virgin,  and  in  the  south  side  there  is  a 
cupboard  in  the  wall  in  which  are  pre- 
served several  earthen  dishes  said  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Virgin  and  her  family, 
and  brought  hither  with  the  house ! 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  lamientable 
iniposture,  which  was  religiously  believed 
in  Europe  for  three  centuries,  and  which 
is  probably  still  credited  by  many.  Addi- 
son supposes  that  the  first  inventors  of  it 
took  the  hint  from  the  veneration  with 

'which  the  ancient  Romans  regarded  the 
cottage  of  Romulus  on  the  Capitol,  and 
which  they  repaired  fi'om  time  to  time 
to  prevent  it  falling  to  decay. 

To  return  to  Nazareth — the  monks 
affirm  that  the  fioor  of  the  cave  is  in  the 
same  state  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Virgin.  It  contains  two  altars  opposite 
each  other,  over  one  of  which  is  a  paint- 
ing representing  Joseph  in  his  work- 
shop holding  the  infant  Saviour  by  the 
hand,  and  over  the  other  is  a  portrait  of 
St  Anthony  with  the  holy  child  in  his 
arms.  Near  the  convent  is  a  building 
formerly  included  within  its  walls,  but 
now  a  small  chapel,  pointed  put  as  the 
workshop  of  Joseph,  and  not  far  from  it 
is  the  synagogue  where  our  Saviour  is  ' 
said  to  have  explained  the  Scriptures  to 
the  Jews,  at  present  a  church.  Without 
the  town  is  a  precipice  from  which  the 
inhabitants  threatened  to  throw  our  Sa- 
viour, and  from  which  he  leaped  down 
to  escape  their  rage  after  the  ofi'ence  his 
speech  in  the  synagogue  had  occasioned. 
Here  they  show  the  impression  of  his 
hand,  made  as  he  sprang  from  the  rock. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient 
tfadition,  for  Brocardus,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land,  says,  **  Extra 
earn  civitatem  (Nazareth),  ad  spafium 
UTiius  stadii,  est  locus  quern  appellant 
Saltum  Domini,    uhi  Judcei  valebant 
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Juum  pracipitare. — Without  that  city, 
and  about  the  distance  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  paces,  is  a  place 
called  the  Lord's  Leap,  where  the  Jews 
intended  to  throw  down  our  Saviour." 
St  Luke  informs  us — *'  And  all  they  in 
the  synagogue  when  they  heard  these 
things  were  filled  with  sorrow,  and  rose 
up,  and.thrusit  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
led  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon 
their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast 
him  down  headlong;  but  he,  passing 
through  the  midst  of  them,  went  his 
way.'* — "  Induced  by  the  words  of  the 
Gospel,"  says  Dr  Clarke,  "  to  examine 
the  place  more  attentively  than  we 
should  have  otherwise  done,  we  went,  as 
it  is  written,  out  of  the  cily^  unto  the 
brow  of  the  hiU  whereon  the  city  is  built, 
and  came  to  a  precipice  corresponding 
to  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  above  the 
Maronite  church,  which  is  probably  the 
precise  spot  alluded  to  by  the  text  of  St 
Luke's  Gospel."  Near  this  is  a  spot 
indicated  as  the  place  where  the  Virgin 
expressed  her  fears  for  the  safety  of  our 
Saviour  during  this  tumult,  on  which  was 
formerly  a  nunnery,  the  church  of  which 
was  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Fear,  and 
they  show  an  impression  of  her  knee 
made  in  the  solid  rock ;  and  a  cavity  is 
pointed^  out  in  a  rock  in  whicii  it  is 
pretended  our  Saviour  and  the  disciples 
rested  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  A 
large  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  is  also  shown,  called  Mensa  Christi, 
or  the  Lords  Table,  on  which  it  is 
aflfirmed  he  dined  with  his  disciples 
before  and  after  his  resurrection.  A 
chapel  is  built  over  it,  and  Dr  Clarke 
informs  us  that  upon  the  walls  '*  several 
copies  of  a  printed  certificate,  asserting 
its  title  to  reverence,  are  affixed.  There 
IS  not  an  object  in  all  Nazareth  so  much 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  as  this  stone. 
Greeks,  Catholics,  Arabs,  and  even  the 
Turks,  the  two  former  classes  on  account 
of  the  seven  years'  indulgence  granted  to 
those  who  vi.^it  it — the  two  latter  because 
they  believe  that  some  virtue  must  reside 
within  a  stone  before  which  all  comers 
w%  60  eager  to  prostrate  thepiselyes." 


A  spring  of  water,  caUed  the  Well  of  the 
Salutation,  is  in  the  centre  of  an  oratory 
in  the  Greek  Church. 

Our  Saviour  is  designated  a  Nazarite 
by  St  Matthew,  because  he  dwelt  in 
Nazareth,  who  refers  also  to  some  pro- 
phecy which,  at  least  in  express  words,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament, 
*Uhat  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  Prophets,  he  shall  be  called 
a  Nazarene."  These  words  have  given 
critics  no  little  trouble,  but  among  the 
various  solutions  those  of  St  Chrysostom 
and  St  Jerome  are  the  most  satisfactory — 
either  that  the  passage  referred  to  is  lost, 
or  that  the  Evangelist  does  not  refer  to 
any  particular  passage,  taking  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  and  not  the  exact  words. 
To  be  designated  a  Nazarite  is  the  same 
as  being  one,  as  the  Hebrews  express 
words  and  things  by  the  same  term.  The 
evident  meaning  of  it,  as  applied  to  our 
Saviour,  is,  that,  according  to  a  variety 
of  predictions,  he  was  to  be  **  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,"  which  were  accom- 
plished in  this  instance,  as  Nazareth  was 
a  place  in  such  bad  repute  that  it  was 
commonly  thought  impossible  for  any 
good  thing  to  proceed  from  such  a  source. 
Yet  we  find  the  appellation  given  to  our 
Saviour  to  distinguish  him  from  others 
of  the  same  name,  and  when  no  reproach 
was  intended,  as  in  the  case  of  the  angel 
recorded  by  St  Mark,  and  of  St  Peter  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was,  how- 
ever, generally  used  by  the  Jews  as  a 
term  of  ignominy  not  only  in  respect  to 
our  Saviour,  but  to  his  disciples  after 
his  ascension,  and,  as  Mo^heim  observes, 
it  was  applied  to  Christians  generally 
before  the  name  of  Christian  was  adopted. 
The  term  Nazarite,  or  Nazarene,  is  ap- 
plied in  the  Old  Testament  to  a  person 
distinguished  and  separated  from  others 
by  something  extraordinary  either  in  sanc- 
tity or  dignity,  or  by  a  vow,  and  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  word  nazir,  to  separate, 
and  differs  from  Nazarene,  an  inhabitant 
of  Nazareth,  which  comes  from  naizar 
or  netzer,  to  save  or  preserve, 

NEAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Zeba«> 
luni  called  also  Nea,  or  Noa. 


NEBO- 
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NEAPOLIS,  a  seaport  town  of  ancient 
MacedoDia^  east  of  Philippi>  where  St 
Panl  arrived  from  the  island  of  Samo- 
thracia.  Acts  xvi.  11. 

NEBOy  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  taken  by  the  Moabites,  who 
held  it  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1). 

NEBO,  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
Ezra  ii.  29 ;  Neh.  vii.  33,  probably  the 
village  called  Nabaui  eight  miles  south 
of  Hebron,  which  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

NEBO,  a  mountain  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Abarim  ridge,  about  ten  miles  north 
of  the  Arnon,  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance east  from  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Dead  Sea.     This  mountain 
b  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Moses.     In  the  appended  chapter  to  the 
Book  of   Deuteronomy  recording  that 
event,  which  must  have  been  written  by 
Joshua,  Samuel,  or  some  later  Prophet, 
we  are  told  that  **  Moses  went  up  from 
the  plains  of  Moab  unto  the  mountain  of 
Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over 
against  Jordan,"  to  view  the  Promised 
Land  before  bis  death;  and,  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  49i  he  is  commanded,  "  Get  thee 
up  into    this   mountain    Abarim^  unto 
Mount  Neboy  which  is  in  the  Land   of 
Moab."     It  is  evident  from  these  state- 
ments that  Nebo  is  a  mountain  in  the 
ridge  Abarim,  and  that  Pisgah  is  the 
roost  elevated  and  commanding  peak  of 
that  mountain.     Mount  Nebo  is  usually 
identified  with  Mount  Attarous,  a  barren 
moantain  which  has  nothing  remarkable 
in  its  aspect  except  that  it  is  the  highest 
elevation    in   the   neighbourhood,    and 
its  summit  is  distinguished  by  a  large 
wild  pistachio  tree  overshadowing  a  heap 
of  stones.    We  are  told  that  ^'  Moses,  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  died  there  in  the 
Land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord ;  and  he  buried  him  in  a  valley 
in  the  Land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth* 
peor,  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre 
onto  this  day."     The  concealment  of  the 
sppulchre  of  this  illustrious  person  has 
induced  various  Jewish  writers,  among 
whom  we  find  Josephus,  to  entertain  the 
ojnnion  that  Moses   did   not  die,   but 


was  snatched  away  in  a  cloud  while  in 
the  act  of  conversing  with  Eleazar  and 
Joshua — ^a  supposition  contrary  to  the 
exprew  declaration  of  the  text  that 
he  died  and  was  buried.  Some  Jewbh 
and  Christian  commentators  allege  that 
he  was  buried  by  angels  at  God's  com- 
mand, while  others  think  he  was  directed 
to  enter  a  cave  where  he  died,  and  which 
served  him  for  a  grave,  but  the  text  in- 
forms us  that,  though  he  died  on  the 
mountain^  he  was  buried  in  the  valley. 
In  1665  some  Maronite  shepherds  dis- 
covered a  tomb  near  Mount  Nebo  with 
an  inscription  in  Hebrew — "  Moses,  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,"  and  this  was  deter- 
mined to  be  the  long-lost  tomb  of  the 
Hebrew  lawgiver.  This  tomb,  or  another 
of  a  similar  nature,  is  still  shown  by  the 
natives. 

NEIEL,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
Josh.  xix.  27- 

NEKEB,  a  town  of  Naphtali,  Josh. 
xix.  33. 

NEPHI,  or  Naphthar,  a  place  men- 
tioned in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, where  Nehemiah  found  the  mud- 
dy water  which  was  in  the  pot  where  the 
holy  fire  had  been  concealed. 

NEPHTOAH,  a  fountain  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin. 

NETOPHA,  a  town  and  district  be- 
tween Bethlehem  and  Anathoth. 

NIBSHAN,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

NICOPOLIS,  a  city  of  Epirus  on  the 
Gulf  of  Ambracia,  built  by  Augustus  in 
commemoration  of  the  naval  victory  off 
Actium,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen 
near  Prevesa.  St  Paul  passed  a  winter 
in  this  place,  and  he  wrote  to  Titus,  then 
in  Crete,  to  join  him  here.  It  is  alleged 
by  some,  however,  that  this  Nicopolls 
was  in  Thrace.  Emmaus  was  designated 
Nicopolis  under  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
son  of  Mammeeus. 

NILE.    See  Sihor. 

NIMRIM,  or  Nimrah,  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Gad  eastward  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
distinguished  for  the  fine  pasture-grounds 
in  its  neighbourhoodi  Numb,  xxxii.  3, 
36;  Isa.  XV.  6. 
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NrNtYfeFT,  handiowie,  offrenaMe;  or, 
dioeding^  one  of  the  most  ancient,  famous, 
powerful,  and  extensive  cities  of  anti- 
quity, was  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  and  was  founded  either  by 
Ashur,  son  of  Shem,  or  by  Nimrod, 
shortly  after  the  dispersion  at  Babel, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  account,  though 
its  origin  is  also  ascribed  to  Nlnus.  This 
city,  which  arose  out  of  .the  head  quar- 
ters of  a  nomade  horde,  was  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris  according , 
to  some  authors,  and  on  the  east  bank 
according  to  others,  but  probably  on  both 
sides  of  that  river.  Whether  Nimrod  or 
Ashur  founded  this  citiy  it  is  as  unne- 
cessary as  it  is  fruitless  to  inquire;  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  no  great  conse- 
quence for  a  considerable  period  after- 
wards, and  indeed  the  text  in  Genesis 
(x.  11),  where  it  is  first  mentioned,  leads 
us  to  infer  that  Resen  was  in  its  origin 
a  more  important  place.  It  did  not  rise  to 
greatness  until  about  B.C.  1230,  when 
it  was  enlarged  by  Ninus,  its  second 
founder,  and  became  the  greatest  city  of 
its  time,  and  the  mistress  of  the  East. 
In  the  Book  of  Jonah  it  is  called  an 
"  exceeding  great  city,**  and,  at  the  time 
of  that  Prophet's  mission  to  it,  it  was 
reckoned  to  contain  more  than  120,000 
persons  "  who  could  not  distinguish  their 
right  hand  from  their  left,"  namely,  young 
children,  and  by  this  computation  there 
must  have  been  a  population  in  Nineveh 
of  more  than  600,000  individuals.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  informs  us  that  the  city 
was  150  stadia  in  length,  90  stadia  in 
breadth,  and  480  stadia  in  circuit,  which 
are  equivalent  to  seven  leagues  loi^g, 
three  broad,  and  eighteen  in  circuit.  Its 
walls  were  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  so 
broad  that  three  chariots  could  drive 
abreast  upon  them;  its  towers,  fifteen 
hundred  in  number,  were  in  height  two 
hundred  feet. 

Nineveh  was  first  taken  by  Arbaces 
and  Belesis  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Ahaz, 
king,  of  Judah,  about  the  time  of  the 
reputed  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
It  was  taken  a  second  time  by  Astyagcs 


arid  Nabopolassar,  after  which  it  never 
recovered  it»  former  splendoiir.  it  wai^ 
entirely  ruined  in*  the  reign  of  the  Enio- 
peror  Adrian,  and  it-  was  subflequently 
rebuilt  by  the  Persians  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  Arabs,  who  completed  its  annihi- 
lation. The  inspired  historians  frequent- 
ly mention  Nineveh  and  its  kings,  Tig- 
lath-pileser,  Sennacherib,  and  Shalman- 
ezer.  Tofoit  lived  in  this  city,  and  re- 
peated the  predictions  of  its  ruin  uttered 
by  Nahum  and  Zephaiiiah.  The  story 
of  Jonah,  which  includes  his  mission  to 
the  N!nevites,  his  sunbmonirtg  them  to 
repentance,  and  his  subsequent  conduct, 
is  well  known.  The  obedience  of  the 
citizens  to  the  warning  of  the  Prophet  is 
commended  in  the  Gospel,  Matt.  xi.  41 ; 
Luke  xi.  32.  Archbishop  Usher  sup- 
poses the  king  of  Nineveh,  who  repented 
with  his  people,  t6  have  been  Put,  who 
then  governed  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

Ancient  Nineveh,  which  extended  from 
the  Tigris  to  near  the  modern  city  of  Bag*- 
dad,  and  was  at  no  great  distance  from 
Babylon  itself,  is  now  represented  by  a 
towncallisd  Mousul,in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  are  numerous  ruins,  although  it 
is  doubted  whether  these  belong  to  the 
old  city.  Niebnhr  has  given  a  very  in* 
teresting  account  of  this  ancient  seat  of 
Oriental  splendour,  but  we  take  the  more 
recent  description  of  Mr  Rich,  the  East 
India  Company's  Resident  at  Bagdad, 
whose  work  was  published  in  1 836,  edited 
by  his  widow.  The  breadth  of  the  Tigris 
at  the  place  where  Mr  Rich  crossed  is 
about  four  hundred  feet,  the  depth  Bot 
above  two  fathoms.  He  mentions  a  bridge 
where  it  is  deeper  and  narrower ;  below 
the  ferry  it  is  wide  and  shallow,  and 
leaves  an  island  in  the  centre  which  is 
covered  at  the  first  rising  of  the  water. 
The  village  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  which  con- 
tains about  three  hundred  houses,  is  built 
on  an  artificial  mount,  the  antiquity  of 
which  is  well  ascertained  by  the  remains 
fbudd  ou  digging  into  it  very  deep,  where 
fragments  of  bricks,  entire  bricks,  and 
pieces  of  gypsum,  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, are  found.  Mr  Rich  secured  one, 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Mttseum^ 
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covered  with  writtng,  and  measuviiYg  one 
foot  fcmr  inches  in  thichDe6e«-'*>*  From 
thi»  we  went  to  the  mosque  wbioh  oovera 
tfaie  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Jodttk    There:  ^ 
was  formerly  a  ChristiaD  monaetery  where 
the  pretended  tomb  of  Jonah  now  BtiandB, 
the  Mahometan  building  being  erected 
orer  the  chm'ch  which  iS'  preserved  en* 
tire,  hot  no  Christian  on  any  aocoont 
would  be  suffered  to  go  near  it.     The 
Christians  named  their  ohurch  after  the 
tnditioa  that  Jonah  preached  in  that 
place,  but  they  deny  his  having  been 
biiried  there ;  they  believe,  on  the  con- 
tniy,  that  after  his  mission  was  acoom-' 
plished  he  returned  to  Palestine.     We 
afterwards  rode  through  the  area  of  Ni- 
neveh to  the  first  wall  of  the  enclosure. 
It  is  a  line  of  earth  and  gravel,  out  of 
wbioh  large*  hewn  stones  are  dug,  as  ont 
of  all  the  walls  of  the  area*   Beyond  this 
IS  a  ditch,  still  very  regular,  and  easily 
traoeahle,  on  the  othtf  side  of  which  is 
asotbar  wall.     The  aarea  of  Nineveh  at  a 
roegh  guess  is  about  ftomone  and  a  half 
to  two  miles  broad  and'  fbur  miles  long, 
extending  a  little  way  south  of  Nebbi 
¥anos.   On  the  river>  or  west  side,  there 
are  only  the  remains  of  one  wall,  and  I 
observed  the  same  at  the  north  and  south 
eitremities,  but  on  the  east  side  there 
are  the  remains  of  three  walls. — In  this 
place  I  cannot  help  remarking  a  passage 
ia  Jonah.     That  Prophet  suffered  griev- 
onsiy  firom.  the  easterly- wind.     This  is 
the  therkiy  so  much  dreaded  in  all  these 
oountriesy  which  is  hot,  stormy,  and  sin- 
gularly rdating  and  dispiriting.    The 
greatest  part  of  the  curiosities  ft*om  Ni- 
neveh are  ft>und  in  the  mount  on  which- 
Nebbi  Ymnis  is  situatedi    But  I'  must 
lemark  thattfae  river  Tigris  runs  off  into ' 
a  semicircle  above  the  rains,  and  returns 
bdow  them;" 

We  Rich  then  etiters  into  a  minute 
examination  of  the  several'ruins,  walls, 
and  mounds,  now  the  sole  memorials  of 
ancient  Nineveh,  which,  though  curioos 
to  those  familiar  with  or  partial  to  such 
details,  would  be  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader.  He  glances  at  some  of 
the  traditionary  legends  still    popular 


among^  the  inhabitants  of  Mousul  and 
the  surrounding  district:  He  mentions 
ThUb^s  WeUj  a  spring  at  which  the  pea* 
sants  assemble  once  a  3«ear'tD  sacrifice  a 
sheep,  and  to  enjoy  a  musical  festivity. 
*'  This  is  a  superstition,^  he  observes,  **  far 
anterior  to' the  religion  they  now  profess. 
This  veneration  ibr  certain  springs  is 
common  both  to  Christians  and  Maho- 
metans. The  Greeks  are  indeed  much 
attached  to  grottos  and  wells.''  Nadir 
Shah,  the  celebrated  Persian  conqueror 
of  the  last  century,  who  raised  himself 
fhoni  a  humble  situation  to  the  sovereign- 
ty, besieged  Mbusul,  and  the  inhabitants 
"have  a  story  about  the  dispersion  of 
his  army  by  the  mlmculous  interposition 
of  St  George,  St  Matthew,  and  Jonah, 
who  appeared  among  them  armed  and 
mounted."  It  may  be  here  observed,  that 
the  Mahometans  of  this  quarter  hold  St 
Matthew,  .or  Miir  McUiei^  in  great  vene- 
ration, and  Mr  Rich  conjectures  that  it 
is  probably  '^  inherited  from  anti-Islam 
times." 

Mousul,  the  modem  town  on  the  site 
of  Nineveh,  is  described  as  large  and 
handsome,  situated  in  a  plain  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  city 
contains  some  good  buildings,  is  popul- 
ous, and  its  inhabitants  are  of  various 
religious  creeds.  The  bazaar  is  exten- 
sive, and  well  supplied  with  goods,  some 
particular  manufactures  of  which  rival 
those  of  Europe  of  the  same  kind.  Mou- 
sul is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  built  of 
hewn  stone.  As  to  the  cllnmteand  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  Mr  Rich  informs  us  that 
the  Mousul  winter  generally  begins  about 
the  end  of  November.  <*  The  increase 
of  gtuin  here  is  fVom  eight  to  twenty  on 
seed.  The  lands- in '  th^  territory  of 
Mousul  are  obliged  to  lie  fallow  every 
other  year. .  The  farmers,  when  they 
cultivate  a  spot  of  ground  with  wheat  or 
blffley  one  year,  .plough  it  the  next,  and 
let  it  remain  without  seed  till  the  year 
after ;  but  tlie  islands  in  the  river  (Tigris) 
are  cultivated  every  year  without  inter-  • 
mission.  Some  hemp  is  grown  about' 
Mousul,  but!  believe  no  flaxi    A  great- 
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quantity  of  the  castor  oil  plant  is  culti- 
vated. The  oil  is  used  for  burning,  and 
is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  bruises,  but 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  its  purga- 
tive qualities,  and  indeed  I  never  met 
any  Orientals  who  were.** 

It  has  been  appropriately  observed, 
that  the  "  denunciations  of  the  Prophet 
Nahum  against  this  devoted  city  are  ex- 
tremely eloquent,  and  equally  full  of  the 
bitterness  of  wrath  with  those  pro- 
nounced by  other  inspired  tongues 
against  the  great  empires  and  kingdoms 
of  the  ancient  world."—"  Woe  to  the 
bloody  city!  it  is  all  full  of  lies  and 
robbery;  the  prey  departeth  not;  the 
noise  of  a  whip,  and  the  noise  of  the 
rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  pranc- 
ing horses,  and  of  the  jumping  chariots. 
— Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  ;  and  I  will  discover  thy 
skirts  upon  thy  face,  and  I  will  shew  the 
nations  thy  nakedness,  and  the  kingdoms 
thy  sliame.  And  I  will  cast  abominable 
filth  upon  thee,  and  make  thee  vile,  and 
will  set  thee  as  a  gazing-stock.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  all  they  that  look 
upon  thee  shall  fiee  from  thee,  and  say, 
Nineveh  is  laid  waste,  who  will  bemoan 
her  ?  whence  shall  I  seek  comforters  for 
thee  ?"  Then  follows  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  ancient  geographer.  The  ques- 
tion is  asked  of  Nineveh,  "  Art  thou 
better  than  populous  No,  that  was  situate 
among  the  rivers,  that  had  the  waters 
round  about  it,  whose  rampart  was  the 
sea,  and  her  wall  was  from  the  sea? 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength, 
and  it  was  infinite;  Put  and  Lubim  were 
thy  helpers*  Yet  was  she  carried  away,  she 
went  into  captivity ;  her  young  children 
also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of 
all  the  streets ;  and  they  cast  lots  for  her  ■ 
honourable  men,  and  all  her  great  men 
were  bound  in  chains,"  ,Nahum  iii.  1~10. 
\<The  Book  of  Nahum,"  observes  Dr 
Keith,  '*  was  avowedly  prophetic  of  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  it  is  there-; 
fore  told  that  *  the  gates  of  the  rivers 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be 
dissolved.'  The  historian  (Diodorus  Si- 
culus)  describes  the  facts  by  which  the 


other  predictions  of  the  Prophet  were  as 
literally  fulfilled.  He  relates  that  the 
king  of  Assyria,  elated  with  his  former 
victories,  and  ignorant  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Bactrians,  had  abandoned  himself  to 
scandalous  inactivity,  had  appointed  a 
time  of  festivity,  and  supplied  his  soldiers 
with  abundance  of  wine,  and  that  the  ge* 
neral  of  the  enemy,  apprized  by  desert- 
ers of  their  negligence  and  drunkenness, 
attacked  the  Assyrian  army  while  the 
whole  of  them  were  fearlessly  giving  way 
to  indulgence,  destroyed  great  part  of 
them,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the  city. 
The  words  of  the  Prophet  were  hereby 
verified : — *  While  they  be  folden  to- 
gether as  thorns,  and  while  they  are 
drunken  as  drunkards,  they  shall  be  de- 
voured as  stubble  fully  dry.'  The  Pro- 
phet promised  much  spoil  to  the  enemy. 
'  Take  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil 
of  gold ;  for  there  is  no  end  of  the  store 
and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  furni- 
ture.' The  historian  afiSrms  that  many 
talents  of  gold  and  silver  preserved  frooai 
the  fire  were  carried  to  Ecbatana.  Ac- 
cording to  Nahum,  the  city  was  not  only 
to  be  destroyed  by  an  overwhelming 
flood,  but  the  fire  also  was  to  devour  it; 
and,  as  Diodorus  relates,  partly  by  water 
and  partly  by  fire  it  was  destroyed."  Mr 
Rich,  after  a  minute  examination  of  the 
present  ruins,  does  not  positively  assert 
that  they  are  the  remains  of  ancient 
Nineveh,  and  Dr  Keith  adds  some  ex- 
cellent observations  on  the  fate  and  pro- 
bable site  of  the  city.  "  In  the  second 
century  Lucian,  a  native  of  a  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  testified  that 
Nineveh  was  utterly  perished — that  there 
was  no  vestige  of  it  remaining — and  that 
none  could  tell  where  once  it  was  situate* 
This  testimony  of  Lucian,  and  the  lapse 
of  many  ages  during  which  the  place 
was  not  known  where  it  stood,  render  it 
at  least  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  city,  opposite  to 
Mousul,  which  have  been  described  aa 
such  hy  travellers,  be  indeed  those  of 
ancient  Nineveh.  It  is  perhaps  pro- 
bable that  they  are  the  remains  of  the 
city  which  succeeded  Nineveb^  or  of 
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aPeniancityofthe  same  name,  which  was 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  by  the 
Persians  subsequently  to  the  year  230 
of  the  •  Christian  era,   and   demolished 
by  the  Saracens  in  A.D.  632.  In  contrast- 
iflg  the  then  existing  great  and  increasing 
popalatiouy  and  the  accumulating  wealth 
of  the  proud  inhabitants  of  the  mighty 
Nineveh,    with    the    utter    ruin    that 
awaited   it»   the  word  of  God  (before 
whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  as  grasshoppers)  by   Nahum  was, 
*  MaJLe  thyself  many  as  the  canker-worm, 
make  thyself  many  as  the  locusts.   Thou 
hast    multiplied   thy   merciiants   above 
the  stars  of  heaven ;  the  canker-worm 
spoileth  and  fleet h  away.     Thy  crowned 
are  as  the  locusts,  and  thy  captains  as  the 
great  grasshoppers  which  camp  in  the 
hedges  in   the  cold  day ;  but  when  the 
son  risetb   they  flee   away,   and   their 
place  is  irot  known  where  they  are,'  or 
were.    Whether  these  words  imply  that 
even  the  site  of  Nineveh  would  in  future 
ages  be  uncertain  or  unknown,  or,  as  they 
rather  seem  to  intimate,  that  every  ves- 
tige of  the  palaces  of  its  monarchs,  of 
the  greatness  of  its  nobles,  and  of  the 
wealth  of  its  numerous  merchants,  would 
wholly  disappear,  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
diction   cannot    be    invalidated    under 
either  interpretation.     The  avowed  ig- 
Doraoce    respecting   Nineveh,   and    the 
oblivion  which  passed  over  it  for  many 
&n  age,  conjoined  with  the  meagreness 
of  evidence  to  identify  it  still,  prove  fhat 
the  place  was  long  unknown  where  it 
Btood,  and  that  even  now  it  can  scarcely 
with  certainty  be  determined.     And  if 
the  only  spot  that  bears  its  name,  or  that 
can  be  said  to  be  the  place  where  it  was, 
be  indeed  the  site  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  of  cities  on  which  the  sun  ever 
shone,  and  which  continued  for  many 
centories  to  be  the  capital  of  Assyria — 
the  'principal  mounds,'  few  in  number, 
which  '  show  neither  bricks,  stones,  nor 
other  materials  of  building,  but  are  in 
many  places  overgrown  with  grass,  and 
resemble  the  mounds  left  by  entrench- 
ments and  fortifications  of  ancient  Ro- 
man eamps,'  and  the  appearances   of 


other  mounds  and  ruins,  less  marked 
than  even  these,  extending  for  ten  miles, 
and  widely  spread,  and  seeming  to  be 
*the  wreck  of  former  buildings,'  show 
that  Nineveh  is  left  without  one  monu- 
ment of  royalty — without  any  token 
whatever  of  its  splendour  or  wealth—- 
that  their  place  is  not  known  where  they 
were,  and  that  it  is  indeed  a  desolation 
— *  empty,  void,  and  waste,*  its  very 
ruins  perished,  and  less  than  the  wreck 
of  what  it  was.  Such  an  utler  ruin, 
in  every  view,  has  been  made  of  it,  and 
such  is  the  truth  of  the  divine  predic- 
tions." 

NO,  AMMON-No,andalsoNo-AMMON, 
which  St  Jerome  strangely  alleges  to  be 
Alexandria,  was  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt, 
specially  mentioned  by  the  Prophets  Je- 
remiah, Ezekiel,  and  Nahum,  under  the 
name  of  No,  Jer.  xlvi.  25 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  1 5 ; 
Nahum  iii.  8.     The  exact  site  of  this 
city,  however,  is  disputed.    It  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Greek  Diospulis,  or 
Ctti/  ofJupiler,  now  forming  part  of  the 
ruins  of  Thebes,  while  the  No  of  Nahum 
is  thought  by  others  to  be  the  Diuspolis 
of  the  Egyptian  Delta.     "Bruce,  the  ce- 
lebrated Abyssinian  traveller,"  says  Mr 
Buckingham,  "  has,  I   remember,    con- 
sidered this  populous  No  (as  it  is  desig- 
nated  by  Nahum)  to  be  the  Egyptian 
Thebes ;  and  though,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  the  ruins  of  that  hundred-gated 
city  of  the  gods,  the  identity  of  it  with 
the  No  of  the  Scriptures  seemed  to  me 
objectionable,  from  the  mention  of  the 
sea  as  its  rampart,  yet  here,  on  the  ruined 
mounds   of  the   fallen   Nineveh,   while 
reading  from  the  Prophets  all  the  denun- 
ciations of  vengeance  which  had  been 
uttered  against  it,   the  propriety  of  a 
comparison  of  its  state  with  that  of  the 
Thebes  of  Egypt  struck  me  very  forcibly, 
and  left  on  my  mind  the  impression  that 
there  was  no  other  city  of  antiquity,  ex- 
cepting this,  to  which  the  allusions  made 
by  the  Prophet  when  speaking  of  No 
could  at  all  apply.     From  the  number 
of  the  canals,  and  the  serpentine  curves 
of  the  Nile,,  even  while  running  through 
Thebesi  it  might  be  said  with  great 
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propriety  to  be  9eaUd  among  the  rwersy 
and  io  have  the  waters  rowid  about  iL  So, 
also,  as  the  whole  of  Egypt  is  inaooessible 
but  from  the  sea,  that  sea  might  well  be 
ealled  its  ramparty  while  the  celebrated 
wall  which  was  constructed  as  a  defence, 
and  placed  as  an  eastern  barrier  to  the 
whole  of  that  land,  extending  from  Pelu^ 
Slum  to  the  cataracts  of  Philoe,  of  which 
the  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Egypt, 
was  actually,  as  is  expressed,  from  the  sea. 
Ethiopia  and  Bgypt  were  indeed  the 
strength  of  No,  and  this,  too,  according 
to  every  testimony,  was  infinite.  Yet 
this  HecatompyUm  of  the  poet  (Homer), 
and  Diospolis  of  the  historians  (Strabo 
and  Diodorus),  so  pre-eminent  for  its  an- 
tiquity and  so  renowned  for  its  colossal 
splendour,  was  literally  carried  away  and 
went  into  captivity,  when  her  temples 
were  violated,  her  defenceless  children 
slain,  and  the  great  and  the  honourable 
among  her  leaders  bound  and  made  cap- 
tive by  their  Eastern  conquerors." 

No,  supposing  it  to  be  the  Thebes  of  the 
ancients,  is  termed  Diospolis  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  Ammon-No  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  is  improperly  translated  if le  multitude 
of  No.  Its  history  stretches  into  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  and  its  existing  mo- 
numents illustrate  the  "wisdom  of* the 
Egyptians"  about  the  time  of  Moses,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  few  of  them 
are  of  an  age  much  more  recent.  No 
was  called  Ammon-No,  the  name  by 
which  the  Egyptians  distinguish  Jupiter, 
who  had  here  a  magnificent  temple,  and 
was  worshipped  with  peculiar  splendour 
as  the  deity  of  the  place — the  Theban 
Jupiter,  as  he  is  designated  by  Herodo- 
tus ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Prophecy 
of  Nahum  (iii.  8),  we  should  read  No  of 
Ammofh  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Gredc 
name  Diospolis,  No,  or  rather  Thebes, 
atone  time  of  vast  extent,  was  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile.  In  th«(  time  of  Strabo 
its  length  was  eighty  furlongs,  or  ten 
miles,  but  this  was  inconsiderable  com<i> 
pared  to  its  ancient  state,  before  it  was 
ruined  by  Cambyses,  its  extent  then  being 
not  less  than  420  stadia,  or  upwards  of 
fifly-two  miles.  The  present  ruins  extend 


about  three  leagues  in  kogth  along  the 
Nile,  and  east  and  west  they  reach  to  the 
mountains^  abroadth  of  about  Awo  leagues 
and  a  half.  The  NUe  is  about  three  hun- 
4red  yards  broad  at  Xhebes»  ^nd  the 
circumference  of  the  aneies^  city  nuflt 
therefore  have  been  about  twenty-aevi^ 
miles. 

Thebes  was  the  oapital  city  of  the 
Thebais,  or  Upper  Egyptt  aod  was  the 
centre  of  all  the  caravan  trade  carried 
on  with  the  south  previous  to  tha  Per- 
sian occupation  of  the  country.  Some 
allege  that  it  was  built  by  Osiris,  and 
others  by  Busiris — heroes  connected  vith 
the  most  remote  and  fabulous  ages  of 
Egyptian  history.  Pococke  and  many 
others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  never 
surrounded  by  ^  wall,  an  idea  they  pro- 
bably adopted  from  its  gi«at  extent,  but 
Browne  inclines  to  a  different  view,  some 
faint  traces  of  it  being  still  visible.  Its 
wealth  was  so  great,  that  after  it  had  been 
plundered  by  the  Persians  what  was 
found,  on  burning  the  remains  of  the 
pillage,  amounted  to  above  three  hun- 
dred talents  of  gold  and  two  thousand 
three  hundred  of  silver.  Ita  magnificeooe 
so  impressed  Cambysesi  tliat  after  he 
took  the  city  he  sent  a  number  of  archi- 
tects from  it  into  Persia,  who  were  pro- 
bably of  service  to  his  successor  Darius 
in  the  enlarging  of  Persepolis,  which  may 
perhaps  explain  the  similarity  between 
the  ruins  of  that  place  and  those  seen  in 
E^ypt.  Its  hundred  gates  are  mentioned 
by  Homer  and  others,  and  these  some 
think  mean  the  number  of  the  teipples, 
and  others  understand  so  many  palaces  of 
princes,  each  of  whom  could  on  any  oc- 
casion send  out  20,000  fighting  men  and 
200  chariots.  If  Pococke's  opinion  is 
correct  that  Thebes  was  not  walled* 
Homer^s  expression  must  refer  either  to 
the  gates  of  the  temple  or  to  the  palaces 
of  the  nobles. 

Jeremiah  thus  announces  the  punish- 
ment  of  Thebes  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  : — ''  The  Lord  of  Hoati,  the 
Ood  of  Israel,  saith,  Behold  I  will  punish 
the  multitude  of  No,  and  Egypt  with 
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their  g^nls,  aiid  their  kings,  even  Pha- 
raoh, and  all  tiiem  that  trust  in  him." 
The  meaning  of  this  prediQtion  is,  that 
Aounon  of  No,  the  chief  cleity,  and 
Pharaoh,  the  king^of  the  Egyptians,  were 
the  primary  objects  of  divine  visitation, 
after  whom  the  subordinate  rulers  who 
.were  dependant  upon  him  for  the  rank 
and  authority  they  held  were  to  be  the 
objects  of  justice.  This  prophecy  was 
literally  fulfilled,  and  in  subsequent  times 
No  sunk  iuto  a  vast  scene  of  ruin  and 
dcsoUtion,  anud  the  revolutions  of  em- 
pires, the  changes  of  dynasties,  and  the 
conquests  of  relentless  and  ferocious  con- 
querors. There  are  some  poor  villages 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  the  "  multi- 
tude" of  which  is  now  "  cut  off,"  for 
''judgment  has  been  executed  in  No," 
and  it  has  been  "  rent  asunder,"  Ezek. 
XXX.  14-16.  Here  are  found  the  enor- 
mous ruins  of  two  magnificent  temples, 
I.oxor  and  Kamac — the  former  of  Osiris 
the  Youuger,  the  latter  of  the  celestial 
Osiris,  Zeus  Uranios ;  and  the  edifice 
styled  the  Palace  of  Meronon,  some  of  the 
columns  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  as 
are  also  the  walls,  being  forty  fiet  high, 
and  about  nine  feet  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, anciently  the  royal  residence  and 
temple  of  Serapis,  and  so  called  from 
Memnon  of  Syene.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  of  the  Temple  of 
Karnac  from  the  fact  that  it  would  re- 
quire half  an  hour  to  walk  round  it. 
Thebes  is  uninhabited,  and  the  ground 
it  once  occupied  exhibits  nothing  but 
ruins  of  temples  and  walls  coverexl  with 
nnintelligible  emblems  and  hieroglyphics, 
which  attest  the  ascendancy  and  power 
of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  who  still 
seem  to  reign  over  the  mighty  ruins, 
v^hile  the  Nile,  by  the  sinuosity  of  its 
course,  appears  as  if  proud  of  flowing 
among  the  remains  of  this  incomprehen- 
sible city.  No  walls,  quays,  bridges, 
baths,  or  theatres,  are  to  be  seen — not  a 
single  edifice  of  public  utility  or  conve- 
nienoe.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
an  architectural  description  of  the  build- 
ings, columns,  and  statues,  of  Thebes, 
which  would  not  only  be  tedious,  but  dry 


4md  uniuteresting.  The  tombs  of  tlie 
kings,  ahready  alluded  to,  are  situated 
near  the  summit  of  the  mountains  not 
far  from  the  modern  village  of  Curnah. 
"  The  road  leading  fo  them,*'  -says  Mr 
Hardy,  *'  seems  in  excellent  keeping 
with  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been 
^propriated.  It  is  a  deep  ravine,  with 
rocks  and  loose  stones,  and  appears  as  if 
shunned  by  every  thing  that  has  life; 
not  even  the  goat,  with  all  its  love  of  the 
high  peak  and  giddy  precipicci  ever  ven- 
tures upon  these  barren  hills ;  it  knows 
too  well  that  there  is  no  grass  upon 
which  to  browse,  no  young  leaves  to  crop 
from  the  deserted  branch — all  is  naked- 
ness and  desolation.  It  winds  round  the 
deserted  sides  of  the  mountain  in  silence, 
as  if  to  teach  men  to  think ;  in  rugged- 
ness,  as  if  to  remind  them  that  in  their 
passage  to  the  grave  they  must  expect 
to  meet  with  crosses,  and  difficulties,  and 
pain ;  and  in  sterility,  as  if  to  tell  them 
that  whatever  earthly  honour  the  mo- 
narch might  hav£  previously  received,  he 
was  now  to  stand  in  all  the  nakedness 
of  truth,  bcrefl  of  his  companions  and  his 
crown,  before  the  throve  of  the  Eternal 
Judge.  The  entrances  to  the  tombs 
are  not  distinguished  above  ground  by 
any  erection.-  Tht^  ^ame  plan  is  pursued 
in  nearly  all ;  ^  passage  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  as  many  broad,  leads  down 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  by  a  gra- 
dual descent ;  the  sides  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  some  in  relief  and  others 
painted.  There  are  breaks  and  steps  at 
convenient  distances.  Afler  proceeding 
a  little  way,  there  are  square  apartments 
on  each  side  of  the  passage  covered  with 
paintings.  Then  comes  a  room  of  larger 
dimensions,  containing  a  stone  sarcopha- 
gus. The  room  is  supported  by  square 
pillars,  and  the  painted  figures  are  larger 
than  life.  From  this  place  branch  off 
different  passages  which  lead  to  other 
rooms,  and  from  each  of  these  rooms 
there  are  again  passages,  which  lead  in 
the  same  way  to  other  apartments  of  a 
similar  description.  In  some  of  the  rooms 
there  are  niches  for  mummies  and  shelves 
all  around,  the  contents  of  which  have 
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all  long  ago  been  carried  away.     The 
paintings  are  not  exclusively  devoted  to 
mythology.     There  are  articles  of  furni* 
tore,  such  as  chairs^  couches,  thrones,  and 
vases,  many  of  them  of  the  patterns  most 
admired  at  the  present  day.    I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  from 
a  situation  in  the  western  range  of  moun- 
tains that  commands  the  whole  plain. 
As  I  was  proceeding  towards  the  place, 
the  people  came  running  out  of  their 
sepulchres  with  curiosities  to  dispose  of, 
which  they  had  found  among  the  ruins. 
These  people  live  in  tombs,  sleep  in 
coffins,  and  gain  their  food  by  selling  the 
bones  and  flesh  of  men.     I  dined  in  one 
of  the  tombs  with  an  English  gentleman 
who  has  been  located  in  this  strange 
habitation  several  years.    By  the  time 
we  reached  this  place  the  sun  had  set  to 
us,  but  was  shining  on  the  plain  through 
a  pass  in  the  mountains.     I  never  at  any 
time  saw  so  many  birds  as  were  now 
returning  from  a  distance  to  their  rest- 
ing places  for  the  night.     It  seemed  as 
if  the  spirits 'Of  the  millions  of  the  dead, 
who  had  breathed  their  last  in  the  val- 
ley, had  suddenly  become  embodied,  and 
were  hovering  in  dark  masses  above  their 
deserted  city.     There  was  the  majestic 
Nile  in  the  centre  of  the  expanse,  its 
banks  covered  with  a  mantle  of  the 
loveliest  greenj  from  the  midst  of  which 
arose  the  white  walls  of  a  temple  in  every 
quarter  to  which  the  attention  was  di- 
rected.    The  temples  of  Karnac  were 
nearly  hidden  by  a  grove  of  dates.     The 
columns  of  Luxor  showed  themselves  in 
splendour,  and  worshippers  might  have 
been  imagined  as  standing  among  them, 
bowing  to  the  fancied  lord  of  heaven,  as 
he  might  seem  for  a  moment  to  veil  his 
majesty  before  them,  or  shed  upon  their 
prayers  his  last  bright  ray.    The  two  sta- 
tues of  Memnon  were  sitting  in  silence,  as 


if  too  giganticin  their  imaginings  to  be  at- 
tracted by  any  scene  in  this  lower  worid, 
as  they  were  far  away  in  their  colossal 
proportions  from  any  thing  that  pertains 
to  man."    See  Egypt. 

NOB,  a  Levitical  town  of  BeiywBin 
or  Ephraim,  perhaps  on  the  confines  of 
both,  the  priests  of*  wbioh  were  slain  by 
Saul  after  he  caused  David  to  laa?e  it, 
1  Sam.  xxi.  1 ;  xxii.  9* 

NOBAH,  a  town  about  eight  miks 
from  Heshbon,  according  to  Eusebiua^ 
which  took  its  name  from  a  Hebrew  so 
called  who  conquered  it,  Numb*  xzxii* 
42. 

NOD,  vagabondy  wandering^  a  coun- 
try so  called  to  which  Cain  retired  after 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Abel,  but 
which  St  Jerome  and  the  Cbaldee  under- 
stand in  the  appellative  sense.  Nod  b 
thought  to  be  inaccurately  used  for  a  pro- 
per name,  Gen.  iv.  16;  or,  if  intended 
as  such,  the  country  must  have  been  so 
designated  from  Cain's  removal  to  it,  as 
the  word  means  a  removal  or  exile^  or 
a  wanderer,  an  exile^  and  the  *'  land  of 
exile  or  banishment"  is  probably  the  real 
meaning.  The  Land  of  Nod,  which  is 
said  by  the  inspired  historian  to  be  *'  east 
of  Eden,"  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
be  Susiana ;  others  find  it  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia. 

NOPH,  or  Memphis,  so  called  from 
Hvov^ii,  the  chief  deity  (Ay«#o2»iAM"}  ^^ 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon.    See  Mbmpbis. 
NOPHAH,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Moabites  near  Medebah,  Numb.  xxi.  30* 
NOPHET,  often  joined  to  Dor  in 
composition,  as  Nophet-Dor,  Josh.  xi.  2; 
zii.  23,  is  the  district  round  the  city  of 
Dor  on  the  Mediterranean,  south  of  Mount 
Carmel  and  north  of  Caesarea.    The  tribe 
of  Zebulun  possessed  two-thirds  of  itt 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  the  re- 
mainder. 
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■■ii*!  IS.?*''*  o'.  •  v«y  cde. 

«»  -epwied  b,  the  Valley  of 
■!■««.  «Bed  aho  the  «»,rta«,  or 

^r«^  "lUr.  on  it  to  the  idok 


5^^*^nrtte  the  Ci^  ^Oe 

"^  y  «e  Ami,  Jer.  JUi.  j, 
lie  ..S^Ili.""  ^8yP*^  id«  of 

^  «y  wJ^  •'!r'r^  'o  Rome. 

I«rit4,  OP  J^^  VI'"'**  **"**  ^'^ 
"nhwlas^^^'   /*f**  "»»»  we  de- 

*^  «■««*  of  theTr-^T****=«^ 
HA>tt.«i.«u-  t      •*"»»•  of  a  hige 

Urat  ^it*.  k_.     "oosea  bnift  of  m,. 

^««'«hstnHstloB.ofaBy 

rf  Jrl*;*  y«  PWMptihIe. 

•*^*y   -J?L*'«'»«»«W»k.of 
,^;p^-      rte  frigmeBto  of  the  bo,»e, 

1— i^t^^tir""-"- and  the 

are  imA-ij,.  p  "T*  ■»«'«ni  date,  and 
•*»*»J?.^?^  y«*  these  simple 

noh,  irT^i*^*"  •■  officer  of  Ph». 
^^^^  •■  P«OB  ondep  an  OB. 

^tTu!'**'  «  PO»«-  by  the 
»«.  lu  "*  wvereign,  and  fed 


Ae 


2".  t!"2T^  '"^*»~  «"t  of  the  store. 
**.ch  h»  f«.e«ght  h«I  enabled  hil^ 

contemporariesii'SS^J;;*^ 
of  ^«  wonderfid  people."  lee  Eot.^ 

"iN,  a  valley  of  Damascus. 

ONO,  .  toirn  of  Benjamin,  buUt  or 

tnK  1  Chro«.  v„,.  12.    It  was  situated 
«o«t  five  mifes  from  Lydda.   Nehemiah 

probably  u  the  vicinity. 

OPHEl,  a  waU  or  a  tower  at  Jeru- 

-feij^  according  ,o  Gdmet  not  &r  from 
^e  Temple,  or  it  might  be  a  cliff  „r  ac. 

div.ty_^p^ofMount2ionon  the  east, 
not  far  fix)m  Mount  Moriah.  KimrT- 
th«n  erected  «vena  bnilding.  ^T^fcel. 

"d  Maws^h  boat  a  waU  w^  of  JerS 
s^em  and  the  fountain  of  Gihon.  beyond 

"Phel,2<Wxxv,i.3;xxxiii.l4.     At 
th«  return  from  the  Captivity  Ophel  was 

;^UrfbytheNethinim.SrS!S^ 
a.  21.    Tlere  was  at  Jerusalem  ad»ep 

gate  and  also  a  tower  of  OpheL      ^^ 

diiw  tlUS;*!!!!!"?'*'  ""^  Solomon's 

S!  'f^'^^^^t^-iti-tion  of  which 

J     fcas  been  oonsideiable  diseossion. 

^  ""^  "ai  •'-^  «Hnain7t52 
of  «»jectm».    Some  pl««  it  ia  p^ 

Md  th«  opM«»  Umt  been  adopted  be^ 

^T^::^  !•- gan^ 
.1.       Vj*^  precious  stones,  and 

^f»o«l«.  the  gold  of  Parvaim."  2 
^m.&  It  is  benoe  aB^th^ 
Oph^  and  Par.«m  mem.  the^^conn. 

b^  which  tt  not  improhahhi  if  we  coo- 

^bypth««  that  Parvaiim*^;^ 
OpJ|r.  -—  Pern,  »mffy  oTZ^ 

^  or  bec««  the  w«d  OpWr  IS 
*'«».  when  expremed  in  Hdiew   s 
composed  neariy  of  the  sm,^S^' 
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extremely  fanciful.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est proof  that  any  knowledge  of  America, 
especially  such  a  knowledge  as  would 
cause  a  commercial  intercourse,  existed 
in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  Sir  Waltej^ 
Raleigh  informs  us  that  Peru  is  not  the 
true  name  of  the  country*  so  called,  but 
Was  given  to  it  by  the  Spaniards  in  con- 
sequence of  their  mbtaking  the  answer 
of  the  natives  to  a  question  they  did  not 
understand.  The  Spaniards  a^ked  the 
natives  what  was  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try.  This  was  done  in  Spanish,  and  99 
the  Aborigines  could  not  possibly  under- 
stand the  question,  they  replied  in  their 
own  language,  peru^  or  beru^  which  means, 
What  do  y(m  say  f  The  Spaniards, 
liqually  ignorant  of  the  answer  they  had 
deceived,  concluded  tliat  Peru  was  the 
name  of  the  country,  which  ft  has  evet 
Itnce  received. 

Josephus  and  others  suppose  0))hir 
to  have  been  the  ancient  Tapnobana  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  now  under-> 
stood  to  be-  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and 
this  hypothesis  is  founded  on  the  circum- 
stance thai  the  ships  of  Solomon  sailed 
from  Enon-geber  on  the  Red  Sea.  To 
this  it  has  been  properly  objected  thai 
Ophir  had  no  affinity  to  Taprobana,  even 
though  Taprobana  were  not  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  but  the  peninsula  of  Malacca; 
ttnd  also,  if  Ophir  had  been  situatedonthe 
Indian  Ocean,  there  was  no  necessity  to 
reach  it  by  ships,  as  a  commercial  inter- 
course could  have  been  carried  on  by 
caravans,  which  has  been  the  Oriental 
castom  from  the  most  remote  ages  of 
antiquity. 

Dr  Prideaux,  proeeeding  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  voyage  to  Tarshish 
only,  and  not  the  voyage  to  it  and  Ophir 
together,  occupied  three  years,  concludes 
that  Ophir  might  have  been  nearer  Judea 
than  the  other  place^  and  that  the  voyage 
might  have  been  accomplished  in  a  short- 
er time  than  three  years  going  and  re- 
tarning,  if  it  bad  not  been  necessary  to 
sail  to  Tarshkh  for  those  commodities 
which  Ophir  could  BOt  supply ;  and  he 
Itefice  infers  that  Tarriiish  might  be  any 
place  ID  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  distance 


to  and  from  which  required  a  voyage 
of  three  years,  yielding  <*  gold^  silver^ 
ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks;**  and  that  any 
place  might  be  Ophir  which  produced 
the  other  commodities  mentioned  by  the 
sacred  historian.  Tliis  theory  induces 
him  to  place  Ophir  in  Arabia  Felix, 
where  a  town  called  Sophar  or  Taphar 
still  seems  to  preserve  the  name.  To  this 
hypothesis  the  same  objectioo  ocean 
which  is  previously  stated— 4he  impro- 
bability that  vessels  would  be  empk^r^ 
for  commercial  intercourse,  as  a  constant 
communication  had  from  time  immemo- 
rial been  kept  between  Judea»  the  more 
distant  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  countries 
wx  the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of  cara- 
vans; nor  can  it  be  proved  that  this  part 
of  Arabia  produced  at  any  time  great 
quantities  of  the  best  gold.  **  Though 
it  be  granted,"  say  the  authors  of  the 
Universal  History,  **  that  Tanhisk  and 
Ophir  were  distinct  places,  aikl  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
yet,  if  the  latter  had  been  so  nigh  as 
Southern  Arabia,  and  had  yielded  such 
plenty  of  the  finest  gold,  almug  trees 
and  precious  stones,  it  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  they  would  have  gone  so  much 
fiirther  for  such  inferior  trifles  as  silver, 
ivory,  monkeys,  and  peacocks;  it  is  more 
likely  they  went  farthest  for  the  flne  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  things  of  the  greatest 
value*** 

The  same  writers  advance  thoir  own 
hypothesis,  and  place  Ophir  **  in  some  of 
those  remote  rich  countries  in  India  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  and  perhaps  as  far  as 
China  or  Japan,  which  last  stiU  abounds 
wit!i  tlie  finest  gold,  and  with  several 
other  eommodities  in  which  Solomon's 
fleet  dealt,  as  silver,  precious  stones^ 
ebony,  and  other  valuable  sorts  of  wood, 
to  say  nothing  of  spioes,  peacocks,  par- 
rots, apes,  and  other  sach  creatures,  and 
by  its  distance  best  answers  to  Ihe  length 
of  the  voyage."  Yet  the  same  objection 
is  applicable,  that,  if  the  commodities  ob- 
tained by  Solomon  came  from  the  remote 
parts  of  India,  they  might  have  been 
brought  by  caravans;  nor  Istt  Itkoly  tbaS 
In  Solomon's  time,  which  wis  loag  belbn 
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ihe  period  aod  direotion  of  the  monsoons 
were  ascertained  in  saiting  across  the  Red 
'Sea  to  Midabar,  such  a  distant  voyage 
«ouldhave  been  undertaken,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  usual  mode  of  navigation 
'practised  by  tbe  anoieiits  could  not  have 
iieen;piMictised,  namely^  sailing  along  the 

4N>ilt. 

Odfanet  adopts  a  difierent  theory  from 
uy  of  those  now  stated,  and<  places  Ophir 
someirhere  in  Armenia  and  Media,  where 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  take  their  rise^ 
tivers  which  he  thinks  are  adapted  for 
cotsdiercial  enterprises,  and  this  hypo* 
ihetia,  wiiich  he  maintains  with  his  usual 
4earnhig  and  ingenuity,  he  founds  on  the 
•circiimstance  that  Ophir,  one  of  Joktan's 
BOOS,  might  give  his  name  to  the  coun- 
try. It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  this 
opposition  is  altogether  untenable,  for  if 
Opiiir  was  the  countiy  at  the  source  of 
4be  Euphrates  or  Tigris,  the  vessels  of 
Sfdomon  could  not  have  readied  it,  and 
if  the  geld,  silver,  and  other  commodities, 
were  brought  to  the  ships  at  the  mouth 
of  these  rivers,  it  could  nbt  be  said  that 
they  had  sailed  to  Ophir.  In  farther 
support  of  his  theory,  he  argties  that  the 
three  years  mentioned  by  the  sacred 
writer  might  mean  only  three  summers 
and  two  winters^  or  six  months.  To 
these  hypotheses  it  may  be  also  added 
that  Java,  Siam,  Bengal,  Cabul  at  the 
head  of  the  Indus,  and  other  countries, 
have  all  had  their  several  advbcates  as 
the  greatly  disputed  Ophir  of  the  Scrip* 
tores. 

From  America,  the  continent  of  Asia^ 
Ind  the  Asiatic  Islands,  we  now  tum  to 
Afirioa  and  Europe,  and  notice  the  theo* 
ries  which  locate  Ophir  in  these  divi- 
lipns  of  the  world.  Boohart  informs  us 
that  SofaU,  a  territory  or  town  of  Africa! 
in  Caffrariat  opposite  the  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar, has  been  asserted  to  be  the  Ophir 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Sopheira  of  the 
Septuagint.  We  are  told  by  Lopes,  in 
his  Indian  Voyage,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  near  Madagascar — and  the 
continent  of  Africa  where  Sofala  is  si- 
tuated is  separated  from  that  Island  by 
the  MMambiqye  Channel-r-boasted  that 


:in  the  time  of  Soiomon  the  Israelitet 
made  a  voyage  thither  eveiy  third  year 
io  obtain  gold,  and  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  have  been  found  near  Sofala,  which 
appear  to  have  been  extensively  worked 
la  ancient  times,  and  thhs  country  is  de^ 
itignated  in  an  old   French  work  the 
fGoiden  Sofala.    D'Anville,  in  his  Die«> 
aertation  on  the  country  of  Ophir,  pub- 
lished   in    tSie    French   work,    entitled 
^  Memoires  de  Literature,"  strongly  sap« 
ports  this  opinion;  and  it  has  received  a 
most  elaborate  eloeidation  by  Bruce  in 
the  Second  Book  of  his  Abysunian  Tra- 
vels, who  is  alleged  to  have  persuaded 
Dr  Robertson  to  adopt  the  same  view 
in   his    *^  Historical   Disquisition    con** 
cerning  Ancient  India."     The  oboernb* 
tions  of  Bruce,  tliough  long,  are  not 
without  interest  in  an  investigation  or 
examination  of  the  geography  of  Scrip* 
ture,  but  as  nearly  all  the  facts  on  which 
he  reasons  are  derived  from  a  friar  named 
John  dos  Santos,  and  as  hhs  inferences 
from  these  facts  have  in  some  instances 
been  disproved,  we  insert  that  friar's  own 
statement  as  it  is  found  in   <<Purclias 
his  Pilgrimes,"  and  it  has  all  that  weight 
due  to  the  authority  of  a  person  who  de- 
rived his  knowledge  from  actual  residence 
in  the  country  for  eight  years. 
:   "  Nere  to   Massapa  is  a  great  hill 
called  Ftara^  whence  may  bee  discerned 
a  great  part  of  the  kingdome  of  Mana- 
motapa,  for  which  cause  he  (the  king) 
Will   not  suffer  the  Portugues  to  goe 
thither,  that  they  should  not  couet  his 
great  oountrey  and  hidden  mines.     On 
the  toppe  of  that  hill  are  yet  standing 
pieces  of  old  wals  and  ancient  mines  of 
lime  and  stone,  which  testifle  that  these 
haue  beene  strong  buildings,  a  thing  not 
seen  in  all  Caffraria;  for  the  king's  houses 
Hrle  of  wood,   daubed   with   clay,  and 
eonered  with  straw.     The  natiues,  and 
specially  the  Moores,  hone  a  tradition 
from  their  ancestors  that  those  houses 
belonged  to  the  queene  of  Saba,  which 
earryed  much  gold  thence  doune   the 
Cuama  to  the  sea,  and  so  along  the  coast 
of  iEthiopia  to  the  Red  Sea.     Others 
say  that  those  mines  ware  Soieoion^ 
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factorie,  and  that  this  Fura  or  AJura  is 
no  other  than  Ophiri  the  name  not  much 
altered  in  so  long  time.  This  is  oertayne 
that  round  about  that  hill  there  is  much 
and  fine  gold.  The  nauigation  might  in 
those  times  be  longer  for  want  of  so  good 
ships  and  pilots  as  now  are  to  be  had> 
and  by  reason  of  much  time  spent  in 
trucking  with  the  Cafars,  wherein  euen 
at  this  time  the  merchants  alway  spend 
a  yeare  and  more  in  that  businesse,  al- 
though the  Cafars  be  growne  more  couet- 
ous  of  wares,  and  the  mines  better  knowne. 
They  are  so  lazie  to  gather  the  gold,  that 
they  will  not  doe  it  till  necessitie  con* 
strayne  them.  Much  time  is  abo  spent 
in  the  voyage  by  the  riuera,  and  by  that 
sea  which  hath  different  monsons,  and 
can  be  sayled  but  by  two  winds,  which 
blow  sixe  moneths  from  the  east,  and  as 
many  from  the  west.  Solomon's  fleet 
had,  besides  those  mentioned,  this  let, 
that  the  Red  Sea  is  not  safely  nauigable 
but  in  the  day,  by  reason  of  many  iles 
and  shoalds;  likewise  it  was  necessary 
often  to  put  to  harbour  for  fresh  water 
and  other  prouisions,  and  to  take  in  new 
pilots  and  mariners,  and  to  make  repara* 
lions. — [Purchas  says  in  a  note,  *This  by 
reason  their  ships  were  small,  as  that  in- 
fancie  of  nauigation  required;  and  be- 
sides, they  must  carry  the  timber  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other  ouer  land  to 
build  them ;  neither  were  Hiram's  me» 
expert  in  that  sea  $  and  haply  two  nations 
did  not  well  agree  to  hasten  the  voyage,*] 
— which  considered  (with  their  creeping 
by  shoare  for  want  of  the  compasse  and 
experience  in  those^  and  their  Sabbath 
rests,  and  their  trucke  with  the  Caires), 
might  extend  the  whole  voyage  in  going, 
staying,  and  returning,  to  three  yeares. 
Further,  the  ioory,  apes,  gemmes,  and 
precious  woods  (which  grow  in  the  wild 
plaees  of  Tthe^  within  Sofala),  whence 
they  make  ahmadmi^  or  canoas^  twentie 
yards  long  of  one  timber,  and  much  fine 
blacke  wood  {<^oimey  growes  in  that 
coesf ,  and  is  thence  carryed  to  India  and 
Portugall ;  all  these  may  make  the  mat- 
ters probaUe.  As  for  'peacockes  I  saw 
S*-tat  there  must  needs  bee 


some  within  land>  for  I  haue  scene  some 
Gaffers  weare  their  plumes  on  their  heads. 
As  there  is  store  of  fine  gold,  so  also  is 
there  fine  siluer  in  Chieona,  where  are 
rich  mines.** 

It  would  be  tedious  to  fb&ow  all  the 
conjectures  and  arguments  of  Bmee  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis  of  Dos  Santos^ 
his  supposition  respecting  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  fleet  would  sail,  and 
his  theory  respecting  the  trade^winds  and 
monsoons.  We  may  here  obs^^ve,  that 
if  Bruce's  account  of  the  direction  and 
period  of  the  monsoons,  when  the  fleet 
was  outward-bound,  be  compared  with 
the  account  of  their  direction  and  con- 
tinuance when  it  was  returning  home- 
ward, the  two  statements  will  be  found 
to  be  inaccurate.  In  maintaining  the  lo- 
cality of  Ophir  to  be  Sofala,  our  traveller 
observes,  *'  The  celebrated  Montesquieu 
conjectures  that  Ophir  was  really  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  conjecture  of  that 
great  man  merits  more  attention  than  the 
assertions  of  ordinary  people.  He  is  too 
sagacious  and  too  enlightened  either  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  voyage  itself,  or 
to  seek  for  Ophir  and  Tarshish  in  China. 
Uninformed,  however,  of  the  direction  of 
the  monsoons  upon  the  coast,  first  very 
highly  spoken  of  by  Eudoxus,  and  lately 
observed  and  delineated  by  Or  HaUey, 
he  was  staggered  upon  considering  that 
the  whole  distance  which  ensployed  a  ves- 
sel in  Solomon's  time  for  three  years  was 
a  thousand  leagues,  scarcely  more  than 
the  work  of  a  month.  He  therefore  sup- 
poses that  the  reason  of  delay  was  owing 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  vessels,  and 
goes  into  very  ingenious  calculationsy 
reasonings,  and  conclusions  upon  this; 
He  conjectures  that  the  ships  enlploy^d 
by  Solomon  were  what  he  calls  junks  of 
the  Red  Sea,  made  of  papyrus,  and  co- 
rered  with  hides  or  leather.  Pliny  had 
said  that  one  of  these  junks  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  twenty  days  on  a  voyage,  which 
a  Greek  or  Roman  vessel  would  have  per- 
formed in  seven ;  and  Strabo  had  said  the 
same  thing  before  hiw;  This  relative 
slowness  or  unfitness  will  not  solve  the 
difficulty,  for  if  these  junks  (I  know  there 
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are  contrary  opinions,  and  the  jiinks  might 
hare  been  various)  were  the  vessels  em* 
ployed  to  Ophir — ^the  long  voyage,  much 
more  would  they  have  been  employed  on 
the  short  one  to  and  from  India ;  now, 
they  performed  this  within  a  year,  which 
was  all  a  Roman  or  Greek  vessel  could 
do,  therefore  this  was  not  the  cause. 
Those  emptoyed  by  Solomon  were  Ty- 
f  ian  and  Idumean  vessels,  the  best  ships 
and  sailors  of  their  age*"    Let  us  now 
attend  to  Dr  Robertson's  opinion.  **  The 
Jews»  by  their  vicinity  to  Tyre,  had  such 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  wealth 
which  flowed  into  that  city,  from  the 
lucrative  commerce  carried  on  by  the 
PhcBnicians  from  their  settlements  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  as  incited  them  to  aim  at 
obtaining  some  share  of  it.    This  they 
effected  under  the  prosperous  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  partly  by  the  con* 
quests  which  they  made  of  a  small  dis- 
trict in  the  Land  of  Edom,  that  gave  them 
possession  of  the  harbours  of  Elatli  and 
Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  partly 
by  the  friendship  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
who  enabled  Solomon  to  fit  out  fleets, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Phoenician 
pilots,  sailed  to  Tarshish  and  Ophir.    In 
what  region  of  the  earth  we  should  seek 
for  these  famous  ports,  which  furnished 
the  navy  of  Solomon  with  the  various 
commodities  enumerated  by  the  sacred 
historians,  is  an  inquiry  that  has  long 
exercised  the  industry  of  learned  men. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  situated  in 
some  part  of  India,  and  the  Jews  were 
held  to  be  one  of  the  nations  which  traded 
with  that  country.   But  the  opinion  more 
generally  adopted  is  that  Solomon's  fleets, 
after  passing  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb, 
held  their  course  along  the  south-west 
coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of 
Sofala,  a  couniry  celebrated  for  its  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  (from  which  it 
has  been  denominated  the  Golden  Sofida 
by  Oriental  writers),  and  abounding  in 
all  the  articles  which  composed  the  car- 
goes of  the  Jewish  ships.    This  opinion, 
which  the  accurate  researches  of  D'An- 
ville  rendered  highly  probable,  seems  now 
t6be  established  with  the  utmost  certainty 


by  a  late  learned  traveller  (Briice),  who,: 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  monsoons  int 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  his  attention  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  navigation  both  iti 
that  sea  and  along  the  African  coast,  has* 
not  only  accounted  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  time  which  the  fleets  of  Solo- 
mon took  in  going  and  returning,  but 
has  shewn,  from  circumstances  mentioned 
concerning  the  voyage,  that  it  was  not 
made  to  any  place  in  India.  The  Jews, 
then,  we  may  conclude,  have  no  title  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  nations  which 
carried  on  intercourse  with  India  by  sea ; 
and  if,  from  deference  to  the  sentiments 
of  some  respectable  authors,  their  claims 
were  to  be  admitted,  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  commercial  effort  which 
they  made  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was 
merely  a  transient  one,  and  that  they 
quickly  returned  to  their  former  state  of 
unsocial  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind." 

M.  Huet  supposes  that  the  fleet  of  So- 
lomon, in  its  voyage  to  Ophir,  actually 
sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
came  to  Joppa  by  the  Mediterranean.  He 
thinks  that  Ophir  was  a  general  name  for 
all  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  of 
Sofala  in  particular,  agreeing  with  Bruce 
in  this  respect ;  and  that  Tarshish  was  also 
a  general  name  for  all  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  and  Spain,  especially  that  coast 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  which 
abounded  in  silver  mines.  This  writer 
farther  maintains  that  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  well  known,  frequented,  and 
often  doubled,  in  Solomon's  time,  and 
many  years  afterwards.  This  hypothesis 
is  supported  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magaxine  for  1786,  so  far  as  we 
are  to  look  for  Ophir  in  Africa.  He 
agrees  with  Huet  that  Solomon's  fleet 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  he 
places  Ophir  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
making  Guinea  and  Negroland  the  places 
visited  by  the  fleet  for  gold.  That  it  was 
Guinea  he  alleges  is  the  more  probable, 
as  the  gold  found  there  is  chiefly  dust 
gold ;  and  he  maintains  that  tlie  Hebrew 
words,  which  signify  </i»<  and  ashes^  make 
up  the  name  of  Ophir,  as  alluded  to  by 
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EliphasinhiflezhortationtoJob— *<  Then 
•halt  thou  lay  up  gold  as  dusti  and  wealth 
as  in  the  brooks  of  Ophir/'     AlnHi2 
wood^  called  by  the  Rabbins  coral  wood^ 
*<  which,*  says  this  writer,  "  in  hardness,, 
colour,  and  polish,  resembles  coral,  waa. 
also  brought  by  the  ships  from  Opbir,  and 
is  perhaps  the  red  ebony,  a  production  of 
Ghiinea.  Circumcision  being  in  use  among 
the  Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast,  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  introduced  there  by 
the  Hebrews/*  These,  however^  are  very 
fhnciful  and  untoiable  illustrations.  .  As 
to  the  etymological  argument,  it  only 
shows  on  what  fantastical  grounds  hypo- 
theses may  be  built ;  and  as  to  the  Ne- 
groes practising-  circumcision,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  were  taught  it  by 
the  craws  of  Solomon's  ships,  for  we  nor 
Vhere  read  that  the  Hebi^ews  had  settler 
ttents  either  at  Ophir  or  Tarshish,  and  it 
yet  remains  to  be  proved  whether  the  fleet 
was  manned  by  Hebrews,  or  by  sailors  of 
other  nations  engaged  by  Solomon.for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.     The  foUowing 
observations  of  Mr  Urbaa's  correspond- 
ent are  nevertheless  entitled  to  atten- 
tions— ^  Mr  Salmon,  autlior  of  the  Uni- 
versal Traveller,  gives  no  credit  to  Hero- 
dotus, and  will  not  allow  that  the  ancients 
bad  any  knowledge  of  a  passage  round 
the  Cape,  or  that  it  could  be  perfoianed 
by  them  if  they  had  known  it ;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  his  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  both  sacred  and  profane  writei^ 
agree  that  the  Phoenicians  had  traffic  all 
over  the  known  globe ;  and  it  was  as  bold 
an  undertaking  to  coast  it  from  Tyre  or 
Carthage  to  the  Land's  End  of  England 
and  Cornwall,  where,  beyond  all  dispute, 
they  came  for  tin,  as  to  sail  round  the 
Cape.  The  truth  is,  the  tracks  of  the  an- 
cients are  forgotten;  astonishing  changes 
are  wrought  by  time,  and  Cicero's  bar- 
barous and  ignorant  Britain  is  now  the 
mistress  of  arts  and  sciences.     The  lime 
of  circumnavigating  Africa,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  agreeing  so  well  w4th  Scrip- 
ture, is  a  plain  testimony,  of  the  truth  of 
this  voyage  having  been  performed  by 
the  Phoenicians." 

The  learned  Drpoi&oftheiGramjiQar 


School  of  Stirlfpgy  also  cQntenda  that. 
Solomon's  fleet  QUDCttnm9.viga^ed.  Africa* 
He  ipain^ains  tluyt  th.eje  were  several 
places  called  Qphif,  the  •original  of  whicK 
named- ^Oer  thf^  aoi»,of  Jqkt^  was  near. 
Judei^  and  th^  ii;  wM'f>vwi,ihis  Opbir. 
th^  gf>\i  mention^  b^  the  Bqok  of  JoU 
was  obtained*  As  this  Ophir»  wbicb  must 
have  been  in  Arabia^  abcvmded  in  gold# 
the  name  was  applied  ta  olhec  placea 
where  that  meta)  was -found  ia  abundpnce* 
He  avgiies  thut  the  Opbir  of  SoIoa^qd  was 
not  where  Qruce  assigns  it  ai  Sofalag  be- 
cause the  fleet  in  the  sam^  voyage  touched 
at  Tarshish,  which  lay  in  adifiereqt  direc- 
tion.   Dr  Doig  then  proceeds  to  fix  the 
situation  of  Tarshish  before  he  ascertains 
the  real  Ophir,  and  the  former  he  alleges 
was  in  Spain,  neajr  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, namely,  Spanish  Bcetica,  cele- 
brated for  its  mines  of  silver,  where  there 
were  a  city,  a  lake,  and  a  river,  called 
Tariesms  by  Aristotle,  which  is  simply 
another  name  of  Tarshish.    Having  dis- 
covered what  he  imagines  to  be  the  situar 
tion  of  Tarshish,  Dr  Doig  concludes  tha^ 
Ophir  was  on  the  coast  of  Guinea;  and 
in  reply  to  tlie  objection  that  Splomon's 
Qeet  would  not  have  sailed  so  far  as  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  for  gold,  he  maintains 
that  in  those  times  there  was  no  gold  found 
on  the  east  coast,  thus  taking  for  granted 
his  own  hypothesis.  He  observes,  that  if 
those  **  ancient  mariners"  had  found  gold 
on  any  part  of  th.e  eastern  coast  they  would 
have  returned  to  Ezion-geber,  it  being  un- 
necessary to  proceed  round  Africa  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  at  Tarshish; 
but  as  they  found  no  gpld  on  this  coast, 
they  were  obliged  to  double  the  Cape, 
whence  it  was<  easier  to  proceed  home  by 
Tarshish.  than  by  the  track  they  came. 
After  completing  their  cargo  at  this  place, 
he  supposes  the  fleet  sailed  for  Joppa, 
and  that  the  next  voyage  was  reversed : 
they  first  visited  Tarshish  in  Spain,  then 
Guinea^  and  doubled  the  Cape,  returning 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  up 
the  Red  Sea  to  Ezion-geber. 

Such  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  th^- 
rieareapectingthe  commercial  enterprises 
of  Solomon;  and  in  whatever  way  t^e 
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Mider  may  determine  in  favour  of  tbt9 
deputed  point  in  ancient  sacred  geogra- 
phy, it  catainly  appears  that  the  coast  of 
Africa  below  the  Gulf,  not  to  mention 
So&ia  in  particular,  was  the  nearest  conn« 
try  at  which  the  fleet  of  the  Hebrew  ktbg 
could*  arrive,  to  obtain  those  commodi«- 
ties  of  native  prodace,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  define  the  articles  mentioned  in  Scrip* 
ture,  with  which  the  fleet  was  fireigbted 
on  its  return.  It  does  not  sufficiently 
appear  that  the  same  vessels  which  made 
the  voyage  to  Ophir  also  went  to  Tar- 
sbish;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whe- 
ther Solomon  sent  ships  to  that  place^  or, 
if  he  did,  whether  it  was  not  very  near 
Jodea,  and  merely  a  depot  for  the  mer« 
chandise  of  more  distant  countries,  brought 
there  by  vessels  belonging  to  that  place* 
Perhaps  the  best  elucidation  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  given  by  Heeren.  ^  It  is  verj 
probable,"  he  says,  "  that  this  name 
(Ophir),  like  those  of  Thule  and  others^ 
did  not  designate  any  fixed  place,  but 
•imply  a  certain  re^on  of  the  work),  like 


the  names  East  or  West  Indies  in  mo- 
dern geography.  Thus  Ophir  may  be 
understood  as  a  general  name  for  the  rich 
south  country,  including  the  shores  of 
Arabia,  India,  and  Africa."  This  ex- 
planation refers  equally  to  Tarsfaish,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  probable  which  has 
been  advanced  Byad(^ting  it  we  are 
relieved  fh>m.  all  unnecessary  and  unin- 
telligible eonjectures,  and  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  fleet  of  the  wisest  of  kings 
proceeding  on  its  voyage,  trading  to  vari- 
ous placeS)  and  collecting  the  different 
commodities  required  for  the  deeoratioa 
of  the  Temple  or  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
Hebrew  monarch. 

OPHNI»  a  town  of  Benjamin,  thought 
to  be  the  same  as  Gophni  or  Gophna^ 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Jerusalem  to« 
wards  Shechem,  Joshk  xviii.  24. 

OPHRAHy  a  town  of  Benjamin,  Josl^ 
xviii.  23. 

OPHRAHi  a  town  in  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  which  was  the  residence  of 
Gideon,  Judjgea  vi«  11;  viii..  27 ;  ix.  5. 


PADAN-ARAM,  the  Plains  of  Aram. 
8ee  AsAM  and  Mesopotamia. 

PAHATH-MOAB,  a  place  in  the 
oonntry  of  the  Moabites,  Ezra  ii.  6. 

PALESTINA,  or  Palestine,  signi- 
fies  properly  the  country  of  the  Philistipes 
or  Palestines  who  originated  the  name, 
hot  it  in  a  more  general  senses  especially 
in  modem  times,  is  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Canaan  or  Judea»  commonly  called  the 
Promised  Land,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jor- 
dan* Palestine  comprises  the  southern 
coast  of  Syria  from  Phcsnicia  to  Egyptf 
vd  homan  industry  had  rendered  the 
toil  8o  fruitful  that  in  the  time  of  David 
it  supported  a  population  of  some  mil- 
lions. Aft  this  country  is  described  in 
other  articles  in  the  present  work,  the 
notice  of  it  in  this  place  must  be  neces-* 
>^fy  brief.    Herodotus  is  the  most  an* 

• 

^Qt  writer  among  proftme  historians 
^  sfeaks  of  Syria-Palestina»  a  name 


which  the  Promised  Land  sometimes  re- 
ceives, and  we  occasionally  find  it  com- 
prehended in  Coeio-Syria,  or  the  Lower 
Syria.  Moses  mentions  Judea  under  the 
name  of  Palestina  in  his  song  of  triumph 
after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea — *<  The 
people  shall  hear  and  be  afraid ;  sorrow 
shall  take  hold  on  the  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
lestina," Exod.  XV.  14.'  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  general  designation  for  the 
whole  of  the  Promised  Land  at  that  time, 
and  Dr  Hales  conjectures  that  it  derived 
its  origin  from  Pcdisthan^  which  signifies 
Sliepherd  Land  in  the  Sancrit  language, 
a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Syriac.  In  the 
Prophecy  of  Isaiah  it  is  thus  expressed 
-*"  Rejoice  not  thou,  whole  Palestina, 
because  the  rod  of  him  that  smote  thee  is 
broken.  Howl,  O  gate  I  cry,  O  city! 
thou,  whole  Palestina,  art  dissolved,"  h^ 
xiv.  29»  31.  See  Canaan,  Judea,  Put* 
LisTiNEs,  and  Syria. 
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P  AM  PHY  LI  A,  a  beautiful  undulated 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Cilicia,  on  the  north  by  Pisidia, 
on  the  west  by  Lycia,  and  the  south  by 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the 
Pamphylian  Sea,  now  the  Grdf  of  Adalia^ 
or  Satalia* 

P  ANN  AG,  a  proper  name  mentioned 
by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  but  whether  the 
name  of  a  place  or  an  appellative  for 
some  rich  ointment  6r  gum  is  uncertain, 
£zek.  xxvii.  17* 

PAPHOS,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  in  the 
western  part  of  that  island,  which  gave 
its  name  to  a  tract  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  near 
the  Barbarus  river,  where  its  ruins  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  was  celebrated  for 
the  worship  'of  Venufli,  designated  the 
Paphian  goddess^  to  whom  a  most  mag- 
nificent temple  was  erected.  Papl:os  is 
celebrated  in  the  Apostolical  annals  by 
the  conversion  of  the  Roman  proconsul 
Sergius  Paulus  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  St  Paul,  who  struck  with  blind- 
ness a  Jewish  sorcerer  named  Bar-jesus, 
or  Ely  mas,  for  "seeking  to  turn  away  the 
deputy  from  the  faith,"  Acts  xiii.  6-12. 
Paphos,  or  Now  Paphos,  founded  by  a 
Grecian  colony,  and  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  harbour  and  beautiful  temples, 
is  situated  on  the  sea  side.  It  was  re- 
stored by  Augustus,  and  named  Augusta. 
Its  modern  name  is  still  Baffa, 

PARAN,  beauty^  glory ^  ornament^  or 
£l-Paran,  a  wilderness  to  which  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  proceeded  after  they  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  thirst  and 
exhaustion  in  the  Wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  where  Ishmael  fixed  his  resi- 
dence. Gen.  xxi.  21.  As  wildernesses 
and  deserts  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  as  it  is  a  common  notion 
that  they  are  frightful  and  sterile  solitudes, 
it  may  be  here  observed  that  the  word 
midbar^  rendered  sometimes  a  wilder* 
Tiess  and  sometimes  a  desert,  is  of  exten- 
sive application  in  Hebrew,  and  denotes 
not  only  the  dry,  barren,  or  sandy- tracks, 
to  which  the  term  desert  is  properly  ap- 
plied, but  generally  all  uncultivated  lands, 
mountainous   or  pasture   grounds,   and 


the  common  lands  for  wood  and  pa8iiir-» 
age  near  large  towns.  This  explains  the 
allusions  to  the  rich  pastures  an<i  *^  the 
beauty  of  the  wilderness*  mentioned  by 
the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophets,  Psalm 
Ixiv.  13;  Jer.  ix.  10;  Joel  i.  20.  The 
Desert  of  Paran,  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name,  lies  in  Arabia  Pet^8ei^  and 
extends  southward  from  India  into  the 
Peninsula  pf  Sinai.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Desert  of  Shur,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and  the  valley 
(El-  Ghor  and  EUAraha)  which  extends 
between  that  Gulf  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
Modem  travellers  have  for  the  most  part 
only  described  the  southern  portion  of  it, 
or  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  or  borders 
on  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  From  their 
united  accounts  it  appears  to  be  a  dreary 
and  desolate  region,  with  a  soil  occasion- 
ally sandy  and  at  other  times  calcareous^ 
strewed  with  loose  pebbles  and  fiiots. 
Its  surface  is  broken  by  various  chains  of 
hills,  by  ravines  and  glens,  and  by  beds 
of  winter  torrents,  in  which  the  rain** 
water  collects  and  nourishes  low  shrubs. 
Among  its>productions  is  i\ie  coloquin- 
tida,  whi(;h  grow3  abundantly  in  such 
situations,  and  is  gathered  by  the  Arabs 
for  domestic  and  medicinal  uses.  The 
Wildernesses  of  Zin  and  of  Edom  are 
different  names  for  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  Wilderness  of  Paran, 

PAR  BAR,  a  gate  or  building  belong*' 
ing  to  the  Temple,  1  Chron.  xxvi.  18. 

PARTHIANS,  a  Scythian  race  so 
called,  who  inhabited  rude  mountain  landsr 
north  of  Media,  abounding  in  fniitfol 
plains,  but  little  known  either  before  or 
during  the  Persian  supremacy,  when  it 
was  an  appendage  to  the  still  almost  un- 
known country  of  Hyrcania.  Parthic 
became  a  separate  province  when  Arsaoef 
exalted  its  people  to  the  high  rank  they 
subsequently  held  among  the  ruling  na* 
tions  of  antiquity,  and  gave  its  name  to 
the  whole  empire  which  stretched  from 
the  Oxus  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  com<- 
prising  eighteen  provinces.  The  Par- 
thians,  origmally  barbarous,  are  S^d  to 
liivve  been  closely  connected  by  speecit» 
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customsy  and  iDttitutions,  with'  the  Poles 
9Dd  Turku.  The  royal  winter  residence 
was  Ctesiphoa  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris.  Although  the  regal  succession 
was  limited  to  the  family  called  the  Ar- 
sacidse,  many  pretenders  to  the  crown 
appeared  who  divided  the  people  into 
factionsy  which  the  Romans  turned  to 
their  own  advantage,  and  which  finally 
caused  the  downfiill  of  this  empire-  The 
Parthiaos  were  engs^ed  in  repeated  wars 
with  the  Romans  from  B.C.  53,  and  the 
empire  maintained  itself  altogether  from 
B.C.  250  to  about  A.D.  200,  when  the  new 
Persian  monarchy  was  founded,  which 
extinguished  that  of  the  Parthian,  and 
the  Persians  again  became  the  dominant 
people.  Some  Parthians,  or  Jews  from 
among  them,  are  mentioned  as  being  pre- 
sent in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Acts  ii.  9* 

PARVAIM,  the  name  of  a  region  dis- 
tinguished for  its  gold  which  occurs  only 
once  in  the  Scriptures,  2  Chron.  iii.  6. 
Bochart  considers  it  to  be  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  and  it  is  generally  identified  with 
Ophir,  wherever  Ophir  may  be  situated. 
According  to  the  Jews,  the  gold  was  so 
cs^ltil  because  it  was  of  a  red  colour. 
The  Sc'.ptuagint  has  the  word  as  a  proper 
name,  but  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  rendered 
Jinest  gold. 

PATARA,  a  seaport  town  of  Lycia 
in  Asia  Minor,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Patarus,  son  of  Apollo,  where  St  Paul, 
going  from  Miletus  to  Jerusalem,  found 
a  ship  bound  for  Phoenic^ia  in  which  he 
sailed.  Acts  xxi.  1.  It  was  once  a  mag- 
nificent place,  honoured  by  the  emperors, 
crowded  with  temples,  and  was  a  favourite 
locality  of  the  mythological  deities.  It 
contained  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  gave 
responses  during  the  six  winter  months^ 
as  did  that  of  Delhi  during  the  summer. 
The  ruiu9  of  this  city,  among  which  is  a 
theatre  in  good  preservation,  still  bear 
the  name  of  Patara.  A  colossal  hand 
has  been  found  among  those  remains  of 
its  ancient  grandeur  in  the  act  of  grasp- 
ing— a  relic  of  Jupiter  and  his  thunder- 
l)olt,  as  the  word  SETS  occurs  upon  many 
fallen  columns. 


PATHROS,  one  of  the  three  ancient 
divisions  of  Egypt,  which  was  the  same 
with  the  Greek  Thebai's,  Jer.  xliv.  1,15; 
£zek.  xxix.  14;  xibc.  14.  The  latter. 
Prophet  threatens  the  Pathrusim  witht 
complete  destruction. 

PATMOS,  now  Patno,  or  Palmosa, 
an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea  between  the. 
island  of  Iscaria  and  the  promontory  of 
Miletus,  about  sixteen  miles  south-west  o£ 
Sam  OS,  and  about  six  leagues  in  circumfg* 
rence.  It  was  made  a  place  of  banish** 
ment  by  the  Romans,  and  it  is  illustriou* 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  as  the  scene 
of  St  John's  exile,  where  he  had  the 
revelations  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse* 
The  Levantine  sailors  love  to  gaze  upoa 
the  cliffs  of  St  Jean  de  PcUno,  to  rua 
over  their  beads  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Apostle,  and  invoke  the  protection  and 
blessing  of  the  Virgin  in  the  consecrated 
island.  "  Patmos,"  says  a  writer,  **  is  th^ 
Holi/  Land  of  the  maritime  Greeks,  asn 
sociated  with  the  proudest  recollection^ 
of  their  religion,  and  wearing,  in  the  ar<* 
dent  imagination  of  the  Eastern,  on  ita 
every  cape  and  cliff  an  impress  of  in<^ 
delible  sanctity.  St  John  with  the  Vir- 
gin takes  precedence  of  all  the  religious 
names  of  antiquity  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Levantine  islanders,  and  it  is  remark* 
able  how  closely  their  names  and  memoirs 
are  associated  in  their  traditional  tales — » 
the  poor  ignorant  Caloyer  dreaming  of 
no  higher  grade  of  religion  than  that  of 
venerating  the  Apostle,  and  extolling  the 
virtues  of  the  '  mother  of  God.'  The 
belief  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  the 
mother  of  the  Lord,  afler  his  crucifixion, 
resided  with  the  disciple  he  most  loved» 
probably  originated  this  connection  of 
their  memories.  When  sailing  by  the 
scene  of  his  banishment,  the  Greeks  often 
land  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the  Apostle,  to 
run  over  their  prayers,  and  this  devotional 
process,  performed  in  the  name  of  the 
Virgin,  is  accounted  remarkably  effica- 
cious. Dr  Clarke  saw  the  island  from 
his  vessel,  when  the  iEgean  was  lighted 
up  with  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  he  introduces,  to  lighten  the  scene, 
the  splendid  picture  described  by  the 
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ErMKgelisI,  when  wrapt  in  ecBtatic  vistbii 
ke  Mwv  as  it  were,  »  ^aea  of  glass 
miogled  with  fire.'  The  lowermg  clt& 
of  Patiii08»  the  battlements  of  the  Apo- 
ealjrpse^  and  the  whole  bland  conse^ 
crated  by  the  footsteps  of  God's  last 
prophet,  seemed  to  be  in  an  abyss  of  fire ; 
and  the  traveller  instinctively  connected 
the  face  of  nature  with  the  golden  glories 
•  of  tlie  New  Jerasalen,  and  the  announce- 
meot  of  that  truispet  voice  which  pro* 
cfadmed  that  there  shall  be  no  night 

The  island  of  Patroos  is  described  as  a 
dreary  and  rugged  rock  of  volcanic  ori«^ 
giiiy  very  mountainous  and  barren.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Turner,  the  only  spot  in 
k  whieb  has  any  cultivation,  or  is  worth 
any,  b  a  smaM  valley  on  the  west,  where 
the  more  opulent  of  the  inhabitants  have 
a  few  giurdens*  Its  coast,  which  is  high, 
ia  intersected  by  a  variety  of  gulfs  and 
caves,  and  also  consuts  of  a  eolleotion  of 
capes,  which  form  so  many  excellent 
seaportfti  The  best,  and  perhaps  the 
finest  ia  the  Archipelago,  is  called  La 
Scalar  which  an  author  conjectures  to 
have  received  its  name  from  its  quay ; 
but  Dr  Clarke  is  inclined  to  think  that 
it  may  have  been  so  called  from  the  steep 
ascent  to  the  monastery  which  begins  at 
the  landing-plaee  of  this  harbour.  **  The 
pert  in  use,"  says  Mr  Turner,  "  is  a  deep 
gulf  on  the  north-east  of  the  island,  shel- 
tered by  high  mountains  on  every  side 
but  one^  where  it  is  protected  by  a  pro- 
jecting cape.  It  is  here  that  the  Scala 
stands,  containing  about  fifty  shops  and 
houses,  and  the  inhabitants  say  that  this 
was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Christian  city, 
and  that  in  a  small  valley  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  gulf  was  the  ancient  Hellenic 
city.  This  opinion  respecting  the  site 
taf  the  two  ancient  cities  is  not  supported 
hy  any  reaMins  of  antiquity  on  either 
apot»  The  town  is  situated  on  a  high 
vooky  mottBtain  rising  innnediately  above 
the  sea.  It  contains  about  four  hundred 
lUMMOs,  aad  this  with  the  Scala  is  the  whole 
of  tha  pepttlation,  for  there  are  no  other 
babllatioas  in  the  istand.**  These  obser^ 
voitiane  are  similar  to  Dr  Clarke's  notice. 


^  Notliing,'^ bw  aaya^  ^cao  be more  r%r 
markable  than  the  sitllatio^  of  the  towa». 
built  upoa  the  edge,  of  a  vasi  crater, 

sloping  off  Qtt  either  side  like  the  copf  of 
ft  Uled  house*  Petry  haa  oompami  it  ta 
the  back  of  an  ass,  upon  tke  hifl^iesiridge. 
of  which  stands  the  monastery^'' 

Patmosnow  containscomparatively  few 
inhabitants.  They  have  about  a  dozen 
of  smaU  vessels  with  which  they,  trade  to, 
different  ports  in  the  Euxlne  and  Adriatic 
The  natives  are  Greek  Cliristians,  for  (he 
most  part  very  poor  and  wretchedly  clad. 
Their  principal  subsistence  is  game  ai)d 
clotted  cream;  and  rabbits,  pigeons*  par- 
tric^es,  and  quails,  are  numerous.  Ou 
the  summit  of  a  rock,  a  short  distance 
from  the  principal  port,  is  the  monastery 
dedicated  to.  St  Johni  said  to  have  beeu 
built  by  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenust,  A.D. 
1117>  to  serve  as  a  protection  £tom  cor- 
sairs, as  welt  as  an  asylum  for  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Apostle^  who  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  Bishop  of  Samos.  Dr 
Clarke  says  that  this  monastery  is  a  ^  very 
powerful  fortress,  with  several  towem  and 
lofty  thick  walls,  and  if  duly  mounted 
with  gun&  might  be  made  impregnable." 
The  library  contains  about  one  thousand 
volumes,  of  which  nearly  two  hundred 
are  manuscripts.  Among  these  Dr 
Clarke  discovered  the  Patmos  Plato*  a 
Lexicon  of  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria*  two 
small  volumes  of  the  Psabna  and  of  Greek 
hymns,  the  curious  work  of  Philo  on  ani- 
mals, and  an  original  letter  from  the  Em- 
peror Alexius  Comnenus  concerning  the 
establishment  of  the  monastery.  As  a 
mark  of  respect  to  St  John's  memory 
this  monastery  is  allowed  the  use  of  a 
bell,  which  is  considered  a  great  privi- 
lege and  favour.  The  abbot  was  for- 
merly prince  of  the  island,  and  paid  an 
annual  tribute  of  one  thousand  crowns  to 
the  Grand  Seignior. 

Between  the  convent  and  the  shore  a 
little  Gothic  chapel  ia  pointed  out  which 
is  approached  by  a  ru^^ed  pathway.  This 
ia  called  the  Hermitage  of  St  John,  and 
tradition  affirms  it  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Apestle»  where  ha  received 
those  divine  communications  when-  he 
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was  in  the  spirit,  oo  the  Lord's  day,  and 
wv  tbt  m»J64ty  of  hia  once  crucified 
Mastar*  The  aale  of  pieces  of  this  rock 
te  devoftae^  for  the  cure  of  dmaseSf  and 
as  amuktaf  flgaiiHit  thetr  iuftoencey  was  at 
cos  time  a  source  of  considerable  reT«uua 
to  tiw  QioiiaAtery*  Two  chinks  in  the 
cetliog  of  theeiive«re  miuntained  to  be 
the  erericeft  tbreugli  wluek  tlie  Apostle 
received  ih0  dietsites  of  the  Holj  Spirit, 
aod  ^ese  boles  are  esteemed  peculiarly 
aaeied,  '*  As  to  the  oa»ve  itself,!*  says 
Dr  Clarke^  ^wheoce  this  building  do* 
ri?ei  iCa  origin*  luidi  to  which  it  owes  all 
its  firetended  sanctity^  it  msfy  be  sup* 
posed  that  any  other  cave  would  have 
answsfed  the  purpose  fully  as  well ;  it  is 
not  spacious  eiKHi^  to  have  afforded  a 
habitatiott  even  for  a  her mit>  and  there 
is  not  the  sligbtefft  probability  that  any 
thiDg  related  concerning  it  by  the  monhs 
is  (banded  in  truth.  It  aSbvds  a  striking 
proof,  that  there  is  n»  degnee  of  abaurv* 
dity  too  grofls  fcr  the  purpose  of  aiiar- 
oggs  and  superslitionf  There  seemed  to 
be  something  Khe  a  school  held  in  this 
batldittg  erected  al^ve  thia  eave»  but  the 
monk  who  showed  the  cave  to  us,  and 
vbo  appeared  to  superintend  the  semi^ 
nary,  was  not  OMich  better  mfonned  than 
his  godly  brethren  in  the  patent  monaa- 
teiy." 

PAU,  an  ancient  town  of  Edonia  Gen. 
ixxvi.39- 

PELETHITES.    See  CHgaETiiiTss. 

F£LLA»  one  of  the  cities  of  the  De- 
capdisi  Matt,  ivv  25;  Bfark  v.  aCK 

PESriEL,.ar  Ihsmvi^if^ face  cf  God, 
s  place.  be3f(ond  the  Jordem  «ear  tfbe  fiml 
0^  thfr  brmd:  Jabbdi»  whare  the  Pa^riai^ 
Jaoob  rested  on  hia  letnvn  kofok  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  wrestled  with  a  saysteffioqs 
pcv^enif^^  front  whom  he:  reoeivod  the 
nameoffaraeL  luaAsrtimsitbfr  tribe 
of  Gad  hniltatosm  at;  or  near  this  plme, 
ttd  cdM  it  J^mmek  GKdeon  threw 
<iowQ  a  tower  of  tihie  city  on  his  return 
fvem  the  pinrait  of  the  9f idianitc^,  and 
purnnmhees  oi!  the  inhebitaAts  to  tbe 
"^^^  far  iasttlting  him  and  refiiaing  to 
nippSy  his  soldiers  wtthf  provisions*  Je- 
'^^ora  rebo9t  the  city^  1  Kings  xii.  25 ; 


and  Josephus  iniorms  us  that  he  also 
erected  a  palace  in  it  If  the  locality  of 
Fennel  was  that  assigned  te  it  in  the 
owps  on  the  south  of  the  Jabbok,  it  could 
not  be  the  real  site  of  the  place  so<  called 
by  Jacob,  because  the  transaction  com* 
memorated  by  the  name  took  plaoe  ou 
the  north  bank  of  that  river.  This  is 
evident  from  the  Mosaic  account,  which 
expresflly  states  that.  Jacob  had  sent  his 
peoi^e  over  the  river,  but  remained  him* 
self  alone  all  night,  on  the  other  side,  or 
the  north  sidcai  Gen*  xu.  22^3a 

PENTAPOUS,  a  name  given  to  the 
five  cities  of  the  F1ain»  whioh  God  had 
devoted  to  utter  destruction,  Wisdom 

FEOR,  or  Pao€K}B,  a  mountain  be- 
yond the  Jondaa  plaeed.  by  Eusebius 
between  Heshbon  and  Luras.  The  moun- 
tains Nebo,  Feor,  and  Fisgah,  were  near 
each  other,  aad  probably  parts  of  the  same 
ridge. 

PEREZ*  U.ZZA,  the  breach  qf  Uzza, 
tiie  name  of  aplace,  2  Sienn.  vL  8. 

F£RGA«  or  PanGSt  an  important 
town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cestrua  in 
Famphylia,  having  a  port  where  St  Paul 
landed  from  Paphos.  In  its  vicinity  aod 
on  an  eminence  stood  a  temple  of  Diana, 
greatly  venerated  by  the  inhabitants. 

FERGAMOS,,  or  Psac^MUM,  now 
Bergamo^  a  celebrated  city  of  Mysia  in 
Asia  Minor,  once  the  capital  of  a  power- 
ful and  independent  kingdom,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Ajttalian  princes.  Here 
parchment  was  invented  and  brought 
ittto  use*  in  consequenee  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  library  and  the  prohibition^  of 
the  es^iortatioq  of  papyrua  from  Egypt 
by  Ptolemy.  Its  library  consisted  of 
two  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Perga- 
mos  was  the  birth-place  of  GaJen  and 
of  Apollodoms,  the  preceptor  of  Augus- 
tus; and  it  is  distinguished  in  the  sacred 
aonaia  by  the  message  of  the  Divine  In- 
spector to  its  bishqp^ ''  I  know  thy  works» 
awl  where  thou  dwellest,  even  where 
Saltan's  seat  is,,  and  thou,  boldest  fast  my 
name,  and  hast  not  denied  my  fiuth,  even 
ia  those  daya  wherein  Antipas  was  my 
fiuthful  martyr,  who  was  slain  amoij^^ 
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you,  where  Satan  dweRetb.  But  I  have  a 
few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  bast 
them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam^ 
who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling- 
block  before  the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat 
things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  to  com-* 
mit  fornication,"  Rev.  ii.  13,  14. 

Perganios  is  situated  about  sixty-four 
mile^  north-west  of  Smyrna,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation,  contiguous  to 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated  hill 
which  commanded  an  extensive  plain, 
rendered  it  in  ancient  times  a  place  of 
great  importance.  The  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamos  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by 
the  last  Attains,  and  its  library  was  trans- 
ported to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra  to  enrich 
the  Alexandrian  coUection.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  are  near  the 
modern  town  of  Bergamo,  have  been  mi- 
nutely investigated  by  several  traveUers. 
The  Acropolis  was  built  about  the  time 
of  Lysimachus,  though  much  of  the  pre- 
sent form  belongs  to  the  era  of  the  decline 
of  the  Greek  Empire ;  it  occupies  a  hiU 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  plain. 
An  area  on  the  summit,  covered  with 
some  prostrate  and  broken  pillars,  was 
once  the  site  of  a  splendid  temple  of 
Minerva,  which,  Vitruvius  says,  was  built 
in  excelsissimo  locoy  and  commands  a 
view  of  the  mountains  of  Mitylene  and 
the  waters  of  the  iEgean.  There  was  a 
celebrated  temple  erected  to  Esculapius, 
of  which  no  vestige  remains.  This  tem- 
ple had  the  privilege  of  an  asylum  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  as  its  priests 
practised  the  healing  art,  every  cure  they 
effected  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  local  deity.  All  the  Pergamean  coins 
bore  the  figure  of  a  serpent,  and  we  may 
perhaps  discover  the  origin  of  this  device 
in  the  honours  rendered  by  the  citizens 
to  Esculapius.  Among  the  remains  of 
Christian  antiquity  those  of  a  church 
dedicated  to  St  John  are  pointed  out, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Theodosius.  It  is  still  frequent- 
ed by  a  few  Greeks,  who  have  adorned  its 
mouldering  walls  with  some  wretched 
drawings  of  saints  or  popes.  There  is 
another  ancient  church  called   Sancta 


S&pkia,  now  used  by  the  Turks  as  s 
mosque,  whidi  tradition  alleges  to  have 
been  the  church  in  which  the  disciples 
met  to  whom  St  John  wrotei  and  in  it 
was  once  shown  what  was  said  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  **  faithful  martyr  Antipas.* 
"  The  Christian  population  of  Pergamos," 
says  Mr  Arundell, ''  seems  to  have  in- 
creased consider^ly  since  the  time  of 
Smith  and  Rycaut.  The  former  say8» 
*  The  sCUte  of  the  Christians  here  is  very 
sad  and  deplorable,  there  being  not  above 
fifteen  families  of  them ;  their  chief  em- 
ployment is  gardening,  by  which  they 
make  a  shift  to  get  a  little  money  to  pay 
their  harache,  and  satisfy  the  demands  of 
their  cruel  and  greedy  oppresson*  and 
maintain  a  sad  miserable  life  V  The  pre- 
sent population  is,  I  think,  anderrated  at 
15,000,  of  which  1500  are  Greeks,  200 
Armenians,  who  have  a  church,  and  about 
100  Jews,  with  a  synagogue."  SeeSKTBN 
Churches  op  Asia. 

PERIZZITES,  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Judea  who  had  mingled  with  the  Ca-> 
naanites,  or  were  themselves  the  descen- 
dants of  Canaan.  They  appear  to  have 
had  no  fixed  habitation,  but  wandered 
like  the  nomade  tribes  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  hence  their  name,  which 
signifies  scattered  or  ditpereed.  The 
Perizzites  are  mentioned  as  the'  chief 
people  of  the  country  along  with  the  Ca- 
naanites  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  Gen. 
xiii.  7«  Solomon  subdued  the  remains  of 
this  people  whom  the  Israelites  had  not 
expelledi  and  made  them  tributary,  i 
Kings  ix.  20,  21 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  7.  The 
Perizzites  are  mentioned  by  Esra  after 
the  return  firom  Babylon,  and  several 
Israelites  had  married  wives  finom^  among 
them,  Ezra  ix.  1. 

PERSEPOLIS,  a  celebrated  city  of 
ancient  Persia,  and  at  one  time  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  the  country,  is  simply 
mentioned  in  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Maccabees  (ix.  21)  in  connecdon  with 
Antiochus,  who  in  one  of  his  expeditions 
had  entered  ''  the  city  called  PersepsUs, 
and  went  about  to  rob  the  temple  and  to 
hold  the  city,  whereupon  the  multitode, 
meaning  to  defend  themselves  with  their 
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veaponv,  put  tfaem  (the  SyriaiM)  to  fiigbt; 
and  so  itha{^ned  that  Antioi^us^  being 
put  to  flight  of  the  inhabitants,  returned 
with  shame*  The  city  called  Persepo- 
lis  in  this  passage  is  designated  Elymais 
in  another  place,  1  Bfacc.  vi.  1,  and  it  is 
probably  here  called  Persepblis  on  ac- 
count of  it  having  been  at  one  time  the 
capital  of  Persia,  for  it  was  a  very  differ- 
ent city  from  Elymais.  Persepolis  is 
not  alluded  to  in  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
The  ruins  of  this  city  are  found  in  the 
province  of  Pars,  or  Farsistan,  in  a  plain 
about  eighty  leagues  in  length  and  from 
two  to  six  in  breadth.  No  other  vestiges 
of  it  remain  except  extensive  terraces, 
lofty  columns,  and  Egyptian  doorways  of 
its  once  magnificent  palace,  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
in  a  drunken  frolic  about  B.C.  327.  These 
ruins  are  called  Chiimimurf  or  the  JForfy 
Columns,  or  Taeht'-Jemakid.  Persepo- 
lis was  designated  Istacan,  under  the 
Mahometan  princes. 

PERSIA,  in  Hebrew  Phars,  a  vast . 
snd  celebrated  country  of  Asia,  the  south- 
western province  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Persia,  still  called 
Parmian,  or  Fars.  The  Arabians  af- 
finn  that  Fars,  the  father  of  the  Persians, 
was  the  son  of  Azaz,  or  Arphaxad,  son 
of  Shem,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Ja* 
pheth ;  but  the  Persians  themselves  derive 
their  origin  from  a  personage  equivalent 
to  Adam.  Little  is  comparatively  known 
of  the  original  province  of  the  great  Per- 
lian  Empire,  from  which  the  conquering 
Penians  issued  and  spread  their  power 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  world. 
It  is  described  as  being  mountainous  on 
tlie  north,  a  fruitful  plain  in  the  middle, 
•od  sandy  in  the  south ;  in  length  2000 
stadia,  and  in  breadth  4200.  Considered 
as  an  empire,  Persia  comprised  all  the 
countries  of  Asia  between  the  Indus  and 
Tigris  with  the  exception  of  Assyria,  and 
applied  to  these  countries — Persia,  or  Per- 
sia, in  its  more  limited  sense ;  Carman  ia, 
for  the  most  part  a  desert,  esftending  along 
^e  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
'oswering  to  the  modem  provinces  of 
West  Persia.  Kerman,and  Larbtan;  and 


Gadrosia,  whiob  comprises  ilie  coast  be- 
tween Carmaniaand  India,  also  little  bet- 
ter than  a  sandy  desert,  celebrated  by  the 
march  of  Alexander  the  Great  across  it ; 
three  in  the  centre,Media,  already  noticed ; 
Aria,  a  district  of  level  table  land,  which 
comprises  the  southern  part  of  the  modern 
Korassan,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Cohis- 
tan  and  Sihistan ;  and  Arachosia,  a  ricii 
and  fruitful  land  on  the  frontiers  of  India, 
which  now  constitutes  the  province  of 
Arrochash  in  Eastern  Persia,  called 
White  India  by  the  Parthians  on  ac- 
count of  the  white  inhabitants  who  mi- 
grated thither  from  the  Oxus ;  three  in 
the  north,  Parthia  and  Hyrcania — ^rude 
mountain  lands  north  of  Media,  full  of 
fruitful  plains,  but  without  cities,  and 
little  known  either  before  or  during  the 
Persian  supremacy ;  Bactria,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  southern  part  of  Great 
Bukhara,  still  called  Balck;  and  Sogdiana» 
or  the  country  of  the  Usbecks,  which 
corresponds  to  a  part  of  Great  Bukhara, 
still  called  Sogdot  Turhe$tan^  and  a  part 
of  Cashgar.  Yet,  under  the  name  of  the 
Persian  Empire  were  sometimes  com- 
prised the  other  conquered  countries, 
such  as  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Lydia^ 
with  the  exception  of  Asia  Minor,  Pales- 
tine, and  the  adjacent  regions.  At  the 
present  time  Persia  may  be  generally 
said  to  extend  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Indian  Ocean  on  the  south,  the  Indus 
and  Oxus  to  the  east  and  north-east,  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  Mount  Caucasus  on  the 
north,  and  the  river  Euphrates  on  the 
west;  but  according  to  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, the  Persian  geographers  assume 
more  extensive  limits  for  their  ancient 
empire.  They  say  it  included  four  seas 
and  six  great  rivers — the  Black  Sea,  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araxes* 
Phasis,  Indus,  and  Oxus. 

Persia  is  designated  Elam  in  the  Old 
Testament  previous  to  the  time  of  DanieU 
who  first  uses  the  present  name.  This 
name  Elam  is  from  the  son  of  Shem,  who 
is  said  both  by  sacred  and  profane  authors 
to  have  settled  in  the  district  called 
Elam,  and    which   is   often    designated 
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Elymais*  This  district,  from  i^ich  the 
rest  of  Pefrsia  i9  scipposed  to  hare  been 
colonized  by  the  descendants  t)f  Elani, 
appears  to  have  extended  from  the  motin- 
tains  of  Laristan  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  must  hare  included  Susiana  if  talten 
largely,  for  Daniel  describes  Shushan  as 
being  in  the  province  of  Elam.  We  find 
Chedorlaomer,  a  powerful  chief,  king  of 
£lam  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  althoogh 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  coun- 
try elsewhere  mentioned  by  this  name  is 
really  intended  by  Moses.  In  the  Pro- 
phecies the  appellation  of  Elam  to  the 
original  province  of  Persia  is  distinct,  Isa. 
xL  II;  3cxi.  2)  xxii.  6;  and  the  kings  of 
Elam  are  mentioned  amongthose  princes 
enumerated  by  Jeremiah  whose  downfall 
he  fc^reshows  (xxv.  25).  The  same  Pro- 
phet, when  aimoiincinga  judgment  against 
Elam,  speaks  off  ft  as  !f  itliad  actually 
become  a  province  of  the  Babylonian  Em<- 
pire ;  and  in  the  time  of  Daniel  we  find 
that  such  was  the  ease,  until  the  Bnal  sub- 
version of  that  monarchy,  when  Elam  was 
restored'to  its  former  possessors,  who  lind 
fonght  under  the  banners  of  the  Medes 
and  Pen^ans,  Jer.  xlix.  34-39;  Ezek» 
xxxii.  24. 

The  Oriental  name  of  Persia  is  ]!ta% 
a  word  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Pars  orPars^  a  division  of  the  Em^^ 
pire  of  Iran,  which  is  applied  by  Etiro- 
peans  to  the  wh6le  kingdom,  but  unknown, 
as  Sir  John  Mateolm  assures  us,  in  the 
sense  we  use  it  to  the  present  natives  erf 
Iran.  It  wifl  be  here  observed  that  Pan 
is  the  Persian,  Pars  the  Arabic  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word,  the  Persian  termina- 
tion #ton  denoting  counli^.  ^Theauthors 
of  the  Universal  History,"  says  that  dis- 
tinguished author,  '<  state,  on  what  autho- 
rity I  know  not,  that  the  word  Iron  is 
not  a  general  name  of  Persia,  but  of  a 
part  of  that  country.  This  is  cmaiidly 
erroneous.  Iran  has  from  the  most  an- 
cient times  to  the  present  day  been  the 
term  by  which  the  Persians  call  their 
country,  and  it  includes  in  the  sense  they 
understand  it  all  the  provinces  to  the  east 
of  the  Tigris,  Assyria  Proper,  Media,  Par- 
thia,  Persia,  and  Hyrcanta,  orMuenderan. 


The  whole  tif  this  Country  has  prdba* 
Wy  been  styled  Pars  or  Persia  in  the 
Bibrle,  and  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
since  Cyrus."  Thecbutotry  in  it»  features 
exhibits  numerous  chahu  of  mountains 
and  large  tracks  of  deseft,  amidA  wbtch 
are  ^atttiftil  valleys  and  rich  pasture 
lands.  The  territory  stretching  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  whidi  Ms  info  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  the  mouths  of  tbe  Ka- 
roon  and  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  tlie 
Persian  Gulf,  lying  between  tfa«  motm- 
tains  and  the  s6a-^-4i  narrdi^  track 
and  level,  bears  a  dose  resemMatnee  in 
soil  and  climate  to  Arabia,  and  do^  not 
contain  one  river  navigable  a  few  milles 
f\nm  the  ocean ;  and  the*  appeHranee  of 
this  coast,  wfaidh  extends  a  'distance  ef 
more  than  twenty  degrees,  is  almost  e^efy 
where  a  succession  of  sandy  plains,  oeca* 
sionaHy  relieved  by  plantations  of  date 
trees,  patches  of  cultivation  near  welLs 
land  thinly  scattered  fhesh  water  ritiilets. 
In  the  interior,  from -the  chain  of  moun- 
'  tains  nearest  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Oxus  in  <me  diree* 
tion  which  falls  into  the  Arral  Sea,  and 
to  the  Caspian  in  another,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  Is  nearly  the  same, 
few  of  the  mountains  being  of  veiy  ex- 
traordinary elevation,  though  som6  ranges 
have  continual  snow  upon  their  samtnits, 
and  none  of  the  valleys  being  "broad, 
though  some  are  of  such  a  length  as  to 
exceed  even  a  hundred  miles.  The  aalt 
deserts  are  the  only  tracks  in  the  Persian 
Empire  which  extend  wide  without  the 
intemiption  of  mountains,  one  of  them 
running  nearly  four  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  in  breadth  about  two  hun-> 
dred.  These  vast  wastes,  which  are  little 
known,  and  abound  with  salt  marshes  and 
a  succession  of  sand  hills,  have  a  power- 
ful influence  on  those  countries  in^m 
vidnfty,  and  which  ttre  upoti  the  same 
level,  making  them  subject  to  extreme 
heats.  Sir  John  Malcolm  infbrms  ns  that 
the  hilh  in  the  interior  of  Persia  are  not 
■o  t>arren  as  those  which  the  navigator 
surveys  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Per* 
sian  Gulf,  but  none,  except  those  of  Ma- 
xenderan  and  Georgia,  are  covered '^ith 
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forestSj  die  tnoantsins  in  Persia  being 
generally  either  bare  or  thinly  clad  with 
underwood*  The  valleys  of  the  central 
provitioes  abound  with  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  vegetable  prodaetions,  which 
might  be  ciiltivated  to  any  extent^  and 
the  pasture  grounds  are  not  surpassed 
in  the  world*  Trees  are  chiefly  found 
near  towns  and  viUageSy  but  their  luxu- 
riant growth  wherever  planted  shows  the 
congenial  nature  of  the  climate.  All  the 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  are  produced 
in  the  Persian  orchards,  and  the  wilds 
abound  with  flowers  which  can  only  be 
reared  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  gar« 
dena  of  Burope.  Persia  contains  scarcely 
one  river  which  can  be  termed  naviga- 
b]e»  unless  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  country. 
The  rains»  except  in  the  province  of 
Haxenderan,  are  neither  frequent  nor 
heavy,  and  the  want  of  water  is  one  of 
the  peatest  obstacles  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  country.  The  climate  is  as 
various  as  the  opposite  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  remarkable  inequalities  of  the 
surface,  but  it  is  described  as  healthy, 
**  and  few  countries,"  says  Sir  John  Mid* 
eolm,  **  can  boast  of  a  more  robust,  a(>- 
five,  and  well  formed  race  of  men.  Its 
animals,  particularly  horses  and  dogs,  are 
of  uncommon  size,  strength,  and  beauty : 
in  its  mountains  some  valuable  minerals 
are  found,  but  none  in  any  abundance, 
and  Persia  has,  consequently,  been  always 
indebted  to  foreign  countries  for  lead, 
iron»  silver,  and  gold." 

In  the  present  article,  in  addition  to 
what  is  already  given  in  another  part  of 
this  work  (see  Asia),  we  shall  take  a  re- 
trospective view  of  the  history  of  PetBia» 
especially  that  part  of  it  connected  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  then  glance  at  the 
religion,  manners,  customs,  litevalure, 
sciences,  and  other  subjects  illustrative  of 
this  celebrated  Oriental  kingdom. 

1.  History  of  Pbbsia. — Sir  WilUam 
Jones  divides  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Persians  into  three  distinct  periods.  1« 
The  dark  and /abulauSf  comprehending 
the  ages  preceding  the  Ksoanian  dynasty. 
2.  The  heroic  and  poeUcmi^  commencing 


with  that  dynasty,  and  termiiMAiog  with 
the  aoceasiott  of  Ardishesr  Babigan  about 
A.D.  200,  who  founded  the  Snssanian 
dynasty.  3.  The  kistoriealt  which  in- 
cludes the  reigns  of  the  Sassanian  kings. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  on  the  other  hand,  ob- 
serves in  the  Preface  to  his  valuable  work, 
**•  The  history  of  Persia  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts*  the  ancient  and  the  mo- 
dem. The  former,  which  commences  in 
the  fabulous  ages,  terminates  in  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  by  the  Caliph  Omar, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  Hejinu" 

The  early  history  of  Persia,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  Oriental  countries,  and* 
the  remark  perhaps  applies  to  all  ancient 
kingdoms  and  empires,  is  involved  in 
ihble,  coDJectore,  and  unoeitainty;  never* 
thekss,  it  is  not  to  be  diategKtded  nor 
treated  as  unworthy  of  notice.  *<  If,*  sajs 
the  distinguished  writer  just  cited,  ^  Hre 
desire  to  be  fully  informed  of  a  nation's 
hftBtoiy,  we  nost  not  Teject  the  fiiblet  vb* 
der  which  the  few  traces  iriiich  remaui 
of  its  origin  are  concealed.  Thesci  how- 
over  extravagant,  always  merit -attentioni 
they  have  an  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  rehite ;  they 
mix  with  their  habits,  their  literature^  and 
sometimes  with  their  religion."  Among 
the  other  conjectures  as  to  their  origiot 
the  Persians  are  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  small  people  of  wandering  moun* 
taineers,  divided  into  several  hotdest 
probably  of  Scythian  descent*  It  is  oer* 
tain  that  the  Persian  Empire  originated 
in  one  of  those  great  political  Kvoluti(His 
which  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Asia.  A  mountain  tribe»ofnomade  habits, 
rushed  with  impetuesity  from  their  fiot- 
nesses)  and  overwhelmed  all  the  nations 
of  Southern  Asia,  with  the  exertion  of 
Arabia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  beyond 
the  Indus,  shaking  and  even  subduing 
the  nearest  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa  by 
their  onset.  Their  abode-««4he  wild  and 
hilly  region  of  Pars,  or  Persia  properly  so 
called— is  noticed  by  Herodotus,  who  oh* 
serves  that  the  Persians  originally  occu- 
pied a  small  and  rugged  country,  and 
that  it  was  proposed  in  the  time  of  Cyrus 
that  they  should  exchange  this  for  one 
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ifiore  fbrttte-^  plan  which  Cyrus  is  said 
to  have  diaootiFagedt  as  likely  to  extio- 
guish  their  hardy  and  warlike  habits* 
Ahhongh  thehistCNrian  gives  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  Cyrus,  it  is  certain  that  the  Per- 
sian Empire  first  rose  nnder  that  prince 
to  power  and  splendour  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Assyrian  and  BabyloniaD.    Arrian^ 
from  more  ancient  authoritiesi  mentions 
the  same  faot»  that  **  the  Persians,  when, 
nnder  Cyrus,  they  conquered  all  Asia, 
were  n  poor  people,  inhabiting  a  rugged 
country."   To  this  may  be  added  the  im» 
portent  testimony  of  Plato,  who  wae  con- 
lemperary  with  their  monarchy.    ''  The 
Persians,"  he  says,  "  were  origioally  a 
nation  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  occu* 
pying  a  rude  country,  such  as  naturally 
fosters  a  hardy  race  of  people,  capable  of 
supporting  both  cold  and  watching,  and, 
when  needful,  of  enduring  the  toils  of 
war."    These  testimonies  prove,  however 
much  their  own  legends  may  have  dis- 
guised or  embellished  the  truth,  the  real 
origin  of  the  .Persians,  and  it  is  well 
^own  that  it  was  no  unusual  occiurence 
m  the  £ast  for  mighty  empires  to  arise 
from  similar,  beginnings.    Such  were  the 
people  from  whom  the  modern  Persians 
are  descended.    "  Their  very  aspect  and 
complexion/'  observes  Heeren,  *<  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Mongols,  their  neigh- 
bours to  the  north,  as  well  as  from  the 
Hindoos  to  the  south,  in  a  manner  too 
decided  to  admit  of  our  supposing  any 
.consanguinity  between  them,  while  their 
language  proves  them  to  be  equally  in- 
dependent of  the  Semitic  or  Arabian 
tribes  to  the  west,  since  the  fact  of  a  to-, 
tally  different  speech  prevailing  on  thet 
western  bank  of  the  Tigris  from  that 
spoken  oq  the  eastern  entitles  us  to  con- 
sider the  race  by  whom  it  is  used  as 
equally  distinct." 

There  is  eveiy  evidence  that  all  the 
races  who  successively  had  dominion  in 
those  countries  constituting  Persia,  pre- 
vious to  the  time  when  the  Arabs  over- 
ran and  subdued  it  with  the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other, 
were  of  the  same  original  stocL  The 
nost  ancient  of  those  nations  were  the 


Medes,  the  Bactrifuitr  and  th^  PemaiMr 
The  traditions  of  the  Bactrians.  confirm 
this  fact ;  and  it  is  clear,  froin  the  simi- 
larity of  their  lar^gnaga  and  history,  that 
the  Medes  and  the  Persians  were  of  the 
same, origin*  The  Medes  werc^  indeed 
the  more  ancient  and  the  more  wealthy, 
and  consequently  the  more  civili:ied  of 
this  common  race;  they  had  beooma 
rich  not  only  by  conquests,  and  by  the 
accumulation  of  tribute,  but  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country,  which  is  situated  in 
what  were  in  early  times  the  great  com- 
mercial h igh  ways  of  Asia.  "  The  Medes,^ 
says  Herodotus,  *'  like  the  Persians,  look- 
ed upon  themselves  as  the  first  people  in 
the  world,  and  valued  other  nations  in 
proportion  as  they  were  situated  near 
them,  esteeming  those  the  least  who  are 
the  most  remote.  Under  their  dominion 
the  different  nations  were  set  over  one 
another,  the  Medes  being  rulers  over  all, 
and  in  a  particular  manner  over  those 
who  were  situated  near  them ;  these, 
again,  had  dominion  over  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  latter  over  those  that 
came  next  in  locality."  The  Persian 
court  and  government  were  founded  on 
those  of  the  Medes  and  their  manners 
and  customs  were  the  same.  We  are 
therefore  to  view  the  Medes  as  the  first 
^ttlers  in  Iran  before  their  kindred  tribes 
the  Persians  quitted  their  original  abodes 
Qs  a  race  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds, 
acquainted  with  no  other  species  of  pro- 
perty than  their  camels,  horses,  oxen,  and 
sheep.  One  of  their  legends  celebrates 
their  earliest  king  or  chief  named  Jemshid 
as  introducing  into  the  land  of  Iran,  by 
the  command  of  Ormuzd,  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  tillage,  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle.  Previous  to  that  time  Iran  was 
inhabited  solely  by  wild  animals,  but  as 
the  nature  of  the  country  prohibited  all 
the  new  settlers ^  devoting  themselves  to 
the  same  pursuits,  the  numbers  of  those 
who  applied  themselves  to  agriculture 
were  comparatively  limited,  the  greater 
proportion  continuing  to  follow  their  old 
occupation  as  shepherds  and  herdsmen. 
Its  civilization  and  commerce  increase 
ed,  the  nation  necessaiily  split  into  a 
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naitilnde  of  dMnct  triba»  and  at  leagtli 
fenn^  two  aepatate  kittgdoiii»— iboae 
of  tiie  MMet  ami  PcniaiM^  ritbovgli  of 
tiie  flame  origiii.  Wemnf  saiUymaiiitM* 
this  viow  of  the  tolgoet  froni  the  ease  of 
the  fldotiier  of  <)yriiSy  and'  in  the  peiBon  of 
Cymfl  the  two  khigdoms  were  onitedr 
far  timt^  aa  H eeren  obaerrea^  pitnres  the 
iatertnarryiii^  of  their  SDvereigns  fo  Imrt 
heeir  of  hecpent  oeeorftiice;  and  *'  «Rer 
thea«'  natioiM  had  snecnaively  reduoed 
one  maolher  to  a  atate  of  dependenoe,  it 
m  difficult  to  believe  that  on  the  tubju- 
pedon  of  the  Medea  the  amalgamation 
of  neiftDBen:  and  rdigion  would  have  been 
•o  coiii|>le(ev  if  they  had  been  of  totally 
difleKiH  orijgTdals*'* 

Tlie  only  inlbrmation  of  the  early  his* 

tory  of  Fersia  is  contained  in  the  Datis* 

Imt,  or  An  Aeeouni  of  Twehe  RdigimUy 

andin  the  poen  caUed  the  Shak-Namah^ 

orJSook  0/Kmffij  winch  ia  the  production 

of  the  celebrated  Persian  poet  Firdewsi, 

who  embodied  in  it  what  of  the  Persian 

annafe  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Arabian 

eonqnerors.  Although  tfaesetwo  works  are 

of  importance^  little  d^>endence  oan  be 

placed  on  the  facts  they  record ;  truth  is 

so  often  mixed  with  fable,  that  it  ia  ahnost* 

irnqpoadUe  to  ascertain  where  the  one 

ends  and  the  other  begins;  their  chro- 

nology  is  equally  extravagant,  and  mo« 

nareha  are  mentioned  who  are  said  to 

have  reigned  a  hundred   and  even  a 

tkoasand  years.  The  DaM^^on,  according 

to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  is  the  work  of  a  na» 

tive  of  Cashmere  called  Sheik  Mahomed 

Mohsin,  sumamed  jPaitt,  or  the  Parish" 

aMey  who  flourished   about  the  middle 

of  tiie  seventeenth  century,  and  who,  al- 

thongh  profiessing  Mahometanism,  was  a 

Sooffee  or  philosophical  devotee,  and  an 

avowed  believer  in  the  superstitions  of 

the  Brahmins.    '*  Among  the  authorities 

that  Mohsin  Fani  mentions  having  re« 

ferred  to,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  <<  is 

the  JDmsfxteeTf  or,   as  it  is  sometimes 

caHed,  the  Temaraw€Uae€r.    This  book, 

which  is  alao  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 

Bwrkan  KmUak    (a  Persian  work    of 

aathenlicity  and  character),  has  been 

lately  found.  The  Duisateer  is  supposed 

VOL.  u* 


to  have  been  written  by  fifteen  prophetsi 
of  whom  the  first  wn  Mahabad  and  the 
laat  Sasaan.  The  latter,  who  lived  in  Uie 
reign  of  Khoosroo  Purveez,  translated 
^e  original  text  into  P«ffman»  and  added* 
his  own  opttiiona  and  propheciia  to  those 
of  his  predecessors.  Thie  work  is  called 
a  sacred  volume,  and  is  filled  with  rh«^' 
sodles  in  praise  of  the  Creator,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  planets.  Its-contentS' 
evidently  relate  to  a  period  at  which 
the  inhabitaata  of  Persia  worshipped  God 
and  the  plaiteta,  or  the  host  oi  heaven.^ 
Bat  the  most  curious  and  attractive  part 
of  the  Dabistan  is  certainly  that  which 
relates  to  the  images  and  ceremoniea  of 
the  Persians  befbre  the  introduction  of 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster.* 

Accoiding  to  the  antiior  of  the  Dabb- 
tan,  the  Persians,  long  befbre  die  mission 
of  Zoroaster,  whose  Pereian  name  is  Zer^ 
dosht,  venerated  a  prophet  called  Maha- 
bad, or  the  Great  Abadj  whom  they 
considered  the  father  of  men ;  but  the 
Dabistan  itself  asserts  that  the  ancient 
Persians  deemed  it  impossible  to  ascer-' 
tain  who  were  the  first  parents  of  the 
human  race,  and  that  the  knowledige  of 
man  was  not  competent  to  make  such  a 
discovery.  It  is  taught  that  time  waa 
divided  into  a  succession  of  cycles  or 
periods,  to  eaeh  of  which  its  own  people 
were  allotied,  and  that  when  the  time  al- 
lotted to  one  cycle  had  expired,  a  male 
and  a  female  were  left  to  be  the  parents 
of  the  population  of  the  next.  Mahabad 
and  hu  wife  were  the  only  persons  lef^ 
at  the  close  of  the  last  great  cycle,  and 
consequently  he  is  held  to  be  the  fhther 
of  the  present  races  of  men.  This  pair, 
having  a  numerous  offspring,  first  dwelt 
in  caves  and  clefts  of  rocks,  ignorant  of 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life;  but, 
inspired  by  divine  power,  Mahabad  at 
length  introduced  civilization  and  many 
useful  arta— he  "  planted  gardens,  in- 
vented ornaments,  and  fbrged  weapons; 
he  also  taught  men  to  take  the  fleece 
from  the  sheep,  and  to  make  clothing ; 
he  built  cities,  constructed  palaces,  for- 
tified towns,  and  introduced  among  his 

descendants  all  the  benefits  of  art  and 
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commerce."  Blababad.  had  thirteen 
descendants  who  were  all  styled  Abadf 
and  rated  as  prophets;  they  were  the 
sovereigns  and  the  high  priests  of  the  eonn- 
tryt  and  the  world  in  those  days  enjoyed 
a  golden  age.  But  this  transcendent 
felicity  was  disturbed  by  Azer-Abadf 
the  last  prince  of  this  dynasty,  who 
whimsically  abdicated  the  throne  and 
embraced  a  life  of  solitary  devotion. 
His  subjects,  left  without  government  or 
restraint,  indulged  in  every  species  of 
excess  and  wickedness.  According  to  the 
DabistaOy  the  mills  from  which  men 
were  fed  were  turned  by  the  torrents  of 
blood  that  flowed  from  the  veins  of  their 
brothers;  every  art  and  science  fell  into 
oblivion ;  the  human  race  became  as 
beasts  of  prey,  and  returned  to  their 
former  rude  habitations  in  caverns  and 
mountains."  A  few  sages  beheld  with 
alarm  the  licentiousness  of  the  world, 
and  entreated  a  holy  man  named  Jy« 
aflfram,  who  had  received  the  title  of  Jy 
on  account  of  his  many  and  distinguish^ 
virtues,  to  assume  the  government.  He 
refused  until  he  was  honoured  with  a  di- 
vine command,  which  a  Mahometan  com- 
mentator assures  us  was  given  by  the 
angel  Gabriel.  He  restored  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  Mahabad,  and  founded  a 
new  dynasty  called  the  J^-antan,  the 
last  king  of  which  was  Jy-abad,  who 
after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  the  world  again 
became  corrupt  and  disgraced  by  crimes. 
His  son  Kuleey,  a  devout  and  holy  prince, 
who  had  previously  passed  his  life  in  re- 
tirement, was  persuaded  to  assume  the 
government^  and  founded  a  new  dynasty, 
the  last  prince  of  which  was  Mahabool, 
the  similarity  of  whose  name  to  the 
Belus  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  great 
Bali  of  the  Hindoos,  as  Sir  John  Malcolm 
appropriately  remarks,  will  strike  every 
reader.  Mahabool  was  compelled  by  the 
depravity  of  his  subjects  to  abdicate  the 
throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Yessan,  who  founded  a  new  dynasty, 
which  terminated  with  his  descendant 
Yessan-Ajum.  These  dynasties  com- 
prehended a  period  of  many  thousand 


millions  of  years.  At  the  end  of  Y^ 
Ajum's  reign  the  wickedness  of  men  had 
exeeeded  every  limit,  the  world  reverted 
iqto  a  savage  state^  men  .wantonly  mur- 
llered  each  other,  and  their  mutual  fero- 
OioQs  hostility  was  made  the  means  of 
divine  vengeance  until  the  human  raee 
was  nearly  extinct.  The  few  whore- 
muned  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains. 
Then  it  was  that  the  merciful  Creator 
raised  Kaiomurs,  otherwise  Gilshab,  to 
reclaim  and  civilize  the  world,  whera  all 
the  Persian  authorities  except  the  Da- 
bistan  consider  to  have  been  the  fonnder 
of  the  Paishdadian  dynasty,  or  the  ^fiist 
distributor  of  justice."  It  is  dear  that 
this  fable  has  an  allusion  to  the  Antedi- 
luvian times,  and  Sir  William  Jones  in- 
forms us  that  the  Parsees  or  Guebres 
have  traditions  of  the  Deluge.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  observes  that  it  is  possible 
Mohsin  Fani,  the  compiler  of  the  Dabii- 
tan,  **  may  have  taken  this  fable  from  the 
sources  he  pretends,  but  there  appears 
throughout  this  branch  of  his  subject  a 
strong  desire  to  connect  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  the  Persians  and  Hindoos." 

The  Mahometan  writers,  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  the  author  of  the  DatMstan,  all 
agree  in  considering  Kaiommrs  as  the  fint 
Persian  sovereign ;  they  followthe  Jewish 
chronology,  and  trace  his  descent  from 
Noah,  who  they  say  was  his  grand- 
father, although  several  writers  allege 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Yessan-Ajam 
before  mentioned.  Kaiomurs  holds  an 
honourable  place  in  the  Persian  aonals 
for  his  attempts  to  reclaim  his  snbjecls 
from  barbarism.  It  is  said  that  he  )>egan 
with  his  own  family,  thus  like  a  true 
philosopher  exhibiting  example  as  well 
as  precept,  but  his  instructions  made 
little  impression  on  his  people,  who  main- 
tuned  an  insurrectionary  war  against  hiiDt 
in  one  of  the  battles  of  which  his  son 
Siamuck  was  slain.  The  poet  Firdewii, 
in  describing  these  wars,  terms  the 
enemies  of  Kaiomurs  deeva  or  magicians, 
who  were  eventually  defeated  and  torn 
to  pieces  by  wildanimab  which  had  joined 
the  army  of  the  good  king  to  establish 
order  and  justice.  Making  due  allowance 
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tot  this  poetieal  flrgbt,  it  appears  tl«tt 
Kaiomiirs  conquered  his  rebellious  sub- 
jeet8»  and  we  find  it  farther  stated  that 
he  resigned  hts  crown  to  his  grandson 
Hovahung*  thongh  Sir  John  Malcolm 
mentions  an  anthor  who  asserts  that  he 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  that  prince 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  Hooshung, 
the  second  ruler  of  the  Paishdadian  dy-> 
■asty,  after  a  useful  reign  of  forty  years, 
in  which  he  built  splendid  cities,  con- 
alracfed  aqueducts,  invented  many  use* 
fbl  arts,  and  introduced  the  worship  of 
fires  v&s  succeeded  by  his  son  Tahamurs, 
commonly  called  Deev-hund,  or  the  ma- 
gUian  hinder^  on  account  of  the  nume- 
rous and  successful  wars  he  maintained 
against  those' enemies  of  order  and  civil- 
ization the  Deevs.  The  worship  of  idols 
wiks  first  introduced  in  this  reign,  which, 
aeeordtng  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  had  the 
following  origin: — **  A  malignant  disease 
had  raged  for  so  long  a  time  in  Persia, 
that  men,  distracted  at  losing  many  of 
their  dearest  friends  and  relations,  de- 
sired to  preserve  the  memory  of  them  by 
busts  and  images,  which  they  kept  in 
their  houses  as  some  consolation  under 
their  affliction.  These  images  were 
transmitted  to  a  posterity  by  whom  they 
were  still  more  venerated,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  time  the  memorials  of  tender 
regard  were  elevated  into  objects  of  ado- 
ration.**  Tahamurs  was  succeeded,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty  years,  by  his  nephew 
Jemshid,  who  is  celebrated  as  the  founder 
of  Persepolis,  and  who,  according  to  the 
Persian  authorities,  effected  the  first 
great  and  substantial  reform  in  the  man- 
ners and  usages  of  the  people.  He  divided 
hb  subjects  into  four  classes,  namely, 
learned  and  pious  men;  writers,  to  keep 
the  records;  soldiers;  and  artificers,  in- 
dnding  husbandmen  and  tradesmen ;  and 
he  introduced  the  solar  year,  the  first  day 
of  which  he  ordered  to  be  celebrated  by 
a  splendid  festival.  In  the  latter  part  of 
hb  reign  he  deviated  from  that  rectitude 
and  wisdom  which  had  distinguished  his 
earlier  career,  and  proclaimed  himself  a 
'deity,  ordering  numerous  statues  of 
himself  to  be  erected,  that  they  might 


receive  divine  honours.  His  subjects  re* 
volted,  and  encouraged  the  Syrian  prince 
2k>hauk,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Xhe 
nephew  of  Jemshid»  to  invade  Persia. 
Jemshid  fled  before  him,  and  after  a  series 
of  wanderings  and  adventures,  he  was  at 
length  taken  and  brought  before  Zohauk, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  placed  between 
two  boards  and  sawn  asunder  with  the 
bone  of  a  fish.  **  Such,"  adds  our  author, 
<*is  the  most  popular  account  of  the  reign 
of  this  prince,  regarding  whom,  however, 
authors  differ  very  widely.  We  are  told 
by  Firdewsi  that  his  reign  lasted  seven 
hundred  years.  The  same  writer  adds, 
that  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
the  court  of  Seistan,  his  distracted  widow 
put  an  end  to  her  existence  by  poison, 
but  she  left  a  son,  whose  descendant 
Roostum  became  the  boast  and  glory  of 
his  native  country.* 

The  reign  of  Zohauk  is  altogether  in- 
volved in  fable ;  it  comprehends  no  less 
a  term  than  from  800  to  1000  years,  and 
the  events  of  it  as  delineated  by  the  Per- 
sian historians  are,  as  may  be  inferred, 
absurd  and  extravagant.  Although  said 
to  be  a  relation  of  Jemshid,  there  are 
various  accounts  of  his  descent,  and  it 
has  even  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
the  Nimrod  of  the  Hebrews.  It  is  un- 
necessary  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
history  of  a  country,  which  neither  af- 
fords instruction  nor  explains  the  dif- 
ficulties by  which  it  is  surrounded.  All 
authors  indeed  agree  that  this  Zohauk 
was  of  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  disposi* 
tion,  and  this  may  be  admitted  witiiout 
the  additions  of  the  Persian  poet  that 
the  Devil  first  tempted  him  to  murder 
his  father  Murdas,  and  afterwards  per- 
suaded him  to  eat  fiesh,  which  was  then 
considered  a  great  sin.  **  As  a  reward," 
we  are  told,  "  for  the  enjoyments  he  had 
obtained  him,  Satan  entreated  Zohauk  to 
permit  him  to  kiss  his  shoulder,  which 
his  lips  no  sooner  touched  than  a  hissing 
serpent  appeared  on  each.  These  were 
expected  to  produce  his  immediate  death, 
but  the  monster  was  assured  by  the  Devil, 
under  the  garb  of  a  physician,  that  if  the 
voracious  serpents   were  fed  with  the 
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braius  of  humaa  beings*  he  need  appre- 
hend no  danger."  It  ^eems  that  two  of 
ZohaukV  subjects  were  slain  daily  to 
fuTBish  this  horrid  repast,  until  a  black- 
smith of  Isfahan,  named  Kdwab,  whose 
two  SOBS  were  on  the  point  of  being 
slain,  rid  the  country  of  Uie  tyrant,  and 
elevated  Feridoon,  a  descendant  of  Ta- 
hamurs,  who  had  escaped  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  when  his  father  was 
murdered  by  Zohauk,  to  the  throne.  The 
apron  of  the  blacksmith  became  the 
standard  of  the  revolt,  and  the  presence 
of  Feridoon  made  his  soldiers  invincible. 
Zohauk  was  taken  prisoner,  and  suffered 
a  lingering  death  as  a  punishment  for 
bis  crimes.  The  blacksmith*s  apron  was 
converted  by  Feridoon  into  the  royal 
standard  of  Persia.  It  was  richly  orna- 
mented with  jewels,  to  whicii  every  mo- 
narch added  from  the  time  of  Feridoon 
to  the  last  of  the  Peblivi  monarehs,  and 
it  is  singular  that  it  continued  to  be  the 
royal  standard  of  Persia  till  the  Maho- 
metan conquest,  when  it  was  taken  in 
battle  and  sent  to  the  Caliph  Omar. 

The  reign  of  Feridoon  is  described  as 
being  one  of  virtue,  mildness,  and  bene- 
volence, and  a  Persian  poet  named  SadI 
has  thus  recorded  the  opinion  of  his 
countrymen  respecting  this  prince:  **The 
ht^ppy  Feridoon  was  not  an  angel;  he 
was  not  formed  of  musk  or  of  amber ;  it 
was  by  his  justice  and  mercy  that  he 
gained  good  and  great  ends:  Be  thou 
just  and  merciful,  and  thou  shalt  be  a 
Feridoon."  The  crimes  of  his  elder  sons 
embittered  his  declining  year^  among 
three  of  whom,  Selm,  Toor,  and  £ry, 
he  was  advised  or  had  resolved  to  divide 
his  dominions,  after  their  marriage  to  the 
daughters  of  an  Arabian  prince.  Selm 
acquired  the  countries  comprehended  in 
modem  Turkey ;  Toor,  from  whose  name 
Persian  authors,  we  are  informed,  derive 
Turan — formerly  the  appellation  by 
which  all  the  countries  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  boundaries  of  China  were 
known  to  the  Persians,  received  Tartary 
and  part  of  China;  and  to  Erij,  from 
whom  some  Persians  derive  the  name  of 
Iimn,  was  assigned  Persia.  This  division 


gave  great  offence  to  Selm  aad  Tooft  wko^ 
envying  the  possession  of  Pemiav  the  seat 
of  royalty,  and  in  their  eyes  the  fiurest  of 
lands,  and  mortiiied  that  it  should  have 
been  given  to  their  junior,  irst  denwaded 
a  reversion  of  the  act  from  thetr  falher 
Feridoon,  and  then  resolved  to  murder 
their  brother.  Erij  knew  lhei»  desigost 
and  would  have  resigned  the  envied 
country  allotted  to  him,  but  his  offen 
were  treated  with  disdain,  and  be  wae 
subsequently  murdered  by  his  brothei% 
who  embalmed  his  head  and  sent  it  fte 
their  father.  When  the  old  man  reoeg- 
nized  the  head  of  his  favourite  son,  he 
invoked  Heaven  to  punish  the  perpelm^ 
tors  of  this  barbarous  deed.  Sir  Jobe 
Malcolm  inserts  his'  imprecation  trane* 
lated  from  Firdewsu  **  May  they  never 
more  enjoy  one  bright  day!  May  the  de- 
mon remorse  tear  their  savage  bodies 
till  they  excite  compassion  even  ta  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  1  As  lor  ne^  I 
only  desire  from  the  God  that  gave  me 
life  that  he  will  continue  it  till  a  de^ 
scendant  shall  arise  from  the  raoe  of  Erij 
to  revenge  his  death,  and  then  this  heed 
will  repose  with  joy  on  any  spot  that  is 
appointed  to  receive  it." 

The  prayer  of  Feridoon  wes  feliitted. 
The  daughter  of  Erij  had  married  the  old 
king's  nephew,  and  their  ofispring  wee  e 
son  named  Manucheher,  who^  when  he 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  prepared  to 
revenge  his  fiuher's  murder.  Sebn  eAd 
Toor  endeavoured  in  vain  to  propitiele 
their  father,  who  acted  as  the  personel 
guardian  of  his  young  nephew.  Fed* 
doon's  rcfrfy  to  his  sons,  aecordii^  to 
Firdewsi,  was  expressed  in  these  indi^ 
nant  terms — *'  Tell  the  merciless  men 
that  they  shall  never  see  Manucheher  b«t 
attended  by  armies  and  clothed  in  aleeL.^ 
The  two  fratricides  were  eventually  sWn 
by  Manucheher,  who  returned  to  hia 
grandfather  in  triumph.  Feridoon*  who 
is  said  by  the  Persian  authors  to  have 
reigned  five  hundred  years,  before  hees:« 
pired  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Manucheher,  and  exhorted  him  to  attend 
to  the  counsels  of  the  hereditary  prieeiT 
of  Seistan  named  Sam,  a  desoendant  of 
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Jefusbidy  wbo  was  as  much  distingaished 
for  his  wisdom  as  for  his  high  birth. 
Peridoon  left  a  testament  to  his  descend- 
ants, in  which  was  this  judicious  advice: 
^  Deem  every  day  in  your  life  as  a  leaf 
in  yonr  history;  take  care,  therefore,  that 
notiiing  be  written  in  it  that  b  not  wor- 
thy of  posterity.'' 

The  reigti  of  Manncheher  was  prosper- 
mu  and  happy;  the  coansds  of  the  wise 
Sam  guided  the  monarch,  who  on  his 
deathbed  entreated  his  son  and  successor 
Noofer  at  all  times  to  esteem  the  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Seistan  and  his  family  as 
the  best  supporters  of  his  throne.  But 
Nonxer  forgot  theinjunctions  of  his  father; 
the. king  of  Turan  or  Scythia  invaded 
Penia,  overthrew  its  sovereign,  and 
seised  the  crown,  which  he  held  twelve 
yean.  During  that  interval  the  prince 
ef  Seistan  died,  but  the  courage  of  his 
son  Zal  rescued  Persia  from  this  barba- 
rian dominstion,  and  Zoowah,  a  descend- 
ant of  Feridoon,  was  placed  on  the  throne. 
This  prince  is  said  to  have  reigned  only 
a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Kershasp,  who  was  soon  set  aside  by 
Zal  as  incompetent.  With  him  ended 
the  Paishdadian  dynasty,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  Fenian  historians,  ruled  over 
the  country  nearly  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years. 

The  whole  of  this  period  of  Persian 
history,  of  whicfa  the  preceding  sketch  is 
a  mere  outline,  treats  of  what  Sir  William 
Jones  considers  the  dark  and  fabulous^ 
aad  there  is  scarcely  one  transaction 
which  bears  any  resemblance  to  those  re« 
OQided  by  the  Greek  historians.  The 
aoly  aathenticated  fkct  which  it  records 
it  that  ok'  the  blacksmith's  apron,  which 
nndonfateftty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Caliph  Omar,  and  all  the  Oriental  writers 
agrse  in  the  statement  that  the  blacksmith 
Kswih  placed  Peridoon  on  the  throne. 
The  other  parts  of  it  are  supposed  to  re- 
fer altegoncally  to  more  general  events. 
Thnsthe  usurpation  of  Zohauk  is  under- 
■teod  to  descrit>e  the  conquest  of  Persia 
hy  the  Aas3rriaiis,  as  the  duration  of  their 
power  exactly  corresponds  to  the  time 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  that  imaginary 


tyrant.  If  this  supposition  be  correct, 
Feridoon  will  represent  the  hero  called 
Arbaces  by  the  Greeks,  who  delivered 
Persia  from  the  Assyrian  yoke.  The 
subsequent  events  may  probably  allude  to 
the  constant  wars  between  the  Pereians 
and  the  Scythians,  and  the  monarchs 
Manncheher,  Nouzer,  Zoowah,  and  Ker- 
shasp, of  the  Orientals,  will  correspond 
with  the  Mandauoes,  Sosarmus,  Artia, 
and  Arbianes  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  and 
in  the  subsequent  periods  of  the  history 
of  this  country  the  Penian  writers  make 
no  reference  to  dates,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
similarity  of  events  that  the  same  history 
can  be  traced  as  recorded  by  the  Greek 
historians. 

In  the  heroic  and  poeiieal  portion  of 
Penian  history  the  truth  of  real  events  is 
obviously  perceptible,  although  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  obscured  by  the  fic- 
tions of  an  Eastern  imagination.    This 
age  introduces  us  to  Roostem  or  Roostum, 
whom  the  Persians,  ancient  and  modern, 
have  always  considered  the  great  hero  of 
their  nation,  and  who  venerate  his  name 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  national  pride. 
Roostum  occupies  the  place  in  Penian 
history  and  tradition  which  heroes  of  a 
similar  description  do  in  that  of  all  coun- 
tries, for  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  one 
nation  which  has  not  its  fitvourite  hero 
6t  the  olden  time^  immortaiized  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  Wallace  and  a  Bruce 
of  Scotland,  an  Alfred  of  England,  or  a 
Tell  of  Switzerland.     The  exploits  of 
Roostum,  whatsoever  they  were,  have 
been  magnified  into  miracles,  and  it  is 
consequently  to  be  expected  that  his  his- 
tory is  enveloped  in  all  the  romance  pecu- 
liar to  the  luxuriant  fancies  of  the  Orien- 
tal imagination.     Zal,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sam,  the  wise  minister  of  Manncheher, 
was  bom  with  white  hair,  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  distressed  his  iather,  who 
named  him  Zalj  which  signifies  the  aged, 
Sam,  notwithstanding  his  wisdom,  became 
at  length  pcnuaded  that  2^1  was  not  h'M 
own  child,  but  the  offspring  of  a  deev  or 
magician,  and  he  sent  him  to  be  exposed 
on  a  ridge  of  mountains  near  the  modern 
city  of  Teheran.     Here  the  child  was 
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.nurtured  by  a  griiRn,  and  at  length  the 
father  was  reproved  for  his  unnatural 
conduct  by  hearing  a  divine  voice  ex- 
claim, "  That  infant  which  a  father  has 
abandoned  is  now  the  care  of  the  uni- 
versal Protector. "  Sam  hastened  to  the 
mountain  and  recovered  his  son,  who 
went  with  him  to  the  court  of  Manuche- 
her,  and  afterwards  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  Cabul  and  other  adjacent  districts.  In 
this  region  Zal  met  the  princess,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Cabul,  of  the  race  of 
Zohauk,  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
and  who  became  the  mother  of  Roostum. 
The  future  hero  was  cut  from  the  side  of 
his  mother,  who  had  been  rendered  in- 
sensible to  pain  by  some  intoxicating 
drugs  given  to  Zal  for  that  purpose  by 
the  griffin  who  had  preserved  him  on  the 
mountain.  Seven  nurses,  according  to 
Firdewsi,  were  assigned  for  his  support, 
and  nearly  as  many  sheep  were  soon  re- 
quired for  his  daily  sustenance.  When 
Roostum  was  a  boy  he  began  hia  career 
of  glory  by  taking  strong  castles,  and 
by  other  signal  acts  of  valour.  Such 
is  the  ikbulous  origin  of  the  hero  who 
is  immortalized  in  the  Persian  traditions 
as  the  glory  of  his  country. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  work 
to  enter  minutely  on  the  events  which 
occurred  in  the  heroic  and  poetical  age 
of  Persian  history,  from  the  time  thatKai- 
Kobad,  who  succeeded  the  deposed  Ker- 
shasp,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  kings,  was  invited 
by  Zal  and  his  son  Roostum  to  take  the 
crown.  That  prince  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Manucheher,  and  according  to 
some  accounts  his  great-grandson.  His 
successors  were  Kai-Koos,  Kai-Khoosroo» 
and  Lohrasp,  who  resigned  in  favour  of 
bis  son  Gushtasp,  in  whose  reign  the  wor« 
ship  of  fire  was  introduced  by  Zoroaster. 
In  the  reign  of  Lohrasp  we  find  some 
allusions  to  the  Jewish  history.  Having 
resolved  to  extend  his  dominions  he  re- 
duced the  rulers  of  Tartary  and  Chinese 
Tartary,and  commanded  Raham  Gudurz, 
more  commonly  known  by  his  title  of 
Buckt'tU-NassaTf  or  Fortune  of  Victory, 


then  governor  of  Irak,  to  extettd  the<«nr« 
pire  to  the  west.  **  We  are  told  by  a 
Mahometan  author,"  says  SirJohn-Mat- 
oolm,  ^  that  an  army  was  detacked  bj 
this  chief  against  Jenisalerot  which  was 
then  ruled  by  a  deseendaoit  of  David^ 
who  submitted  on  its  advance,  and  gawe 
np  one  of  the  principal  men  among  the 
Children  of  Israel  as  a  hostage  for  tbe 
faithful  performance  of  the  engagemcula 
into  which  he  had  entered  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  conqueror.  The  Persian  anny  hmi^ 
however,  only  marched  a-  short  diataaee 
on  its  return  when  the  general  who  coai* 
manded  it  learnt  that  the  Jews  had  risen 
and  put  their  ruler  to  death,  as  the  aoUior 
of  a  conspiracy  which  they  deemed  dls«- 
graceful.  He  sent  an  account  of  what 
he  had  heard  to  Bocht-ul-Nassar,  who 
immediately  marched  in  person  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  lie  took  and  plundered,  car- 
rying away  into  bondage  such  of  its  in- 
habitants as  were  not  put  to  the  aworvi 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Ducht-nl- 
Nassar  of  the  Asiatic  historian  is  the 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Jewish  writers; 
and  there  is,  no  doubt*  a  near  agreemeBt 
between  the  relation  of  the  Mahometan 
author  I  have  followed  and  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  many  facts  must  be  reooneiled 
before  we  can  grant  our  belief  to  such  a 
conclusion.'' 

Gushtasp  is  said  to  have  been  convert- 
ed to  the  worship  of  fire  by  his  son  Is- 
fiindear.  This  doctrine  was  first  taught 
by  Zoroaster  in  the  province  of  Aderi>i* 
jan,  which  means  the  House  of  JFire,  so 
called  from  this  worship  originating  in  the 
province  of  which  Zoroaster  was  a  native, 
and  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  empire. 
Zoroaster,  or  Zerdosht,  is  a  personage  of 
questionable  identity,  and  is  treated  as  a 
prophet  and  an  impostor  by  Persian  and 
Mahometan  writers.  By  the  former  he 
is  described  as  pre-eminently  bold  and 
enlightened ;  by  the  latter  he  is  simply 
hdd  as  an  astrologer,  who  was  deceived 
by  the  devil  to  become  the  teacher  of  a 
new  and  blasphemous  doctrine,  and  Fir^- 
dewsi  alleges  that  the  devil  spoke  to  him 
fi'om  the  midst  of  a  flame.  It  is  said  that 
Gushtasp  resisted  the  truth  of  Zoroaster's 
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miaiion  for  some  tame,  and  onoe  even 
impriiODed  the  proj^et  for  seyen  yeani ; 
but  wheife  he-  vtbb  conyerted,  he  is  said  to 
bave  become  so  zealous  for  the  extension 
of  the  new  faith  that  he  built  temples  of 
ire  tfaroughoat  his  dominionsy  and  com- 
peUed  his  subjects  to  worship  in  them. 
Hekalflo  said  to  have  ordered  12,000 
cow-hides  to  be  tanned  fine,  and  the  pre- 
cept* of  the  new  faith  written  on  diem, 
which  were  deposited  in  a  vault  hewn 
out  of  the  rook  at  Persepolis,  and  holy 
men  were  appointed  to  guard  them  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  profane.  In  a  Persian 
work  noticed  in  a  pq>er  on  Persian  An- 
thology in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  coincidence  in  the  ancient 
formsof  Persian  worship  and  those  of 
the  Israelites  occurs: — **^  At  that  time 
Zerdosht  revealed  the  Guebre  religion 
which  Guahtasp  adopted.  Heretofore 
the  Paishdadian  kings,  Kaiomurs,  Hou- 
•hungy  and  Tahamors,  and  Jemshid,  for 
nearly  five  hundred  years  observed  the 
faith  of  Noah,  on  whom  be  peace  I  And 
Feridoon,  and  Toor,  and  Selm,  and  Ma- 
nucheher^  and  Dju,  and  Tahmasp,  fol- 
lowed the  religious  practice  of  the  bless- 
ed Abraham;  and  Kai-Kobad»  and  Kai- 
Kaoosy  and  Kai-Khoosroo^  were  of  the 
faith  of  Moses.  Gushtasp  established  the 
worship  of  fire,  thenceforward  the  Per- 
sian sovereigns  followed  that  till  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Yazdigird,  in  the  caliphate 
of  the  prince  of  true  believers,  Omar, 
whom  I  iM*ay  God  to  reward.**  The  first 
result  of  the  change  of  religion  in  Persia 
was  a  war  with  Arjasp,  king  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  who  had  previously  written  to 
Gushtasp^  requesting  him  to  return  to  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  threatening 
him  with  hostilities  if  he  neglected  his 
remonstrance.  Sir  John  Malcolm  inserts 
an  extract  from  the  Shah'Namah  of 
Firdewfli,  which  shows  the  feelings  ex- 
cited in  Tartary  by  this  change  of  the 
national  religion  of  Persia.  '*  Know  ye^**^ 
said  Airjasp  to  his  assembled  chiefs,  **  that 
gkyry,  wisdom,  and  the  pure  religion, 
have  fled  from  Persia?  A  certain  sorcerer, 
styling  himself  a  Prophet,  hath  appeared 
in  that  region,  and  introduced  a  new  form 


of  worship  among  the  people,  to  whom 
he  hath  said,  *  I  am  come  from  above ;  I 
am  come  from  the  Grod  of  the  world ;  I 
have  seen  the  Lord  in  heaven ;  and  lo, 
here  are  the  Zund  and  the  Osta,  as  writ- 
ten by  himself.  I  saw  also  Aherman  in 
the  midst  of  hell,  but  was  unable  to 
compass  the  circle  that  enclosed  him; 
and,  behold!  I  am  deputed  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  preach  the  true  faith  to  the 
king  of  the  earth.'..^And  now  all  the  most 
renowned  warriors  of  Persia,  with  the 
son  of  Lohrasp  at  their  head,  have  fallen 
into  his  snares;  the  brother,  too,  of 
Gushtasp,  the  valiant  cavalier  and  cham- 
pion of  Persia,  Zurreer — ^nay,  all  have 
embraced  his  doctrines,  all  have  wantonly 
sacdficed  t&eir  eternal  happiness  to  the 
old  magician,  whose  pernicious  precepts 
threaten  to  pervade  the  whole  world. 
He  rules  already  over  Persia  as  a  pro- 
phet." It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  Maho- 
metan spirit  wliich  pervades  this  imagin- 
ary address,  as  inimical  to  the  rites  of 
the  Guebres  as  it  was  to  the  ancient 
idolatries  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert. 

Arjasp  carried  his  threat  into  execu- 
tion, and  in  the  first  action,  fought  in  the 
territories  of  Persia,  Zurreer,  the  bro- 
ther of  Gushtasp,  was  slain  by  the  son  of 
the  Tartar  prince,  named  Bederufsh,  who 
was  himself  slain  in  the  same  battle  by 
Isfundear,the  son  of  the  Persian  monarch, 
and  the  battle  terminated  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  Arjasp.  Isfundear  was  subse- 
quently forced  into  rebellion  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  father's  court,  and  was 
imprisoned,  which  induced  Arjasp  to 
renew  the  war  with  Gushtasp,  whom  he 
defeated,  returning  to  Tartary  with  im- 
mense spoils  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Persian  monarch  as  his  captive.  Gush- 
tasp, in  despair,  instantly  released  hia 
son  Isfundear,  and  pledged  himself  to 
resign  even  his  crown  if  he  recovered 
his  sister.  The  terms  were  accepted; 
Isfundear  collected  an  army,  defeated 
Aijasp,  and  pursued  him  to  his  capital 
of  Roueendeh,  or  the  Brazen  City^  which 
he  entered  by  stratagem  in  the  disguise 
of  a  wealthy  merchant.  Arjasp  and  all 
his    brothers  were    slain,    the    captive 
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priDcess  was  released,  and  the  throne  of  an  «s{)Qditi0ii  agaiiMt  ihemf  aod^vadiMe 

the  Tartar  king,  with  immenae  booty,  was  Roaatum  to  obediaifse.    Numtnam  ad»> 

tent  to  Persia.    Beit  Guslitasp  refused  to  ventures  diatiBguishtd  this  oonfiat,  aa 

fulfil  his  conditions  with  Isfucdear,  and  unnecessary  as  U  was  gratoitottSi   for 

that  prince  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Roottum  had  nttcmpifd  ao  tndependenl 

^Persepolis,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  .sovereignty,  and  la&adear  waa  slaki  bf 

imprisonment  in  a  fortress  in  Aderbijan,  a  well  directed  arrow  fkom  tha  fanwA 

on  a  pretended  charge  of  conspiring  While  wrUhing  suder.tfaa  wonwl  babk* 

against  the  life  of  his  father.    This  pro-  ierly  upbraided  his  fatfaev^  and  antnated 

cedure  encouraged  the  Tartars  again  to  his  son  Bahman  to  Roaatttm  to  be^dn* 

invade  the  empire  with  complete  success,  cated  as  a  soldier.    The  body  of  IsAus* 

Khorassan  was  plundered,   the  city  of  dear  was  brought  to  Buikii,  and  UafiitlMr 

Bulkh  taken,  the  prieBts  and  followers  of  discovered  whea  too  late  the  irretriar* 

^Soroaster,  including  Lohrasp,  the  father  able  loss  he  had.  sustained*    Bafcaa  his 

of  Gushtasp,  were  massacred,  and  the  death  be  sent  for  his  graodaoii  Rtt|»rmp^ 

imperial  standard  of  tha  empire,  the  black-  <and  appointed  him  his  heir  and  noitccaaor 

smith's  apron,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  The  Persian  historiaoa  aUege  thai  ka 

.th(p  oapital  of  Tartary.    Gushtasp  prer  reigned  sixty  years,  <<  It  baa  been  atat- 

.pared  to  retaliate ;  he  assembled  a  large  ed,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  ^  that  he 

Bjrmy»  and  was  at  first  successful,  but  he  was  the  Darius  Hystaspea  of  tha  Gicdcsi 

was  at  length  completely  routed.    In  thb  «nd,if  ao,  his  long  reign  probably  inelades 

jeztremity  he  again  applied  to  his  injured  both  hia  own  and  that  of  Xenes,  wfce^ 

aon  Isfundear,  whom  he  set  at  liberty,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  waa  the 

That  hero^  accordiAg  to  Firdewaif  waa  bfuadear  of  £aatem  antbon." 

chiefly  induced  to  come  forward  by  his  Bahman  is  auppoaed  to  be  the  oete* 

devotion  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  brated  Artaaerxes  of  the  Greeka,  and  ia 


he  engaged  in  the  war  with  it  against  its  better  known  in  Pemiaa  history  aa  At* 

enemies  with  all  the  aeal  of  unconquer*  disheir  Dirazdust,  or  L<m^  Armu^    Fir* 

able  enthusiasm.    The  most  triumphant  dewsi  describes  his  defonnity  in  one  of 

aucoess  crowned  hia  efforts ;  he  took  tha  his  stanaas,  which  completely  eonreiponds 

Tartar  capital,  killed  its  king,  released  with  the  aecouata  of  the  Greek  authafv: 

two  of  his  sisters  who.  had  been  taken  — "  When  he  stood  on  his  ftet  the  ends 

captive  at  Bulkh,  and  recovered  the  aar  of  the  fingers  of  his  bands  feadied  below 

cred  banner  of  the  empire.    The  expbita  his  kneea ;"  and  we  are  told  tint  hia 

of  this  prince  are  narrated  with  aJl  the  name  Rahman  ta  a  Sanscrit  eomponnd 

enthusiasm  of  Oriental  fancy  by  the  Per-  signifying  po»$m9img  annt.    Hia  veign 


aian  writers.    He  made  expeditiona  to  waa  distingniahed  lor  the  wisdom  dia* 

Indiat  Arabia,  and  Asia  Minor,  countries  played  in  the  internal  regulation  of  bk 

which  ha  is  said  to  iiave  conquered,  but  empire,  bnt  it  ia  stained  by  the  deatb  of 

no  particulars  are  preserved.  Rooatum,  who  waa  akin  by  tha  tietbery 

bfiindear  now  expected  that  his  father  of  hia  own  brother,  and  the  tnvaaion  of 

wonld  fulfil  the  original  conditiona  and  Seistan  with  an  immanae  amy.    Ha  ia 


lesign  the  crown,  but  Gushtasp  evad-  said  to  have  extended  hia  conquesta 

ed  the  performance  of  his  promise.    It  ward,  and  to  have  deprived  the  aon  of 

seems  that  the  great  hero  Reoatum  waa  Bncht-ul-Nassar,  who  is  aappoaed  to  be 

atiU  alive,  and  the  Persian  writers  assign  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,  of  hb  govam- 

him  a  life  little  short  of  the  age  of  some  l&ent  of  Babylon  on  account  of  the  criases 

of  Uie  Antediluvian  Patriarcha.    Gush-  of  his  fiither.    He  appointed  Koraaoh  (o 

tasp  pretended  that  Eoostum  and  his  fa»  be  the  aacoessor  of  the  depoaed  govern 


mily  had  renounced  their  al^gianoe  and  nor;  and  it  is  said  that  under  him  tha 
established  an  independence  in  Seistan,  Jews  were  treated  with  great  kindneai, 
and  he  persuaded  Isfundear  to  undertake    and  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  being 
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govflfiied  by  a  ruler  of  ihefr  own  nation. 
It  M  added  tfaut  the  favorite  mistran  of 
fiflbttian  was  of  the  Jewish  nation;  and 
vafiad  Joeepfans  atafting  timt  ArtaxeneB 
wit  the  AhoBuerus  mentioned  in  the 
Soriptnree  who  auirried  Esther.  The 
Peiviaa  writers  naiori  that  Bahman  ruled 
Penia  one  hundred  and  tweire  years  1 

This  monarch  is  said  to  have  been  sno- 
eesded  by  hisdaughter  Homai,  or  Humay, 
who  wlien  she  ascended  the  throne  was 
pr^faant  by  her  own  father«-a  circum- 
staaos  not  unlikely  if  what  the  Gre^ 
hiitoriaBs  relate  of  the  morals  of  the  Per- 
sian prinoes  of  this  epoch  be  authentic. 
It  is  said  that  she  concealed  her  preg- 
asacyyand  when  delivered,  the  child  was 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death;  but  the 
in&nt  was  miraculously  preseryed,  and 
Humay  recognised  her  son  when  she  saw 
Kim  the  leader  of  a  victorioos  army.    In 
soother  port  of  the  present  work  the 
reader  wiU   find  the  curious  tradition 
coDoected  with  this  subject  inserted  M 
length  (see  PsRSXAy  apvd  Asia).     The 
qaeen  resigned  the  erown  to  her  son,  who 
became  Darab  the  First.     His  reign  is 
ctistingobhed  by  several  wars,  particular- 
ly  with  Philip  of  Blacedon,  who  is  de* 
sigoated  Pkiiiippoos  of  Eoomj  which 
means  Asia  Minor,  by  Persian  authon^ 
They  adout  that  this  war  was  at  first  un- 
successful, but  that  it  terminated  giori* 
ously  against  the  Macedonian  king.   This 
Darab  L  reigned  only  twelve  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Darab  II.,  the  Darius 
Codomanus  of  the  Greeks,  who  fell  an 
easyprqrtothe  nrtnaof  Secunder  Roomeef 
or  Alexander  the  Great.    He  is  describ- 
ed by  some  of  the  Persian  authorities  as 
being  deformed  in  body  and  depraved  in 
ipiod,  and  detested  for  his  cruelties  and 
oppressions,  which  accelerated  the  success 
of  Alexander ;  but  it  is  well  observed!, 
that  as  **  the  Persians  have  always  had  the 
same  character,  it  cannot  be  surprising 


that  a  nation  distinguished  for  their 
vanity  should  have  given  their  consent 
to  any  fable  which  palliated  the  disgrace 
of  the  conquest  of  their  country." 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  names 
and  succession  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty 
of  Persian  roonarcbs  according  to  Per- 
sian and  Greek  historians,  and  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  former  often  blend  two  or 
more  reigns  in  one.  The  Queen  Humay 
usay  perhaps  be  considered  the  Parysatis 
of  the  Greeks,  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  the  wife  and  sister  of  Darius  Nothus, 
who  possessed  great  influence  in  the 
government 
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63 

Kai-Koted. 

22 

Phniortes. 

40 

Cyaxarcs  I. 

Kah-Kaooi. 

35 

Astyages. 

M 

CjraxaMB  II. 

7 

Cyras, 

Kai-Khooeroos. 

7 

Caxnbyses. 

Lohraip. 

1 

Snerdis  Magus. 

35 

Dariai  HystaspM. 

Gushtasp^. 

21 

Xerx«s  IL 

Isfiudear. 

42 

Artaxerxes  Longuiaiitu 

.  Rahman. 

1 

5  Xmm  II. 

{Sogdian. 

17 

Darius  Nothus. 

Humay. 

47 

■ 

20 

Ochos. 

Darab  f. 

2 

Arses. 

6 

Darius  Codomanus. 

Darab  11. 

This  brings  us  to  Alexander  the  Great* 
otherwise  designated  Seconder  Roomee« 
The  reader  can  contrast  the  preceding 
table  with  the  following  one,  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Jahn.  **  The  kings  of  the  univer- 
sal Persian  monarchy,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy," he  says,  "  were  ten^  and  the  whole 
time  of  their  reign  two  hundred  and 
seven  years ;  but  Ptolemy's  specific  ob- 
ject being  chronology,  he  omitted  those 
who  continued  not  on  the  throne  a  full 
year,  and  reckoned  the  months  of  their 
reign,  partly  to  the  preceding  and  partly 
to  the  succeeding  monarch.  The  whole 
number  of  sovereigns  was  fourteen.** 


B.C. 

.^36  Cyazarea  IL  reigned 

536  Cyrus    .  ■ 

h29  Cambyses 

522  Smerdis 

•>2I  Darius  Hystaspes 

485  Xerveal.     . 


2  years. 
7  years. 
7  years  and  5  months. 

only  7  months. 
36  years. 
21  years. 
464  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  40  yean  and^  oiontfas. 


B.C. 

424  Xerxes  II.  reigned 

424  Sogdianus 

423  Darius  Nothus 

404  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 

358  Darius  Nothus     . 

337  Arses 

335  Darius  Codomanus 


only  2  months. 

only  7  months. 

19  years. 

46  years. 

21  years. 

2  years. 

4  years. 
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In  the  preceding  outline  of  the  history 
of  Persia  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  we  have  chiefly  followed  3ir  John 
Malcolm,  who  professes  to  have  been 
guided    by  the   Oriental   writers,  and 
"  their  narrations,"  as  he  justly  observes, 
'<  of  the  events  of  these  distant  periods 
will  at  least  be  deemed  by  the  European 
reader  a  subject  of  juA  literary  curiosity." 
Before  proceeding  farther  it  is  necessary 
to  investigate  that  portion  of  Persian 
history  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  with 
the  historical  notices  in  the  Apocryphal 
Books.    But  a  history  of  Persia  is  not 
intended   in  the  Scriptures,    and  such 
points  only  are  touched  upon  which  are 
connected  with  the  annals  of  the  Jews. 
To  be  intelligible  to  the  chosen  people  is 
apparently  all  that  is  proposed ;  the  name, 
the  title,  or  the  epithet  of  the  sovereign 
of  Persia  which  was  most  familiar  to  them 
was  consequently  chosen,  and  whether  it 
was  the  hing,  the  gretU  hing^  Daritu^  or 
any  Corresponding  designation,  it  was  a 
point  of  little  importance  while  all  were 
perfectly  understood.     It  is  evident  that 
the  Persian  kings  of  the  Scriptures  are 
chiefly  mentioned  by  their  royal  titles, 
like  those  of  Egypt  and  Babylon.     It  is 
observed  by  Mr  Richardson,  in  the  Disser- 
tation prefixed  to  his  Persian  Dictionary, 
that "  the  whole  endeavours  of  the  learned 
to  reconcile  the  Persian  kings  of  Scrip- 


ture to  the  Persian  kings  of  the  Greeks 
appear  only  to  be  productite  of  embar- 
rassment; but  if  the  theory  is  just,  of 
considering  many  of  the  Soriptiire  names 
as  mere  royal  titles,  it  will  correBpond 
perfectly  with  the  sublime  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  sacted  writers,  and  pare  the 
way  for  removing  certain  perplexing-  dif- 
ficttlties. — The  names  of  distinguished 
men  in  the  East  have  firequently  been 
assumed  as  titles  by  succeeding  princes, 
and  they  have  been  often  given  to  tbem 
by  foreign  nations  whether  they  assumed 
them  or  not."   The  following  tables  given 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  exhibits,  he  says, 
at  one  view  '*  the  difiTerent  kings  men- 
tioned on    the  authority  of  the   Per^ 
sians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  as 
having  reigned  from  the  period  at  which 
the  Medes  cast  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  or, 
according  to  Oriental  auUiors,  the  libe- 
ration of  their  country  firdm  the  foreign 
rule  of  Zohauk,  till  the  rise  of  Kai* 
Khoosroos,"  who  is  generally  understood 
to  be  Cyrus  the  Great,  with  whose  cele- 
brated proclamation  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  firom  the  Captivity  the 
Book  of  Ezra  begins.     The  reader  wiD 
recollect  that  the  name  Ahasuerns  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  Assuems  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, is  a  royal  title,  and  is  applied  to  many 
kings  both  of  Media  and  Persia. 


HcfodoCwt* 

Mom  of  CborOM.                       Ctcsbs. 

The  Jans. 

r>MiiM 

Arbtces 

Verbaces  and  Rhodanu    ArbaMt         Aaraeraa  of  Tobit      Foridooo. 

Mandaaees                         Mandauces 

Maaochoher. 

Soaanniis                             Sosarmui 

Nouzer. 

Period  of 

( Artneas                              Artia 
\  Cardiceas                           Arbianei 

Zoo,  five  yean. 

Anarchy 

Kfirahasp,  niaa  yatrs. 

Dejoc«s 

Dcrjoces                             Atmbui          Arphaxad  of  Judith     Kai-Kobad,  or  Arsh. 

Phaortei 

Artonas                              Artynes 

Aphra. 

Cyasares 

Cyaxares                           Artibaraa 

Kai-Kaoos. 

Astyages 

Astyagea                           Aspadan        Darius  the  Meda       Adaehac. 

Probable  Fkriod  of  Rdga. 

Awihotliy. 

18  Years.             A.C.  748  to  730 

Ctesiu. 

15                                  780      716 

7                                  715      708 

FirdewsL 

j  12                                 708      696 
40                                 696      656 

nrdowsl 

Ct«siaa. 

22                                  656      634 

HerodotoB. 

40                                  634       594 

Harodotus. 

35                                  594       559 

To  reconcile  conflicting  chronology  is 
an  attempt  alike  useless  and  unsatisfac- 
tory where  dates  are  forgotten,  obscured, 
or  unintelligible.     The  difficulties  which 


attend  the  investigations  of  ancient  his- 
tory in  this  respect  are  so  numerous  and 
perplexing,  as  to  cause  the  inquirer  to 
relinqubh   in  despair  what  he  cannot 
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ducidate  by  any  possible  research.  It 
will  be  enough,  therefore,  to  narrate  the 
events  which  distinguish  this  obscure  and 
difficult  period  of  Persian  history  as  these 
have  been  preserved  by  various  writers, 
and  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with-  the 
Scriptures. 

We  must  associate  Media  with  Persia, 
for  the  people  of  both  countries  had  cer- 
taiuly  the  same  origin,  and  followed 
similar  custonos  and  manners.  In  the 
Book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  Assuerus  is  said 
to  have  taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction 
with  Nabuehodonosor,  and  the  names  of 
both  the  conquerors  were  royal  titles. 
The  Assuerus  here  mentioned  is  also  de- 
signated Ahasuerus,  otherwise  Astyages, 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  for  Darius  the 
Mede,  who  was  Cyazares  the  son  of  Asty** 
ages,  is  there  called  the  son  of  Ahasuerus 
(ix.  ]).  The  next  king  mentioned  in  the 
Jewish  writings  is  Arphaxad,  Judith  i.  1. 
Calmet  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  with 
Piiraortes,  the  son  and  successor  of  De- 
joces,  king  of  Media,  but  the  opinion  of 
Prideaux,  which  is  confirmed  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  and  others,  is  now  gene* 
raUy  adopted,  that  Arphaxad  was  De- 
jocei,  and  not  his  successor  Phraortes ; 
for,  asjie  observes,  Arphaxad  is  said  to 
be  the  founder  of  Ecbatana,  which  all 
other  writeis  agree  was  Dejoces,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  year  ofSuosdur 
chiuus  coincides  with  the  last  year  of 
Dejoces,  when  the  battle  of  Ragau  is 
said  to  have  been  fought.  This  brings 
us  to  DariuB  the  Mede,  the  uncle  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  who  at  the  fall  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian monarchy  incorporated  the 
empire  of  Belshazzar  with  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes.  This  Darius  the  Mede 
reigned  thirty  years  over  Media  and  the 
conquered  countries,  and  two  years  over 
Babylon.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cynia 
in  the  kingdom  of  Media,  who  abo  be- 
came sovereign  of  Persia,  and  his  empire 
was  then  so  extensive  that  he  was  mo- 
narch, as  he  expresses  it,  of  "all  the 
earth,"  Ezra  i.  1, 2.  Cyrus  was  announced 
by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  at  least  a  century 
before  he  was  bom  (xliv.  28),  and  the 
taking  of  Babylon  is  distinctly  mentioned 


by  the  same  Prophet,  and  by  Jeremiah 
and  Daniel. 

There  are  few  particulars  concerning 
Cyrus  in  the  Scriptures,  but  the  facts 
they  record  are  more  authentic  than  those 
derived  from  other  sources.  According 
to  Plutarch,  his  name  Kv^f  in  Hebrew 
signifies  the  sun,  and  in  the  ancient  Peh- 
livi  dialect  the  name  b  Karshid^  or  the 
jplendour  of  the  9un^  from  koTf  which 
means  lighij  the  sun,  and  skid  or  shed, 
splendour.  Into  his  personal  history  we 
shall  not  here  inquire,  as  that  belongs 
peculiarly  to  biography.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  we  find  him  issuing  a 
proclamation  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  return 
of  the  captive  Jews,  in  exact  fulfilment 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy, "  He  shall  say  to  Je- 
rusalem, Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the 
Temple,  Thy  foundations  shall  be  laid.* 
The  decree,  which  is  given  by  Ezra,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Cyrus,  ana 
ii  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  Jewish  prophecies 
respecting  himself,  as  Daniel  was  at  Ba- 
bylon when  that  city  was  taken,  and  is 
said  to  have  prospered  there  both  in  his 
reign  and  in  that  of  his  successor  called 
Darius.  The  vessels  of  the  sanctuary 
were  restored  to  the  chosen  people,  for 
it  happened  by  a  singular  providence  that 
they  had  been  preserved  to  that  time, 
having  been  esteemed  sacred  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  ^  placed  in  the  house  of 
his  gods."  Little  more  is  given  of  the 
history  of  Cyrus  by  the  sacred  writers, 
but  wherever  his  name  is  mentioned  it  is 
as  a  king  eminent  for  wisdom  and  vir-« 
tue,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  renown 
and  the  most  extensive  dominion  of  his 
age.  It  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  in 
the  Cyropsedia  that  Cyrus  died  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  inter* 
red  at  Pasargada  or  Parsagada,  probably 
Pjersepolis,  in  a  small  tomb,  which  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  that  discovered  by 
Niebuhr  among  the  ruins  of  that  city. 
Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that 
he  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Mas^ 
sagetae.  On  account  of  his  justice,  bene- 
ficence, and  devoted  attachment  to  hia 
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eoantry,  ht  was  h<moured  during  his 
life,  and  long  after  his  death  iras  vene- 
rated as  the  father  of  his  people. 

The  successor  of  Cyrus,  otherwise  Kai 
Khoosroos,  was  Lohrasp,  whose  history, 
lineage,  and  disposition,  are  differently 
narrated  by  almost  every  Mahometan 
historian.    Firdewsi  informs  us  that  his 
elevation  was  not  entirely  approved  by 
the  Persian  nobles,  but  his  virtues  over- 
oame  their  reluctance,  and  after  a  reign 
of  one  hundred  years  he  resigned  the 
throne  to  his  son  Gushtasp.    This  reign 
is  thought  to  include  that  of  Smerdis. 
CsMbyses   is    termed  Ahasuerus,    and 
Smerdis  is   designated  Artaxerxes^  by 
Ekra  (iv.  6, 7),  the  latter  of  whom  issued 
an  edict  prohibiting  the  building  of  Uie 
Taasple.    The  Boolcs  of  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehen^ah,  and  Esther,  abound  with  h»- 
torioal  allusions  to  the  several  Persiui 
iBoaarohfl.    As  it  respects  the  events  re* 
oofded  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  which 
admirably  illustrates  Persian  manners 
and  customs,  much  diversity  of  opinion 
has  prevailed.    We  are  told  in  the  first 
chapter  that  the  Ahasuerus  who  married 
Esther  reigned  **  from  India  to  Ethio- 
pia over  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
proviiicesy"  and  this  extent  of  dominion 
plainly  proves  that  he  was  one  of  the 
flacoesaoie  of  CyniB,  bat  it  b  not  agreed 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  prince  called 
Ahasaerus— a  name  which  does  not  oc- 
onr  in  profene  history.     Usher  supposes 
kim  to  be  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  in  ac» 
oordaace  with  this  supposition  tfie  dates 
of  the  several  events  are  given  in  the 
margin  of  oar  Bibles.    Soaliger  contends 
dial  Xerxesy  celebrated  for  hb  disasters 
ta  Greece,  is  meant;  and  other  authorsi 
whoee  authority  is  equally  envied  to  re- 
spect, dlege  him  to  have  been  Artax- 
enoes  I^oagimamis.    This  is  partioalariy 
tiie  opinion  of  Josepfaos  and  .Prideauxr 
We  may  here  observe^  thad  the  Scrip- 
tares  mentioa  four  decrees  by  the  Per* 
sian  monarchs  in  &voar  of  the  Jews — 
the  fint  by  Cyras,  supposed  aibout  the 
year  B.C.  536;  the  seoond  by  Darios;  the 
third  by  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign ;  and  the  fourtli  by  the  same 


Artaxerxes  to  Nehemidi,  in  the  twentieth 
yearof  hisreign.  In  addition  to  the  account 
of  the  tombof  Esther  andMordeca!  already 
given  (see  Ecbatana),  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 
ley,  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Persia, 
procured  a  translation  of  the  inscription 
he  found  on  the  dome,  which  is  to  this 
effoct  i—**  Thursday,  fifteenth  of  the 
month  Adar,  in  the  year  4474  from  die 
Creation  of  the  Worid,  was  finished  the 
building  of  this  temple  over  the  graves 
of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  by  the  hands  of 
the  good-hearted  brothers  Elias  and  Sa- 
muel, the  sons  of  the  deceased  Ismael 
of  Kasham%''  The  date  is  in  numerical 
letters,  and  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew 
chronology. 

We  now  return  to  that  portion  of  Per- 
aian  history  already  alluded  to — the  rmgn 
of  Darab  II.  called  Darius  by  the  Greeks, 
who  was  overthrown  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  empire  completely  sub- 
verted.   It  will  be  reooHected  that  the 
Macedonian  conqueror  is  designated  Se- 
cunder  Romee  by  the  Persian  hirtoriaos. 
As  his  birth,  conquests,  and  death,  as 
given  by  the  Greek  writers,  are  acce^ 
sible  to  every  reader,  the  account  of  klm 
which  follows  is    chiefly  drawn  4Ktm 
Oriental  authors,  and  are,  as  Git  John 
Malcolm  observes,  **  entitled  ts  some  at- 
tention if  it  was  only  as  a  suljeet  of 
curiosity."    The  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander  was  revealed  to  Daniel  in  his 
celebrated  vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat 
The  Prophet  infonds  us  that  it  was  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Bdshazxar,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  ohronology  about 
B.C.  553,  when  he  was  **  at  Shushan  in 
the  palacs^  which  is  in  the  province  of 
Elam,*'tliat  this  remarkable  vision  was 
made  known  to  him.    **  Then  I  lifted  up 
rnjue  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold,  there 
stood  before  the  river  a  ram  which  had 
two  horns,  and  the  two  boras  were  high, 
but  one  was  higher  than  the  other,  and 
the  higher  came  up  last.    I  saw  the  ram 
pushing  westward,  and  nordiward,  and 
southward;  so  that  no  beasts  miglit  stand 
before  hhn,  neither  was  there  any  tliat 
could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but  he  did 
at'cordittg  to  his  will,  and  became  great.** 
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The  alhmiopa  in  this  passagowe  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked*  The  **nun 
having  two  homt"  wasy  as  we  shall  im- 
luediately  aee»  the  empire  of  the  Medea 
and  Persians  niuted  in  the  person  of  Cy- 
rusy  and  the  propriety  of  the  emblem  is 
evident  firom  the  &ct9  that  not  only  are 
rains'  heads  and  horns  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  pillars  of  Persepolis*  but  it  was  also 
usual  for  the  Per^aa  kings  to  wear  in- 
stead of  a  diadem  a  ram's  head  made  of 
golds  and  adorned  with  preoions  stones. 
The  two  horns  were  high,  but  ^'  one  was 
higher  than  the  other,"  or  the  secandt 
alluding  to  the  united  empire  of  the 
Medea  and  Persians*  The  Median  king- 
dom was  the  more  ancient  of  the  two» 
as  it  waa  not  before  the  time  of  Gyrus 
that  Persia  gained  the  ascendant.  The 
Prophet  saya  he  saw  the  ram  *<  puahii^ 
westward*  and  nortbwardi  and  south* 
ward,"  namely*  subduing  Lydia»  Baby* 
Ionia,  and  Egypt,  with  their  dependent 
cies»  which  were  represented  in  a  former 
vision  by  three  ribs  in  the  bear's  mouUi. 
This  ram  **  did  according  to  bis  will,  and 
became  great ;"  in  other  words,  none  of 
the  neighbouring  nations  could  with- 
stand its  power,  and  the  Persian  Empire 
had  so  greatly  increased,  that  in  addition 
to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces 
it  contuned  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  there 
were  seven  other  provinces  in  the  time  of 
Abaanems,  the  consort  of  Esther,  for  be 
ruled  ^*  from  India  even  to  Ethiopia, 
over  one  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty 
provinces." 

Bot  this  mighty  eminre  was  to  fall,  its 
daya  w^e  aumberedf  and  a  foreign  con- 
qaeror  waa  to  annihilate  the  pomp  and 
the  power  of  Persian  splendour  and  mag- 
nifieence.  *^  As  I  was  considenng,"  con- 
tinues the  Prophet,  '<  behold,  an  he-goat 
came  from  the  west  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground 
(Uterally,  none  touched  him  in  the  earth)^ 
and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between 
hia  eyes;  and  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had 
two  horos,  which  I  had  seen  standing 
before  the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the 
fury  of  his  powtf  .  And  I  saw  him  close 
unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with 


choler  against  hinii  and  smote  the  ram, 
and  brake  his  two  horns;  and  there  waa 
no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him» 
but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and 
stamped  upon  him,  and  there  was  none 
that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his 
hand ;  therefore  the  he-goat  waxed  very 
great."  Here  the  accuracy  of  the  Pro* 
phet,  who  lived  long  before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  is  obvious.  The  goat  was  the 
ensign  of  the  Macedonian  EmfMre  3  Alex- 
ander's son  by  Roxana  was  named  the 
son  of  the  ffoatf  and  his  successors  are 
represented  on  their  coins  with  goat's 
horns  (see  Macsdoma).  This  he-goat 
**  came  from  the  west,"  namely,  Europe* 
which  lies  westward  of  Asia;  ha  came 
'<  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,"  oarry- 
ing  every  thing  before  him  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  world  then  known;  and  ^*  he 
touched  not  the  ground,"  alluding  to  hia 
swift  marches  and  his  ra[Hd  conquests* 
He  came  to  the  ram  which  had  before 
"  pushed  westward,"aUuding  to  the  Greeka 
overtlu'owing  the  Persian  Empire,  for  the 
Persians  in  the  reigns  of  Darius  Hys-' 
taspes  and  Xerxes  had  entered  Greece 
in  great  armies,  but  now  the  Greeks  in 
turn  were  to  carry  their  armies  into  Amat 
and  the  he-goat  was  to  invade  the  mm 
who  had  invaded  him.  This  he<^;oal 
^  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  homa 
standing  before  the  river ;"  and  it  ia  well 
known  that  the  first  and  principal  battle 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians  waa 
at  the  Granious  in  Phrygia.  The  subse'^ 
quent  language  of  the  Prophet  describee 
the  Persian  monarch  defeated  in  varioua 
battles,  his  whole  kingdom  subdued,  hia 
forts  and  strong  mties  taken,  himself,  hia 
family,  and  his  officers,  made  prisoners^ 
and  the  Empire  utterly  overthrown.  The 
angel  Gabriel  explained  the  vision  to  the 
Prophet.  *^  Behold,  I  will  make  thee 
know  what  shall  be  in  the  last  end  of  tfafr 
indigaation,  for  at  the  time  appointed 
the  end  shall  be.  The  ram  which  then 
sawest  having  two  horns  are  the  kinga 
of  Media  and  Persia;  and  the  rough  goat 
is  the  king  of  Crecia,  and  the  great  hom 
that  is  between  his  eyes  is  ihe  first  kiagw*^ 
The  prediction  was  again  repeated  te  the 
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Prophet  by  the  archangel  Michael  at  a 
subsequent  period.  "  Knowest  thou," 
said  the  archangel,  **  wherefore  I  come 
unto  thee?  and  now  will  I  return  to  fight 
with  the  prince  of  Persia*  and  when  I  am 
gone  forth,  lo,  the  prince  of  Grecia  shall 
come.  And  now  will  I  shew  thee  the 
truth.  Behold,  there  shall  stand  up  yet 
three  kings  in  Persia,  and  the  fourth  shalF 
be  far  richer  than  they  all,  and  by  his 
strength  through  his  riches  he  shall  stir 
up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia,  and  a 
mighty  king  shall  stand  up  that  shall  rule 
with  great  dominion,  and  do  according 
to  his  will."  The  angel  first  prophesied 
of  the  Persian  Empire  then  in  existence, 
and  three  kings  were  ''  to  stand  up"  in 
Persia  after  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the 
empire,  then  reigning.  These  were  Cam- 
byscs,  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  Darius- 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  but  the  fourth  was 
to  be  **  richer  than  they  all,"  and  that 
fourth  was  Xerxes,  of  whom  Justin  re- 
marks that  his  riches  were  so  abundant, 
that  when  rivers  were  dried  up  by  his 
army  his  wealth  remained  unexhausted. 
^  The  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,*^ 
aajB  Bishop  Newton,  **  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkaUe  events  in  ancient  history. 
Herodotus  affirms  that  in  raising  his  army 
he  searched  every  place  of  the  continent, 
and  computes  that  the  whole  number  of 
the  armament  amounted  to  more  than 
five  millions  of  men.  After  him  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  other  king  of  Persia* 
*  It  is  to  be  noted,'  saith  St  Jerome,  *  that 
the  Prophet,  having  enumerated  four 
kings  of  the  Persians  after  Cyrus,  slip- 
peth  over  nine,  and  passeth  to  Alexander, 
for  the  prophetic  spirit  did  not  care  to 
follow  the  order  of  history,  but  only  to 
touch  upon  the  most  famous  events.' 
Xerxes  was  the  principal  author  of  the 
long  wars  and  inveterate  hatred  between 
the  Grecians  and  Persians,  and  as  he  was 
the  last  king  of  Persia  who  invaded 
Greece,  he  is  the  last  mentioned.  The 
Grecians  then  in  their  turn  invaded  Asia, 
and  Xerxes'  expedition  being  the  most 
memorable  on  one  side,  as  Alexander's 
was  on  the  other,  the  reigns  of  these  two 
are  not  improperly  connected  together." 


The  Persian  aoeount  of  the  **  rough 
goat  that  is  the  king  of  Grecia,"  name^ 
ly,  Alexander  the  Great,  presents  a  very 
striking  contrast  to  the  nairattves  of 
the  Greek  historians.  He  is  represented 
as  the  son  of  Darab  I.,  who,  aided  by  the 
Persians  themselves,  possessed  himself 
of  a  crown  which  Darab  11.  was  imwor- 
thy  to  wear ;  but  Sir  John  Maiooba  in- 
forms us  that  the  most  respectable  Per- 
sian historians  reject  this  foble,  and  ad- 
mit that  Alexander  was  the  son  of  Philip. 
The  quarrel  between  the  two  states  is 
alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  re- 
fosal  of  Alexander  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
two  golden  eggs  to  which  his  fiither  had 
agreed.  They  maintain  that  Philip  was 
murdered  by  an  assassin  named  Kuloos, 
who  was  impelled  to  that  crime  by  love 
for  Alexander's  mother.  Alexander  was 
at  that  time  at  war  with  a  prince  whom 
they  style  the  son  of  Kylalous,  and  be- 
sieging a  city  called  Burakous.  The 
murderer  fled  for  protection  to  the 
queen,  but  Secunder  Roomee  opportmie- 
ly  returned,  and  slew  him  when  he  was 
laying  hold  of  his  mother^s  garment.  It 
is,  however,  added  by  some  that  Phifip 
did  not  immediately  di^,  but  lived  to 
know  that  he  was  revenged  by  his  son, 
and  to  send  for  his  minister  Aristotle 
and  his  principal  officers,  to  whom  he 
enjoined  obedience  to  Alexander.  That 
prince,  after  his  father's  interment,  ad- 
dressed his  suljects  in  this  manner.— 
**  O  my  people,  your  king  is  no  more^ 
and  I  have  no  right  to  any  authority 
over  you.  I  can  indeed  only  oon^d^ 
myself  as  one  of  yourselves,  and  must 
in  every  thing  I  undertake  seek  your  aid 
and  support.  But  I  entreat  you  to  listen 
to  my  counsel  at  this  moment.  Elect  a 
ruler  to  govern  you;  continue  to  feir 
God,  and  he  will  protect  his  snbjeeU." 
The  pious  allusions  in  this  speech  are 
in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  all  Ma- 
hometans, that  Secunder  Roomee  was 
not  an  idolater,  but  adored  one  great  and 
supreme  God.  The  people  replied,  **  We 
have  never  been  addressed  in  this  man- 
ner before^  and  we  will  take  your  advice; 
we    know    none  except   thyself  fit  to 
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rule*"    They  then  rendered  homage,  and  enter  and  pass  away.'    *  I  swear  to  yon,' 

placed  the  diadem  upon  his  head.     It  is  said  Alexander,  *  I  never  wbhed  a  day 

possible   that  this  pretended  speech  of  like  this  I  I  desired  not  to  see  your  royal 

Alexander  to  his  subjects  is  a  confused  head  in  the  dust,  nor  that  blood  should 

version  of  his  address  to  the  states  of  stain  these  cheeks.'     When  Darab  heard 

Greece  when  he  sought  their  union  and  his  conqueror  mourning   over  him  he 


support  in  the  Persian  expedition,  and 
obtioned  their  consent  that  he  was  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  Greeks  in  that  great 
enterprise* 

According  to  the  Persian  historians, 
Alexander  after  his  accession  first  turned 
hia  arms  agunst  those  states  of  Greece 
which  resisted  his  authority  before  he 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Persia.  In 
thia  they  entirdiy  agree  with  the  Greek 
writen.  He  then  invaded  Persia  and 
reduced  the  empire,  but  the  Oriental 
authors  give  no  detailed  account  of  the 
operations  of  Alexander  in  the  country, 
and  they  chiefly  dwell  on  the  circum* 
stances  which  relate  to  the  death  of  Darab 
IL9  who  they  erroneously  state  was  killed 


sighed  deeply,  and  said  he  trusted  that 
his  base  murderers  would  not  escape, 
that  Alexander  would  not  place  a  stranger 
on  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  that  he  would 
not  injure  the  honour  of  his  family,  but 
marry  his  daughter  Roushun.    The  mo- 
ment after  he  had  expressed  these  wishes 
he    expired ;   his   body    was    instantly 
embalmed  with  musk  and  amber,  wrap^ 
ped  in  a  cloth  of  gold,  and  placed  in  a 
rich  coffin  adorned  with  jewels.   It  was  in 
that  state  carried  to  the  sepulchral  vault 
with  the  most  extraordinary  honours. 
Ten  thousand  men  with  drawn  swords 
preceded  it ;  ten  thousand  more  followed, 
and  an  equal  number  marched  on  each 
flank.   Alexander  himself,  with  the  nobles 


in  the  first  action,  and  to  the  conduct  of  of  Persia,  and  the  great  officers  of  his 

his  conqueror  upon  that'  occasion.     It  army,  attended  the  obsequies  as  mourners. 

is»  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  The  moment  the  funend  was  over  the 

account  which  they  give  of  the  death  of  two  murderers  of  Darab  were  hanged. 

Darius,  though  greatly  embellished,  is  Soon  afterwards  Alexander  married  Rou- 

not  substantially  difierent  from  that  of  shun  (in  whose  name  we  may  easily  trace 

Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and  Qiuntus  Curtius.  the  Iloxana  of  the  Greeks),  and  nomi* 


The  reader  can  easily  compare  the  fol- 
lowing account  with  that  given  by  the 
authors  just  mentioned.    '<  During  the 
heat  of  the  battle,"  says  Sir  John  Mai* 
colm,  who  gives  the  Persian  narrative, 
**  two  of  the  soldiers  of  Darab,  taking 
advantage  of  his  being  unguarded,  slew 
hina,  and  fled  to  Alexander,  from  whom 
they  expected  a  great  reward.     That 
monarch,  the  moment  he  learned  what 
had  happened,  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
the  Persian  king  had  fallen.    He  found 
him  in  the  pains  of  death,  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  dust  and 
blood.      Alexander    alighted    from   his 
hors^  and  raised  the  head  of  his  enemy 
upon  his  knees.    The  soul  of  the  con- 
queror was  melted  at  the  sight ;  he  shed 
tears,  and  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  expiring 
Darab,  who,  opening  his  eyes,  exclaim- 
ed, *  The  world  has  a  thousand  doors, 
through  which  its  tenants  continually 


nated  the  brother  of  the  late  king  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Persia;  but  his  power  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  established,  as 
the  policy  of  Alexander  led  him  to  divide 
that  empire  into  ninety-six  provinces." 
The  assertion  that  the  murderers  were 
hanged  is  at  variance  with  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  that   Bessas,  who 
assassinated  Darius,  was  torn  asunder, 
his  body  being  fastened  to  the  ground, 
and  the  boughs  of  two  trees  bent  to  which 
his  limbs  were  tied,  and  these  allowed 
to  spring  back  to  their  natural  position. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  mode 
of  executing  notorious  criminals  is  still 
occasionally  used  in  Persia. 

The  Oriental  historians  farther  state 
that,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Alex- 
ander marched  towards  India,  and  his 
first  enterprise  in  that  quarter  was  against 
a  prince  called  Keyd-Hindee,  probably 
the  Taxilus  of  the  Greek  writers.     This 
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prinoe  was  required  to  Bubmit  and  to  pay 
tribute,  whioh  he  willitigly  agreed  to  do» 
saying  to  the  envoy,  "  I  afaall  send  to 
the  great  oonqueror,  your  master,  ray 
beautiful  daughter,  a  goblet  made  of  a 
most  splendid  ruby,  a  philosopher  of  great 
science,  and  a  physician  yrho  has  such 
skill  that  he  can  restore  the  dead.**  The 
beauty  of  this  princess  is  glowingly  de- 
scribed  by  a  Persian  author,  who  terms 
her  "  a  sweet-seented  rose  that  had  never 
looked  upon  dust,  a  ^ring  that  had  never 
been  vexed  by  a  cold  blast;"  and  the 
goblet  had  this  peculiar  property  that  it 
could  miraculously  replenish  itself.  The 
names  of  the  profound  philosopher  and 
the  distinguished  physician  are  not  given, 
but  the  Indian  prince  k^t  his  promise^ 
and  added  a  valuable  present  of  his  rich* 
est  jewels ;  and  the  princess  so  ooraplete- 
ly  captivated  Secunder  Roomee^  that  he 
lost  idl  desire  for  the  dominions  of  her 
fiskther.  He  next  turned  his  arms  against 
a  sovereign  named  Poor,  or  Focmt,  un- 
questionably the  Poms  of  the  Greeks,  as 
the  initial  letters  are  the  same  in  the 
Pehlivi  language.  This  king  was  de« 
feated  and  slain,  and  the  conqueror 
marched  against  the  Emperw  of  Chiaa» 
or  properly  Chinese  Tartary,  which  doubt- 
less refers  to  Alexander's  expedition 
against  the  Scythians,  though  the  events 
are  narrated  in  a  dissimilar  manner.  The 
Emperor  did  not  choose  to  hazard  a  bat- 
tle, but  came  privately  to  Alexander's 
camp  in  disguise*  He  was  discovered 
and  brought  before  the  conqueror,  and 
when  questioned  about  his  conduct  he 
replied,  <<  I  was  anxious  to  see  you  and 
your  army ;  I  could,  have  no  fear  on  my 
own  account,  as  I  knew  I  was  not  an  ob* 
ject  of  dread  to  Alexander;  besides,  if 
he  was  to  slay  me  my  subjects  would  in» 
stantly  raise  another  king  to  the  throne. 
But  of  this  I  have  no  fear,  as  I  am  satb« 
fied  Alexander  can  never  be  displeased 
with  an  action  that  shows  a  solicitude  to 
obtain  his  friendship.'*  Flattered  by  such 
compliments  Alexander  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Emperor  of  China»  who 
consented  to  pay  tribute.  Three  days 
afterwards    he    summoned    together  a 


large  army,  which  he  drew  up  in  ortor 
of  battle  before  Alexander.  When  asked 
the  reason  for  collecting  suck  a  faree  he 
replied,  ^  I  wished  to  show  the  immfaers 
of  my  army,  that  you  might  be  satisiied  I 
made  peace  from  other  motiv«B  tbao  an 
inability  to  make  war.  It  was  from  eon- 
suiting  the  heavenly  bodies  that  I  hmve 
been  led  to  submit.  Heaven  aids  yon^aod 
I  was  not  to  fight  with  power  sepf^emie ." 
Alexander  was  stiU  more  pleased  with 
these  sentiments,  and  refosed  to  reeehre 
the  tribute,  observing  that  he  weuM  be 
amply  recompensed  by  the  friMidihip  of 
so  great,  so  wise,  and  so  pious  a  Bsooveb. 
The  Emperor  took  his  leave,  and  solise- 
quently  sent  a  magnificent  present  to 
Alexander,  consisting  of  gold,  jewd%  and 
beautiful  ladies,  in  accordance  witb  an  an- 
cient custom,  for  **  firom  tiie  eariiest  ages 
to  the  present  day  it  has  been  the  Inva- 
riable usage  of  all  the  Asiatic  eooqneron, 
from  the  monarch  who  subdues  kingdoms 
to  the  chief  who  seises  a  village^  to  cUm 
some  fair  fem^es  as  ihe  reward  of  his 
conquest ;  and  it  b  therefore  natural  for 
Persian  authors  to  suppose  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  did  not  foil  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  established  usage." 

We  are  next  told  various  particolnrs  of 
Alexander's  history,  especaally  some  ehr- 
cumstances  connected  with  his  death.  It 
is  general^  understood  that  this  mi^ty 
oonqueror  died  tA  Babylon  in  the  fiower 
of  his  age  while  revolving  new  schemes 
of  conquest,  and  that  his  death  was  ceased 
either  by  excessive  drinking,  orby  a  fbver 
indnoed  by  poison  administered  to  him. 
The  Persian  authors  give  a  very  different 
account.  They  allege  that  the  astrologers 
had  predicted  that  when  Alexandei^ 
death  was  near  he  would  place  his  throne 
on  a  spot  where  the  gronod  was  of  iron 
and  the  sky  of  gold.  It  happened  that, 
when  retracing  his  march  towards  Greece, 
he  was  one  day  seized  with  a  sudden 
Ueeding  at  the  nose.  One  of  his  gencndn 
unlaced  his  coat  of  mail,  and  j^oed  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  king  ought  reclioe 
i^on  it,  while  he  screened  htm  firinn  ikm 
sultiy  sen  by  faeldiBg  a  goldsa  skidd 
over  his  head.    Alexander  immedialely 
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observ^,  *'  The  prejdiotioii  af  the  astro« 
logeis  is.  gocompliAbed,  axkd  I  no  longer 
belong  to  the  living  I  Ala%  that  the  work 
of  my  yoiith  should  be  finished  I     Alas, 
that  the  plant  of  the  spring  should  be  cut 
down  like  the  ripened  tree  of  autumn !" 
He  sent  letters  to  his  mother,  and  re- 
quested that  after  his  death  alms  should 
be  given  to  those  only  who  had  never 
seen  the  miseries  of  the  world  nor  had  lost 
those  who  were  dear  to  them.     His  mo- 
ther, in  compliance  with  his  directions, 
sought  for  persons  of  this  description  in 
vain,  and  "  found  a  consolation,  as  her 
!>on  had  intended,  in  this  circunostance 
for  her  great  loss ;  she  saw  that  her  own 
was  the  common  lot  of  humanity."   Some 
of  the  Persian  authors  relate  that  Alex- 
ander died  in  the  city  of  Zour  in  Kur- 
distan,  which    is   supposed   to   be    the 
Siazuros  of  the  Romans,  but  others  allege 
that  his  career  terminated  at  Babul,  or 
Babylon,  in  the  thirty -sixth  year  of  his 
age  and  twelfth  of  his  reign,  six  of  which 
bad  passed  previous  to  his  conquest  of 
Persia,  and  six  after  that  event.     His 
body,  according  to  them,  was  embalmed, 
and  sent  to  Greece.     It  was  first  con- 
signed to  a  gold  coffin,  and  afterwards  at 
the  express  command  of  his  mother  put 
into  one  of  Egyptian  marble.     Sir  John 
Malcolm   observes   in   a   note,  "  Many 
authors  believe  that  he  is  the   prophet 
Zulkemyn  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  and 
that  be  built  the  celebrated  rampart  which 
confines  Yajouz  and  Majouz.    These  evil 
demons,  known  to  us  by  the  names  of 
Gog  and  Magog,  abide  according  to  Per- 
sian fabulists  at  the  mountain  of  Kaf,  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  their  progeny, 
who  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  used  co 
plunder  and  destroy  the  neighbouring 
countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which  com- 
plained to  Alexander,  who  built  the  wall 
to  confine  them.    They  scratch  it  almost 
through  with  their  claws  every  day,  and 
go  home  expecting  thpy  will  easily  de- 
stroy in  the  morning  the  little  that  is  left, 
but  in  the  morning  thej'  find  the  wall  re- 
imUt.     The  reason  of  their  not  effecting 
this  object  is  their  never  saying  Inshalla, 
or  God  uiUing^  and  they  never  will,  we 
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are  told,  destroy  this  work  till  it  happens 
that  one  of  their  children  19  called  Inak^ 
alloj  when  they  will  retire,  calling  to  the 
boy,  *  Come  along,  Inshalla,  we  shall 
finish  this  work  to-morrow.'  The  ocet- 
detUal  use  of  this  pious  expression  shall 
prevent  the  wall  being  rebuilt.  They 
will  succeed  in  destroying  it,  break  loose 
upon  the  world;  and  their  ravages  will  be 
one  of  many  signs  that  will  precede  the 
dissolution  of  the  universe.  This  note 
is  taken  from  a  commentary  on  the  Ko- 
ran, and  the  fable  probably  alludes  to  the 
wall  at  the  straits  of  the  Caspian  which 
Alexander  built  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tive inroads  of  the  Scythians  into  Persia." . 
The  Persian  authors  mention  a  son  of 
Alexander,  named  Askander,  who  did  not 
succeed  to  any  part  of  his  father's  power, 
having  devoted  himself  to  study  under 
Aristotle. 

The  death  of  Alexander  and  the  divi- 
sion of  his  empire  among  his  generals  are 
events  expressly  predicted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.     In  Daniel's  vision  of  the  four 
beasts  it  is  stated,  '*  After  this  I  beheld, 
and  lo  another  like  a  leopard,  which  had 
upon  the  back  of  it  four  wings  of  a  fowl; 
the  beast  had  also  four  heads,  and  domi- 
nion was  given  to  it."    The  leopard  here 
nientioned  denotes  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, and  the  four  heads  of  the  beast 
indicate  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  the 
empire  of  Alexander  was  divided  at  his 
death  by  his  four  generals — Cassander 
reigning  over  Macedon  and  Greece,  Ly- 
simachus  over  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  Pto- 
lenay  over  Egypt,  and  Seleucus  over  Sy- 
ria.   In  another  part  of  the  same  interest- 
ing prophecy  we  are  told  by  the  inspired 
seer  that  the  *'  he-goat,"  meaning  the 
Macedonian   conqueror,  "  waxed   very 
great,  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great 
horn  was  broken,  and  for  it  came  up  four 
notable  ones  towards  the  four  winds  of 
heaven."     This   is   subsequently   inter- 
preted by  the  angel  to  be  the  "  king  of 
Grecia,"  and  "  the  great  horn  that  is  be- 
tween his  eyes  is  the  first  king;  now,  that 
being  broken,  whereas  four  stood  up  for 
it,  four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of 
the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power."  Again, 
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it  18  stated  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ^  And 
when  he  shall  stand  up,'*  or  when  he 
would  be  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity, 
which  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
**  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken,  and  shall 
be  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of 
heaven ;  and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor  ac- 
cording to  his  dominion  which  he  ruled, 
for  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up,  even 
for  others  besides  those."  We  have  seen 
how  truly  these  predictions  were  verified, 
and  even  Alexander's  "  posterity"  were 
*' plucked  up;"  for  though  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  illegitimate  brother  Philip 
Aridceus  and  his  two  sons,  Alexander 
^gus  and  Hercules,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years  they  were  all  murdered,  and 
the  first  **  horn"  or  kingdom  was  entirely 
broken. 

The   Persian    historians    assert  that 
Alexander,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
divided  the  provinces  of  Persia  among 
those  princes  of  that  country  whom  he 
had  plundered  and   deposed,   restoring 
them  on  the  tenure  of  military  service, 
and  on  the  condition  that  each  should 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  soldiers. 
The  king  is  said  to  have  been  guided  in 
this  procedure  by  the  advice  of  Aristotle. 
Those  princes  at  the  death  of  the  con- 
queror asserted  their  own  independence, 
and  formed   a  separate  community  of 
states,  yet  recognising  some  principles  of 
common  policy,  which  existed  with  va- 
rious changes'  more  than  three  centuries 
after  Alexander's  death.     It  is,  however, 
more  certain  that  Persia,  along  with  Syria, 
after  the  death  of  the  conqueror  fell  to 
the  share  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his 
ablest  generals,  who  built  Antioch,  Seleu- 
cia,  and  several  other  cities,  and  founded 
the  dynasty  called  the  Seleucidae.     His 
descendants  kept  possession  of  it  sixty- 
two  years,  until  a  tributary  chief  named 
Arsaces,   having  slain  Agathocles,  the 
viceroy  of  the  Syrian  kings  in  Persia, 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacides. 
From  this  period  to  the  accession  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty  about  A.D.  200,  the 
Persian  history  is  so  confused,  fabulous, 
and  obscure,  that  an  Oriental  author  ex- 
claims in  despair,  <*  God  nlone  knoweth 
the  truth." 


The  historical  period  of  the  Persiaii 
history  commences  with  the  accession  of 
the  Sassanian  dynasty,  the  first  sovereign 
of  which   was    Ardisheer    Babigan,    a 
descendant  of  Sassan,  the  son  of  Bab- 
man,  and  grandson  of  Islundear.     Not- 
withstanding his  royal  ancestry  the   fa- 
ther of  Ardisheer,  whose  name  was  Ba- 
bek,  was  merely  an  inferior  officer  in  the 
public  service,  and  the  son  was    first 
bronght  into  notice  by  Peri,  the  gover- 
nor of  Darabjird,  whom  he  afterwards 
succeeded.    He  was  eventually  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  Persia,  with  the  title 
of  Shah-iU'Shahf  or  king  ofkingsy  which 
has  ever  since  been  assumed  by  the  rulers 
of  the  country.     The  Roman  historians 
designate  him  Artaxerxes,  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm  describes  him  as  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  valiant  princes  who  ever 
governed  the  country.    «*  His  life,"  says 
that  eminent  individual,  "  affords  the  best 
evidence  of  his  extraordinary  character. 
He  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  situa- 
tion to  be  the  sovereign  of  a  great  nation 
that  had  been  in  an  unsettled  and  dis- 
tracted state  for  several  centuries.     The 
revolution  which  he  effected  in  die  con- 
dition of  his  country  was  truly  wonder- 
ful.    The  name  of  Parthia,  which  west- 
em  writers  bad  given  to  the  empire  of 
Persia,  ceased  at  his  elevation,  and  the 
kingdom  which  he  founded  was  recog- 
nised as  that  of  Persia.     His  country- 
men deemed  Ardisheer  the  restorer  of 
that  great  empire  which  liad  been  created 
by  Cyrus  and  lost  by  Darius."  The  suc- 
cession continued  in  the  family  of  this 
prince,  with  few  and  merely  temporary 
interruptions,  until  about  A.D.  651,  and 
the  year  of  the  Hejira  31,  when  the  arms 
of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  effected  a 
great  revolution   in   the  country,  and, 
though   its    government  remained   the 
same,  its  religion  was  changed  and  super- 
seded  by  the  doctrines   of  the  Koran, 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  essen- 
tially altered.   The  leaders  of  the  armies 
of  the  Caliphs  overran  the  whole  of  Per- 
sia, from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Oxus, 
and  destroyed  with  fanatical  fury  all  that 
was  magnificent,  splendidi  or  useful^  in 
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fhe  country.—"  A  great  proportion  of 
tile  conquered  inhabitants,  preferring  the 
abandonoHent  of  their  religious  tenets  to 
oppression  or  death,  adopted  the  faith  of 
their  new  masters,  while  those  who  were 
unable  to  endure  the  scene  fled  self- 
banished  into  a  distant  land.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  conquerors  was  rapid  and 
wonderful;  colonies  from  the  burning" 
deserts  of  Arabia  were  extended  over 
the  cold  countries  of  Khorassa&  and 
Bolkh,  and  they  flourished  in  the  soil  to 
which  they  were  transplanted.  Their 
descendants  still  remain  a  distinct  race, 
and  continue  to  pre9erve  the  manner  and 
the  appearance,-  though  they  have  lost 
the  language,  of  their  forefathers.  When 
the  great  conquest  was  complete,  lieu- 
tenants were  appointed  to  the  difi*erent 
divisions  of  the  country,  and  Persia  was 
held  as  a  province  under  the  vast  empire 
of  the  Arabian  Caliphs  for  more  than  two 
ceottfries.  Its  history  during  that  period 
is  to  be  found  in  that  of  its  conquerors, 
and  even  there  it  occupies  but  a  small 
and  unimportant  space.  The  only  events 
of  any  consequence  are  petty  revolts  of 
iosubordinate  governors,  who,  when  the 
power  of  the  Caliphs  declined,  tried  to 
render  the  provinces  to  which  they  were 
appointed  hereditary  principalities/  and 
hnmbied  themselves  to  that  paramount 
power  when  it  was  strong  and  perma- 
nent." With  this  elegant  passage  we 
dose  in  this  place  the  present  outline  of 
the  history  of  Persia,  and  proceed  to  other 
subjects  illustrative  of  this  celebrated  and 
ancient  Empire. 

2.  Religion. — The  author  or  com- 
piler of  the  Dabbtan  informs  us  that  the 
primeval  religion  of  Persia  was  a  firm 
belief  in  one  Supreme  God  who  created 
the  world  by  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
power,  and  who  governed  it  by  his  pro- 
vidence— a  fundamental  doctrine  in  strict 
accordance  with  Divine  Revelation.  The 
same  author  informs  us  that  the  ancient 
Persians  exhibited  a  pious  fear,  love,  and 
adoration,  accompanied  by  a  reverence 
for  their  parents  and  aged  persons,  a 
fraternal  afiection  for  the  whole  human 
race,  and  a  compassionate  tenderness  for 


the  irrational  creation.  In  course  of 
time  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven, 
or  the  celestial  bodies,  was  introduced, 
which  made  the  religion  approximate  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Sabians,  who,  it  is 
said,  believed  in  God,  but  adored  the 
planets,  which  they  deemed  his  vice- 
gerents exercising  an  influence  over  all 
created  things  in  the  world,  and  holding 
them  to  be  inhabited  by  certain  angeb 
and  intelligences.  Dr  Hyde,  in  his  work 
on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persiansy 
maintains  that  Sabianism  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  Paganism — ^that  Shem  and 
Elam  were  the  founders  of  it — ^that  it 

9 

was  afterwards  corrupted,  refornled  by 
Abraham,  persecuted  by  Nimrod,  and 
re-established  by  Zoroaster.— and  that 
the  worship  which  the  Sabians  rendered 
to  the  sun  was  subordinate  and  subser- 
vient to  that  of  the  true  God.  Prideauz 
adopts  the  same  view.  The  Sabians  are 
said  to  have  followed  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans, and  it  is  certain  that  their  tenets 
were  general  in  the  East  previous  to  the 
time  of  Moses.  ''  The  ancient  Sabian 
faith  in  the  stars,"  says  Mr  Landseer,  in 
his  valuable  work  entitled  Sabian  Re- 
searches, "  is  well  known  to  have  reached 
from  the  lands  of  Nimrod  and  of  Jem- 
shid  (Persia)  westward  through  that  of 
Canaan  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, southward  to  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb  and  the  Erythrean  Sea,  and 
northward  to  the  farthest  extremities  of 
Scythia." 

Mahabad  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  the  reputed  originator  of  various  in- 
novations in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  His  followers  worshipped  the 
planets,  represented  by  images  of  a  most 
extravagant  kind.  That  of  Saturn  was 
a  black  stone  which  had  a  head  like  an 
ape,  the  body  of  a  man,  and  the  tail  of 
a  hog.  Jupiter  was  delineated  as  of  an 
earthly  colour — a  man  with  a  vulture's 
head,  on  which  was  a  crown,  and  on  the 
top  of  it  were  the  heads  of  a  cock  and  a 
dragon ;  in  the  right  hand  of  this  image 
was  a  turban,  or  wreath  of  gold,  and  in 
the  left  a  crystal  water-pot.  Mars  was 
represented  by  a  statue  of  red  stone 
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resembling  the  human  body,  having  in 
his  right  hand,  which  hung  by  his  side,  a 
bloody  scimitar,  and  in  his  left,  which 
was  raised,  an  iron  scourge.  The  image 
of  the  Sun  was  formed  of  gold,  and  was 
a  man  on  horseback  with  two  heads,  on 
each  of  which  was  a  seven-pointed  crown 
set  with  rubies.  In  its  right  hand  was  a 
slender  rod  of  gold,  and  its  neck  was  en- 
circled by  a  collar  of  jewels ;  its  faces 
were  human,  but  it  had  a  dragon's  tail. 
Venus  was  of  human  form,  and  wore  a 
crown  of  seven  peaks  or  points,  the  right 
hand  holding  a  bottle  of  oil  and  the  left 
a  comb.  Mercury  had  the  tail  and  body 
of  a  fish  and  the  face  of  a  hog,  with  a 
crown  on  its  head,  the  right  hand  hold- 
ing a  pen,  and  the  left  an  inkhorn.  The 
Moon  was  represented  by  a  man  sitting 
upon  a  white  cow,  having  in  its  right 
hand  an  amulet  of  rubies,  and  in  its  left 
a  sprig  of  sweet  basil.  The  author  of 
the  Dabistan  describes  at  great  length 
the  temples,  idols,  and  modes  of  worship 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  incense 
offered  at  the  shHne  of  their  deities,  the 
classes  of  men  by  whom  they  were  wor- 
shipped, and  the  seasons  when  the  wor- 
ship was  offered.  Mohsin  Fani  farther 
informs  us  that  the  planets  were  believed 
to  be  bodies  of  a  spherical  form,  and  that 
the  figures  he  has  represented  were  those 
under  which  the  souls  of  these  stars  had 
appeared  in  the  world  of  imagination  to 
saints,  prophets,  and  philosophers.  These 
souls  or  genii  he  states  to  have  often  as- 
sumed different  shapes,  and  in  confor- 
mity to  the  idea  other  representations 
have  been  given  of  them. 

Firdewsi  states  that  the  worship  of 
fire  was  first  introduced  by  Houshung, 
the  grandson  of  Kaiomurs ;  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  it  is  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  I — "  One  day  the  king  retired 
to  the  mountains  accompanied  by  some 
of  his  attendants ;  something  appeared  at 
a  distance  of  enormous  magnitude,  black, 
tremendous,  and  glossy.  Its  two  eyes 
seemed  fountains  of  blood,  and  the  smoke 
which  issued  from  its  mouth  obscured  the 
air.  The  prudent  Houshung  contem- 
plated   it    circumspectly;    he   seized   a 


stone,  and  prepared  to  assail  it.  He 
threw  it  with  the  force  of  a  hero,  and  the 
serpent  no  longer  annoyed  the  world. 
The  stone  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  both 
fell  to  pieces  by  the  concussion.  A  bril- 
liant flame  sprung  from  the  contact,  and 
thus  fire  became  the  production  of  stoDe. 
The  king  prostrated  himself  before  God, 
and  offered  devout  supplications  for  hav- 
ing obtained  the  sacred  fire,  for  which 
he  erected  a  sanctuary  on  the  spot.  He 
said,  '  This  fire  is  a  divinity,  let  it  be 
worshipped  by  all.'  Night  came,  the 
mountain  was  covered  with  fire ;  it  was 
surrounded  by  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants. The  event  was  celebrated  by  a 
feast,  the  name  of  which  became  that  of 
the  auspicious  hero*"  The  historian  of 
Persia,  however,  observes,  that  as  Hou- 
shung commenced  by  making  successful 
wars  on  the  magicians  called  Deevs,  and 
as  he  introduced  some  new  forms  of 
worship,  it  is  likely  that  he  bai^shed 
some  of  the  old ;  and  this  might  have 
been  the  idolatry  of  the  planets  described 
by  Mohsin  Fani,  and  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  passage. 

But  Zoroaster  is  the  great  religious 
legislator  of  the  Persians,  and  wonderful 
stories  are  told  of  that  disputed  sage.  It 
is  asserted  that  he  was  born  not  only 
without  sin,  but  without  pain  or  deatli 
to  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation. 
Some  of  the  more  religious  followers  of 
this  prophet  believed  that  his  soul  was 
created  by  God,  and  hung  upon  the  tree 
from  which  all  that  is  celestial  has  beea 
introduced — a  metaphorical  allusion, 
meaning  that  the  tree  was  the  first  reason 
or  knowledge  from  which  the  soul  of 
Zerdosht  was  a  divine  ray.  One  account 
says  that  the  soul,  as  it  hung  to  the  tree 
of  Zoroaster,  was  ate  by  a  cow,  and  that 
it  passed  through  his  milk  to  the  father 
of  that  prophet.  Mohsin  Fani  says,  "  I 
have  heard  the  wise  and  holy  Mobud 
Seroosh  declare  that  the  father  of  Zoroas- 
ter had  a  cow  which,  after  tasting  some 
withered  leaves  that  had  fallen  from  a 
tree,  never  ate  of  any  other,  and  the:»e 
leaves  being  her  sole  food,  all  the  nul!^ 
she  produced  was   from   them."     The 
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father  of  Zoroaster,  whose  name  was 
Poorshasp,  was  etJtirely  supported  by  this 
milk,  and  they  refer  to  it  the  pregnancy 
of  bis  mother  Daghda,  a  word  which  in 
Sanscrit  signifies  milk.  It  is  also  said 
that  his  mother  was  informed  of  her  son's 
fiiture  greatness  while  he  was  yet  in  the 
womb — that  he  made  a  journey  to  heaven, 
and  received  the  holy  volume  of  the 
Zend-a-vesta  and  the  sacred  fire  from 
Ormuzd — that  he  visited  hell,  and  beheld 
Aherman,  or  the  evil  spirit,  release  a  man 
in  whom  he  perceived  some  good — that 
he  threatened  Satan  in  his  own  regions 
with  ignominy  —  that  he  retired  to  a 
mountain  called  Elburz,  a  circumstance 
also  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  says  that 
Zoroaster  is  reported  to  have  lived  twenty 
years  in  a  desert — that  he  held  his  soli- 
tary devotions  in  a  deep  cave,  which  was 
adorned  by  mystical  figures  of  the  ele- 
ments} the  seasons,  and  the  celestial  bodies 
—and  that  he  performed  many  miracles 
to  establish  the  truth  of  his  religion,  the 
principal  of  ivhich  were  holding  the  sacred 
fire  in  his  hand,  allowing  boiling  metal 
to  be  poured  on  his  body,  and  restoring 
the  favourite  horse  of  Gushtasp  to  health 
and  natural  shape.  Such  traditions  were 
to  be  expected  among  a  people  who  de- 
light in  the  marvellous,  heightened  by 
Oriental  extravagance,  and  are  generally 
told  of  all  the  sages  of  antiquity  who  have 
effected  salutary  reforms,  or  have  been 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  their  country. 
But  the  great  question  is,  who  was 
Zoroaster,  and  at  what  period  is  he  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  ?  Here  we  shall 
find  numerous  different  conjectures,  some 
even  maintaining  that  no  such  person 
ever  existed.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
Zoroaster  as  a  king  of  the  Bactrians,  who 
was  vanquished  by  Ninus,  and  terms 
him  the  inventor  of  magio— one  who 
studied  the  principles  of  the  universe 
and  the  motion  of  the  stars  with  great 
application.  Eusebius  places  the  victory 
of  Ninus  about  the  seventh  year  of 
Abraham ;  and  there  are  others  who  make 
him  much  more  ancient,  who  are  opposed 
by  those  who  make  him  more  modern. 
Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 


Emperor  Justinian,  alleges  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  Persians  of  that 
time,  Zoroaster  and  Hystaspes  were  con- 
temporaries, and  another  historian  terms 
him  the  father  of  Darius.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  asserts  that  he  was  the  same  with 
the  Pamphylian  who  was  the  son  of  Ar- 
menius.  Gregory  of  Tours  alleges  that 
Zoroaster  was  Cush  the  son  of  Ham,  and 
relates  this  story  concerning  him : — "  The 
eldest  son  of  Ham  was  named  Cush.  He 
was  the  first  who  invented  magic  at  the 
instigation  of  the  devil,  and  the  first  also 
who  gave  rise  to  idolatry.  He  was  the 
first  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  devil, 
made  a  little  statue  to  be  worshipped. 
He  induced  people  to  believe  that  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  make  the  stars  and  fire 
come  down  from  heaven.  He  went 
among  the  Persians,  who  called  him  Zo- 
roaster, or  the  livijig  star.  The  Persians, 
having  also  learnt  from  him  to  worship 
fire,  adored  him  as  a  god,  because  he  was 
divinely  consumed  by  fire."  A  similar 
story  is  told  of  Mizraim,  who  is  also 
thought  to  be  Zoroaster,  and  some  allege 
that  he  was  Ham  himself.  According  to 
Cedrenus,  he  was  descended  from  Belus, 
and  he  has  been  identified  with  Nimrod, 
Ashur,  and  Japheth.  Herbelot  informs 
us  that  some  of  the  wise  men  among  the 
Persians  pretend  that  he  is  the  same  with 
Abraham,  and  that  they  of^en  designated 
him  Ibrahim  Zerdosht,  or  Abraham,  the 
friend  of  fire.  He  has  been  alleged  to 
have  been  an  Assyrian  by  birth,  and  a 
disciple  of  the  Prophet  Elijah,  and  Huet 
contends  that  it  cannot  be  reasonably  de- 
nied that  he  is  Moses.  A  Habbin  asserts 
that  Zoroaster  was  the  disciple  of  Ezra, 
who  cursed  him  because  he  maintained 
opinions  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Jewish  Law — that  he  was  struck 
with  leprosy  as  a  punishment  for  his  im- 
pious tenets — and  that  being  banished 
from  Jerusalem  on  that  account  he  re- 
tired into  Persia,  where  he  became  the 
author  of  a  new  religion.  Some  have 
taken  him  for  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  and 
he  has  been  even  identified  with  the  Pro- 
phet Balaam.  It  is  also  said  of  him  that 
he  was  born    in  Persia,   and  that  his 
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father  being  poor,  he  became  servant  to 
the  Prophet  Esdras.  Seeing  his  mas- 
ter working  divers  miracles,  be  was  in- 
duced to  attempt  the  same,  or  to  pretend 
to  it,  in  order  to  establish  a  new  religion 
or  to  reform  that  which  was  established ; 
but  it  has  been  properly  replied,  that  it  is 
no  where  said  that  Esdras  wrought  any 
miracles,  and  if  Zoroaster  really  was  his 
servant,  he  might  have  learnt  from  him 
all  the  miracles  which  Moses  and  the 
other  prophets  performed.  There  are 
some  writers  who  maintain  that  there 
were  several  persons  named  2k>roaster,  as 
there  have  been  several  Jupiters.  Such 
are  a  few  specimens  of  the  conflicting 
conjectures  respecting  this  celebrated 
sage  of  antiquity,  the  only  particular  of 
whose  history,  which  seems  to  be  the  least 
uncertain,  is,  that^  he  introduced  a  new 
religion  among  the  Persians.  It  may  be 
here  added,  that  he  is  still  held  in  great 
veneration  by  those  Persians  who  have 
not  embraced  Mahometanism,  who  re- 
late many  miraculous  stories  of  him,  and 
think  that  he  came  from  China. 

The  learned  Latin  work  of  Dr  Thomas 
Hyde  on  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Per- 
sians, published  at  Oxford  in  1700,  con- 
tains many  curious  particulars  and  spe- 
culations respecting  the  Persians,  their 
religion,  and  their  celebrated  Prophet. 
He  gives  no  account  of  the  religion  of 
the  modern  Persians,  as  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Koran,  the  modern  Persians 
being  Mahometans,  and  he  justly  main- 
tains that  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians differed  essentially  from  that  of  the 
modern,  who  are  a  mixture,  he  alleges, 
of  different  nations — Saracens,  Tartars, 
Parthians,  Medes,  old  Persians  become 
Mahometans,  and  women  of  Georgia  and 
other  countries  transplanted  into  Persia. 
Dr  Hyde,  before  he  enters  into  particu- 
lars, gives  us  in  his  first  chapter  a  general 
idea  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians. He  informs  us  that  those  who  still 
profess  it  live  separately  from  those  of  a 
different  or  of  the  prevailing  Mahometan 
faith,  and  associate  only  with  those  of 
their  own  opinions  to  preserve  their  puri- 
ty.    Our  learned  author  argues  that  the 


ancient  religion  of  the  Persians  passed 
through  three  states.     The  first  was  a 
state  of  purity,  and  those  who  professed 
it  worshipped  only  the  true  God,  of  whom 
they  had  those  just  notions  which  they 
had  received  from  their  ancestors  Shem 
and  Elam.     The  second  state  was  when 
Sabianism  was  mixed  with  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  true  God.     They  did 
not  render  divine  worship  to  the  stars  sni 
planets,  but  they  reverenced  them,  and 
consequently  became  deeply  immerKd  in 
superstition.     The  followers  of  the  old 
Persian  religion  deny  that  they  ever  paid 
divine  worship  to  the  stars;  and  they 
assert  that  they  do  not  adore  the  sun,  but 
that  they  only  turn  themselves  towards 
the  glorious  orb  when  they  pray  to  God. 
Dr  Hyde  has  discovered  among  Zoroas- 
ter's precepts  that  men  ought  to  salate, 
but  neither  praise  nor  pay  religious  ho- 
mage to  the  sun ;  and  he  contends  that  the 
ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Persians  in  that 
respect  may  with  justice  be  viewed  as 
civil  honours.     He  then  informs  us  that 
the  Patriarch  Abraham  opposed  with  all 
his  energies  the  superstitions  of  his  age, 
and  as  the  Persians  greatly  venerate  that 
Patriarch,  and  believe  that  they  received 
their  religion  from  him,  our  author  is 
persuaded  that  he  recovered  them  from 
their  errors,  and  restored  among  them  the 
true  worship.     The  third  state  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  ancient  Persians  was  when, 
in  imitation  of  the  fire  preserved  on  the 
altar  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  they 
also  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire  upon  an  altar 
— a  custom  observed  also  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.    This  originated  the  gene- 
rally received  opinion  that  the  ancient 
Persians  worshipped  fire ;  but  Dr  Hyde 
contends  that,  though  they  r^;arded  this 
fire  as  sacred,  and  paid  a  kind  of  worship 
to  it,  which  he  calls  p^ocfo/to,  they  never 
paid  that  proper  adoration  to  it  which  he 
designates  pyroUUria.    He  observes  that 
it  is  difficult  to  know  thoroughly  what 
these  opinions  were,  as  Zoroaster  express- 
ly prohibited  the  instruction  of  strangers 
in  it  or  in  their  language,  and  that  we 
need  not  therefore.be  surprised  to  find 
practices  imputed  to  them  which  they 
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never  obflerved.  He  farther  ioforms  us, 
that  having  desired  one  of  his  friends  who 
then  resided  in  that  country  to  make  in- 
quiries among  the  Magian  priests  con- 
cerning the  worship  paid  by  them  to 
Mithra,  which  represented  the  sun,  they 
declared,  in  answer  to  these  inquiries, 
that  they  did  not  render  any  divine  wor- 
ship either  to  the  ann,  the  moon,  or  the 
stars,  but  only  turned  towards  the  sun 
when  they  prayed,  because  the  nature  of 
it  nearly  resembled  that  of  fire — that  they 
regarded  it  as  the  image  of  God — ^that 
some  of  them  held  that  God  resided  in  it, 
and  others  imagined  it  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  blessed.  With  respect  to  fire  they 
denied  that  they  worshipped  it,  but  God 
only;  nevertheless,  as  they  held  the 
sacred  fire  in  great  veneration,  their  so- 
lemn oaths  were  taken  before  it,  as  the 
Jews  did  before  the  altar  of  Jerusalem, 
upon  which  there  was  fire,  and  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  Pagan  Arabs,  who, 
when  they  suspected  that  any  person  was 
swearing  falsely,  privately  cast  salt  into 
the  fire  to  strike  terror  upon  him  by  the 
cackling  noise  which  it  made.  As  the 
Jews  consumed  their  sacrifices  by  fire, 
the  ancient  Persians  did  the  same,  be- 
cause they  imagined  that  the  sacrifices, 
being  unlike  other  profane  things,  would 
not  pollute  the  fire ;  but  if  any  person 
threw  filth  or  spit  into  it,  a  crime  was 
committed  worthy  of  death. 

This  learned  writer  proceeds  in  his 
second  and  third  chapters  to  show  the 
connection  between  the  Patriarch  Abra- 
ham and  the  Persians,  and  shows  in  what 
the  religion  of  the  latter  agreed  and  in 
what  it  still  agrees  with  that  of  the  former. 
They  knew  the  history  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  which  they  learned  either  from 
the  Jews  or  from  Zoroaster,  and  they 
taught  that  instead  of  six  days  it  was 
performed  in  six  spaces  of  time,  thus  re- 
markably harmonizing  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  first  occupied  forty-five  days, 
in  which  God  created  the  heavens ;  the 
second  extended  to  sixty  days,  in  which 
the  waters  were  created ;  the  third  com- 
prehended seventy-five  days,  in  which 
the  earth  was  created ;  the  fourth  con- 


tained thirty  days,  in  which  trees  were 
produced ;  the  fifth  included  eighty  days, 
in  which  all  the  living  creatures  were 
made,  and  Dr  Hyde  cites  an  author  who 
alleges  that  in  this  fiflh  period  God  cre- 
ated the  beasts  and  birds,  namely,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  kinds  of  beastSy 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  kinds  of  birds ; 
and  the  sixth  space  contained  seventy-five 
days,  in  which  man  was  created ;  so  that 
all  these  spaces  added  together  make 
three  hundred  and  sixty -five  days  or  one 
year.  The  Persians  farther  believed  that 
the  creation  began  in  May,  and  ended  in 
the  same  month  the  following  year,  so 
that  the  first  man,  when  he  arose  from  the 
hands  of  God,  saw  the  earth  covered  with 
fruits.  Zoroaster,  we  are  told,  appointed 
five  festival  days  for  each  of  these  six 
spaces  of  time.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of 
his  work  Dr  Hyde  treats  of  the  origin  of 
mankind,  of  several  imaginary  terres- 
trial paradises,  of  the  Deluge,  of  Moses 
and  Salomon,  and  he  shows  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  ancient  Persians  coincided 
in  many  points  with  that  of  the  Jews, 
and  was  derived  from  it.  Some  of  them 
believed  in  the  universality  of  the  Deluge, 
some  maintained  that  it  was  not  universal, 
and  some  denied  it  altogether.  The  Per- 
sians had  some  knowledge  of  Moses,  whom 
they  styled  the  ruddy  shepherd  who  holds 
a  staffs  thus  alluding  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  shepherd  when  he  resided  with 
his  father-in-law  Jethro,  and  because  he 
peribrmed  his  miracles  in  Egypt  and  in 
the  Wilderness  by  means  of  his  rod. 
They  had  also  some  knowledge  of  Solo- 
mon, whom  they  called  Gjem. 

According  to  all  this  reasoning  it  ap- 
pears that  Abraham  was  the  first  legis- 
lator of  the  Persians — and  this  at  least 
agrees  with  a  passage  already  quoted  in 
a  preceding  part  of  this  article  from  a 
Persian  author.  Zoroaster,  the  second  le- 
gislator, is  presumed  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and 
during  the  long  interval  between  the  Pa- 
triarch and  his  time,  the  superstitions 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  Sabianism 
had  corrupted  the  ancient  religion.  He 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and 
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with  some  difficulty  persuaded  the  king 
to  establish  his  system  throughout  his 
dominions,  but  it  was  simply  the  ancient 
religion  purified  from   Sabianism,  with 
the  addition  of  some  particular  rites  and 
ceremonies.     Dr  Hyde  gives  a  long  ac- 
count  of   the  means  which   Zoroaster 
adopted  to  accomplish  his  object.     He 
rejects  what  the  Greeks  have  recorded 
of  his  death,  and  says  that  after  spending 
a  few  years  in  digesting  and  propagating 
bis  doctrines  he  was  killed  with  eighty 
other  priests.     In  a  subsequent  chapter 
Dr  Hyde  explains  the  general  name  of 
Zend^a-vesta,  which  Zoroaster  gave  to 
his  holy  book.    The  word  zend,  he  says, 
in  Arabic,  and  eshta  in  Hebraic  Chaldee, 
signifies  ^re,  so  that  we  may  translate 
the  term  Zend-a-vesia  as  signifying  an 
instrument  to  strike  fire  wOh^  Zoroaster 
intimating  that  the  design  of  his  works 
was  to  kindle  the  fire  of  zeal  and  piety  in 
the  hearts  of  men.   In  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter Dr  Hyde  treats  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  Magi,  which  he  proves  was  an  hier- 
archy similar  to  the  orders  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church.    The  only 
other  chapter  of  this  rare  and  learned 
work  to  which  we  can  allude  is  the  one  (the 
thirty-first)  in  which  Dr  Hyde  discourses 
of  the  Persian  Magi  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly of  those  called  Wise  Men  oj  the 
East,  who,  attracted  by  the  brilliant  star, 
came  to  worship  our  Saviour  immediately 
after  his  advent.     The  Perdans,  he  in- 
foons  us,  by  the  word  Mogh  mean  their 
wise  men  and  priests,  from  which  the 
Chaldeans  took  their  word  Mog,  and  the 
Greeks,  adding  their  termination,  their 
M«yof,  which  signifies  not  a  magician,  but 
a  philosopher  or  wise  man,  similar  to 
those  who  came  to  Bethlehem,  who  were 
not  kings,  as  it  is  commonly  said  with- 
out any  foundation.     Dr  Hyde  follows 
Petavius  in  thinking  that  they  came  firom 
Persia  and  not  firom  Arabia,  which  they 
simply  passed  through,  or  more  properly 
from  the  country  of  the  Parthians,  where 
there  were  the  same  Magi  and  religion 
as  in  Persia,  and  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  empire  at  the  birth  of  Christ.     Our 
author  farther  contends,  along  with  other 


writers,  that  the  gospel  was  revealed  to 
the  Persians,  and  that  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  not  unknown  to 
them.  What  the  Prophet  Isaiah  bad  fore- 
told concerning  Cyrus,  two  centuries  be- 
fore his  appearance,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  God  had  a  particular  regard  for  the 
Persians.  The  fact  that  a  Messiah  wa» 
to  be  born  among  the  Jews  was  known  to 
the  Magi,  and  we  know  that  Daniel  aini 
other  prophets  had  resided  in  the  coun- 
try. Dr  Hyde  admits  that  the  ancient 
heretics  have  falsely  quoted,  under  the 
name  of  Zoroaster,  some  prophecies  eon- 
cerning  Christ;  but  he  contends  that 
they  acted  in  this  bold  manner  because 
they  knew  there  were  some  genuine  writ- 
ings of  Zoroaster  which  contained  such 
prophecies.  He  believes  that  God  re- 
vealed the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  the 
Persian  prophet,  and  that  Zoroaster  in- 
serted that  wonderful  revelation  in  bis 
works. 

The  preceding  is  a  condensed  account 
of  some  of  the  principal  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  "  Historia  Religionis  Ve- 
terum  Persarum  eorumque  Magonim," 
the  author  of  which,  who  held  the  Re- 
gius Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  the 
Lapilian  Professorship  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Yet  his  opinions  and  arguments  have  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  some  distinguished 
writers.  Bishop  Warburton  censures 
both  Hyde  and  Prideaux  for  making  an 
early  Bactrian  lawgiver  a  late  Persian 
false  prophet,  and  maintains  that  the 
whole  story  of  Zoroaster  is  a  mere  fable, 
contradicting  all  learned  antiquity,  and 
supported  only  by  the  romantic  narra- 
tives of  later  Persian  writers  under  the 
Oediphs.  Mr  Richardson  also  severely 
criticises  Dr  Hyde  for  maintaining  the 
authenticity  of  the  alleged  works  of  Zo- 
roaster. "  These  fragments  of  his  sup- 
posed works,"  he  says,  "  which  the  learn- 
ed Doctor  has  given  us  under  the  title  of 
Sad  dar,  are  the  wretched  rhymes  of  a 
modern  Parsee  Dastoor  (priest),  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
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from  that  work  we  eaoQct  then  have 
eveu  the  glimpse  of  an  original  tongue, 
nor  any  thing  authentic  of  the  genius  of 
the  lawgiver."  This  learned  Orientalist 
is  therefore  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Sir  John  Chardin,  that  the  old  dialect 
of  Persia,  excepting  what  remains  in  the 
present  latiguage,  is  entirely  lost — that 
no  books  exist  in  it — and  that  the  jargon 
and  characters  of  the  Parsees  of  Carma- 
nia  and  Gu2erat  are  barbarous  corrup- 
tions or  inventions  of  the  Guebre  priests, 
without  the  least  similitude  to  the  in- 
scriptions still  discernible  on  the  ancient 
ruins  of  Persepolis. 

The  2^nd-a-vesta»  so  often  alluded  to 
io  the  preceding  narrative,  is  the  work  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster,  which  contains  his 
pretended  revelations,  and  which  the  an- 
cient Magians  and  modern  Parsees  of 
Persia  held  in  as  much  reverence  as  the 
Mahometans  esteem  the  Koran,  making 
it  the  rule  of  their  life  and  manners.  We 
shall  not  here  enter  into  the  discussion 
whether  it  is  to  be  considered  the  authen- 
tic production  of  Zoroaster,  seeing  that 
authors  of  great  authority  have  adopted 
different  views  of  that  subject.  It  is 
enough  to  consider  it  in  the  manner  it 
was  acknowledged  by  the .  ancient  Per- 
sians themselves,  who  certainly  believed 
in  its  genuine  character  as  the  real  work 
of  Zoroaster,  and  held  it  in  the  highest 
veneration.  The  characters  in  which  the 
Zend  is  written  are  those  of  the  old  Peh- 
livi,  and  Prideaux  informs  us  that  a  copy 
of  it  is  kept  to  this  day  in  every  oratory 
and  fire  temple,  portions  of  which  are  read 
at  stated  times  by  the  priests  to  their  fol- 
lowers. A  compendium  of  it,  mentioned 
by  Mr  Richardson,  called  the  Sad  dar^  is 
read  to  the  people  on  every  sacred  day 
by  the  priests.  It  is  a  kind  of  code  of 
laws  and  precepts  drawn  from  the  reput- 
ed writings  of  Zoroaster  composed  in  alow 
kind  of  Persic  verse,  and  it  is  character- 
ised by  Dr  Hyde  as  bonorum  et  malo" 
rum  farr<zgo,  containing  many  unexcep- 
tionable tenets,  and  many  others  equally 
trifling  and  superstitious.  The  iZend,  as 
we  have  seen  from  Dr  Hyde,  contains 
some  passages  evidently  borrowed  from 


the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  from 
the  Psalms,  but  its  peculiar  doctrines  are 
chiefly — ^that  the  Supreme  Being  existed 
from  all  eternity — that  He  is  the  Creator 
of  light  and  darkness,  out  of  which  He 
made  all  other  things — ^that  there  are  two 
principles  in  the  world,  good  and  evil, 
each  of  which  had  the  power  of  creation, 
but  that  power  was  exercised  with  op- 
posite designs,  and  it  was  from  their  co- 
action  that  an  admixture  of  good  and 
evil  was  found  in  every  thing.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  a  jusr  retribution  shall  be 
rendered  unto  men  according  to  their 
works — that  there  shall  be  a  general  re- 
surrection and  judgment,  and  some  other 
matters,  which  are  evidently  the  interpo- 
lations of  some  later  commentator  who 
was  acquainted  with  Christianity.  The 
Zend  also  enjoins  the  constant  mainte- 
nance of  the  sacred  fires  and  temples  for 
religious  worship,  the  distinction  of  clean 
and  unclean  beasts,  the  payment  of  tithes 
to  priests,  certain  washings  and  purifica- 
tions resembling  those  among  the  Jews, 
and  a  variety  of  rules  and  exhortations 
for  the  exercise  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. All  these  tenets  are  accommo- 
dated to  the  Oriental  taste  by  a  great 
intermixture  of  fable.  For  example, 
Zoroaster  declared  to  his  followers  that 
the  guardian  angels  of  animals  and  of 
elements  thus  addressed  him  : — "  Guard 
my  herds  and  flocks/'  said  the  holy  Rah- 
man, "  O  man  of  God !  These  I  received 
from  the  Almighty,  and  these  I  commit 
to  you.  Let  not  the  young  be  slain,  nor 
those  that  are  still  useful."  **  Servant  of 
the  Most  High,"  exclaimed  the  dazzling 
Ardibehesht,  "  speak  to  the  royal  Gush- 
tasp  from  me;  say  that  unto  thee  I  have 
confided  all  fires.  Ordain  the  Mobuds, 
the  Dustoors,  and  Herboods  (names  of 
different  orders  of  priests),  to  preserve 
them,  and  neither  to  extinguish  them  in 
the  water  nor  in  the  earth ;  bid  them  erect 
in  every  city  a  temple  of  fire,  and  cele- 
brate in  honour  of  that  element  the  feasts 
ordained  by  law.  The  brilliancy  of  fire 
is  from  God,  and  what  is  more  beautiful 
than  that  element  ?  It  requires  only 
wood  and  odours.     Let  the  young  and 
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the  old  give  these,  and  their  prayers  shall 
be  heard*  I  give  it  over  to  thee  as  1  have 
received  it  from  God.  Those  who  do 
not  fulfil  my  word  shall  go  to  the  infernal 
regions."  Shaherawar  next  spoke : — '^  O 
thou  pure  man !  when  thou  art  upon  the 
earth  tell  all  men  my  words ;  bid  those 
who  carry  the  lance,  the  sword,  the  dag- 
ger, and  the  mace,  clean  them  each  year, 
that  the  light  of  them  may  put  to  flight 
those  that  cherish  bad  designs.  Bid  them 
never  place  confidence  in  wicked  men, 
nor  in  their  enemies."  Espendermad  ex- 
claimed, "  Thou,  who  shalt  be  as  a  bless- 
ing unto  mankind,  preserve  the  earth 
from  blood,  unclean ness,  and  from  car- 
cases ;  carry  such  where  the  earth  is  not 
cultivated,  and  where  neither  man  nor 
water  passeth.  Fruits  in  abundance  shall 
reward  labour,  and  the  best  king  is  he 
who  rendereth  the  earth  most  fertile.  Say 
this  unto  men  from  me."  The  angel 
Khourdad  said,  **  I  confide  to  thee,  O 
Zoroaster,  the  water  that  flows,  that  is 
stagnant,  the  water  of  rivers,  that  which 
comes  from  afar,  and  from  the  mountains, 
the  water  from  rain  and  from  springs. 
Instruct  men  that  it  is  water  which  gives 
strength  to  all  living  things.  It  makes 
all  verdant.  Let  it  not  be  polluted  with 
any  thing  dead  or  impure^  Execute  thus 
the  words  of  God."  After  Khourdad  had 
finished,  Amerdad  said,  **  O  Zoroaster, 
bid  men  not  destroy  nor  pull,  except  in 
season,  the  plants  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  for  these  were  meant  as  a  support 
and  blessing  to  men  and  unto  animals." 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  Zend-a-vesta,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  are  characterised  by 
wisdom,  and  tend  to  promote  the  practice 
of  virtue.  It  is  farther  said  that  Zoroaster 
was  a  great  astrologer,  able  to  calculate 
nativities  and  foretell  future  events  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
He  had  presiding  angeb  over  each  month 
and  over  every  day,  the  names  and  duties 
of  whom,  and  of  a  host  of  genii,  he  de- 
tails in  his  works.  After  his  death  many 
schisms  found  thqir  way  into  the  religion 
he  introduced,  and  various  impostors  oc- 
casionally appeared,  some  of  whom  were 


put  to  death*  During  the  Parthian  dy- 
nasty the  religion  of  2^roaster  greatly 
declined,  but  of  this  period  of  Persian 
history  little  is  known.  The  last  great 
reform  or  re-establishment  of  the  original 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Ardisheer  Babigan,  the  founder 
of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  the  rites 
instituted  by- the  leading  priests  under 
his  reign  are  still  observed  by  the  exist- 
ing followers  of  Zoroaster. 

The  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabian 
caliphs  was  followed  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Mahometan  religion.  With  tbe 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the 
other  the  victorious  Arabs,  animated  by 
zeal  and  fanaticism,  had  no  respect  to 
the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  whom  they 
denounced  as  infidels  and  idolaters; 
mosques  supplanted  the  temples  of  fire; 
and  the  national  religion  of  Persia  be- 
came lost  in  the  Mahometan,  which  to 
the  present  time  has  been  the  prevailing 
faith.  In  Persia,  however,  the  religion 
of  the  Arabian  Prophet  exhibits  little  in- 
tolerance and  fanaticism.  This  is  consi- 
dered to  arise  from  the  nation  having  ad< 
hered  to  the  principles  of  the  Sbeah  sect, 
which  were  first  adopted  as  the  establish- 
ed religion  of  the  country  by  Ismail,  the 
founder  of  the  Suflavean  dynasty,  in  A.D« 
1500.  The  reader  is  aware  that  tbe  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet  are  divided  into  vari- 
ous sects,  which,  though  all  agree  in  funda- 
mental principles,  difier  in  certain  points 
of  discipline  and  in  their  interpretations 
of  the  Koran.  Of  those  sdcts  the  chief  are 
the  Sheahs  and  the  Soonees,  tbe  principles 
of  the  former  being  held  by  the  Persians, 
and  those  of  the  latter  by  the  Turics  and 
the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  Sheahs 
and  Soonees  arises  from  the  former  main- 
taining the  right  of  AH,  the  nearest  rela- 
tion of  Mahomet,  to  have  succeeded  the 
Prophet,  and  the  Persians  contend  that 
Mahomet  appointed  him  his  legitimate 
successor.  They  consequently  consider 
Abubeker,  Osman,  and  Omar,  the  three 
first  caliphs,  as  usurpers,  and  deny  all  the 
Soonee  traditions  which  rest  on  thejr 
authority  i  and  they  reckon  themselves, 
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from  maintaining  the  tights  of  Ali,  the 
pecaliar  adherents  of  Mahometanism,  and 
reproach  the  Soonees  as  its  enemies.  The 
Soonees,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowledge 
the  three  caliphs  as  the  choseli  compa- 
nions and  legitimate  successors  of  Ma- 
homet, and  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
four  great  Imaums  or  saints,  Haneefa, 
Malek,  Shaffei,  and  Hanbal,  who  were 
greatly  reverenced  during  their  lifetime 
for  their  piety,  and  have  been  canonized 
since  their  death.  Those  Mahometan 
saints  were  the  founders  of  four  different 
sects  which  differed  considerably  from 
each  other  both  in  their  expositions  of 
the  Koran  and  the  traditions,  but  the 
progress  of  other  heresies  excited  the 
alarm  of  their  followers,  who,  at  first  con- 
curring in  tolerating  their  respective  dif- 
ferences, at  length  became  consolidated 
into  one  belief,  and  the  four  holy  saints, 
each  of  whom  has  a  separate  oratory  in 
the  temple  of  Mecca,  are  denominated 
the  four  pillars  of  the  Soonee  faith. 

Between  the  Sheahs  and  the  Soonees, 
that  is,  between  the  Persians  and  the 
Turks,  there  exists  the  most  implacable 
and  rancorous  hatred.  The  origin  of  the 
dispute  is  one  in  which  the  passions  are 
easily  roused ;  it  relates  to  no  abstruse 
or  speculative  points,  like  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  are  either 
difficult  to  be  understood,  or  on  which 
much  may  be  said  with  equal  accuracy 
on  both  sides,  but  it  is  interwoven  with 
the  general  history  of  their  religion. 
From  the  hour  of  the  death  of  Mahomet 
the  adherents  of  All  had  maintained  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  caliphate,  and 
had  deemed  those  by  whom  that  right 
had  been  set  aside  the  greatest  of  sin- 
ners. The  great  talents  and  the  reputed 
piety  of  the  three  first  caliphs  preserved 
the  empire  from  the  effects  of  this  spirit 
of  discontent,  and  the  ultimate  elevation 
of  Ali  silenced  for  a  time  the  clamours 
and  exasperations  of  his  adherents,  but 
his  death  and  that  of  his  sons,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  his  descendants,  who, 
though  admitted  to  the  rank  of  Imaums, 
or  chief  priests,  were  excluded  from  all 
political    or    temporal  power,   induced 


numbers  to  cherish  the  Sheah  principles, 
and  to  lament  the  hard  lot  of  the  direct 
descendants  of  their  holy  Prophet.  The 
Persians  were  the  first  who  united  in 
proclaiming  themselves  of  this  sect,  and 
vowing  eternal  hatred  to  the  Soonees; 
and  ever  since  the  Sheah  faith  was  esta- 
blished in  1500,  a  regard  for  its  tenets 
has  been  either  the  cause  or  the  pretext 
of  almost  every  war  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged.  The  celebrated  Nadir 
Shah,  who  was  assassinated  in  1747<  at- 
tempted when  at  the  summit  of  his  power 
to  destroy  this  attachment,  because  it 
was  likely,  as  it  excited  hatred  in  other 
nations,  to  obstruct  his  plans  of  conquest ; 
but  he  failed,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
Persians  to  the  principles  of  the  Sheah 
sect  remain  as  decided  as  they  ever  were 
at  any  period.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  the  degree  of  hatred  which  exists 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Turks,  or 
between  all  those,  whether  Afghans  or 
Tartars,  who  profess  the  Soonee  doctrine?. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  who,  from  his  official 
situation  and  long  residence  in  the  coun- 
try, was  well  qualified  to  judge,  gives  us 
his  personal  observations  in  this  respect. 
"  Names,"  he  says,  "  which  are  never 
mentioned  but  with  blessings  by  one  sect 
are  hourly  cursed  by  the  other.  The 
hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  and  disobedience 
of  the  three  first  caliphs  are  the  essential 
dogmas  of  the  Sheah  doctrine,  while  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Soonees  is,  that, 
next  to  the  Prophet,  those  rulers  were 
beyond  all  others  the  most  entitled  to  the 
regard  and  veneration  of  posterity.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Sheah  and 
Soonee  faith  can  never  exist  in  concord 
with  each  other.  A  stranger  to  the  name 
of  Mahomet  is  more  acceptable  to  a 
zealous  man  of  either  of  these  religions 
than  the  opposite  sectary,  who  insults 
him  with  hourly  attacking  his  favour- 
ite tenets;  and  their  disagreement,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  relates  to  matters  of 
opinion  rather  than  of  practice.  The 
differences  in  their  way  of  worship  and 
customs  are  slight  (consisting  in  the 
mode  of  holding  the  hands,  the  manner 
of  prostration,  and  other  forms  equally 
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immaterial),  and  have  wholly  arisen  out 
of  the  hatred  they  cherish  towards  each 
other,  and  their  dislike  to  have  any  usage 
in  common.  Innumerable  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Sheah  and  the  Soonee 
sects.  Their  effect  has  been  similar  to 
that  of  most  works  on  religious  contro- 
versy ;  they  have  oftener  irritated  than 
convinced ;  but  it  is  justice  to  their  au- 
thors to  observe  that  their  productions 
frequently  display  an  union  of  taste  and 
of  learning.  Every  effort  is  made  in 
them  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
The  arguments  are  oflen  shaped  into  a 
dramatic  form  to  render  them  more  at- 
tractive, and  the  zealous  writer  conde- 
scends to  amuse  the  fancy,  in  the  hope 
that  his  thoughts  may  aid  his  object  of 
informing  the  judgment."  This  distin- 
guished author,  however,  subsequently 
informs  us  that  the  Persians  are  not  so 
violent  at  present  as  they  once  were  in 
their  religious  prejudices,  a  change  which, 
he  says,  is  not  to  be  ascribed,  as  has  been 
supposed,  to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
but  to  the  decrease  of  that  fervour  which 
first  attended  the  introduction  of  the 
Sheah  faith  as  the  national  religion.  It 
appears  that  they  now  view  their  Soonee 
neighbours  as  lost  in  error  rather  than  as 
infidels.  "  They  are  believers,"  the  Per- 
sians say,  ''  because  they  recognise  the 
holy  mission  of  Mahomet  and  worship 
God,  but  they  have  forfeited  their  claim 
to  be  denominated  faithful  by  their  adop- 
tion of  those  who  refused  allegiance 
and  acted  with  cruelty  towards  the 
nephew,  the  daughter,  and  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  holy  Prophet."  The 
Soonees,  we  are  informed,  are  not  so  cha- 
ritable in  their  sentiments  of  the  Sheahs, 
and  the  Soonee  monarchs  (Turkish,  Tar- 
tar, and  others)  have  invariably  been 
induced,  by  a  mixture  of  religious  and 
political  motives,  to  treat  them  as  a  race 
of  heretics  even  worse  than  infidels. 
Some  of  the  most  bloody  battles  recorded 
in  history  have  taken  place  between  the 
Persians  and  Turks,  in  which  their  mu- 
tual religious  hatred  has  always  been 
peculiarly  manifested. 


From  the  peculiar  position  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Sheahs  and  Soonees,  both 
parties  accuse  each  other  of  the  most 
odious  impieties  and  heresies,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  many  of  these  charges 
are  either  unfounded  or  studiously  per- 
verted and  misrepresented.  It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  the  differences  be- 
tween them  seem  trifling  and  immaterial 
to  a  neutral  observer,  but  such  differ- 
ences are  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  an  Oriental  worshipper.  The  Per- 
sians observe  the  same  feasts  as  the 
Turks  and  other  Soonees,  but  they  have 
set  aside  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month 
called  M ohurrum  to  lament  the  hard  fate 
of  Hussein  and  Hussun,  the  sons  of  their 
great  favourite  Ali.  Hussein  was  killed 
on  the  plains  of  Kerbelah  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  the  Hejira,  and  his  brother  Hus- 
sun was  doomed  to  the  more  miserable 
fate  of  being  poisoned  by  his  favourite 
wife,  who  was  induced  by  her  avarice 
and  ambition  to  become  the  instrument 
of  his  implacable  enemies.  On  the  last 
days  of  this  commemorative  solemnity 
the  Persians  beat  their  breasts  with  vio- 
lence, invoking  the  names  of  the  two  un- 
fortunate relatives  of  Mahomet,  and  utter- 
ing loud  imprecations  against  the  Soonees, 
publicly  cursing  the  three  Caliphs,  and 
particularly  the  Caliph  Omar,  which  give 
great  offence  to  the  Turks  and  others  of  the 
Soonee  sect.  Sir  John  Malcolm  informs 
us  that  Omar  is  the  special  object  of  their 
hatred,  which  probably  proceeds  from 
the  great  character  of  that  Caliph.  "  I 
was  one  day,"  he  says,  "  conversing  with 
a  very  sensible  and  moderate  Persian  on 
the  history  of  Omar,  and  praising  him  as 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Caliphs.  He  seemed 
to  assent  to  the  facts  I  stated,  but  said) 
*  This  is  all  true,  yet  he  was  a  dog  after 
all.*"  They  observe  a  feast  on  the  day 
upon  which,  according  to  their  tradition, 
Mahomet  named  Ali  his  successor — a  cir- 
cumstance which  the  Soonees  altogether 
deny.  They  also  commemorate  the  day 
of  the  buritd  of  Hussein's  head  at  Kerbe- 
bah.  The  other  points  of  difference  be- 
tween  the  Sheahs  and  the  Soonees  chiefly 
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They  also  differ  in  their  law  of  divorce, 
the  Persians  admitting  a  kind  of  legal 
concubinage,  by  which  the  parties  are 
united  for  a  hunted  period — a  practice 
deemed  by   the  Soonees  a  great  pro- 
fanation of  their  divine  law.  The  Sheahs 
bold  that  a  man  may  on  occasions  of 
danger  conceal  his  faith,  and  even  make 
a  temporary  profession  of  contrary  opi- 
nions to  those  he  really  entertains.   Few 
devotees  from  Persia  undertake  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  as  that  would  impli- 
cate a  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  first 
Caliphs.     The  mass  of  the  population 
content  themselves  with  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  sepulchres  of  Ali  and  his  two  sons, 
which  are  situated  in  the  province  of 
Bagdad,  or  to  that  of  the  holy  Imaum 
Reza  in  Khorassan  ;  and  the  sepulchres 
of  these  objects  of  Sheah  veneration  are 
described  as  being  enriched  with  mag< 
nificent  presents  by  pious  devotees,  mo- 
narchs  even  having  rivalled  each  other  in 
adding  to  their  revenues  and  in  increas- 
ing the  splendour  of  their  appearance. 
"  In  the  mode  of  worship,"  says  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  '*  observed  at  these  shrines,  as 
at  Mecca,  many  ceremonies  have  been 
introduced  bordering  upon  superstition, 
which  is  remote  from  that  principle  of 
pure  Deism  upon  which  the  Mahometan 
religion  is  professedly  grounded.     But 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Arabia 
have  relaxed  from   the  primitive  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion,  and  have  grant- 
ed a  species  of  adoration  not  only  to  him 
and  his  immediate  descendants,  but  to  a 
number  of  learned  or  pious  men  who  have 
been  canonized  as  saints.     The  feelings 
of  gratitude  and   veneration  which  the 
conduct  of  individuals  first  created  has 
grown,  by  excessive  indulgence,  and  by 
the  ardour  of  passions  excited  by  con- 
trary opinions,  into  sacred  reverence  and 
devotion.      Their   very  garments   have 
become  relics  of  inestimable  value,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  the  same  properties 
have  been  assigned  to  them  as  are  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  their  posses- 
sors.   From  this   common   progress  of 
superstition  hardly  one  of  the  numerous 
sects  into  which  th^  Mahometan  religion 


is  divided  can  be  deemed  exempt.  The 
Slieahs  not  only  pay  this  species  of  de- 
votion at  the  principal  shrines  that  have 
been  mentioned,  but  have  an  immense 
number  of  inferior  saints  and  martyrs  at 
whose  tombs  they  offer  up  their  prayers. 
Every  village  in  Persia  can  boast  of  some 
holy  person  whose  character  has  obtained 
a  local  reputation  that  has  rendered  his 
shrine  sacred  among  the  few  acquainted 
with  his  name."  We*  have  remarkable 
illustrations  of  these  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  and  the  incredible 
veneration  paid  to  the  early  martyr8  and 
confessors  by  their  pious  contemporaries 
was  the  cause  of  many  evils  in  the 
Church. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Sooffees^  an  ex-* 
traordinary  sect  in  Persia.  There  are 
various  theories  respecting  the  origin  of 
their  name.  The  Arabic  word  Sooffeey 
or  wiscy  pioust  is  metaphorically  used  to 
denote  a  religious  man,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  word  gauf,  which 
signifies  pure,  or  clean  ;  or  suffd,  which 
has  the  same  meaning.  The  name  has 
also  been  traced  to  soof,  or  wool^  in  allu- 
sion to  the  peculiar  woollen  mantle  worn 
by  the  Sooffee  teachers.  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm gives  a  curious  and  interesting  note 
on  this  characteristic  dress  of  the  Soof- 
fees. — "  The  mantles,  or  patched  gar- 
ments," he  says,  "  which  are  used  by 
ascetics,  or  Sooffee  teachers,  have  always 
been  in  the  East  objects  of  veneration. 
The  legacy  of  the  mantle  is  indeed  the 
mode  by  which  these  hol^  men  transfer 
their  empire  over  the  minds  of  their  dis- 
ciples to  their  successors.  Their  power 
is  grounded  upon  their  sacred  character, 
and  that  rests  upon  their  poverty  and 
contempt  of  worldly  goods.  Their  man- 
tle is  in  general  their  ally  and  its  transfer 
therefore  marks  their  heir.  Some  of  these 
mantles  can  be  traced  several  centuries, 
and  their  value  increases  with  their  age. 
They  become  relics  which  are  almost 
worshipped,  and  their  envied  possessor 
has  many  disciples  and  followers  who 
venerate  the  tattered  and  patched  gar- 
ment much  more  than  the  person  who 
wears  it."  The  word  Sooffee  has  also  been 
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derived  from  the  Greek  -word  So^c,  a 
sage  or  philosopher. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Mahometan  authors, 
tlie  tenets  of  the  SoofTees  are  co-existent 
\vith  the  appearance  of  their  Prophet,  and 
it  is  certain  that  this  philosophical  reli- 
gion has  numerous  followers  not  only  in 
Persia  but  in  India,  and  it  even  prevailed 
in  early  times  among  the  Jews.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  informs  us  that  **  they  seem 
to  have  adopted  that  metaphysical  theo- 
logy which  has  been  professed  immemori- 
ally  by  a  numerous  sect  of  Persians  and 
Hindoos,  which  was  carried  into  Greece, 
and  which  prevails  even  at  this  time 
among  the  learned  Mussulmans,  who 
sometimes  avow  it  without  reserve.  Their 
fundamental  tenets  are,  that  nothing  exists 
absolutely  but  God — ^that  the  human  soul 
is  an  emanation  from  his  essence,  and, 
though  separated  for  a  time  from  its 
heavenly  source,  will  be  finally  reunited 
with  it — ^that  the  highest  possible  happi- 
ness will  arise  from  its  reunion — and  that 
the  chief  good  of  mankind  in  this  transi- 
tory world  consists  in  as  perfect  an  union 
with  the  Eternal  Spirit  as  the  incuiQ- 
brances  of  a  mortal  frame  will  allow.  For 
this  purpose  they  hold  that  they  should 
break  all  connection  with  external  ob- 
jects, and  pass  through  life  without  at- 
tachments, as  a  swimmer  in  the  ocean 
strikes  freely  without  the  impediment  of 
clothes — that  they  should  be  straight  and 
free  as  the  cypress,  whose  fruit  is  hardly 
perceptible,  and  not  sunk  under  a  load, 
like  fruit  trees  attached  to  a  trellis — that 
if  mere  earthly  charms  have  power  to 
influence  the  soul,  the  idea  of  celestial 
beauty  must  overwhelm  it  in  ecstatic  de- 
light— that  for  want  of  apt  words  to  ex- 
press the  divine  perfections  with  the  ar- 
dour of  devotion,  we  must  borrow  such 
expressions  as  approach  the  nearest  to 
our  ideas,  and  speak  of  beauty  and  love 
in  a  transcendent  and  mystical  sense — 
that,  like  a  reed  torn  from  its  native  bank, 
like  wax  separated  from  its  delicious 
honey,  the  soul  of  man  bewails  its  dis- 
union with  melancholy  music,  and  sheds 
burning  tears  like  the  lighted  taper,  wait- 
ing passionately  for  the  moment  of  its 


extinction,  as  a  disengagement  from  its 
earthly  trammels,  and  the  means  of  re- 
turning to  its  only  Beloved." 

Although  it  may  appear  tedious  to  di- 
late on  the  doctrines  of  the  Sooffees,  yet 
in  the  present  work  it  would  be  negligent 
to  omit  an  account  of  the  principles  of  a 
sect  which  numbers  many  persons  of  cor- 
responding sentiments  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  account  of  their  tenets 
given  by  the  learned  Sir  William  Jones 
is  amply  corroborated  by  other  high  au- 
thorities, who  have  more  recently  inves- 
tigated the  literature,  religion,  and  anti- 
quities of  Persia.  We  here  refer  to  the 
statements  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sir  R. 
K.  Porter,  and  Mr  Fraser,  the  last  of 
whom,  in  his  interesting  work  entitled 
"  A  Journey  into  Khorassan,**  has  supplied 
us  with  some  interesting  notices  respect- 
ing religion  in  Persia.  'Mt  is  death," 
says  Mr  Fraser,  **  for  a  Christian  or  Jew 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  principal  mosques 
or  places  of  holy  pilgrimage  in  Persia,  as 
it  is  in  Turkey ;  none  of  the  religious, 
except  Europeans,  ever  dream  of  attempt- 
ing such  a  thing,  and  even  when  the  high 
respect  held  for  European  gentlemen, 
joined  to  the  liberal  reward  they  are  ever 
too  ready  to  offer,  induces  them  to  waive 
this  prejudice  in  their  favour,  they  are 
only  admitted  in  disguise,  or  at  all  events 
in  secret.  A  poor  Armenian  or  a  Jew 
would  as  certainly  be  put  to  death  were 
he  found  within  the  sepulchre  of  Imaum 
Reza  or  Fatima,  or  the  great  mosque  at 
Sheeraz,  as  in  the  mosques  of  Constanti- 
nople or  Damascus.  These  observations 
apply  to  the  nation  in  general,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  a  freethinking  and  irreligious 
spirit  reigns  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Persia  among  several  classes  of  society. 
I  have  met  with  instances  of  it  among  the 
nobility,  among  the  merchants,  and  men 
who  had  travelled  much;  and  I  have 
known  several  even  among  the  priesthood, 
of  high  reputation,  who  were  only  tofc- 
rant  on  the  score  of  religion,  but  who, 
after  some  length  of  acquaintance,  used 
little  caution  in  betraying  themselves  to 
be  by  no  means  strongly  attached  to  that 
which  they  professed.     Freethinkers  in 
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relii^ioufl  matters^  and  those  vho  choose 
to  depart  from  prescribed  doctrines  and 
forms,  are  commonly  called  Sooffees^  or 
Dervishes,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  class 
of  enthusiasts  have  not  only  increased 
much  of  late  years  in  Persia,  but  have  in 
a  great  measure  occasioned  the  increase 
of  scepticism,  which  is  complained  of  by 
the  orthodox  in  that  country;  but  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  the  term  to  call  all  these 
sceptics  Sooffees.  Some,  by  the  operation 
of  minds  stronger  than  common,  have  been 
led  to  reject  a  part  of  the  more  extrava- 
gant doctrines  of  their  creed,  but  still  ad- 
here to  that  part  of  it  which  they  deem 
reasonable ;  others  deny  all  but  the  unity 
of  God,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  refuse 
belief  to  the  existence  of  a  future  state. 
Opinions   and   sects  are  thus  infinitely 
varied,  but  in  Sooffeeism  there  is  some- 
thing yet  more  than  ail  this.     The  Soof- 
fee  is  by  no  means  the  cold,  calculating, 
and  reasoning  philosopher;  he  is  much 
more  of  the  enthusiast  and  fanatic — more 
so  even  than  the  true  Mussulman ;  but  the 
objects  which  inspire  him  are  very  differ- 
ent.    What  these  objects  are  it  is  very 
difficult  to  define  ;  we  are  told  that  they 
relate  to  the  abstract  study  of  the  nature 
both  of  God  and  man,  unconnected  with  . 
any  religion  but  that  of  nature;  and  the 
enthusiast  becomes  often  so  en  wrapt  in 
these  sublime  speculations,  that  reason 
gives  way  under  a  task  to  which  she  is  so 
unequal,  and  his  meditations  are  changed 
to  visions  of  the  most  incoherent  wildness. 
— This  Sooffeeism  is,  in  truth,  a  very 
strange,  unintelligible  thing ;  its  disciples, 
nay,  its  adepts  themselves,  can  give  no 
clear  definition  of  it.     It  owes  its  origin, 
I  think  clearly,  to  a  disposition  for  meta- 
physical inquiry  operating  upon  a  very 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  temperament — a 
longing  of  the  mind  to  penetrate  deeper 
ipto  those  mysterious  and  remote  things 
which  have  often  employed  but  uniformly 
baffled  human  comprehension — a  dissa- 
tisfaction with  all  that  has  been  taught 
or  written  on  religious  subjects — and  a 
powerful  desire  to  frame  opinions  and  a 
theory  of  the  relations  between  the  Creator 
and  created  irreconcileable  with  human 


reason.  The  success  of  such  aspira^ 
tions,  laudable  though  their  motive  may 
appear,  has  in  all  ages  and  countries  been 
uniformly  the  same ;  it  has  multiplied 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  but  never  led  to 
any  satisfactory  result ;  and  while  strong 
minds  may  have  stood  the  conflict,  sub- 
mitting at  last  to  the  mystery  they  found 
it  impossible  to  penetrate,  those  of  a 
weaker  conformation  have  yielded  in  the 
struggle,  their  workings  have  degenerated 
into  hallucinations  of  a  mystical  and  to- 
tally undefinable  description,  and  ap- 
proaching in  various  degrees  to  absolute 
insanity." 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  observations  on  this 
singular  sect  are  equally  interesting,  and 
contain  the  substance  of  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm's complete  narrative.     "  Whatever 
be   the   origin  of  the   name  they  (the 
Sooffees)  bear,  whether  in  old  or  modern 
philosophy,  the  same  common  vanity  of 
human  reason,  that  has  misled  enthusias- 
tic  and   self-confident  minds  from  the 
beginning  of  man's  history  until   now, ' 
may  be  recognised  in  the  self  deifying 
theories  of  these  wild  deists.     Inflamed 
by  the  poetic  fancies  of  an  ardent  imagi- 
nation acting  upon  high  notions  of  their 
own  mental  capacities,  the  idea  of  any 
order  of  spirit  being  superior  to  theirs 
they  deem  impossible,  nothing  seeming 
to  them  too  exalted  for  their  conceptions, 
or  too  sublimely  pure  for  their  participa- 
tion.— The  great  reputation  acquired  by 
Sooffee  (or  Sefi)  u-deen,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  these  philosophic  devotees, 
smoothed  the  road  for  his  descendants  to 
mount  the  throne  of  Persia.     Ismail  the 
First,  of  the  posterity  of  this  celebrated 
Asiatic,  became  king,  A.D.  1500,  and  in 
honour  of  his  holy  ancestor  the  dynasty 
he  founded  took  the  name  of  Sooffee, 
Sephi,  or  Suphi,  and  hence  came   the 
monarchs  of  that  race  to  be  designated 
even  in  European  courts  by  the  name  of 
the  Sophty  without  any  additional  title. 
But  the  princes  of  the  Sooffee  descent 
were  too  sensible  of  the  value  of  station- 
ary laws,  moral  and  religious,  to  support 
those  vague  dreams  abroad  which  at- 
tracted 80  mysterious  an  interest  about    . 
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the  enthusiastic  in  his  oell.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  Sooffee  professors  kept  within  the 
formal  pale  of  the  established  religion, 
for  the  sake  of  security  and  the  facility 
of  making  proselytes.  They  avowed 
themselves  believers  in  one  God,  that 
Mahomet  was  his  prophet,  and  Ali  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Prophet,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Omar.  So  far  they 
were  perfectly  orthodox  according  to 
the  Persian  rule  of  faith,  but  the  creed 
was  only  from  their  lips,  while  their  real 
tenets  were  as  much  calculated  to  charm 
a  vivid  imagination  as  to  mislead  it  into 
consequences  dangerous  and  unsuspected. 
But  even  in  countries  civilized  to  the 
perfection  of  mortal  means,  and  possess- 
ing that  guiding  light,  if  they  would  use 
it,  which  Socrates  longed  to  behold  and 
did  not — the  light  of  Revelation,  in 
those  countries  we  often  find  men  Soof- 
fees  in  principle,  pure  self-id olaters^  too 
proud  of  their  own  mental  powers  and 
fancied  stoic  virtue  to  understand,  till 
experience  forces  their  comprehension, 
that  human  nature  is  the  essence  of  im- 
mortality, and  that  laws  and  penalties, 
with  corresponding  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, are  as  necessary  to  the  conduct 
and  well-being  of  the  wisest  man  as  pa- 
rental discipline  is  to  the  tuition  and 
government  of  youth.  That  this  lofty 
idea  of  innate  perfectibility  frequently 
led  the  Sooffee  fanatics  into  the  most  ex- 
travagant inconsistencies,  we  need  look 
no  farther  to  show  than  the  sect  of  the 
infamous  Hussein  Subah,  mentioned  by 
the  historians  of  the  Crusades  under  the 
name  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  'Mountain^ 
he  and  all  his  sanguinary  crew  deriving 
their  impious  dreams  of  partaking  the 
Divine  nature  from  the  Sooffee  doc- 
trines." 

The  Sooffees,  though  professing  Ma- 
hometanism,  are  distinguished  by  vari- 
ous peculiarities.  It  is  one  of  their  pri- 
vileges to  drink  strong  liquors,  and  use 
every  means  of  intoxication  at  their 
pleasure.  Their  imaginary  love  for  the 
Divine  Being,  and  their  desire  to  com- 
prehend his  nature,  often  break  forth,  as 
if  to  relieve  itself,  in  a  passion  for  some 


visible  object  in  which  the  image  of  the 
Divine  Being  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
reflected.  Sometimes  it  is  conceived  Id 
dreams,  and  sometimes  the  object  is 
entirely  a  creation  of  the  imaglnatioo, 
and  the  unhappy  enthusiast  wanders  ob 
through  life  enamoured  of  a  phantom. 
Some  of  them  are  described  as  sitting 
for  hours  and  even  days  absorbed  io  the 
contemplation  of  their  own  fancies,  and 
lost  in  the  maze  and  ecstacy  of  a  wild 
passion,  occasionally  bursting  into  tearsi 
and  becoming  as  suddenly  elevated;  at 
one  time  speaking  in  the  style  and  dig* 
nity  of  royalty,  and  at  another  time 
affecting  the  lowest  tone  of  humility, 
and  despising  themselves  as  the  vilest  of 
mankind.  "  It  is  a  remarkable  thing," 
says  Mr  Fraser,  **  that  although  the 
doctrines  of  Sooffeeism  are  so  abhorrent 
to  those  of  Mahometanism  that  the  or- 
thodox supporters  of  the  latter  have  at 
all  times  persecuted  the  former,  and  con* 
tinue  still  to  do  so  when  they  dare — and 
that  the  epithet  Sooffee  is  as  much  a 
term  of  reproach  among  Mussulmans  as 
Infidel  is  among  us,  or  Heretic  among 
Roman  Catholics,  still  the  Dervishes, 
who  seek  the  Almighty  after  this  fashion, 
are  highly  esteemed  all  over  the  East, 
and  in  Persia  meet  with  particular  re- 
spect. Indeed,  those  of  high  character 
enjoy  a  degree  of  attention  more  resem- 
bling that  which  is  paid  to  lords  and 
princes  of  the  earth  than  to  fanatic  wan- 
dering mendicants,  which  for  the  roost 
part  they  are."  It  ought  to  be  here 
observed  that  a  life  of  beggary  is  adopted 
by  many  in  Persia  ft'om  motives  of  piety, 
but  by  others  whose  fortunes  are  desper- 
ate it  is  assumed  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Mahomet  on  this 
subject,  the  moral  of  which  is  admirable. 
It  is  said  that  a  man  came  to  him  and 
exclaimed,  "  O  Prophet,  I  am  poor  T — 
"  Poverty  is  my  glory,"  replied  Maho- 
met. Another  person  came  afterwards 
and  used  exactly  the  same  phrase  but 
Mahomet  said  to  nim,  "  Poverty  causes 
men  tO"  blush  in  both  worlds." — "  You 
wonder,"  said  the  Prophet  to  his  compa- 
nions, "  at  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 
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my  answers  to  two  men  seemingly  of  th^ 
€arae  condition.  The  first  of  these  men 
is  virtuous,  and  has  from  principle  aban- 
doned the  world;  but  the  second  fellow 
has  no  such  merit,  for  the  world  has  aban- 
doned him.* 

The  Sooffees,  as  may*be  expected,  are 
divided  into  many  sects,  each  of  which 
differs  from  the  others  in  name  and  minor 
usages,  though  they  are  all  agreed  in  the 
principal  tenets.     A  Mahometan  author 
quoted  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  enumerates 
the  principal.    He  states  that  some  affirm 
there  are  only  four  original  sects,  the 
others  being  branches  from  them ;  and  it 
appears  they  are  distinguished  by  various 
fantastical  names.     The  first  of  these  are 
the  inspired  by  the  Divinity;  the  second 
are  the  Unionists;  the  third,  the  Joined; 
the  fourth,   the  Lovers;  the  fifth,  the 
Learned,  or  the  Teachers;  the  sixth,  the 
Penetrating.     This  Oriental  writer  adds 
that  others  have  mentioned  a  seventh 
sect  called  the  Soiitudinarians,  who  be- 
lieve that  God  is  in  every  thing,  and  that 
every  thing  is  God.     This  last  sect  is 
divided  into  numerous  minor  ones,  each 
of  which  is  distinguished  by  certain  pe- 
culiar notions.  The  Mahomedan  Sooffees 
not  only  maintain  that  Mahomet,  Ali,  his 
eons,  and  all  the  twelve  Imaums,  were 
Sooffees,  but  claim  the  Patriarch  Abraham 
as  one  of  their  principal  teachers.  "  That 
holy  man,*  they  say,  "  turned  day  into 
Oight,  and  night  into  day,  by  his  constant 
and  undivided  devotion  of  the  most  High 
Ood.*    A  Sooflfee  author  maintains  that 
**  the  secret  of  the  soul  was  first  revealed 
when  Pharaoh  declared  himself  a  god;'' 
another  asserts  that  **  the  host  of  Pharaoh 
>»ere  not  lost  in  the  sea  of  error  but  of 
knowledge,*  and  that  the  Nazarenes,  or 
Christians,  are  "  not  infidels  because  they 
deem  Jesus  a  God,   but   because  they 
deemed  him  alone  a  God."     They  are 
greatly  divided  in  their  notions  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments.    Some  of  their 
teachers  have   maintained  that  sinners 
will  be  punished,  and  that  the  good  will 
^njoy  a  higher  and  purer  bliss  than  can 
l>e  found  in  a  sensual  paradise ;  others, 
^ho  have  adopted  more  visionary  notions, 
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believe  that  the  imagination  will  have  as 
great  power  in  the  future  world  as  it  has 
in  this,  and  that  the  punishment  of  hell 
will  consist  in  a  delusion.  One  of  their 
writers,  we  are  told,  goes  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert that  those  condemned  to  hell  will 
soon,  from  the  habit  of  living  there,  not 
only  be  reconciled  to  its  heat,  but  deem 
it  a  blessing,  and  look  with  disgust  on  the 
enjoyments  of  Paradisa! 

The  Jews  are  not  numerous  in  Persia, 
and  can  seldom  appear  in  public  or  per- 
form their  religious  ceremonies  without 
being  insulted  by  the  Mahometans.  There 
are  Jewish  families  i(t  Sheeraz  and  at 
Hamadan,  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  but  they 
live  despised  and  in  poverty.  The  tombs 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai  are  still  shown 
at  Hamadan  (see  Ecbatana),  and  the  se- 
pulchre of  the  Prophet  Daniel  is  pointed 
out  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Shushan, 
or  Susa— -a  smdl  building  comparatively 
modern,  barely  sufficient  to  shelter  a  few 
d^vishes  who  watch  the  tomb,  and  are 
supported  by  the  alms  of  those  pious  pil- 
grims who  visit  it.  Nothing,  we  are  told, 
could  have  led  to  this  tomb  being  built 
where  it  is  but  a  belief,  which  is  preserved 
in  all  the  traditions  of  the  country,  that 
it  is  the  real  site  of  the  Jewish  Prophet's 
sepulchre. 

The  Christian  religion  has  at  no  period 
made  any  progress  in  Persia,  although 
the  country  has  been  visited  by  many 
missionaries.  Sir  John  Malcolm  informs 
us  that  when  he  was  at  Sennah,  in  1810, 
he  found  a  colony  of  Nestorians,  con- 
sisting of  about  forty  families,  chiefly 
artificers  and  manufacturers,  who  had  a 
pastor  and  a  small  church.  A  Roman 
Catholic  mission  has  been  long  establish- 
ed at  Ispahan,  and  there  is  a  settlement 
of  Armenian  Christians  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  that  capital,  who  are  protected 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
though  they  no  longer  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  them  by  Abbas  the 
Great. 

3.   GovERNMBNT. — The  government 

of  Persia  has  always  been  a  despotism, 

notwithstanding  the  repeated  changes  of 

its  dynasties  of  sovereigns,  and  the  kings 
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have  always  been  considered  the  most 
absolute  in  the  world.  Their  word  has 
been  deemed  a  law ;  it  is  a  maxim 
among  the  Persians  that  the  king  can  do 
what  he  chooses»  and  there  is  no  assem- 
bly of  nobles  or  popular  representation, 
tn  examining  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  the  laws  of  the  ancient 
Medes  and  Persians  are  mentioned,  it 
will  be  discovered  that  the  king^s  word 
was  in  those  times,  as  well  as  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  deemed  the  fixed  and  immut- 
able law  of  the  land,  and  what  the  mo- 
narch had  once  commanded,  though  it 
was  to  commit  injustice  or  incur  serious 
danger,  could  not  be  recalled.  "  Many 
passages  from  the  Bible,''  says-  Sir  John 
Malcolm;  **  might  be  quoted  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  plain  interpretation — ^that  of 
Daniel  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  power' of  the  king  of  Persia 
has  undergone  no  chaiige.  The  late  king, 
Agai'  Mahomed  Khan,  when  encamped 
near  Sheeraz,  said  he  would  not  move  till 
the  snow  was  off  the  mountain  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  camp.  The  season  proved 
severe,  and  the  snow  remained  longer 
than  was  expected ;  the  army  began  to 
suffer  distress  and  sickness;  but  the  king 
had  said  while  the  snow  remained  upon 
the  mountain  he  would  not  move,  and 
his  word  was  law,  and  could  not  be 
broken.  A  multitude  of  labourers  were 
collected,  and  sent  to  remove  the  snow ; 
their  efforts,  and  a  few  fine  days,  cleared 
the  mountain,  and  Aga  Mahomed  Khan 
marched.  This  anecdote  was  repeated 
to  me  by  one  of  his  principal  chiefs  who 
was  present,  and  who  told  it  to  me  with 
a  desire  of  impressing  my  mind  with  a 
high  opinion  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan, 
who  knew,  he  observed,  the  sacred  na- 
ture of  a  word  spoken  by  the  king  of 
Persia."  This  is  one  of  the  best  illus- 
trations of  the  law  of  the  ancient  Medes 
and  Persians,  which  the  Scriptures  men- 
tion as  <<  altering  not." 

The  power  of  the  king  of  Persia  is 
such  as  to  make  him  entirely  irresponsi- 
ble ;  he  can  do  what  he  chooses ;  he  can 
appoint  and  dismiss  his  ministers,  judges. 


and  officers  of  all  ranks ;  he  can  seize  the 
property  or  take  away  the  life  of  any  of 
his  subjects;  and,  in  short,  the  exact 
limitations  to  which  be  is  subject  cannot 
be  easily  defined,  «8  they  are  all  depend- 
ent on  his  personal  disposition.  The 
king  of  Persia  is  also  completely  absolote 
in  his  own  family;  he  can  employ  hu 
sons  in  the  public  service,  or  immure 
them  in  a  haram,  and  deprive  them  of 
sight  or  of  life,  as  his  inclination  or 
policy  may  dictate^  Yet  there  is  hardly 
a  country  in  which  the  sovereign  performs 
more  personal  duties  than  in  Persia*  and 
we  are  assured  by  a  competent  authority 
that  the  mode  of  discharging  these  ap- 
peai:?  to  have  differed  very  little  from 
the  most  ancient  times  to  the  present 
day.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
the  principal  ministers  and  secretaries 
attend  the  king  to  give  in  their  reports 
of  what  has  occurred,  and  to  receive  his 
commands.  A  public  levee  is  held  af^er 
this  audience,  which  takes  place  almost 
every  day,  and  continues  nearly  two 
hours.  This  levee  is  attended  by  all  the 
princes,  ministers,  and  officers  of  the 
court,  and  all  those  affairs  which  are  to  be 
made  public  are  transacted  at  it,  the  king 
expressing  aloud  those  sentiments  of  dis- 
pleasure or  approbation  which  he  wishes 
to  be  promulgated.  He  next  adjourns 
to  a  council  chamber,  where  he  is  attend- 
ed by  his  ministers  and  his  personal  fa- 
vourites for  one  or  two  hours.  He  then 
retires  to  his  own  private  apartments.  In 
the  evening  he  again  holds  a  levee,  and 
transacts  business  with  the  officers  of 
state;  Whether  the  king  of  Persia  is  in 
his  capital  or  in  his  camp  his  habits  and 
occupation  are  the  same ;  he  is  from  six 
to  seven  hours  a  day  in  public,  during 
which  time  he  is  seen  by  and  accessible 
to  persons  of  all  ranks. 

The  duties  of  the  prime  minister 
greatly  depend  upon  the  degree  of  fa- 
vours and  confidence  he  enjoys.  He  is 
usually  deemed  the  medium  of  all  poli- 
tical negotiations,  he  receives  and  intro- 
duces foreign  ambassadors,  corresponds 
with  the  principal  governors  of  provinces, 
and  when  he  happens  to  be  a  decided 
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favourite  he  has  great  influence  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  government.  It 
rarely  happens  that  noblemen  of  high 
birth  and  rank  are  raised  to  the  station 
of  prime  minister»  and  this  probably  ori- 
ginates from  the  jealous  dispositions  and 
wretched  government  of  the  Oriental 
monarchs,  who  deem  it  impolitic  to  trust 
men  i^ith  the  royal  seal  who  could  not 
be  cast  down  without  exciting  discontent 
and  turbulence  among  their  vassals  and 
adherents,  and  who  might  employ  the 
royal  signet  to  further  their  own  plans  of 
ambition.  Hence  it  is  that  the  disgrace 
or  execution  of  a  prime  minister  rarely 
causes  any  sensation,  and  it  is  probably 
too  common  to  excite  surprise. 

The  king  of  Persia  is  served  by  se- 
cretaries of  state  in  every  department, 
who  preside  over  different  offices  or 
chambers  of  accounts,  and  who  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  religious,  civil, 
military,  and  revenue  departments.  Al- 
though the  persons  employed  in  these  de- 
partments seldom  pq^ess  any  extensive 
influence,  they  and  the  Mustooffees,  or 
councillors,  are  among  the  first  in  rank, 
and  their  seal  is  necessary  to  every  royal 
noandate. 

In  ancient  times  the  tributes  to  be  col- 
lected to  support  the  government  were 
never  accurately  defined.  The  sovereign 
viewed  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  Asia,  as  his  absolute 
property,  of  which  he  might  appropriate 
whatever  he  pleased.  The  sums  thus 
levied  were  denominated  presents,  but 
the  use  of  this  term  does  not  imply  any 
thing  in  favour  of  the  mildness  or  for« 
bearance  of  the  administration.  The 
people,  especially  those  in  the  conquered 
provinces,  were  kept  in  awe  by  standing 
armies  composed  in  part  of  hordes  of 
the  victors,  and  in  part  of  mercenary 
troops.  This  military  government  was 
supported  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  van- 
quished. At  present  the  revenue,  which 
is  estimated  at  about  three  millions  ster- 
ling, ii  chiefly  derived  from  the  produce 
of  crown  and  government  lands,  from 
taxes    and    imposts    upon  the   landed 


property  of  individuals,  aqd  upon  every 
species  of  goods  and  merchandise.  The 
crown  lands  are  cultivated  by  the  pea- 
santry on  very  favourable  terms ;  and 
every  encouragement  is  held  out  to  sow 
those  government  lands,  the  produce  of 
which  depends  on  rain.  This  description 
of  land,  if  it  belongs  to  individuaJs,  is 
seldom  cultivated,  for,  though  the  crop 
is  sometimes  abundant,  it  generally  fails. 
When  this  kind  of  land  is  cultivated  the 
proprietor  pays  five  per  cent,  on  the  ac- 
tual produce ;  if  it  belongs  to  the  crown, 
the  crop  is  measured  on  the  ground  by 
an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
if  the  seed  was  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  returned,  and  ten  per  cent* 
laid  aside  for  the  reapers  and  thrashers, 
after  which  the  crop  is  either  equally  di- 
vided between  the  king  and  the  cultiva- 
tor, or  the  latter  pays  two-thirds  to  the 
monarch.  Lands  which  belong  to  indi- 
viduals pay  according  to  their  proximity 
to  water,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value 
in  Persia.  If  the  water  is  certain,  and 
obtained  from  a  running  spring,  the  cul* 
tivators  or  proprietors  pay  twenty  pei^ 
cent,  of  their  produce,  afler  deducting 
seed,  and  the  allowance  to  the  reapers 
and  thrashers.  If  the  lands  are  watered 
from  aqueducts^  which  the  government 
constructs  and  keeps  in  repair,  the  ten- 
ants pay  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  only  five 
if  they  are  watered  from  wells  or  reser- 
voirs. These  levies  on  estates  are  ge- 
nerally farmed  by  the  owners,  and  thus 
any  vexatious  or  troublesome  interfer- 
ence is  prevented  between  the  subordi- 
nate officers  of  the  revenue  and  the  land- 
holders. The  estates  of  individuals,  are 
of  different  tenures,  some  being  free, 
others  paying  a  small  quit  rent,  and  others 
again  being  of  a  tenure  not  unlike  our  copy- 
holds— these  are  held  by  deeds  for  nine- 
ty-nine years,  renewable  on  paying  the 
fine  of  one  year's  rent.  The  revenue  for 
the  land  is  oflen  proportionally  paid  in 
kind,  and  in  some  villages  almost  en- 
tirely, where  the  inhabitants  are  poor ; 
but  if  the  Persian  farmer  is  wealthy  he 
generally  prefers  payments  in  money  for 
the  whole,  and  by  so  doing  he  avoids  the 
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interference  of  the  subordinate  officers  of 
the  revenue  department.  The  establish- 
ed rale,  however,  is,  that  the  cultivator 
should  pay  half  in  kind  and  half  in 
money.  The  fixed  tax  on  fruit  is  very 
moderate,  and  varies  according  to  the 
age  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  only 
kind  of  land  enclosed  in  Persia  is  limited 
to  rich  and  highly  manured  fields,  and 
to  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  towns. 
These  are  rented  for  money,  and  at  a 
very  high  rate.  Waste  land  is  readily 
allotted  by  the  Persian  government,  if  it 
is  required  for  building,  or  to  be  laid  out 
in  gardens,  and  an  heritable  lease  is  given 
subject  to  a  small  ground-tax.  The 
wandering  tribes  obtain  grants  of  arable 
land  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  but 
these  seldom  cultivate  more  than  their 
necessities  require.  The  large  tracts  al- 
lotted for  their  winter  and  summer  resi- 
dence are  considered  part  payment  for 
their  military  services,  but  a  tax  is  levied 
on  their  families,  proportionate  to  their 
resources  and  the  number  of  their  fami- 
lies, which  is  collected  either  by  their 
chief,  or  by  a  person  whom  he  ap- 
points. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  other  sources 
of  revenue,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  every  species  of  property, whether  he« 
ritable  or  moveable,  whether  lands,  houses, 
caravanseras,  baths,  shops,  water-mills, 
manufactures,  or  home  and  foreign  mer- 
chandise, is  all  taxed ;  and,  according  to 
the  historian  of  Persia,  the  principles  upon 
which  the  whole  of  the  fixed  revenue  is 
settled  appear  just  and  moderate,  and  are 
so  perfectly  understood  that  the  collec- 
tion of  it  is  attended  with  little  difficulty. 
**  But,  unfortunately  for  that  country,  its 
monarchs  have  never  been  satisfied  with 
the  produce  of  this  revenue,  and  the  jus- 
tice and  moderation  of  the  established 
assessment  have  only  served  to  make  the 
inhabitants  of  Persia  feel  more  sensibly 
those  irregular  and  oppressive  taxes  to 
which  they  are  continually  exposed.  The 
first  of  these  extra  taxes  may  be  termed 
usual  and  extraordinary  presents.  The 
usual  presents  to  the  king  are  those  made 
annually  by  all  governors  of  provinces 


and  districts,  chiefs  of  tribes,  ministers, 
and  all  other  officers  in  high  charge,  at 
the  feast  of  the  Nowroose,  or  vernal  equi- 
nox. These  gifts  are  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  office  and  the  wealth  of  the 
individual,  and  consist  of  the  best  of  the 
produce  of  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Sometimes  a  large  sum  of  money  is  given, 
and  this  is  always  the  most  acceptable 
present  that  can  be  made.  There  is  a 
necessity  for  every  officer  of  high  rank 
making  this  annual  offering,  which  is  in- 
deed deemed  part  of  the  revenue,  and,  as 
such,  falls  ultimately  upon  the  farmers 
cultivators,  and  the  manufacturers.  The 
amount  presented  on  this  occasion  is 
generally  regulated  by  usage;  to  fall 
short  is  loss  of  office,  and  to  exceed  is 
increase  of  favour.  Besides  the  usual 
tribute  from  dependant  princes  and  chie&, 
and  presents  from  officers  in  high  sta- 
tions, there  are  extraordinary  presents  of 
a  less  defined  nature,  but  which  are  also 
of  very  considerable  amount.  It  is  not 
customary  to  collect  duties  in  the  camp, 
but  the  merchants  admitted  to  attend  it 
are  expected  to  give  collectively  a  large 
ofiering  in  money  to  the  king.  Every 
person  appointed  to  a  high  employment 
makes  a  present,  and  the  amount,  which 
is  usually  settled  before  his  nomination, 
may  often  be  deemed  the  purchase  money 
of  his  station.  But  the  most  oppressive 
of  all  the  imposts  of  Persia  is  called 
Sddirf  a  term  which  means  a  public  re- 
quisition^  aiid  in  its  opposite  sense  to  the 
fixed  revenue  denotes  that  description 
of  taxation  which  is  raised  to  provide  for 
extraordinaries.  If  an  addition  is  made 
to  the  army — if  the  king  desires  to  con- 
struct an  aqueduct  or  build  a  palace — if 
troops  are  marching  through  the  country 
and  required  to  be  furnished  with  provi- 
sions— if  a  foreign  mission  arrives  in  Per- 
sia— if  one  of  the  royal  family  is  married 
— in  short,  on  any  occurrence  not  ordi- 
nary an  impost  is  laid,  sometimes  upon 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  at  other  tiiqes 
on  particular  provinces.  The  Sadir  ex- 
tends to  all  classes.  It  usually  bears 
lightest  upon  the  wandering  tribes,  not 
only  because  they  are  the  poorest,  but 
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because  they  are  the  most '  impatient  of 
this  species  of  taxation.  It  falls  heaviest 
on  the  proprietors  of  estates  and  citizens. 
The  governors  of  provinces  usually  exer- 
cise an  arbitrary  discretion  in  the  collec- 
tion of  this  tax,  which  renders  it  more 
oppressive-  They  settle  the  gross  amount 
that  each  village  has  to  pay,  and  this  af- 
fords them  an  opportunity  of  showing 
partiality  and  committing  injustice." 

This  oppressive  impost,  which  is  levied 
on  the  slightest  pretence,  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  two-fifths  of  the  fixed  re- 
venue, and  it  has  been  concluded  that 
the  receipts  of  the  king  of  Persia  from 
presents,  fines,  and  extraordinary  taxes, 
w\\\  at  least  equal  the  fixed  revenue. 
But  only  a  proportion  of  this  money  is 
paid  into  the  royal  treasury,  a  large  de- 
duction being  allowed  for  the  expenses 
of  collections,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion is  received  in  kind,  and  applied  to 
public  purposes.  The  expenditure  of 
the  government  of  Persia  cannot  be  ac- 
curately ascertained,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  much  less  than  the  revenue. 
ft  has  been  generally  the  policy  of  the 
Persian  sovereigns,  like  other  Asiatic 
despots,  to  amass  immense  wealth,  a 
rich  treasury  being  always  deemed  of 
essential  importance  in  countries  where 
there  is  no  public  credit.  It  is  evident, 
on  the  whole,  from  the  preceding  sketch, 
wliich  is  a  naere  outline  of  the  subject, 
that  the  Persian  government  is  very  bad, 
and  that  the  whole  system  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  venality  and  worthless- 
ness.  The  despotism  of  the  sovereign, 
and  his  absolute  unlimited  control  over 
the  persons,  estates,  and  goods  of  his 
subjects,  give  a  direct  check  to  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  in  Persia,  for  life, 
limb,  and  property,  are  insecure,  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  from  the  revolutions  to  which  the 
government  is  liable.  This  represses  the 
efforts  of  industry,  for  no  man  will  work 
to  produce  what  may  be  arbitrarily  taken 
from  him  the  next  hour  without  compen- 
sation, and  without  even  daring  to  com- 
plain. Mr  Eraser  gives  an  anecdote 
illustrative  of  this  deplorable  state  of 


things  which  is  worthy  of  the  reader's 
notice,  as  it  gives  a  just  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  country.  **  It  is  not  long  ago,"* 
he  tells  us,  "  since  a  native  of  Pars  suc- 
ceeded in  making  improvements  in  pot- 
tery so  far  as  to  manufacture  a  species 
of  porcelain  resembling  tolerable  china 
ware.  His  fame  quickly  spread,  and 
soon  reached  the  court.  When  the  king 
heard  it,  he  despatched  an  order  for  the 
man  to  repair  directly  to  Teheran  to 
make  china  for  the  Shah!  The  poor 
fellow  was  seized  with  consternation  at 
this  order,  for  he  knew  that  not  only 
would  he  have  to  work  for  the  Shah,  but 
for  all  his  officers  and  courtiers,  while, 
so  far  from  being  paid,  he  would  proba- 
bly not  receive  enough  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together.  He  accordingly  went  to 
the  court,  not  to  make  china,  but  mus- 
teringevery  thing  he  could  raise  for  abribe 
to  the  minister,  he  besought  him  to  report 
to  the  king  that  he  was  not  the  man 
who  made  the  china — that  the  real  potter 
had  run  away  no  one  knew  where-^and 
that  he  himself  was  thus  erroneously 
placed  in  restraint,  and  prayed  that  he 
might  obtain  his  release.  The  minister 
soon  after  sent  his  discharge,  and  the 
man  left  the  capital  for  his  own  country, , 
fervently  vowing  never  to  make  a  bit  of 
china,  or  to  attempt  improvement  of  any 
sort  as  long  as  he  lived.  It  is  a  common 
practice  thus  to  kidnap  the  best  work- 
men in  all  trades  for  the  use  of  the  court 
and  great  men  of  the  provinces,  who 
seldom  or  never  pay  for  such  matters. 
Thus,  every  one  avoids  the  reputation 
of  excellence  in  any  but  the  commonest 
trades,  and  thus  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment and  its  officers  strikes  directly 
at  the  root  of  all  improvement  and  useful 
invention." 

This  melancholy  state  of  the  Persian 
government  necessarily  has  an  effect  on 
the  morals  and  condition  of  the  people. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  pronounces,  so  far  as 
his  observation  went,  that  there  are  fewer 
mendicants  in  Persia  than  in  any  other 
country  he  ever  saw ;  yet  this  is  not  re- 
markable, for  in  Persia  every  man  com- 
plains of  his  poverty,  and  this  politic 
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complaint  as  oflen  proceeds  from  a  desire 
to  avoid  oppression  as  from  its  actoa] 
pressure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
poverty,  real  oi*  affected,  with  its  accom- 
paniments of  abject  meanness,  bare-faced 
avarice,  and  shameless  beggary,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  form  the  ruling 
features  of  the  I^ersian  character  at  the 
present  time.  The  numerous  acts  of 
wanton  cruelty  committed  by  its  modern 
as  wen  as  its  ancient  kings  demoralize 
the  people,  while  they  dare  not  utter  a 
single  complaint.  We  find,  for  example, 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great  putting  to  death 
with  his  own  hand  an  innocent  traveller 
while  asleep,  because  his  horse  startled 
at  him,  and  cutting  off  a  man's  nose  and 
compelling  him  to  eat  it  for  some  equally 
trivial  offence.  One  of  his  successors, 
Aga  Mahomed  Kham,  put  out  the  eyes 
of  those  who  ventured  to  look  upon  his 
hideous  countenance,  and  maimed  or 
murdered  numbers  for  slight  and  imagi- 
nary faults.  The  celebrated  Nadir  Shah, 
setting  at  defiance  all  bounds  of  humanity, 
shed  oceans  of  blood  to  gratify  his  dark 
and  savage  disposition.  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, in  his  delightful  little  work  entitled 
^  Sketches  of  Persia,"  mentions  various 
noblemen  of  high  rank  with  whom  he 
had  interviews,  whose  eyes  had  been  put 
out  by  the  reigning  sovereign  in  fits  of 
jealousy  or  passion,  or  whose  bodies  were 
otherwise  mutilated,  some  having  their 
feet  and  hands  cut  off.  The  chiefs  and 
governors  who  happen  to  be  of  a  tyran- 
nical disposition  imitate  their  master, 
every  where  beating,  maiming,  and  rob- 
bing their  unfortunate  inferiors,  and  such 
persons  have  few  opportunities  of  appeal- 
ing from  these  petty  tyrants.  The  mi- 
nisters and  chief  nobles  may  indeed 
appear  to  be  in  affluence,  and  all  persons 
in  the  public  service  ^ave  doubtless  am- 
ple means  of  supporting  themselves  and 
their  families ;  but  if  they  are  supposed 
to  be  rich,  or  to  be  increasing  in  wealth, 
the  king  may  order  their  eyes  to  be  put 
out  on  some  trifling  accusation,  and  seize 
their  property.  Well  may  the  histo- 
rian of  Khorassan  observe,  '<  The  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things  is  melan- 


choly i  the  people  at  large  can  have  no 
attachment  to  the  government  and  little 
to  their  country.  They  are  reckless  and 
indifferent  to  all  but  the  passing  hour, 
living  from  day  to  day  uncertain  whether 
they  are  to  have  life  or  property  on  the 
morrow.  They  are  eager  to  accumulate 
money,  to  furnish  the  means  of  support, 
or  to  purchase  those  of  safety  in  the  day 
of  trouble ;  and  this  desire  too  often  be- 
comes an  insatiable  avarice,  little  nice  as 
tp  the  means  of  satisfying  itself.  None^ 
however,  will  risk  the  outlay  of  a  penny 
on  any  improvement  or  speculation,  how- 
ever flattering  the  prospect  of  advantage, 
because  he  can  never  be  certain  of  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  adventure,  and  no 
provision  is  made  for  more  than  the  im- 
mediate demand  of  any  article  even  in 
that  of  food.  A  year  of  scarcity,  if  such 
were  to  occur,  would  be  a  year  of  famine, 
for  the  grain  raised  in  any  one  district 
seldom  much  exceeds  the  consumption  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  that  required  for  as- 
certained and  customary  demands.  Thus 
no  trees  are  planted,  no  extensive  im- 
provement on  the  face  of  the  ground 
takes  place,  no  public  buildings  of  solid 
materials  are  erected,  for  no  one  thinks 
of  posterity,  but  only  to  accommodate 
himself.  Distrust  and  anxiety  prevail, 
and,  penetrating  into  the  most  sacred 
haunts  of  man,  ruin  his  peace  and  para- 
lyze his  energies.^ 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  at- 
tempt even  an  outline  of  what  has  been 
written  and  collected  illustrative  of  an- 
cient and  modern  Persia.  Its  various 
dynasties  of  sovereigns,  its  antiquities, 
literature,  arts  and  sciences,  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures ;  its  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  productions;  the 
character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  Persians;  the  state 
of  society ;  its  cities,  towns,  and  popula- 
tion ;  its  military  affairs,  and  the  state  of 
its  army ;  with  a  multiplicity  of  other  sub- 
jects, are  all  objects  of  interesting  inquiry, 
and  will  amply  repay  an  attentive  investi- 
gation. But  we  must  close  this  article, 
already  too  extended,  with  some  notices 
of  the  usages,  manners,  and  customs  of 
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tlie  people  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  design  of  the  present  work. 

Manners  and  Customs  illustrat- 
ing THE  Scriptures. — In  Persia,  not- 
withstanding all  the  political,  religious, 
and  moral  changes   it   has  undergone, 
abundant  illustrations  of  the  Scriptures 
are  continually  presenting   themselves. 
These  have  arrested  the  attention  of  suc- 
ceeding travellers  well  qualified  to  judge, 
who  have  all  given  their  testimony  to 
the  fact.     Mr  Morier  informs  us  that  he 
was  introduced  to  a  chief,  one  of  those 
personages  frequently  met  with  in  the 
East,  who  realize  and  illustrate  many  of 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  lives  and  habits  of  the  Patriarchs. 
Like  Isaac,  this  chief  had  had  **  posses- 
sion of  flocks,  and  possession  of  herds, 
and  great  store  of  servants,"  and  his  man- 
ners and  appearance  were  those  of  Jacob, 
*'  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  tents,"  Gen. 
sxiv.  14 ;  XXV.  27-     Although  then  verg- 
ing towards  fourscore  and  ten,  he  was 
the  picture  of  health  and  activity;  his 
beard  was  quite  white,  and  his   dress 
scarcely  superior  to  that  of  his  own  shep- 
herds.— The  Persians  strew  flowers  on 
the  road,  and  water  it,  when  they  are 
aware  that  a  person  of  distinction  is  ap- 
proaching, a  ceremony  which  Quintus 
Curtius  informs  us  was  performed  when 
Alexander  the  Great  entered  Babylon, 
and  this  has  probably  some  affinity  to 
the  custom  of  cutting  down  branches  of 
trees  and  strewing  them  in  the  way,  as 
vas  practised  when  our  Saviour  entered 
Jerusalem.       The    other    circumstance, 
"the  spreading  of  garments  in  the  way," 
2  Kings  ix.  13,  is  used  in  the  Scripture 
as  announcing  royalty. — In  some  pro- 
vinces they  carry  their  flocks  to  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  mountains,  where  there 
are  good  pasturage  and  plenty  of  water, 
a  practice  which  gives  additional  effect 
to  the  promises  uttered  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  to   the  Gentiles  (xlix.  9-11) — 
*'  Their  pastures  shall  be  in  high  places; 
they  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst,  neither 
shall  the  heat  or  sun  smite  them ;  for  he 
that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  lead  them, 
even  by  the  springs  of  water  shall  he 


guide  them."    Mr  Morier  iafwm  us  that 
at  a  certain  town  he  met  a  Turkish  Tar- 
tar with  despatches  from  Constantinople* 
'*  We  perceived  his  delight  at  meeting 
us  by'the  smile  that  broke  out  upon  his 
solemn  face,  which,  by  the  dismal  ac** 
count  he  gave  of  his  treatment  in  Persia, 
had  most  likely  never  been  cheated  out 
of  its  gravity.   When  we  asked  him  how 
he  liked  the  Persians,  he  took  hold  of  the 
collar  of  his  cloak,  and  shaking  it,  ex- 
claimed, *  God  give  them  misfortunes ! 
Liars,  thieves,  rogues  I  See,  I  have  lost 
the  head  of  my  pipe ;  they  have  stolen  . 
my  pistols.     Heaven  be  praised  that  I . 
have  seen  you  at  last.'     The  shaking  of 
his  coat,  a  very  common  act,  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  same  kind  and  import  as  that 
of  St  Paul,  who,  when  the  Jews  opposed 
themselves  and  blasphemed,  shook  his 
raimenii  Acts  xviii.  6.    An  additional 
mark  of  reprobation  is  given  in  the  other 
instances  in  wluch  St  Paul  and  Barnabas 
shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  the 
Jews.    This  had  been  ordered  by  Christ 
himself.  Matt.  x.  14." 

In  Persia  a  son  never  sits  before  his 
father  on  public  occasions,  although  he 
may  occupy  a  more  distinguished  station 
in  society  than  the  latter.  Rachel  said  unto 
her  father  Laban,  **  Let  it  not  displease 
my  lord  that  I  cannot  rise  up  before 
thee,"  Gen.  xxxi.  35,  apologizing  for  her 
apparent  rudeness  in  continuing  to  sit^ 
and  knowing  that  if  she  rose,  as  was  the 
custom,  the  idols  would  be  displayed 
which  she  wished  to  conceal. — An  inha- 
bited house  is  occasionally  discovered  in 
a  large  tract  of  ruins,  where  there  are 
houses  in  different  stages  of  decay,  the 
owner  of  which  illustrates  Job's  forlorn 
man,  "  dwelling  in  desolate  cities,  and  in 
houses  which  no  man  inhabiteth,  which 
are  ready  to  become  heaps,"  Job  xv.  28. 
— The  entrances  to  the  houses  of  the  poor 
in  Persia  are  generally  mean  and  low, 
scarcely  three  feet  in  height,  a  precau- 
tionary measure  to  hinder  the  servants  of 
the  great  from  entering  it  on  horseback, 
which  they  would  not  scruple  to  do  if 
any  act  of  oppression  was  in  progress. 
The  habitation  of  a  man  of  power,  (Mi  the 
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other  hand,  is  known  by  his  gate,  the 
elevation  of  which  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vanity  of  the  proprietor. 
A  lofty  gate,  such  as  those  at  Ispahan 
and  Constantinople,  is  one  of  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  and  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
and  Mount  Zion  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  with  the  same  Oriental 
notion  of  grandeur  attached  to  them. 

In  the  environs  of  large  towns,  parti« 
cularly  <^  Ispahan,  there  are  numerous 
pigeon  houses,  erected  at  a  distance  from 
habitations  for  the  sole  purpose  of  col- 
lecting pigeons'  dung  for  manure.  Those 
pigeon  houses  are  large  round  towers 
crowned  by  conical  spires,  through  which 
the  pigeons  descend,  and  their  interior 
resemUes  a  honeycomb,  pierced  with  a 
thousand  holes,  each  forming  a  snug  re- 
treat  for  a  nest.  Greater  care  is  bestow- 
ed on  their  outside  than  on  that  of  the 
generality  of  dwelling-houses,  as  they 
are  painted  and  ornamented.  Mr  Morier 
informs  us  that  the  extraordinary  flights 
of  pigeons  which  he  has  seen  alight  upon 
one  of  these  buildings  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  **  Who 
are  these  that  fly  as  a  doud,  and  as  the 
doves  to  their  window  ?^  (Ix.  8.)  Their 
great  numbers,  and  the  compactness  of 
their  mass,  appear  at  a  distance  like  a 
cloud,  and  literally  obscure  the  sun  in 
their  passage.  **  The  dung  of  pigeons," 
says  Mr  Morier,  "  is  the  dearest  manure 
that  the  Persians  use ;  and  as  they  apply 
it  almost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  me- 
lons, it  is  probably  on  that  account  that 
the  melons  of  Ispahan  are  so  much  finer 
than  those  of  other  cities.  The  great 
value  of  this  dung,  which  rears  a  fruit 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  na- 
tives during  the  intense  heats  of  summer, 
will  probably  throw  some  light  upon  that 
passage  in  Scripture,  2  Kings  vi.  25,  when 
in  the  famine  of  Samaria  *  the  fourth  part 
of  a  cab  of  doves'  dung  was  sold  for  five 
pieces  of  silver.'" 

The  following  condensed  passage  from 
this  gentleman's  interesting  volume  is  too 
important  to  be  omitted,  and  describes 
an  entertainment  given  by  a  Persian 
nobleman  of  high  rank  and  office.     **  It 


was  fixed  that  at  the  end  of  Aii^ust  the 
Ameen-ad-Dowlah  was  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  (British)  Ambassador  and 
suite,  and  on  the  day  appointed,  as  is 
usual  in  Persia,  a  messenger  came  to  xu 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  bid 
us  to  the  feast.  I  might  make  use  of 
Scriptural  language  to  commence  my 
narrative : — '  A  certain  man  made  a  great 
supper,  and  bade  many,  and  sent  his  ser- 
vant at  supper  time  to  say  to  them  that 
were  bidden.  Come,  for  all  things  are 
ready,'  Luke  xiv.  16,  17-  The  diffi- 
culty  which  infidels  have  made  to  the 
passage  of  which  this  is  the  commence- 
ment arises  firom  the  apparent  harshness 
of  asking  people  to  an  entertainmeDt, 
and  giving  them  no  option  by  punishing 
them  in  fact  for  their  refusal,  whereas  all 
the  guests  to  whom  the  servant  was  sent 
when  the  supper  was  ready  had  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  were  therefore  pledged 
to  appear  at  the  feast  at  the  hour  when 
they  might  be  summoned.  They  were 
not  taken  unprepared,  and  could  not  in 
consistency  or  decency  plead  any  prior 
engagement.  On  alighting  at  the  hoase 
we  were  conducted  through  mean  and 
obscure  passages  to  a  small  square  court, 
surrounded  by  apartments  which  were 
the  habitation  of  the  women,  who  had  been 
dislodged  on  the  occasion,  and  as  we 
entered  into  a  low  room  we  found  oar  host 
waiting  for  us  with  about  a  dozen  of  his 
friends.  The  ambassador  was  placed  in  the 
comer  of  honour  near  the  window,  and 
the  Ameen-ad-Dowlah  next  to  him  on  his 
left.  The  other  guests  were  arranged 
round  the  room  according  to  their  re- 
spective r^nks,  amongst  whom  was  an 
old  man,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Sem 
family,  whom  they  called  Nawab,  who 
took  his  seat  next  to  the  Ameen-ad-Dow- 
lah. Although  needy  and  without  power 
he  was  always  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  received  a  daily  allowance 
from  the  king,  which  makes  his  case  re- 
semble that  of  Jehoiachin,  2  Kings  xxv. 
30,  for  *  his  allowance  was  a  continual 
allowance  given  him  of  the  king,  a  daily 
rate  all  the  days  of  his  life.'  This  treat- 
ment   b  in  the   true  spirit  of  Asiatic 
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hospitality.  Giving  to  the  Nawab  a  high 
rank  inaociety  is  illustrative  of  the  preced- 
ence given  to  Jchoiachin,  by  *  setting  his 
throne  above  the  throne  of  the  kings  that 
were  with  him  in  Babylon.'  When  a  Per- 
sian enters  a  company,  after  having  left 
hifi  shoes  without,  he  makes  the  usual  salu- 
tation»  Peace  be  unto  you^  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  whole  party,  as  it  were 
saluting  the  house,  Matt.  x.  12,  and  then 
measuring  with  his  eye  the  degree  of  rank 
to  which  he  holds  himself  entitled,  he 
straightway  wedges  himself,  into  the  line 
of  guests  without  offering  any  apology 
for  the  general  disturbance  which  he  pro- 
duces. It  may  be  conceived  that  among 
a  vain  people  the  disputes  which  arise  on 
matters  of  precedence  are  numerous,  and 
it  was  easy  to  observe  by  the  counten- 
ances of  those  present  when  any  one  had 
taken  a  higher  seat  than  that  to  which  he 
vas  entitled.  Mollahs,  the  Persian  scribes, 
are  remarkable  for  their  arrogance  in 
this  respect,  and  they  bring  to  mind  the 
caution  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  the 
Jews  against  their  scribes,  Mark  ix.  Z% 
vhom  among  other  things  1^  characterizes 
as  loving  <  the  uppermost  places  at  feasts.' 
The  master  of  the  entertainment  has,  how* 
ever,  the  privilege  of  placing  any  one  as 
high  in  the  ranks  of  the  assembly  as  he 
may  choose,  and  we  saw  an  instance  of 
it  on  this  occasion ;  for  when  the  com- 
pany was  nearly  full,  the  governor  of  Ka- 
shan,  a  man  of  humble  mien,  although 
of  considerable  rank,  came  in,  and  had 
seated  himself  at  the  lowest  place,  when 
the  Ameen-ad-Dowlah,  after  having  tes- 
tified his  particular  attentions  to  him  by 
numerous  es^pressions  of  welcome,  pointed 
with  his  hand  to  an  upper  seat  in  the  as- 
sembly, to  which  he  desired  him  to  move, 
and  which  he  accordingly  did.  The  strong 
analogy  to  be  discovered  here  between 
the  manner  of  the  Jews,  as  described  by 
our  Saviour  in  the  first  of  the  parables 
mentioned  by  St  Luke,  and  those  of  the 
Persians,  must  be  my  best  apology  for 
quoting  the  whole  passage  at  full  length, 
particularly  as  it  will  more  clearly  point 
out  the  origin  and  more  strongly  incul- 
cate the  moral  of  that  beautiful  antithesis 


with  which  it  closes. — ^  When  thou  art 
bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding  sit  not 
down  in  the  highest  place,  lest  a  more 
honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of 
him,  and  he  that  bade  thee  and  him 
come  and  say  to  thee.  Give  this  man 
place,  and  thou  begin  with  shame  to 
take  the  lowest  place;  but  when  thou 
art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest 
place,  that  when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh 
he  may  say  unto  thee.  Friend,  go  up 
higher;  then  shalt  thou  have  worship 
in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat 
with  thee.  For  whosoever  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.' — The 
dinner  being  over,  the  sky  was  soon 
illumined  by  thousands  of  rockets,  and 
by  a  great  variety  of  artificial  fires. 
During  this  exhibition  we  happened  to 
observe  a  woman  with  her  face  highly 
painted  and  her  head  gaily  dressed,  who 
was  looking  through  a  window  of  one  of 
the  small  upper  rooms  which  opened 
into  the  great  apartment  in  which  we 
were  seated,  and  who  manifested  by  the 
gaiety  of  her  looks  and  the  brilliancy  of 
her  eyes  that  she  was  pleased  with  the 
attention  which  she  had  excited  among 
us.  She  had  not  been  long  there,  how- 
ever, before  the  window  was  hastily  shut, 
and  shortly  after  in  her  stead  appeared 
some  of  the  Ameen's  sons.  This  fair 
person,  whoever  she  was,  made  us  re- 
collect the  history  of  Jezebel,  2  Kings 
ix.  30,  *  how  she  painted  her  face,  and 
dressed  her  head,  and  looked  out  at  a 
window.'" 

When  the  Persians  have  an  audience 
of  their  king  they  approach  him  exactly 
as  David  did  to  Saul,  ''who  stooped 
with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  bowed 
himself,"  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  namely,  not 
touching  the  earth  with  the  face,  but 
bowing  with  their  bodies  placed  at  right 
angles,  the  hands  placed  on  their  knees, 
and  the  legs  somewhat  asunder.  On 
remarkable  occasions  the  prostration  of 
the  face  to  the  earth  is  made,  which 
must  be  the  ''falling  upon  the  face  to 
the  earth  and  worshipping,"  as  Joshua 
did  (v.  14).     They  always  take  off  their 
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shoes,  implying  that  the  ground  which 
Bttrrounds  him  ia  sacred,  and  this  also 
illustrates  the  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua  on  that  occasion,  ^*  Loose  thy 
shoe  from  off  thy  foot,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy."  In  the 
king  of  Persia's  tents  magnificent  paint- 
ings of  needle-work  are  suspended  similar 
to  those  on  the  doors  of  the  great 
mosques  in  Turkey,  which  afford  a  good 
illustration  of  the  *<  hanging  for  the  door 
of  the  tent,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  wrought 
with  needle-work,**  which  was  suspended 
over  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  Exod. 
xxvi.  26. 

Mr  Morier  informs  us,  that  when  he 
was  at  Hamadan  he  observed  every 
morning,  before  the  sun  rose,  a  numerous 
body  of  peasants  collected  with  spades  in 
their  hands,  waiting  to  be  hired  for  the 
dxy  to  work  in  the  fields — a  custom 
which  he  never  observed  in  any  other 
part  of  Asia.  It  reminded  him  of  our 
Saviour's  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the 
vineyard,  particularly  when  passing  the 
place  late  in  the  day  he  found  <'  others 
standing  idle,"  and  remembering  His 
words,  "  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day 
idle?''  In  putting  the  very  same  question 
to  those  labourers,  they  answered  him  in 
the  literal  words  of  our  Saviour,  "Because 
no  man  hath  hired  us." 

These  are  a  few  instances,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  in  another  part  of  the 
present  work  (see  Asia),  of  the  remark- 
able similarity  of  the  manners  of  the 
Persians  and  the  Jews,  and  admirably 
illustrate  various  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings.  There  are  subjects  connected 
with  the  modem  Persians  on  which  we 
cannot  enter,  such  as  their  politeness, 
their  flattery,  their  superstition  about 
comets  and  about  ghools — a  race  of  ima- 
ginary beings  equivalent  to  the  ogres  or 
giants  of  English  nursery  tales,  their 
mode  of  living  in  their  families,  the  con- 
dition of  their  women,  and  their  pecaliar 
and  national  habits.  In  summing  up  his 
character  of  the  modem  population  of 
Persia,  Sir  John  Malcolm  describes  them 
generally  as  a  handsome,  active,   and 


robust  race  of  meil,  brave  as  a  nation, 
though  the  exhibitions  of  their  valour 
have  greatly  depended  on  the  conduct  and 
abilities  of  their  leaders,  a  people  whose 
vices  are  more  prominent  than  their 
virtues,  and  compelled  by  the  nature  of 
their  government  to  have  recourse  on 
every  occasion  to  art  or  violence,  which 
makes  them  alternately  submissive  and 
tyrannical. "  There  is  perhaps  no  country,*' 
says  this  distinguished  writer  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  truly  valuable  work,  '*  in 
which  so  much  of  the  immorality  of  its  in- 
habitants can  be  referred  to  a  bad  system  of 
internal  administration  as  Persia.  This 
reflection,  though  it  may  mitigate  the  sense 
we  entertain  of  the  depravity  of  indivi- 
duals, leaves  but  little  hope  of  their 
amendment,  for  it  is  evident  that  can 
alone  be  effected  by  the  concurrence  of 
many  radical  changes,  with  a  complete 
alteration  in  their  practical  condition — ^an 
event  which  neither  their  past  history 
nor  present  state  can  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate." 

PETHOR,  the  birth-place  or  residence 
of  the  prophet  Balaam,  Numb.  xxii.  5. 
The  inspired  historian  informs  us  that 
Balak,  king  of  the  Moabites,  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  the  Israelites  in  his 
territories  during  their  march  to  the 
Promised  Land,  sent  messengers  *'  unto 
Balaam,  the  son  of  fieor,  to  Pethor, 
which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the 
children  of  his  people,  to  call  him,  saying. 
Behold,  there  is  a  people  come  out  from 
Egypt,  behold,  they  cover  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  they  abide  over  against  me." 
This  precise  explanation,  of  the  river  of 
the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people^ 
rather  confuses  than  elucidates  the  locality 
of  Pethor,  and  on  this  account  the  read- 
ing in  a  considerable  number  of  ancient 
Hebrew  manuscripts  is  preferred,  which, 
instead  of  beni-ammOj  or  children  of  his 
peopUy  gives  Beni^Ammon^  or  Children 
oj  Ammon,  The  river  of  the  Ammonites 
was  the  Euphrates,  and  Pethor  was  a 
town  on  that  river  in  Mesopotamia.  We 
learn  in  two  other  passages  that  Balaam 
came  from  Aram-Naharaim,  or  Mesopo- 
tamia, Numb,  xxiii.  7  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  4. 
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PHARATHONI,  atown  of  the  tribe 
of  EphraizQ  possessed  by  Bacchidesy  de- 
sigDated  by  that  name  Id  the  First  Book  of 
the  Maccabees  (ix.  50),  and  called  Para- 
thoD  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (xii.  15). 

PHARPAR^ariverofDamascus  men- 
tioned by  Naaman  in  conjunction  with 
Abana  as  *'  better  than  all  the  waters  of* 
Israel,"  2  Ejngs  v.  ]  2.  It  was  and  still 
is  a  branch  of  the  river  Barrady  at 
Damascus,  for  travellers  mention  only 
one  stream  which  waters  that  city.  The 
Barrady  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Anti- 
libanus,  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
town  receives  the  river  Zebdenii  after 
which  it  rolls  with  increased  volume 
through  the  city  and  its  surrounding 
gardens  and  orchards  in  a  diversified  and 
'picturesque  manner.  In  its  passage 
through  Daoiascus  it  divides  itself  into 
four  principal  streams,  which  supply  the 
innumerable  rills  and  fountains  of  that 
magnificent  seat  of  Oriental  splendour, 
luxury,  and  beauty,  and  cause  it  to  be 
considered  the  site  of  Eden  by  the  in- 
habitants. It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
although  there  is  only  one  river,  properly 
speaking,  at  Damascus,  nevertheless,  be- 
fore the  Barrady  reaches  that  city  it  re- 
ceives another  stream,  which  may  per- 
haps be  considered  one  of  its  sources, 
<  and  this  was  probably  one  of  the  rivers 
which  were  held  to  be  superior  in  the 
partial  eyes  of  Naaman  to  all  the  waters 
of  Israel.  The  Barrady  nearly  exhausts 
itself  in  watering  Damascus,  but  its 
branches  again  unite  below  the  city,  and 
the  weakened  river  struggles  onward  till 
it  is  finally  lost  in  the  desert  called 
El  Mardj.  The  river,  before  it  divides 
into  the  four  streams  at  Damascus,  which 
are  considered  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise 
by  those  who  fix  on  that  locality,  is  a 
broad  and  rapid  stream,  not  generally 
fordable,  and,  although  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  Jordan  for  size  or  import- 
ance either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  it  pre^ 
^nts  a  more  interesting  aspect  to  the 
traveller  from  the  varied  scenery  and  the 
^ch  cultivation  of  its  banks.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  river  was  either 


the  Abana  or  Pharpar  mentioned  by 
Naamao»  but  it  is  difiicult  to  •'determine 
the  one  or  the  other  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  neither  of  the  Scripture 
names  are  now  recognised  at  Damascus, 
though  its  '*  waters"  are  not  less  extolled 
by  the  present  inhabitants  than  they 
were  by  the  Syrian  warrior.  If  the 
Pharpar  was  one  of  the  streams  which 
enter  the  Barrady  before  it  approaches 
the  city,  the  Zebdeni  seems  the  most 
likely  to  be  the  one  indicated,  but  if 
otherwise,  we  may  perhaps  be  satisfied 
that  the  stream  called  Nahr  el  Berde 
is  intended,  which  also  rises  in  Anti- 
libanus,  and  passing  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  Damascus  joins  the  Barrady  as 
its  exhausted  stream  advances  after 
having  supplied  the  city.  See  Abana 
and  Damascus. 

PHAZ.     See  Uphaz. 

PHENICE,  a  port  so  called  ia  the 
island  of  Crete,  which  St  Luke  tells  us 
lay  '*  toward  the  south-west  and  north- 
west," Acts  xxvii.  12.  Its  common  name 
was  Phcenictis  or  Phoenix. 

PHENICE,  or  Phcenicia,  the  country 
on  the  sea  coast  north  of  Judea  includ- 
ing Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  name  Phoe- 
nicia is  not  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  it  is  written  Phenice  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  The  Hebrew  always  reads 
Canaan,  and  designates  the  Phoenicians, 
who  were  divided  into  the  various  tribes 
of  Canansei  or  Canaanites,  Amorites  or 
Emoraei,  Chittim,'  Jebusites,  Pherisites 
or  Perizzites,  Hivites  or  Cliivsei,  as 
Canaanites,  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Philistines,  who  settled  in  the  plains 
on  the  south-west  coast.  Phenice  or 
Phoenicia  was  sometimes  made  to  de- 
signate  all  the  maritime  countries  of 
Judea  and  Syria,  while  Canaan  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Philistines  and  even  to 
the  Amalekites ;  at  other  times  Phenice, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  are  often  promis- 
cuously used  for  each  other,  particularly 
the  first  and  second.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  jthat  the  whole  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  Libanus  to  the  vicinity 
of  Egypti  was  inhabited    by  people  of 
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different  origin  before  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  that  country,  and 
those  tribes  or  nations  lost  part  of  their 
possessions  by  the  conquest  of  Joshua, 
who  put  the  Israelites  in  possession  of 
the  middle  part  of  their  coast  from  Jam- 
nia  to  Mount  Carmel.  But  when  the 
Israelites,  or  rather  the  Ten  Tribes,  were 
carried  into  captivity,  the  portion  of  the 
country  occupied  by  those  tribes  reverted 
to  its  former  masters,  who  reunited  it  to 
-their  ancient  dominions.  From  this  time 
the  Phoenicians  and  Philistines  were  so 
mingled  that  they  were  considered  the 
same  people.  The  whole  coast  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  origi- 
nally called  Phenicef  from  its  abounding 
in  date  trees  in  a  country  not  very  re- 
markable for  its  fertility. 

Strabo  makes  Phoenicia  comi^ence 
towards  the  north  at  the  town  of  Ortho- 
sia,  to  the  south-west  of  Aradus,  but 
Ptolemy  extends  it  a  little  farther  to  the 
north,  and  removes  it  to  the  river  Eleu- 
therus,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a  small 
distance  north-east  of  Aradus.  It  oc- 
cupies the  coast  of  the  southern  part  of 
Syria,  and  extends  from  about  the  35th 
degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  32^ 
5(V ;  its  breadth  from  the  coast  is  very 
inconsiderable.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  north  and 
east,  by  Judea  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west.  On  the 
coast  of  Phenice  were  Tripolis,  Byblus, 
Berytus,  Sidon,  Sarepta,  Tyre,  and  other 
towns,  but  Sidon  may  be  properly  called 
the  Phoenician  capital.  The  province 
was  considerably  extended  in  the  times 
of  Christianity,  when  it  included  Damas- 
cus and  .  Palmyra.  St  Matthew,  who 
wrote  his  Gospel  either  in  Hebrew  or 
Syriac,  mentions  the  Syro-Phoenician 
woman,  as  she  is  called  by  St  Mark,  as 
a  Canaanite,  but  St  Mark's  designation 
of  Syro-Phoenician,  or  a  Phoenician  of 
Syria,  is  appropriate,  because  Phenice 
was  then  a  province  and  a  part  of  S3rria, 
and  it  also  distinguished  its  people  from 
the  Phoenicians  of  Africa,  or  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Phenice,  or  Phoenicia  Proper,  even  in 


its  most  flourishing  state,  was  one  of  the 
smallest  countries  of  antiquity,  nor  do 
the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  ever 
aimed  at  foreign  conquest.  They  were 
a  nation  of  merchants  and  navigators, 
not  of  warriors,  and  their  exertions  tended 
to  promote  the  blessings  of  commerce 
instead  of  the  triumphs  of  victory.  The 
country  they  inhabited  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nowhere 
more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  in 
breadth ;  but  this  limited  line  of  coast  is 
rich  in  bays  and  harbours,  and  is  skirted 
by  the  lofty  mountain  range  of  the  Li- 
banus,  many  parts  of  which  run  out  into 
the  sea  and  form  promontories,  the  An- 
tilibanus  stretching  easterly  towards  Sy- 
ria. The  heights  of  these  mountains 
were  in  ancient  times  covered  with  forests, 
which  supplied  the  Phoenicians  with 
materials  for  the  construction  of  their 
fleets  and  habitations.  The  sea,  breaking 
with  great  fury  against  the  rocky  shore, 
has  probably  in  remote  ages  separated 
some  of  these  promontories  from  the 
mainland,  and  these  detachments  now 
form  little  islands  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  continent,  which  formerly,  like 
the  continent,  were  populously  inhabited, 
and  were  covered  with  flourishing  cities. 
To  quote  the  fine  description  of  Heeren — 
"  Aradus  (the  Arvath  of  the  Scriptures), 
the  most  northern  frontier  city  of  Phoe- 
nicia, was  built  on  one  of  these  islands, 
and  opposite  to  it  on  the  mainland  was 
Antaradus,  which  derived  its  name  from 
.it.  About  eighteen  miles  to  the  south  of 
this  stood,  and  still  stands,  Tripolis ;  and 
at  a  like  distance  Byblus,  with  the  tem- 
ple of  Adonis,  and  again,  farther  south, 
Berytus.  Keeping  along  the  coast  we 
come  to  Sidon  at  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance, and  finally,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles  farther,  at  the  extreme  southern 
boundary  of  the  country,  was  erected 
upon  another  island  the  stately  Tyre,  the 
queen  of  Phoenician  cities.  The  space 
between  thesf  places  was  covered  with  a 
number  of  towns  of  less  import,  but 
equally  the  abode  of  industry,  and  widely 
celebrated  for  their  arts  and  manufactures. 
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Among  these  were  Sarepta,  Orthosia, 
and  many  others,  forming,  as  it  were, 
one  unbroken  city,  extending  along  the 
whole  line  of  coast,  and  over  the  islands, 
and  which,  with  the  harbours  and  sea- 
ports, and  the  numerous  fleets  lying 
within  them,  must  have  afforded  altoge- 
ther a  spectacle  scarcely  to  be  equalled 
in  the  world,  and  must  have  excited  in 
the  strangers  who  visited  them  the  high- 
est idea  of  the  opulence,  the  power,  and 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  inhabitants." 
To  this  beautiful  sketch  by  the  German 
historian  nothing  need  be  added ;  it  de- 
scribes in  the  most  vivid  manner  a  line 
of  coast  which  now  exhibits  a  singular 
contrast  to  its  former  prosperity,  inhabited 
by  a  people  the  most  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity for  commercial  enterprise,  whose 
barks  first  crossed  the  stormy  ocean  in 
the  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  and 
discovery,  and  who  even  visited  the 
(to  them)  remote  island  of  Britain  for  tin, 
and  who  are  supposed  by  some  learned 
antiquarians  to  have  originated  the  name 
of  the  most  enlightened  country  of  mo- 
dern times.  The  Phoenicians  attempted 
no  empire  but  that  of  the  sea ;  for  many 
ages  they  had  no  rivals;  as  merchants 
they  engrossed  all  the  commerce  of  the 
western  world,  and  as  navigators  they 
were  not  excelled  for  boldness,  expe- 
rience, and  enterprise  in  ancient  times. 
They  not  only  had  voyaged  to  the  Bri- 
tish isles  long  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  but  they  extended  their 
commercial  relations  to  all  accessible 
parts  of  the  then  known  world.  They 
visited  Spain  and  other  countries  within 
and  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  Sea.  In  all  these  countries  they 
had  settlements  and  correspondents,  and 
they  thus  exercised  the  great  essentials 
of  trade  to  the  very  letter,  namely,  im- 
portation, exportation,  and  transportation. 
But  besides  their  maritime  commerce, 
their  vicinity  to  Syria,  which  had  a  very 
considerable  and  regular  trade  with  the 
more  eastern  countries,  induced  them  to 
traffic  in  various  foreign  commodities, 
the  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  which 


their  own  limited  country  could  not  sup- 
ply, and  they  had  therefore  an  extensive 
inland  trade  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  As- 
syria, Babylonia,  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
even  India.  In  a  word,  the  more  we 
investigate  the  history  of  this  wonderful 
people,  the  more  will  we  be  impressed 
with  an  idea  of  their  wealth,  and  how 
deservedly  their  merchants  ar^  described 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  equal  to 
princes. 

It  is  truly  amazing,  when  we  consider 
that  tne  country  of  the  Phoenicians  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  the  narrow  strip 
just  described,  how  it  was  that  they  could 
furnish  the  supplies  of  people  in  the  plant- 
ing of  their  numerous  colonies  for  which 
they  made  prodigious  exertions,  and  yet 
not  depopulate  themselves.  This  coun- 
try, moreover,  though  small,  was  the 
great  storehouse  of  the  ancient  world  for 
a  considerable  period ;  in  it  was  to  be 
found  every  thing  which  could  supply 
the  necessities  or  minister  to  the  luxuries 
of  mankind;  and  these  they  distri- 
buted to  foreign  nations  in  the  manner 
which  they  deemed  most  convenient  for 
their  own  interests.  Their  territory  was 
so  small  that  it  could  afford  little  ex- 
port of  their  own  growth,  and  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  wanted  than  abounded 
with  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  their 
ships  were  their  messengers  to  every 
clime,  and  brought  in  abundance  those 
stores  which  nature  had  denied  them  in 
their  own.  In  connection  with  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Phoenicians,  their  voyages 
in  the  service  of  Solomon  ought  not  to 
be  omitted,  nor  that  long  voyage  which 
some  of  them  are  said  to  have  under- 
taken in  the  service  of  Pharaoh- Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  round  Africa,  sailing  out 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  returning  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  To  discourage 
other  nations  from  attempting  to  rival  or 
dispute  with  them  in  commerce  the  Phoe- 
nicians practised  piracy,  and  pretended 
to  be  at  war  with  those  whom  they  met 
when  they  thought  themselves  superior 
in  strength. 

There  have  been  various  conjectures 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Phoenicians. 
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Some  allege,  and  with  great  probability, 
that  they  were  originally  settled  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  Bahrein   islands, 
Tyrus  and  Arad,  that  thence  they  mi- 
grated to  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea, 
and  thence  into  Syria,  where  they  fixed 
themselves  along  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean.    Arabia  was  probably  the 
native  country  of  all  the  Semetic  tribes 
in  general,  although  in  other  regions,  in- 
fluenced by  local  circumstances,   they 
adopted  a  diflerent  mode  of  life  from 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  their  sandy  deserts.    Some  contend 
that  they  were  originally  Canaanites,  the 
name  by  which  they  are  designated  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  that  in  process 
of  time  they  became  intermingled  with 
foreigners — ^the  natural  result  of  their 
intercourse  with  other  countries.    Bo- 
chart,  whose  opinions  are  supported  by 
Heidegger,  maintains  that  the  Canaan- 
ites were  ashamed  of  their  name  on  ac- 
count of  the  curse  pronounced  on  their 
progenitor  Canaan — ^that  they  were  dis- 
mayed by  the  wars  which  had  been  waged 
against  them  with  vigour  and  success 
because    they    were    Canaanites  —  and 
therefore,  to  avoid  both  ignominy  and 
danger,  they  assumed  the  names  of  Phoe- 
nicians, Syrians,  Syro-Phoenicians,  and 
Assyrians.     Heeren,  while  he  inclines  to 
the  belief  that  they  came  originally  from 
Egypt,  considers  them  not  as  a  distinct 
people,  but  as  composed  of  Syrian  tribes 
which  had  settled  on  the  coasts,  apd  as- 
serts that  no  ancient  writer  e^er  dis- 
tinguishes them  by  name  from  them. 
The  mythological  writers  have   traced 
the  origin  of  their  name  to  a  Phcenix, 
son  of  Agenor,  or  to  another  Phoenix, 
the  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya.  Bochart, 
on  the  other  hand,  conjectures  that  the 
Phcenicians  had  been  called  Beni-Anak^ 
or  the  Children  of  Anak^  in  ancient  times, 
and  that  the  beth  being  sbflened,  Beni- 
Anak  was  changed  into  Phenak^  in  the 
plural  Phenaktm^  from  which  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  formed  Phcenices.    But  Mig- 
Dot  alleges  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur 
to  the  word  heni,  because  the  Egyptians 
always  prefixed  theartidepAeto  words,  so 


that  instead  ofEnakim  tbey  would  read 
Fenakim  or  Phonacim,     In  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  Phoenicians,  this  learned 
writer  endeavours  to  show  that  a  new 
colony  of  Canaanites  arrived  in  Pales- 
tine, which  drove  the  more  ancient  inha- 
bitants towards  the  north ;  and  in  proof 
of  this  he  refers  to  the  12th  and  13th 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  These 
new  Canaanites  he  supposes  to  have  been 
those  whom  some  authors  have  distip- 
guished  by  the  appellation  of  Eff^tian 
Shepherdsy  and  who,  having  been  driven 
from  the  country  which  they  had  ooce 
possessed,  returned  again  to  Palestine, 
and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians.   The  departure  of  those  Shep- 
herds from  Egypt  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  before  the  arrival  of  Joseph  in  that 
country  (see  Egypt).     They  re-entered 
the  country  of  Canaan,  from  which  about 
three  centuries  before  they  had  departed 
for  Egypt,  and  settled  towards  the  south 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea*    Here, 
argues  the  Abbe  Mignot,  they  multiplied 
80  rapidly  that  they  were  compelled  to 
extend  their  frontiers,  and  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  sea  coast  which  the  former 
inhabitants  had  vacated,  while  some  of 
them  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Jordan.     There  they  also  multiplied  so 
rapidly  that  the  country,  which  in  the 
time  of  Jacob  was  almost  destitute  of  in- 
habitants to  cultivate  the  soil,  was  inha- 
bited by  a  race  which  terrified  the  spies 
of  Moses  by  the  number  of  their  cities 
and  the  power  of  those  who  possessed 
them.     Another  French  author  conjec- 
tures that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  also 
called  Erythreans,  were  descended  from 
Esau  or  Edom,  and  that  the  Jews  con- 
sidered them  as  brethren.     The  reply  of 
the  Abbe  Mignot  comprehends  the  fol- 
lowing propositions.     1.  That  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  country  to  which  the 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Phoenicia  were 
founded  and  first  inhabited  by  the  de-  ^ 
scendants  of  Canaan.    2.  That  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  while  they 
were  called  Phcenicians  by  the  Grreeks, 
are  named  Canaanites  in  the  original 
Hebrew  Scriptures.    3.  That  the  Sep- 
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tuagint  translators  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
persaaded  that  the  Phoenicians  were  Ca- 
naanites,  as  they  often  express  the  He- 
brew word  Kenani  by  those  of  ^f^mM^  and 
^oiPtffir»:,  or  Phoenicians.  4.  That  the 
Phoenicians  styled  themselves  Canaanites. 
5.  That  some  ancient  authors,  such  as 
Sancboniatho  and  his  translator,  Philo 
of  Byblus,  assure  us  thai  Chna,  or 
Canaan,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion 
beyond  mere  theory  on  a  subject  which 
supplies  us  with  few  materials,  and  the 
migration  of  rude  hordes  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  mankind  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively little  consequence.  Our  attention 
will  be  mof  e  profitably  directed  in  con- 
sidering the  condition  and  government 
of  this  celebrated  people,  their  extensive 
colonies,  and  their  commerce  by  land  and 
sea. 

As  far  as  the  light  of  history  carries 
us  back  into  ancient  times,  we  find  a 
nomber  of  single  cities  in  Syria  with  the 
territory  around  each  forming  a  monar- 
chical government  Some,  indeed,  ac- 
quired a  decided  preponderance,  and 
their  kings  assumed  a  superior  degree  of 
authority,  but  this  generally  extended 
no  farther  than  the  exaction  of  tribute 
and  subsidies,  without  depriving  those 
subjected  cities  of  their  princes.  This 
was  the  basis  of  the  Phoenician  govern- 
ment, and  the  ^country  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  Persian  monarchy  never 
became  one  state,  small  and  narrow  as 
Phoenicia  was,  but  was  divided  into  va- 
rious kingdoms — ^those  of  Sidon,  Tyre, 
Aradus,  Qerytus,  and  Byblus.  Allied 
cities,  however,  were  common  in  Phoe- 
nicia, and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
at  certain  times  all  the  cities  formed  one 
confederation,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Sidon  and  afterwards  Tyre.  In  the  time 
of  Joshua  we  find  such  alliances  common 
among  those  cities  (ii.  1 — 5),  and  the 
necessity  of  a  common  defence  from 
foreign  attack,  which  they  could  not 
withstand  separately,  would  lead  to  this 
result.  A  common  religion — the  worship 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  the  national  and 


colonial  deity  of  the  Phcenicians,  would 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  connection 
between  them.  There  must  have  always 
been  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
government  of  the  mother  countries  and 
the  colonies,  and  it  is  natural  that  cities 
inhabited  by  one  people,  and  often  com- 
pelled to  struggle  against  their  common 
and  powerful  enemies,  should  form  mu- 
tual alliances,  at  the  head  of  which  would 
be  placed  the  mightiest,  as  in  the  case  of 
Tyre,  which  even  afler  the  subjection  of 
Phoenicia  to  Assyria  and  Persia  still 
preserved  its  rank,  and  was  always  consi- 
dered the  chief  city  of  the  country.  Each 
Phoenician  city  had  its  own  government* 
and  was  independent  of  its  neighbour. 
The  authority  was  invested  in  hereditary 
kings,  who,  instead  of  being  despotic,  were 
so  strictly  limited  in  their  regal  power 
that  it  was  rendered  almost  republican, 
and  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  that  despotism 
could  have  existed  for  so  many  cen- 
turies in  commercial  states,  which  could 
only  prosper  in  the  atmosphere  of  poli- 
tical liberty.  Next  to  the  kings  were 
the  Phoenician  magistrates,  who  conjoint- 
ly with  their  sovereigns  sent  ambassa- 
dors. At  certain  periods  a  general  con- 
gress of  the  great  Phoenician  cities  was 
held,  when  the  kings  in  council  delibe- 
rated on  the  common  afiairs  of  the  con- 
federacy* "  There  is  no  question,"  ob- 
serves Heeren,  "  but  the  authority  of  the 
monarchs  was  very  essentially  limited 
by  religion.  The  priests  in  those  states 
formed  a  numerous  and  powerful  class, 
and  seem  to  have  stood  next  in  rank  to 
the  kings.  Sicharbas,  or  Sicbaeus,  the 
chief  priest  of  the  principal  temple,  was 
the  husband  of  Dido,  and  brother-in-law 
of  King  Pygmalion.  His  persecution 
and  death  by  the  latter  gave  rise  to  those 
serious  commotions  which  ended  in  the 
emigration  of  that  numerous  colony  which 
founded  the  city  of  Carthage.  The  po- 
litical influence  of  the  Phoenician  priests 
among  the  Jews,  which  caused  a  revo- 
lution in  the  state,  is  well  known.  Among 
a  people  like  the  Phoenicians,  where  every 
thing  so  much  depended  on  sanctuaries 
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and  re1igioD,the  priesthood  could  scarcely 
fail  to  have  a  large  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, though  we  are  not  in  a  situation 
to  determine  precisely  its  extent." 

Let  us  now  attend  more  minutely  to  the 
colonies  and  foreign  possessions  of  the 
Phcenicians.  They  enjoyed  the  sea  trade 
ofthe  Mediterranean  for  centuries  without 
any  foreign  competitor,  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  less  entangled  in  commer- 
cial wars  than  their  descendants  the  Car- 
thaginians. Yet  they  did  not  keep  clear 
of  war  altogether,  and  they  very  early 
adopted  the  system  of  hiring  troops  from 
Upper  and  Lesser  Asia  to  fight  their 
battles.  The  Phoenician  states  fiirnished 
their  contingent  forces,  both  land  and 
marine,  and  it  was  of  those  mercenary 
troops  that  the  garrison  of  Tyre  was 
composed.  Hence  the  statement  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel — "  They  of  Persia,  of 
Lydia,  and  of  Lycia,  were  thy  warriors ; 
they  banged  their  shields  and  helmet  in 
thee ;  they  of  Arvad  were  in  thine  army, 
and  kept  watch  before  the  gates ;  they 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  towers, 
and  have  thus  made  thee  illustrious." 
By  employing  hired  troops  for  these 
purposes  the  Phcenicians  devoted  them- 
selves solely  to  commerce  and  coloniza- 
tion. The  situation  of  their  country  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  extend 
their  territory  in  Asia  by  conquest,  but 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  opened 
to  them  an  extensive  range,  and  of  these 
none  seems  to  have  had  greater  attrac- 
tion than  the  nearest — ^the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, on  which  the  Tyrians  established 
themselves  and  made  it  one  of  their  pro- 
vinces. The  city  of  Cittium  was  here 
their  principal  settlement,  but  they  had 
colonists  in  other  cities  of  the  island. 
The  Phcenicians  had  colonies  in  Spain, 
and  all  round  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  they  came  at  last  to  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  and  even  went  beyond. them, 
but  in  every  part  their  colonies  were  con- 
fined to  the  sea-coast,  and  all  their  towns 
owed  their  foundation  to  commerce. 
Their  settlements  were  comparatively  rare 
on  the  great  islands  of  the  western  Me- 
diterranean, Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which 


they  seem  to  have  regarded  chiefly  u  sta- 
tions for  their  more  distant  navigatioQ. 
They  ceded  voluntarily,  as  it  were,  to 
the  Greeks  many  countries  which  in  high 
antiquity  they  seem  to  have  colonized. 
They  left  to  them  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Black  Sea,  Southern 
Italy,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Siciliao 
coast,  and  they  rarely  interfered  with 
them  on  the  shores  of  France  ^the  an- 
cient Gaul.  But  they  never  suffered 
Greek  settlements  in  their  colonial  do- 
minions, where  in  general  they  woald 
not  endure  foreigners,  and  this  probably 
originated  the  stories  of  their  sacrificing 
strangers  to  their  gods,  which  the  PhoBni- 
cians  industriously  circulated  themselves 
to  prevent  foreigners  from  entering  their 
'  settlements.  The  period  at  which  the  Phoe- 
nician colonies  were  founded  can  only 
be  conjectured  in  a  general  manner,  that 
of  Carthage  even  being  uncertain.  There 
are  facts  which  prove  that  fifteen  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era  their  co- 
lonies had  crossed  the  seas.  The  founda- 
tion of  most  of  these,  however,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  Phoenician  his- 
tory, when  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
Tyre  were  most  extensive,  which  wa^ 
from  the  reign  of  David  to  that  of  Cy- 
rus. 

Besides  the  island  of  Cyprus,  nearly 
all  the  cities  of  which  we  are  informed 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  were  of  Phoenician 
origin,  this  wonderful  people  colonized 
Crete,  and  traces  of  them  are  preserved 
in  the  mythology  of  that  island.  They 
located  themselves  on  the  smaller  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  the  Sporides  and  the 
Cydades.  They  had  settlements  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  and  a  considerable  esta- 
blishment in  the  island  of  Thasos  on  the 
Thracian  coast,  having  discovered  in  one 
of  their  voyages  that  the  mountains  of 
this  island  abounded  in  gold,  and  here 
they  founded  mines  of  which  Herodo- 
tus informs  us  he  saw  the  shafts  and 
galleries.  Traces  of  them  are  found  in 
the  west  and  even  in  the  north-west  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Propontis,  in  Pisidia  and 
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Caria.  But  they  appear  to  have  had  no 
Colonies  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  for  it  was 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Egyptians 
to  suffer  no  vessels  either  of  their  own  or 
of  foreigners  to  enter  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile.  To  compensate  for  this,  however, 
we  are  informed  by  Herodotus  that  they 
bad  a  large  settlement  in  the  capital  of 
Egypt  itself,  one  entire  quarter  of  Mem- 
phis being  inhabited  by  Phoenicians.  It 
is  singular  that  there  is  not  the  least  trace 
of  any  PhoBnician  settlement  in  Italy, 
and  yet  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the 
anxiety  of  their  descendants  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  establish  themselves  on  the 
Italiaji  coasts,  and  the  efforts  made  to 
prevent  it,  in  the  old  commercial  treaties 
between  Rome  and  Carthage.  Heeren 
conjectures  that  it  was  probably  the 
Etruscans,  rather  than  the  Greeks,  who 
prevented  their  effecting  any  settlement 
in  Italy,  or  perhaps  the  same  cause  which 
led  them  to  retire  from  Asia  Minor  kept 
them  out  of  that  country,  because  the 
principal  direction  of  their  sea  trade  lay 
in  other  regions  which  they  considered 
more  productive  and  important;  or  it  may 
have  been  an  actual  expulsion  from  the 
islands  in  the  eastern,  which  turned  their 
attention  to  those  in  the  western  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  Phoenicians  had  colonies  in  Sar- 
dinia, an  island  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  desirous  of  securing  on  ac- 
count of  their  intercourse  with  Spain, 
making  it  and  Sicily  stations  at  which 
their  ships  touched  on  their  long  voyages. 
But  they  never  pretended  to  the  do- 
minion of  Sardinia,  which  their  Cartha- 
ginian descendants  obtained,  and  they 
appear  to  have  thought  it  enough  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  island.  The 
Balearic  Islands  lay  in  their  way,  and, 
according  to  a  statement  of  Diodorus 
Si  cuius,  they  were  first  occupied  by  the 
Phcenicians  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  building  of  Carthage;  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine 
whether  this  author  speaks  of -the  proper 
Phoenicians  or  of  the  Carthaginians,  as 
both  are  often  blended  together  by  an- 
cient writers  from  their  common  origin. 
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Spain   was   to   the  Phoenicians  what 
Peru  has  been  to  modern  Spain ;  it  was 
their  chief  colonial  country,  the  great 
object  of  their  navigation,  the  chief  seat  of 
their  commerce.     Their  principal  settle- 
ments were  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
present  Andalusia,  on  both  sides  of  the 
strait,  ft'om  the  mouths  of  the  Anas  (Gua- 
diana)  on  both  sides  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
to  the  firontiers  of  Granada,  and  even 
Marcia.     The   aborigines   intermingled 
with  the  Asiatic  colonists,  and  gave  rise 
along  the  coast  to  a  mixed  race  called 
the  Bastuli.     In  this  district,  according 
to  some  authors,  the  celebrated  and  much 
disputed  Tarshish,  or  Tartessus,  and  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  are  to  be  sought. 
Heeren  conjectures  that   if  there  ever 
was  a  city  of  Tartessus,  it  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  probably  the 
most  ancient,  of  the  Phoenician  colonies. 
We  here  quote  the  learned  Professor's 
observations  on  the  inland  city  of  Gades, 
or   Gadeix,   and    Carteia.     **  It  was   a 
ruling  maxim  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  well 
as  of  the  Carthaginians,*'  he  observes,  "to 
choose  islands  at  a  short  distance  firom 
the  continent  for  their  settlements,  these 
proving  the  most  secure  staples  for  their 
wares.     This  custom  they  observed  in 
Spain.     At  a  very  small  distance  from 
the  coast,  and  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, are  situated  two  small  islands  in 
the   Atlantic   Ocean.     The    largest    of 
these  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  from  its  situation  and  state 
left  them  nothing  to  wish  for.    Here,  on 
the  most  remote  point  of  the  known 
world,  beyond  which  all  was  viewless 
except  the  unmeasurable  waste  of  ocean, 
did  they  fix  their  abode^  and  built  upon 
the   two  islands   a  city  which   became 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world, 
dad  which,  favoured  by  its  happy  situa« 
tion,  has  continued  such,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  political  and  commercial  re- 
volutions that  have  taken  place,  up  to 
the   present   day.      This  enterprise,   so 
justly  celebrated  in  their  annals,  was  also 
sung  by  the  poets,  who  make  the  islands 
of  Gades  and  Erythea,  where  reigned  the 
triple-bodied  Geryon,  the  furthest  point 
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of  the  expedition  of  the  Tynan  Her- 
cules. To  him  indeed  was  dedicated  the 
cenovned  temple  built  at  the  northern 
^tremity  of  the  largest  island,  and  which 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  th^  moat  venerable  mo- 
numents of  antiquity.  A  third  city, 
equally  remarkable*  and  whose  name 
alone  betrays  its  Phoenician  origin,  was 
Carteia.  It  would  be  4i^ult  to  deter<« 
mijae  accurately  its  site ;  it  may,  how- 
.ever,  be  regarded  as  certain  that  it  stood 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Gib- 
raltar, probably  near  to  Algiziras.  Its 
situation,  too,  led  it  to  be  called  Calpe  i 
at  least  there  seem  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  city  so  frequently  men- 
tioned under  this  name  was  no  other 
than  Carteia.  Of  the  remaining  cities, 
Malacca  and  Hispalis,  the  present  Ma- 
laga and  Seville,  best  deserve  notice. 
The  first  derives  its  name  from  the  ex- 
cellent salt  fish  which  it  exported  in 
large  quantities ;  the  second  was  built 
on  the  Guadalquivir,  at  the  point  to 
which  the  tide  ran  up,  and  where  it  was 
navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  bur* 
then.  These  were  the  principal  places, 
but  besides  these  the  country  was  every- 
where strewed  over  with  Phoenician  vil- 
lages, and  altogether,  as  it  were,  PhcB" 
nicitmUedL  According  to  Strabo,  there 
were  here  above  two  hundred  places  said 
to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
though  even  many  may  have  been  Car- 
thaginian, yet  they  could  only  be  few 
compared  to  the  whole." 

The  Pillars  of  Hercules  undoubtedly 
appear  to  have  formed  the  boundaries  of 
the  world  as  known  to  the  ancients.  Be* 
yond  these  and  beyond  Gades  all  was 
enveloped  in  the  greatest  obscurity, 
which  the  Phoenicians  endeavoured  to 
increase  by  a  mjrsterious  secrecy,  ^roe 
of  the  ancient  writers  spread  abroad  a 
tradition  respecting  a  large  island  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  which  the  Phoenicians  planted 
colonies.  This  tradition  probably  refers 
to  Madeira,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  proper  Phoenicians  ever  reached  that 
island,  and  whether  this  tradition  may 


not  rather  relate  to  their  Cavthaginian 
descendants,  who  founded  a  colony  there* 
Yet  Diodorus  speaks  almost  positively 
of  the  fact,  and  the  circumstanGe  of  the 
Phoenicians  having  studiously  east  a  veil 
of  mystery  over  the  Fortunate  Islanda 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  is  some- 
thing like  a  confirmation.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  had  several  settlements 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  Spain  and  in 
the  Scilly  Islands,  of  which  no  definite 
accounts  have  been  preserved.  Never* 
theless,  it  was  beyond  them  to  sail  to 
America.  They  could  circumnavigate 
Africa*  and  penetrate  to  the  eastern  sea* 
but  their  navigation  even  in  its  most 
flourishing  state,  like  that  of  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  and  even  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  coasts.  Heeren  approprt* 
ately  observes,  that  if  any  accident  had 
driven  a  Phoenician  ship  to  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  it  would  have  been  impoaaible 
to  have  turned  the  discovery  to  any  ad-* 
vantage. 

The  Phoenicians  had  numerous  colonies 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  in  after 
times  the  territory  of  Carthage,  or  tjbe 
present  Tunis.  They  were  chiefly  settled 
about  the  central  part,  which  attracted 
them  by  its  situation  and  great  fertility* 
The  subsequent  prosperity  of  these  places 
is  a  dear  proof  of  the  prudent  foresight 
of  this  wonderful  people.  All  this  coast 
was  covered  with  a  chain  of  colonial  cities* 
of  which  Utica  was  the  most  ancient- 
Reverting  to  Asia,  we  find  traces  of  the 
Phoenicians  both  in  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  Gul6.  The  access  to  the  latter 
was  indeed  closed  for  a  time  by  the  £* 
(Jomites,  also  a  commercial  and  extensive 
nation,  with  whom  every  reader  of  sacred 
history  knows  the  Jews  held  no  fi'iendly 
intercourse,  and  who  themselves  possessed 
the  two  sea-ports  of  Eloth  and  £^ion-Ge- 
ber.  But  when  the  Bxiomites  were  sub- 
dued by  David,  and  the  limits  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom  extended,  the  activ? 
Phoenicians  opened  the  way  to  themselvea 
by  treaty,  and  the  navigation  which  they 
carried  on  in  common  with  King  Solo- 
mon drew  so  many  of  them  to  Eloth  and 
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EzioQ-Geber  that  these  may  be  regarded 
as  their  colonies.  It  is  aaoertained  that 
they  fitted  out  ships  from  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
their  being  the  merchants  mentioned  by 
Theopbrastus  who  carried  on  the  frank- 
ineense  trade  of  Arabia  Felix  in  their 
ships  from  the  city  of  Heroopolis,  in  that 
western  bay  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  "  Thusi 
then,"  to  adopt  the  fine  remarks  of  Hee- 
ren,  *Ubis  remarkable  people  spread  them- 
aeivesyBot  by  fire  and  sword,  and  sanguin- 
ary contests,  but  by  peaceable  and  slower 
efforts  yet  equally  certain.  No  overthrown 
cities  and  desolated  countries^  such  as 
marked  the  military  expeditions  of  the 
Medes  and  Assyrians*  denoted  their  pro<" 
gress,  but  a  long  series  of  flourishing  eo* 
lonies,  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  peace 
among  the  previously  rude  barbarians^ 
pointed  out  the  victorious  career  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules.** 

The  navigation  and  sea  trade  of  the 
Phoenicians  now  demand  a  brief  notice. 
In  the  time  of  Homer  tin  and  amber  were 
well  known  articles  of  Phoenician  com- 
merce, and  this  fact  proves  the  remote 
antiquity  of  various  of  the  Phcenician 
aettlements.    At  that  period  we  find  them 
visiting  the  Gredk  islands  and  the  coasts 
of  the  continent  as  robbers  or  merchants 
as  circumstances  ofiered,  selling  trinkets, 
beads,  and  baubles,  to  the  th^  inexpe- 
rienced  Greeks,  and  kidnapping  their 
boys  and  girls,  whom  they  sold  in  the 
Asiatic  slave  markets,  or  turned  to  good 
account  by  the  heavy  ransoms  they  de- 
manded from  their  parents  and  country* 
men.  Yet  there  is  no  great  evidence  that 
the   connexion  between   Phantcia  and 
Greece  was  ever  very  strong^  and  no 
trace  can  be  found  of  any  commercial 
treaty  between  Tyre  and  Atliens  or  Co- 
rinth, as  was  frequently  the  case  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.     Various  circum- 
stances prevented   any  intimate   inter- 
course between  the  PhoniciaBs  and  the 
Greeks,  the  chief  of  which  are,  that  both 
nations  naturally  turned  their  attention 
to  their  own  colonieji ;  and  that  from  the 
commencement  of  thje  Persian  wars  the 
Greeks  were  not  only  the  rivals  of  the 


PhosniaiADs,  but  their  avowed  polHtcal 
enemies,  the  hatred  of  the  latter  being 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  their  willing 
ness  to  lend  their  fleets  to  the  Persians^ 
and  in  tlie  active  share  they  took  in  the 
Persian  expeditions  against  the  whoke  of 
Greece,  or  against  the  separate  states. 
Yet  the  Phianicians  still  continued  to 
furnish  the  Greeks  with  various  costly 
articles  which  no  other  merchants  of 
antiquity  could  supply,  such  as  perfumes 
and  spices  imported  firom  Arabia,  whi<A 
were  necessary  to  the  Greeks  in  their  ser- 
vices to  their  deities,  purple  garments, 
rich  apparel,  jewels,  trinkets,  and  other 
ornaments,  the  valuable  manu&ctures  of 
Tyre,  unrivalled  for  their  fine  workman- 
ship. But  it  is  the  commerce  of  the 
Phssnicians  with  their  own  colonial  coun-* 
tries,  especially  with  8paio,  whieh  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  ^  The  ships  of 
Tarshish,"  saya  the  Prophet  Exekiel,  in 
describing  the  immense  and  costly  mer- 
chandise of  Tyre,  **  did  sing  of  thee  in 
their  markets,  and  thou  wast  replenished 
and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of 
the  seas." 

Spain,  or  Tarshisb,  was  in  anoteat 
times  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
for  gold  and  silver,  and  the  less  preoioue 
metals,  especially  tin.  It  is  traditionally 
related  that  when  the  first  Phoniciana 
visited  Spain,  they  ibund  silver  in  such 
abundance  that  they  not  only  loaded 
their  ships  to  the  water's  edge,  but  made 
their  common  utensils  and  even  anchors 
of  this  metal.  This  statement  remark- 
ably harmonises  with  the  representations 
given  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  Peru^ 
and,  whether  exaggerated  or  not,  certain 
it  is  that  the  Phcenicians  lost  no  time  in 
taking  possession  of  the  country  and 
forming  colonies  in  the  present  Andalusia. 
When  the  Phmnlcians  first  settled  in  the 
country  artificial  mine  works  were  un- 
necessary ;  the  ore  lay  exposed  to  view, 
and  a  slight  incision  was  all  that  was 
requisite  to  procure  it  in  abundance.  The 
inhabitants  were  little  acquainted  with 
its  importance,  until  the  demands  of  the 
commercial  adventurers,  and  their  avidity 
to  possess  it,  first  taught  them  its  value. 
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When  the  stock  which  the  inhabitants 
had  on  hand,  and  for  which  they  received 
various  articles  in  exchange,  was  exhaast- 
ed,  the  Phoenicians  saw  it  necessary  to 
open  mines,  and  the  fate  of  the  Iberians 
became  deplorable.  *  .It  is  certain  that  the 
Spanish  mines  were  worked  by -slaves; 
but  if  even  by  free  labourers,  their  lot 
was  sufficiently  hard. 

In  addition  to  silver,  gold,  lead,  and 
iron  were  discovered,  and  tin  mines  were 
opened  by  the  Phoenicians  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Spain  beyond  Lusitania.  All 
these  are  metals  mentioned  by  the  Pro- 
phet Ezekiel  (xxviL  12)  as  the  produce 
of  the  Spanish  mines : — *'  Tarshish  was 
thy  merchant,  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  all  kind  of  riches,  with  silver^  iron^ 
iiMf  and  lead,  they  traded  in  thy  fairs ;" 
or,  according  to  another  translation  of 
the  same   passage, — **  Spain  (Tarshish) 
traded  with  thee,  because  of  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  goods ;  silver,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead,  it  gave  thee  in  exchange  for  thy 
wares."     The  city  of  Gades  on  the  island 
previouslymentionedin  the  AtlanticOcean 
was  a  starting  point  for  that  more  distant 
navigation,  over  which  the  Phoenicians 
cast  a  mysterious  secrecy.     Vessels  were 
fitted  out  from  that  port  for  the  tin 
islands,  namely,  Britain,  the  great  seat 
of  the  tin  trade ;  and  Phoenician  ships 
stretched  as  far  as  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
coast  of  Prussia,  where  they  imported 
amber.     There  is  no  positive  informa- 
tion, however^  respecting  the  navigation 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  Atlantic ;  it  is 
possible  they  may  have  reached  Madeira 
and  the  Canary  Islands,  but  on  this  sub- 
ject inquiry  is  fruitless,  because  there  is 
no  information.    Having  mentioned  their 
numerous  colonies,  a  sufficient  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  their  sea  trade  and  na- 
vigation.    It  is  enough  to  be  satisfied 
that  'Meaving  their  distant  voyages  of 
discovery  out  of  the  question,  the  extent 
to  which  this  enterprising  people  carried 
their  regular  navigation  is  truly  wonder- 
ful.    Though  voyages  across  the  open 
seas  have  been  the  consequence  of  our 
acquaintance  with  the  new  world  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  yet  their  hardy  and  adven- 


turous spirit  led  them  to  find  a  substitute 
for  it  in  stretching  fVom  coast  to  coast 
into  the  most  distant  regions.  The  long 
series  of  centuries  during  which  they 
were  exclusively  the  masters  of  the  seas 
gave  them  sufficient  time  to  make  this 
gradual  progress,  which  was  perhaps  the 
more  regular  and  certain  in  proportion 
to  the  time  it  occupied.  The  Phoeni- 
cians carried  the  nautical  art  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection  at  that  time 
required,  or  of  which  it  was  then  ca- 
pable, and  gave  a  much  wider  scope  to 
their  enterprises  and  discoveries  than 
either  the  Venetians  or  Genoese  daring 
the  Middle  Ages.  Their  numerous  fleets 
were  scattered  over  the  Indian  and  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  the  Tyrian  pennant 
waved  at  the  same  time  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain  and  on  the  shores  of  Ceylon.'' 

The  manufactures  and  land  trade  of 
the  Phoenicians  were  no  less  extensive 
than  their  sea  trade,  but  the  raw  mate- 
rials  which  their   art  and  labour  fur- 
nished must  have  been  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  as  their  own  limited 
territory  could  have  supplied  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  what  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  their  numerous  customers  through- 
out  the  world.  The  twenty -seventh  chap- 
ter of  the  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel  refers  to 
this  subject,  and  it  is  appropriately  ob- 
served that  **  this  portion  of  the  sacred 
writings,  so  valuable  for  the  history  of 
national  intercourse,  contains,  for  ex- 
ample, a  geographical  view  of  commerce 
so  precise,  that  one  might  almost  ima- 
gine the    Prophet  had  a  map  of  the 
world  before  him."     As  that  chapter  re- 
lates in  a  particular  manner  to  the  trade 
of  Tyre,  it  is  carefully  considered  under 
that  article  (see  Tyrb).     The  Phoeni- 
cians manufactured  all  kinds  of  toys  and 
gewgaws  for  bartering  with  uncivilized 
tribes;  and  among  their  inventions  their 
cloths  and  dyes  held  the  first  rank.  Their 
weaving  manufactories  were  in  earlier 
times  at  Sidon,  but  at  a  later  period  they 
were  common  in  all  the  Phoenician  cities, 
and  especially  in  Tyre.  The  Phoenicians 
were  the  inventors  of  glass,  and  the  sand 
used  for  this  purpose  was  found  near  the 
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little  river  Belus,  which  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Meant  Carmel.  The  glass  manufac- 
tories continued  for  centuries,  and  their 
principal  seats  were  at  Sidon  and  the 
neighbouring  Sarepta.  If  we  may  aB- 
suoie  that  the  ornaments  worn  by  Jewish 
ladies  were  of  Phoenician  manufacture, 
which  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  the  pas^ 
sage  in  Isaiah  (iii.  18-23)  gives  us  a  more 
accurate  view  of  them.  Adopting  the 
translation  of  Gresenius^'^  In  that  day 
will  the  Lord  take  away  the  ornanvents 
of  feet  buckles,  and  the  cauls,  and  the 
little  moons  ;  the  ear-rings,  and  the  little 
chains  (probably  bracelets),  and  the  veib ; 
the  frontlets  and  the  feet-chains,  and  the 
girdles,  and  the  smelling  bottles,  and  the 
amulets;  the  rings  for  the  fingers,  and 
the  nose-rings ;  the  holiday  clothes,  and 
the  petticoats,  and  the  mantles,  and  the 
pockets ;  the  mirrors,  and  the  shifts,  and 
the  turbans,  and  the  flowers." 

The  land  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  has 
betn  divided  into  three  branches,  accord- 
ing to  its  principal  directions — ^the  Ara- 
bic, East  Indian,  and  the  Egyptian ;  the 
Eastern,  or  the  Assyrian  Babylonian ;  and 
the  north,  or  the  Armenian  Caucasian. 
The  statements  of  the  Prophets  supply 
the  ground- work  for  any  investigation  on 
this  subject,  and  other  writers  throw  ad- 
ditional light  on  it.  Of  these  three 
branches  the  first  appears  to  be  considered 
by  the  Prophets  as  the  most  important, 
probably  on  account  of  the  costly  value 
of  the  commodities..  Spices,  perfumes,  and 
frankincense,  were  procured  in  Yemen, 
and  gold  and  precious  stones  are  express- 
ly enumerated  among  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Happy  Arabia.  It  is  unne- 
cessary, however,  to  specify  minutely  all 
the  articles  of  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  productions,  obtained  in  the  above 
three  great  divisions  of  the  Phoenician 
land  trade,  as  they  are  given  in  other 
parts  of  this  work. 

As  it  respects  religion,  the  Phoenicians, 
like  the  other  Canaanites,  were  originally 
worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and  we  know 
that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  the  religion 
of  the  Canaanites  was  not  different  from 
his  own.    But  they  gradually  combined 


with  the  worship  of  the  Divine  Being 
that  of  deities  called  natural  and  immor- 
tal by  the  ancients — ^the  sun,  moon,  stara, 
and  elements^  They  subsequently  wor- 
shipped as  deities  those  persons  who  had 
rendered  any  important  service  to  man- 
kind, decreeing  to  them  divine  honours, 
erecting  temples,  adorning  columns  on 
which  their  names  were  inscribed,  and 
establbhing  solemn  feasts.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  Phoenician  idolatry  and 
superstition  were  not  exdnsively  their 
own,  and  that  their  repeated  subjections 
to  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians, 
and  Greeks,  made  considerable  alterations 
in  the  whole  system  of  their  religion.  The 
Egyptians  are  said  to  have  acknowledged 
one  supreme  God  amid  their  muUilarious 
and  truly  miscellaneous  polytheism,  and 
as  the  religion  of  the  old  Phoenicians  was 
in  substance  the  same  as  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, it  is  likely  that  the  theories  and 
doctrines  of  the  one  resembled  the  prac- 
tice and  traditions  of  the  other.  Among 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Phoenicians  in  their 
acts  of  public  worship  was  that  of  salut- 
ing the  statues  of  their  gods,  or  kissing 
the  hand  in  saluting  them.  Their  prayers 
were  preceded  by  lustrations,  washing 
themselves,  and  changing  their  garments. 
They  also  practised  various  kinds  of  di- 
vinations and  enchantments.  Herodotus 
supposes  that  they  used  circumcision,  but 
Josephus  asserts  that  none  of  the  nations 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Pa- 
lestine or  Syria  observed  that  rite  except 
the  Jews,  and  that  if  the  Phoenicians  an- 
ciently followed  it  they  must  have  neglect- 
ed it,  and  at  last  entirely  laid  it  aside. 

The  Phoenician  language  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  the 
same  with  that  of  the  ancient  Canaanites, 
and  their  letters  or  characters  were  simi- 
lar, or  resembled  those  of  the  Samari- 
tans. Their  alphabet  contained  the  like 
number  of  letters  as  the  Hebrew,  and 
they  had  no  vowels  in  their  alphabet, 
which  proves  the  antiquity  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  perhaps  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  hieroglyphicai  writing.  Many 
excellent  sciences  are  ascribed  to  their 
invention,  and  some  have  alleged  that 
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they  first  practised  writing.  They  pro- 
duced several  learned  tnen,  and  in  latet 
ages  Pfcetrfce  feontitraed  to  be  one  of  the 
seats  of  literattn^,  and  Tyre  and  Sidon 
jirodacfed  phitosophers. 

Their  bb'toty  presents  few  events  of 
political  importance,  considering  the 
Phoenician^  as  a  "people.  After  a  variety 
of  vicissitudes  the  conntry  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great  destroyed  its  splendour 
by  the  erection  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt ; 
yet  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  when  it  was  subject  to  the  Per- 
sian monarchs,  it  su^ained  itself  by  its 
commerce,  though  it  made  no  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  history.  When  Phoenicia 
was  at  a  subsequent  period  joined  to  Sy- 
ria, it  was  governed  by  oflScers  sent  from 
Rome.  The  country  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  provinces  given  by  Antony  to 
Oeopatra ;  but  after  the  death  of  those 
distinguished  and  celebrated  persons,  Au- 
gustus, who  passed  into  Palestine  with 
Herod,  granted  to  him  several  of  its 
towns.  Phenice  was  one  of  the  countries 
in  which  the  Apostles  personally  preached 
the  Gospel,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the 
Evangelical  historian  in  connection  with 
their  journeyrngs  and  voyages  ;  but  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Christians 
excited  great  troubles,  and  the  country 
was  in  a  dreadful  state  previous  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  In  subse*- 
quent  times  Phcenicia  sha^red  the  fate  of 
the  neighbouring  countries ;  it  lost  its  an- 
cient distinctive  appellation,  and  in  1517 
it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks. 
It  has  since  been  liable  to  the  same  vicisi- 
sitiides  of  fortune  as  the  rest  of  Syria. 
See  Sabepta,  Sidon,  and  Tyre. 

PHES-DOMMIM,  Aphks-Dammim, 
or  EpHES-DAiiiMiM,  a  place  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah  where  the  Philistines  encamped 
when  Goliath  challenged  the  Israelites,  1 
Sam.  xvii.  1,  2. 

PHI-BESETH.     See  Pi-Beseth. 

PHILADELPHIA,  celebrated  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches, 
was  a  city  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tmolus,  east  from  Sardis,  and 
Ivas  founded,  or  rather  embellbhed,  by 


Attalus  P^iiladelphos,  king  of  Pergamus, 
ft'om  whom  it  received  its  name.  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  ancient  Cal- 
Isebetus,  on  the  small  stream  of  the  C6- 
gam  us  which  joins  the  Hermus.  Phila- 
delphia is  situated  on  the  high  road 
between  Sardis  and  Laodicea,  about 
twenty- seven  miles  east  of  the  former 
city,  its  vicinity  to  the  singular  region 
called  the  Catakekaumene^  or  the  Burn- 
ed^ rendered  it  an  unfavourable  place  of 
residence  on  account  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes  witb  which  ft  was  visited. 
The  region  of  the  Catakekaumene,  alleged 
by  some  to  be  in  Mysia,  and  by  others 
in  Mseonia  or  Lydia,  in  its  ancient  extent 
was  nearly  sixty -three  miles  long  and 
about  fifty  broad,  bare  of  trees,  but  co- 
vered with  vines,  which  produced  the 
excellent  wine  called  by  its  naine.  The 
surface  of  this  large  plain,  Which  is  now 
turf,  was  formerly  covered  with  ashes, 
and  "  the  range  of  mountains,"  says  Dr 
Chandler,  "  was  stony  and  black  as  from 
a  conflagration,  which  some  who  fabled 
that  Typhon  was  destroyed  there,  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  occasioned  by  lightning, 
but  earth-born  fire  was  concerned  instead 
of  the  giant  and  Jupiter.  This  was  evident 
fi'om  three  pits  which  they  called  Physae, 
or  the  Bellows,  distant  from  each  other 
about  five  miles,  with  rough  hills  abore 
them,  formed,  it  was  believed,  by  cinders 
from  their  volcanoes."  The  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  to  this  singular  region, 
which  has  long  ceased  to  manifest  its 
volcanic  character,  rendered  even  the 
city  walls  insecure,  as  they  were  shaken 
almost  daily,  and  occasionally  disparted. 
The  Philadelphians  consequently  lived 
in  perpetual  apprehension,  and  were  al- 
ways employed  in  repairs.  They  were 
few  in  number,  the  people  chiefly  residing 
in  the  country,  and  cultivating  the  soil. 
It  was  in  this  singular  territory  that 
Giristianity  found  its  firmest  stronghold, 
and  reigned  in  its  original  putity  and 
lustre  when  most  of  the  other  conrniu- 
nities  of  Asia  had  departed  from  the 
feith.  The  situation  of  Philadelphia,  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  having  little 
intercourse  with  the  great  trading  citic*> 
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might  possibly  favour  its  preservation 
from  heresy.      In  the  article   entitled 
Seven  Cborches  of  Asia  (see  Asia)» 
the  reader  will  find  a  description  of  its 
religious  state  at  the  date  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic Epistle  sent  to  the  church  of  Phila- 
delpbia  by  St  John  at  the  command  of 
the  Divine  Inspector,  and  we  therefore 
here  con'fine  ourselves  to  the  few  histori- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  incidents  connected 
with  this  seat  of  Apostolical  Christianity. 
Dr  Chandler  8  summary  of  the  former  is 
the  most  comprehensive  which  can  be 
given.     **  John  Dueas,"  he  says,  '*  the 
Greek  general  to  whom  Laodicea  sub- 
mitted, took  Philadelphia  by  assault  in 
1097*    It  was  again  reduced,  about  the 
year  1 106,  under  the  same  Emperor  with- 
out difficulty.     Two  years  afterwards  the 
Turks  marched  from  the  East  with  a  de- 
sign to  plunder  it  and  the  maritime  cities. 
In  1175,  the  Emperor  Manuel,  falling 
into  an  ambuscade  of  the  Turks  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Masander,  retired 
to  this  place.    In  the  division  of  the  con- 
qaests  of  Sultan  Aladin  in  1300,  the  inner 
parts  of  Fhrygia,  as  far  as  Cilicia  and 
Philadelphia,   fell   by  lot   to   Karaman. 
The  town,  in   1306,  was  besieged  by 
Alizttras,  who   took  the  forts  near  and 
distressed  it,  but  retired  on  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  army.     It  is  related  that 
the  Philadelphians  dispersed  the  Turks, 
having  a  tradition  that  their  city  had 
never  been  taken.    The  Tripolines  re- 
quested succour  from  the  general,  the 
Grand  Duke  Roger,  who,  after  defeating 
the  enemy,  returned  hither,  by  the  forts 
of  Kula  and  Turnus,  and  exacted  money. 
In  1391,  Philadelphia  singly  refused  to 
admit  Bajazet,  but  wanting  provisions, 
was  forced  to  capitulate.     Cineis,  on  his 
reconciliation  with  Amir,  prince  of  Ionia, 
drew  over  to  his  interest  this  place,  with 
Sardis,  Nympheum,  and  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Hermus."    In  the  epistle  to  its 
bishop  or  angel,  the  Divine  Inspector 
^ysi  *'I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the 
hour  of  temptation   which  shall  come 
npon  all  the  world."     This  promise  has 
been  verified  in  the  course  of  its  history, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Philadel- 
phia survived  to  a  modern  era  the  repeat- 


ed shocks  of  earthquakes  and  the  fiery 
assaults  of  heathen  enmity,  being  formi- 
dable enough  even  to  arrest  the  march  of 
the  Ottoman  conquerors. 

The  modern  name  of  Philadelphia 
is  AUiih  Shekry  or  the  city  of  God, 
and  the  highly  cultivated  gardens  and 
vineyards  which  adorn  the  declivities  of 
Mount  Tmolus  give  it  some  pretensions 
to  the  former  title.  Many  remnants  of  the 
ancient  walls,  from  which  its  brave  citi- 
zens often  beat  back  the  Moslems,  are 
still  standing,  the  tops  of  which  are  inha- 
bited by  cranes,  which  build  in  great 
numbers  upon  them,  the  region  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tmolus  being  part  of 
the  Asian  meadow  of  Homer,  celebrated 
for  the  vast  multitudes  of  geese,  cranes, 
and  swans,  which  flocked  to  it.  The  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  however,  are  not  nu- 
merous; a  few  beautiful  sarcophagi  are 
still  preserved,  and  used  as  water  troughs. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Philadel- 
phia, Smith  noticed  a  thick  wall  of  what 
appeared  to  be  men's  bones,  confusedly 
cemented  together  amid  stones,  which 
he  regarded  as  raised  by  command  of 
Bajazet  I.,  to  express  his  revenge  upon 
the  gallant  citizens  for  daring  td  oppose 
his  arms.  Rycaut  informs  us  that  these 
bones  were  so  entire  in  his  time^  that  he 
took  away  a  piece  as  a  curiosity.  It  is 
Angular  that  Dr  Chandler  asserts  this 
wonder  to  be  the  remnant  of  a  duct 
which  conveyed  water  of  a  petrifying 
quality  as  at  Laodicea. 

Dr  Smith  alleges  that  Philadelphia 
was  formerly  a  city  of  as  great  strength 
as  beauty,  having  had  three  strong  walls 
towards  the  plain,  a  great  part  of  the 
inmost  wall  being  still  standing,  with 
several  bastions  upon  it,  though  decayed 
and  broken  in  several  places.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Mr  Hartley's  Jour- 
nal, and  from  Mr  Arundell's  work,  give 
the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  present 
state  of  this  city.  **  After  a  ride  of  four 
hours,"  says  Mr  Hartley,  •'  we  arrived  at 
Philadelphia.  As  we  drew  near  I  read 
with  much  interest  the  epistle  (Rev.  iii. 
7-13)  to  that  church.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  beneath  the 
snowy  Mount  Tmolus.     The  houses  are 
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embosomed  in  treea,  which  have  just 
assumed  their  fresh  green  foliage,  and 
give  a  beautiful,  effect  to  the  scene ;  £ 
counted    six    minarets.       We    entered 
through  a  ruined  wall»  massy,  but  by  no 
means  of  great  antiquity.     The  streets 
are  excessively  ill-paved  and  dirty.    The 
tear   of  Christian  pity  must  &11  over 
modem   Philadelphia.  —  We  have  just 
ascended  the  ancient  Acropolis,  a  hill 
above  the  city,  which  commands  a  most 
extensive  prospect.     Below  is  the  town 
surrounded  by  its  wall,  and  embosomed 
in  trees.     We  see  this  interesting  place 
to  peculiar  advantage.    For  several  days 
we  have  been  contending  with  cold,  rain, 
and  adverse  weather,  but  to-day,  on  ar- 
riving at  Philadelphia,  *  lo,  the  winter  is 
past,  th^  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land.' 
I  visited  a  public  school  of  the  Greeks. 
There  were  present  thirty  or  forty  chil- 
dren— Greek,  Roman,  and  Turkish,  were 
the  objects  of  attention.     The  master 
complained  that  the  neglect  of  the  parents 
was  a  great  obstacle  to  improvement ;  as 
soon  as  a  child  could  write  sufficiently 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  he  was 
removed,  and  employed  in  business.    I 
found  in  this  school  a  manuscript  of  the 
Gospels  on  vellum.    It  is,  however,  wor- 
thy of  notice,  that  a  manuscript  was 
found  sometime  since  at  Csesarea  written 
in  uncial  letters,  which  is  held  in  such 
veneration  in  that  neighbourhood,  that 
the  Turks  always  send  for  it  when  they 
put  a  Greek  upon  his  oath." 

««  We  arrived  at  Allah  Shehr,  the 
ancient  Philadelphia,"  says  Mr  Arundell, 
"  at  a  quarter  before  eleven,  entering  the 
town  through  chasms  in  the  old  wall, 
but  which,  being  built  of  small  stones, 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  older,  if  so 
ancient,  than  the  days  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire ;  the  passage  through  the  streets 
was  filthy  in  the  extreme,  though  the 
view  of  the  place,  as  we  approached  it, 
was  beautiful,  and  well  entitled  it  to  the 
appellation  of  the  Fair  City.  We  walked 
.  through  the  town  and  up  to  the  hill  on 
which  formerly  stood  the  Acropolis ;  the 


houses  are  mean,  and  we  saw  nothing 
on  the  hill  but  some  ruins,  evidently  of 
much  more  modem  date  than  either  the 
times  of  the  Roman  or  even  the  Lower 
Empire.    On  an  adjoining  hill,  separated 
from  the  first  by  a  deep  fosse,  or  a  nar- 
row ravine,  were  similar  fragments  of 
walls,  and  we  observed  a  few  rows  of 
large  square  stones  just  appearing  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.     The  view 
from  these  elevated  situations  is  mag- 
nificent ;  highly  cultivated  gardens  and 
vineyards  lie  at  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  town,  and  before  it  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  plains  in  Asia.    We 
returned  through   a   different   pan  of 
the  town,  and,  though  objects  of  nracfa 
curiosity,    were    treated    with    civility, 
confirming  Chandler's  observation,  that 
the  Philadelphians  are  a  civil  people.  We 
called  upon  the  Bishop  at  three  o'clock, 
who  received  us  with  much  kind  atten- 
tion.    At  five  o'clock  we  accompanied 
him  to  his  church.    It  was  Palm  Sunday, 
and  the  service  extremely  long.    I  could 
not  help  shedding  tears  at  contrasting 
their    unmeaning    mummery   with   the 
pure  worship  of  primitive  times,  wbiefi 
probably  had  been  offered  on  the  very 
site   of  the  present  church.     A  single 
pillar,   evidently  belonging  to  a  much 
earlier  structure,  reminded  me  of  the  re- 
ward of  victory  promised  to  the  faithful 
members  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia 
— '  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  lie 
shall  no  more  go  out ;  and  I  will  write 
upon  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the 
name   of  the  city  of  my  God.'    The 
Bishop  insisted  on  our  remaining  in  bis 
house  for  the  night,  and  was  very  com- 
municative.    We  learned  from  him  that 
there  were  in  Philadelphia  about  three 
hundred  Greek  houses,  and  nearly  three 
thousand  Turkish — and  that  there  were 
twenty -five   churches,   but  that  divine 
service  was  chiefly  confined  to  ^^^^  ^^ 
which  it  was  regularly  performed  every 
week,  in  the  larger  number  only  once 
a  year.    The  Bishop  said  that  the  Chris- 
tian population  was  on  the  increaBe  m 
Philadelphia,  and   the  Turkish  on  the 
decrease.     Mr  Hartley,  from  the  facility 
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with  whieh  he  speaks  the  modern  Greek, 
had  a  very  long  conversation  with  him,  in 
which  I  could  ovly  bear  a  very  small  part." 

The  diocese  of  Philadelphia  includes 
Sardis  on  the  west  and  Laodicea  on  the 
east.  The  oathedral  church  is  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  held  in  the 
tttroost  veneration  by  the  Greek  Chris- 
tiaos.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  if  they  do 
Dot  excel  they  certainly  equal  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  their  devotional  ritual 
abounds  with  such  invocations  as  the 
followiog  :-»*^  Amidst  all  the  sorrows  of 
life,  to  whom  can  I  flee  for  refuge  but  to 
tbee,  0  holy  Virgin  ? — Oii  thee  I  repose 
all  my  hope ;  mother  of  God,  save  me. 
— To  earth  are  we  reduced,  having  trans- 
gressed the  divine  command  of  God,  but 
by  thee,  O  holy  Virgin,  are  we  raised 
from  earth  to  heaven,  having  thrown  off 
the  corruption  of  death."  In  a  favourite 
ohaout'  the  Virgin  is  also  extolled  as 
<*  more  glorious  than  the  Cherubim,  and 
beyond  comparison  more  honourable  than 
the  Seraphim."  This  mistaken  idolatry 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  one  of  the 
earliest  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and 
huB  been  the  origin  of  many  dangerous 
errors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

Philadelphia,  although  still  preserving 
the  appearance  as  a  town,  is  lost  to  the 
world;  it  has  no  rank  in  the  scale  of 
cities;  it  is  never  mentioned  in  commerce 
or  in  modem  history.  It  shares  the  com- 
mon fate  of  most  of  the  ancient  celebrated 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  "  Nothing,"  says 
Colonel  Leake,  '*  can  more  strongly  show 
the  present  desolation  of  these  fine  coun- 
tries than  the  fact  that,  as  we  descended 
the  hills  towards  the  coast,  only  one  ves- 
sel was  visible  in  the  vast  extent  of  sea 
then  open  to  our  view.  It  proved  to  be 
the  boat  which  was  to  carry  us  across  to 
Cyprus,  and  in  which  we  embarked  in 
the  evening,  having  delayed  until  that 
time  in  the  hope  of  profiting  about  mid- 
night by  the  land  breeze  from  the  moun- 
tains, which  seldom  faib  when  the  weather 
is  fair." 

PHILIPPI,  at  a  more  early  period 
Galled  Crenides  and  Dathos,  now  a  vil- 
lage called  FUibOf  was  a  populous  city  of 


that  part  of  Macedonia  anciently  called 
Macedonia  Prima,  and  indeed  its  **  chief 
city,"  Acts  xvi.  12.     It  lay  on  the  route 
from  Thessalonica  to  the  west  of  Neapo- 
lis,  a  sea-port  of  Macedonia,  and  occupied 
the  summit  of  a  small  eminence  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  This  city  was  taken 
and  fortified  by  Philip,  father  of  Alex« 
ander  the  Great,  who  called  it  after  his 
own  name.     Here  Brutus  and  Cassius 
are  said  to  have  been  defeated,  B.C.  42. 
The  Evangelical  historian  informs  us  that 
in  his  time  Philippi  wa<«  not  only  '*  the 
chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,"  but 
a  "  colony,"  meaning  thereby  a  Roman 
colony,  and  as  this  was  a  favour  which 
its  citizens  had  little  reason  to  expect,  on 
account  of  their  opposition  to  the  Caesars, 
the  learned  have  been  embarrassed  by 
the  title  given  to  it  by  St  Luke.     Livy 
mentions  Arophipolu  as  the  chief  city  of 
this  part  of  Macedonia,  but  nothing  was 
more  liable  to  change  than  the  state  of 
cities.     We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that 
Philippi  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the 
perplexities  of  the  critics  have  been  com- 
pletely satisfied  by  the  discovery  of  some 
coins,  in  which  it  is  recorded  under  this 
character.     One  of  these  coins  expressly 
commemorates  it  under  this  character, 
and  proves  that  Julius  Caesar  had  him- 
helf  bestowed  the  dignity  and  advantages 
of  a  colony  on  Philippi,  which  Augustus 
confirmed  and  augmented.     The  legend 
is  COL.  AUG.  JUL.  PHILIP.,  which  corro- 
borates the  statement  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal historian,  and  proves  that  it  had  been 
a  colony  many  years. 

Philippi  was  the  first  place  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  at  which  St  Paul  preach- 
ed the  Gospel,  about  A.D.  51,  or  A.D.53, 
and  he  made  many  converts  among  the 
citizens  and  others,  among  whom  was 
the  gentle  Lydia,  a  native  of  Thyatira, 
who  resided  at  Philippi  as  a  seller  of  pur- 
ple, and  under  whose  hospitable  roof  he 
experienced  all  the  kindness  and  at- 
tention which  female  gratitude  could 
exhibit.  The  Philippians  subsequently 
gave  strong  proofs  of  their  attachment 
to  him,  Phil.  iv.  15,  16.  "Now,  ye 
Philippians,"  be  says,  "know  also  that 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  I 
departed  from  Macedonia,  no  choroh 
comranoicated  with  me  bs  concerning 
giving  and  receiving  but  ye  only,  for  even 
in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again 
unto  my  necessity."  The  Apostle,  how- 
ever, encountered  serious  opposition  at 
Philippi,  as  we  learn  from  the  First  Epis- 
tle to  the  Thessalonians  (ii*  2),  where  he 
says,  **  Even  after  that  we  .had  suffered 
before,  and  were  shamefully  entreated,  as 
ye  know,  at  Philippi,  we  were  bold  in  our 
God  to  speak  unto  you  the  gospel  of  God 
with  much  contention."  The  inddent 
referred  to,  which  the  Apostle  seems  to 


of  the  prison  where  St  Paul  and  SiU» 
were  confined,  and  not  perceiving  them 
at  the  moment,  in  the  frenzy  of  despair 
he  drew  his  sword  with  the  inteotioa  of 
stabbing  hiauelf.  St  Paul,  from  the  noise 
made  by  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword, 
and  the  probable  exclamations  of  ruin 
uttered  by  the  jailor,  was  aware  of  his 
intention,  and  ihstantly  called  aloud,  ^  Do 
thyself  no  harm,  for  we  are  all  here^"  It 
is  likely,  if  the  doors  of  the  oells  in  which 
the  other  prisoners  were  confined  were 
also  opened  by  the  earthquake,  that  they 
would  be  so  paralyzed  by  fear  as  to  make 
no  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty*  The 


have  remembered  with  a  resentment  not    jailor,  relieved  from  his  appreheasioiUi 


common  to  him,  caused  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  Apostolical  his- 
tory— ^the  conversion  of  the  Philippian 
jailor.  It  appears  that  ft  maid-servant, 
who  was  '*  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  di- 
vination, which  brought  much  gain  to 
her  masters"  by  exercising  her  faculty 
c^  predicting  future  events,  followed  St 
Paul  and  his  companions  several  days 
throughout  the  city,  exclaiming,  **  These 
men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  high 


called  for  a  light,  and  found  the  Apostle's 
statement  correct,  not  one  of  his  prisooen 
having  escaped.  It'  is  evident  from  the 
Evangelical  narrative  that  a  variety  of 
conflicting  emotions  now  agitated  him, 
when  he  **  sprang  in,  and  came  trem- 
bling, and  fell  down  before  Paul  sod 
Silas."  Whether  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  midnight  earthquake  had 
powerfully  impressed  his  mind  and  ex- 
cited his  superstitious  feelings-^wbether, 
as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  charge 


Grod,  who  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salva- 
tion." St  Paul,  grieved  at  tlie  ^tate  of  on  which  St  Paul  and  Silas  were  coo- 
this  woman's  mind,  at  length  **  turned,  fined,  he  had  thought  them  unjustly  im- 
and  said  to  the  spirit,  I  command  thee  in  prisoned,  and  that  the  wonderful  aod 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of  unexpected  occurrence  of  the  night  had 
her;  and  he  came  out  the  same  hour."  proved  this  beyond  a  doubt— ^whether 


Her  enraged  raasten  stirred  up  the  whole 
city  against  the  Apostle,  and  the  magis- 
trates caused  him  and  Silas  to  be  seized, 
scourged,  and  put  into  prison,  where  they 
were  made  fast  in  the  stocks.  During 
the  night,  while  St  Paul  and  his  fellow 
prisoner  were  singing  praises  so  loudly  that 
they  were  heard  by  the  other  prisoners, 
occurred  the  remarkable  circumstance  re- 
corded in  the  Actsof  the  Apostles  (xvi.  26), 
and  *<  suddenly  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake, so  that  the  foundations  of  the  pri- 
son were  shaken,  and  immediately  all  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  every  one's  bands 
were  loosed."  The  jailor  was  awakened 
from  his  sleep  in  terror  and  amazement* 
Knowingthe  responsibility  ofhissituation, 
and  fearful  that  his  prisoners  had  escaped, 
be  rushed  amid  the  darkness  into  the  ward 


he  thought  his  two  prisoners  specially 
under  the  care  of  a  superior  power,  and 
that  it  was  on  their  account  the  earth- 
quake had  taken  place — ^whether  he  was 
actuated  by  gratitude  for  the  honoarable 
conduct  of  the  Aposdes,  or  whether  be 
was  still  labouring  under  the  impresaioo 
that  something  might  yet  be  wrong  io 
the  prison  which  would  bring  hini.into 
danger,  as  his  life  was  at  stake — he  took 
St  Paul  and  Silas  from  their  cell  into 
another  apartment,  and  anxiously  ex- 
claimed, while  looking  earnestly  at  his 
prisoners,  *<  What  shall  I  do  to  besaved^ 
This  cdebrated  question  has  given  rise 
to  some  Controversy,  and  many  explana- 
tions have  been  given  of  It  which  savour 
more  of  extravagance  than  of  sober  judg- 
ment Those  who  decide  enthusiasikal^ 
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in  favour  of  instantaneous  conversions, 
and  who  advocate  peculiar  views  of  the 
doctrine  of  faith,  proudly  adduce  the  case 
of  the  Philippian  jailor  as  an  ctnanswer- 
able  argument  in  their  favour.  Yet  if 
we  examine  the  matter  calmly,  and  apart 
from  visionary  interpretations,  we  shall 
find  that  it  may  be  more  than  doubted 
whether  the  question  resulted  from  any 
inward  convictions  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  wretchedness  of  human 
nature  without  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
and  that  the  question  probably  resulted 
more  from  the  terror  under  which  the 
jailor  was  still  labouring  than  from  any 
religious  feeling,  or  from  any  instantane- 
ous discovery  he  could  have  made  of  his 
own  sinfulness  in  the  sight  of  Cod.  Ft 
is  to  be  recollected  that  previous  to  this 
extraordinary  occurrence,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  jailor  was  addressing 
St  Paul  and  Silas,  he  was  an  idolatcfr, 
namely,  a  believer  in  the  prevailing  reli- 
gious systems,  if  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  can  be  so  designated — that  he 
had  never  heard  of  our  Saviour,  or  of 
the  redemption  for  which  he  assumed 
the  human  nature  to  accomplish — that 
he  could  possibly  know  nothing  of  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  of 
the  effects  of  sin,  of  his  need  of  a  Sa- 
viour, of  the  ransom  which  had  been 
made  for  him  on  Mount  Calvary,  a 
place  of  wliicb  he  had  never  heard — that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  great  and  me- 
morable events  which  characterized  our 
Saviour's  advent,  life,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension — ^that  he  was  equally  ig- 
norant of  the  many  gracious  promises 
made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Jews  re- 
specting the  Messiah,  all  of  which  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  for  him  to  know 
before  he  became  a  Christian,  or  could 
understand  tbe  Christian  dispensation. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  consider  the 
jailor  as  actuated  by  religious  convic- 
tions, at  least  such  convictions  as  a  re- 
penting sinner,  struck  with  remorse,  and 
fesolved  by  divine  assistance  to  embrace 
the  hope  set  before  him  in  the  Gospel,  is 
supposed  to  experience,  when  he  asked 
the  Apostle  and  his  companion,  "  What 


BhaU  I  do  to  be  saved  7*  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  state  of  his  mind  at 
the  time,  or  from  whatever  motives  he 
90  anxiously  put  the  question,  his  prison- 
ers were  too  zealous  in  the  great  cause 
which  it  was  their  object  to  maintain  and 
extend,  to  let  an  opportunity  so  favour- 
able pass  without  showing  that  they  were 
**  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season"  in 
the  work  of  their  Divine  Master.  With 
them  the  attempt  to  recover  even  one  in- 
dividual from  the  superstitious  follies  to 
which  be  had  been  attached,  and  to  add 
him  to  the  number  of  converts  from  the 
mazes  of  idolatry,  was  of  more  import- 
ance than  any  temporal  triumph  or  ad- 
vantage they  could  obtain,  and  they  im- 
mediately answered  with  the  deepest 
solemnity,  ^  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shaft  be  saved,  and  thy 
house."  But  it  is  evident  that  this  an- 
swer would  have  been  most  unintelligible 
to  the  jailor  if  no  more  had  been  done, 
for  he  was  told  to  believe  on  one  of  whom 
he  had  never  heard,  of  whose  history 
he  knew  nothing,  and  of  wbose  doctrines 
he  was  as  ignorant  as  the  mass  of  his 
Philippian  fellow  citizens.  The  Evan- 
gelical historian,  however,  iiifti  mates  that 
this  reply  was  followed  by  a  course  of 
instruction  suitable  to  the  tapacities  of 
the  jailor's  mind.  We  are  not  informed 
how  long  it  took  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired object,  and  so  far  from  it  having 
been  done  that  night  or  at  that  moment, 
as  some  have  strangely  concluded  from  a 
superficial  view  of  the  narrative,  it  pro- 
bably occupied  not  only  days  but  months, 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  was  solely  the 
work  of  St  Panl  and  Silas,  who  rather 
sowed  the  seeds  of  Christianity  in  his 
heart,  and  left  them  to  be  cherished  and 
ripened  by  the  ministry  of  others.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  effects  of  Christianity 
— gratitude,  kindness,  and  benevolence, 
were  soon  exhibited,  and  the  Divine 
blessing  rendered  the  instructions  which 
the  jailor  received  successful.  The  his- 
torian tells  us  that  '*  he  washed  their 
stripes;  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his, 
straightway ;  and  when  he  had  brought 
them  into  hb  house,  he  set  meat  before 
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them,  tod  rejoioed,  believing  in  God, 
with  all  his  house." 

This  b  all  of  the  narrative  with  which 
the  jailor  is  concerned,  but  the  matter, 
as  it  respects  the  cause  of  the  imprison- 
ment,  did  not  end  here.  It  appeared  on 
the  following  day  that  the  magistrates 
and  military  officers  of  Philippi  had  as- 
sumed a  power  which  they  had  no  right 
to  exercise,  and  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered their  mistake  tlvey  sent  an  order 
to  the  jailor  to  set  his  prisoners  at  liber- 
ty. The  jailor  communicated  this  order 
to  St  Paul,  and  entreated  him  to  obey  it 
as  quietly  as  possible,  fearing  lest  it 
might  either  be  revoked,  or  that  by  some 
casualty  or  other  the  Apostle  might  be 
subjected  to  more  severe  treatment, 
which  he  knew  well  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  inflict,  and  in  which  he  was 
now  peculiarly  reluctant  to  be  the  agent. 
But  St  Paul  resented  the  proceedings  of 
the  magistrates  with  the  feelings  of  a 
soldier  and  of  a  Roman  citizen,  of  which 
last  fact  they  were  ignorant,  and  he  re- 
solved to  humble  them  in  a  public  man- 
ner. "  They  have  beaten  us  openly  un- 
condemned,"  said  the  Apostle,  "  being 
citizens  of  Rome,  and  have  cast  us  into 
prison,  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out 
privily ;  nay  verily,  but  let  them  come 
themselves,  and  fetch  us  out.**  The  pri- 
vilege which  the  Apostle  enjoyed  of 
being  a  Roman  citizen  was  peculiar  to 
those  who  were  so  designated.  The  Ro- 
man government  was  peculiarly  tenaci- 
ous of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  its  sub- 
jects ;  every  injury  done  to  a  citizen 
was  considered  an  injury  inflicted  on  the 
whole  Roman  people ;  and  it  was  par- 
ticularly against  the  privilege  of  a  Ro- 
man to  suffer  any  punishment  without  a 
trial.  When  the  magistrates  received 
this  new  information  they  were  duly 
sensible  of  their  iUegal  conduct,  and  saw 
at  once  the  serious  position  in  which 
they  had  placed  themselves.  They  were 
glad  to  comply  with  the  determination 
of  the  Apostle,  and  actually  besought 
him  and  Silas  in  person  to  quit  both  the 
prison  and  the  city.  After  leaving  the 
prison  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of 


Lydia.  Having  vindicated  their  chara&> 
ter,  they  did  not  attempt  to  retaliate  the 
ill  usage  they  had  received  by  legial  com- 
plaint, or  to  irritate  the  resentmeot 
and  provoke  the  farther  vengeance  of 
the  magistrates  by  continued  opposition. 
When  desired  by  them  to  leave  the  city, 
St  Paul  and  his  companion  only  waited 
to  "  see  the  brethren,**  and  when  they 
had  seen  them  <*  they  comforted  them  and 
departed,"  proceeding  onwards  through 
Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  to  Thessaio* 
nica.  The  converted  Philippians,  hov- 
ever,  were  always  grateful  for  the  mi- 
nistry  of  St  Paul,  by  whom  they  had  re- 
ceived the  Gospel.  They  assisted  him, 
as  he  informs  us,  on  several  occasions; 
sent  him  money  while  in  Achaia;  and 
when  they  understood  that  he  was  a  pri- 
soner at  Rome,  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  him  by  Epaphroditus  their  bishop, 
who  went  a  second  time,  and  brought 
back  with  him  the  Epistle  which  forms 
part  of  the  sacred  canon.  It  appears  also 
that  the  Philippian  church  was  left  by  St 
Paul  and  Silas  under  the  government  of 
St  Luke,  who  continued  at  Philippi  for 
some  time,  though  he  omits  all  mention 
of  his  services. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was 
written  when  St  Paul  was  a  prisoner 
at  Rome.  With  their  accustomed  xeal 
they  had  sent  Epaphroditus  to  asBure 
the  Apostle  of  a  continuance  of  their 
regard,  and  to  offer  him  a  supply  of 
money.  The  Epistle  was  written  in  con- 
sequence of  that  act  of  kindness,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  strong  expressions  of 
affection  it  contains.  As  the  Apostle 
tells  the  Philippians  that  he  hoped  to  see 
them  shortly,  and  as  there  are  plain  inti- 
mations in  the  Epistle  of  his  having  been 
some  time  at  Rome,  it  was  probable  that 
it  was  written  about  A.D.  62,  towards 
the  end  of  his  first  imprisonment.  It  is 
a  strong  proof,  St  Chrysostom  remarks, 
of  the  virtuous  conduct  of  the  Philip- 
pians that  they  did  not  afford  the  Apos- 
tle a  single  subject  of  complaint,  for  in 
the  whole  Epistle  there  is  nothing  but 
exhortation  and  encouragement,  without 
the  mixture  of  any  censure  whatever. 
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St  Paul,  after  a  salutation  in  his  own  ' 
name,  and  that  of  Timothy,  who  was  then 
with  him,  declares  his  thankfulness  to 
God  for  having  been  the  agent  employed 
to  bring  the  Philippians  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel,  and  prays  for  their  farther 
improvement  in  righteousness.  He  in- 
forms them  that  his  imprisonment  had 
contributed  to  the  extension  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  declares  his  readiness  to  die  for 
its  cause,  or  to  live  for  its  promotion. 
The  Apostle  then  exhorts  them,  with 
great  warmth  and  earnestness,  to  live  as 
becometh  their  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  in  no  case  to  be  dismayed  by  the 
threats  of  their  adversaries.  In  the  second 
chapter  he  enforces  the  necessity  of  their 
living  together  in  harmony,  and  practis- 
ing the  virtue  of  humility,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ ;  he  encourages  them  to 
work  out  their  salvation,  and  expresses 
hisi  intention  of  soon  sending  Timothy  to 
them,  and  his  hope  of  visiting  them  him- 
self; but  in  the  meantime  he  tells  them 
that  be  had  sent  Epaphroditus  to  them, 
who  had  been  detained  at  Rome  by  a 
dangerous  sickness.  In  the  third  chap- 
ter St  Paul  cautions  the  Philippians 
against  false  teachers,  with  a  particular 
reference  to  Judaizers,  or  those  who  in- 
sisted on  circumcision,  and  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  respecting  himself 
and  his  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  which  he  ad- 
vises them  to  imitate.  In  the  last  chap- 
ter be  adds  farther  exhortations,  expresses 
his  satisfaction  and  thankftilness  for  their 
liberality,  and  concludes  with  salutaiions 
and  his  usual  benediction. 

PHILISTIA,  a  poetical  name  given 
by  the  Psalmist  to  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  Psalms  Ix.  8 ;  Ixxxvii.  4  ; 
cviii.  9. 

PHILISTINES,  a  people  celebrated 
in  the  sacred  writings,  who  inhabited 
the  plains  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  were  most  troublesome  neigh- 
bours to  the  Israelites,  with  whom  they 
had  repeated  wars.  There  have  been 
various  conjectures  respecting  their  ori- 
gin, but  it  is  generally  sidmitted  that  they 
were  descended  ftt)m  Mizraim,  the  second 
son  of  Ham,  by  whom  Egypt  was  peopled, 


Gen.  X.  1 4.  Like  the  Phcenicians,  of  whom 
they  are  said  to  have  been  a  kindred 
people,  they  seem  to  have  left  Egypt  at  an 
early  period,  and  settled  on  the  coast  of 
Canaan,  previously  occupied  by  the  Av- 
ites,  whom  they  expelled,  Deut.  ii.  3; 
Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;  Amos  ix.  7.  They  soon 
became  so  powerful  as  to  give  to  the 
whole  country  the  name  of  Palestine^  by 
which  it  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
Exod.  XV.  14,  and  under  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
The  name  of  this  people  is  not,  however, 
Hebrew.  The  Septuagint generally  trans* 
lates  it '  Axxo(pi;Ao/,  or  strangers.  The  Pe- 
lethites  and  Cherethites  were  also  Phi- 
listines, and  the  Septuagint  sometimes 
render  Cherethim  by  Cretai^  Ezek.  xxv. 
16;  Zeph.  ii.  5,  6. 

The  territory  of  the  Philistines^ was  very 
inconsiderable  in  extent,  being  merely  a 
narrow  strip  extending  about  sixty  miles 
from  Rhinocorura,  in  the  Desert  of  Shur 
bordering  on  Egypt,  to  the  Bay  of  Joppa. 
This  tract  was  included  in  the  tribes  of 
Dan,  Simeon,  and  Judah,  but  those  tribes 
never  dispossessed  the  Philistines  of  their 
territory.  The  country  was  very  fertile^ 
and  we  may  probably  look  for  the  source 
of  their  power  to  the  commerce  they 
carried  on,  because  it  is  certain  they 
were  the  most  vigorous  and  lasting 
enemies  whom  the  Israelites  had  to  en- 
counter. The  history  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  two  people  occupy  a  large 
space  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
naan by  the  Israelites,  the  little  territory 
of  the  Philistines  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  five  principalities  or  com- 
monwealths, the  chiefs  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  title  of  sera- 
nimy  which  almost  every  translation  diffe- 
rently renders ;  in  the  authorised  version 
seranim  is  translated  lords  and  princes. 
It  is  probable  that  saran  was  the  title 
which  the  Philistines  themselves  gave 
to  the  chief  officer  of  their  little  states, 
the  government  of  which  was  aristocra- 
tic. The  most  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Philistines  was  monarchical, 
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and  their  first  kings  were  denominated 
Abimelecht  a  royal  title  resembling  that 
of  Pharaoh,  for  such  were  the  kings  who 
were  concerned  in  the  transactions  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  The  kings  of  the  se-* 
cond  race  bore  the  title  of  Aohish,  as  we 
find  in  the  time  of  David,  but  they  might 
also  retain  the  title  of  Abimelech.  Dur- 
ing the  most  prosperous  periods  of  their 
history  the  kings  resided  al  Gath,  but 
they  removed  the  royal  seat  to  Ascalon, 
and  afterwards  to  Gaza. 

In  the  time  of  Abraham  the  Philistines 
were  a  numerous  and  powerful  people, 
possessing  considerable  cjities,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  then  an  honourable 
and  hospitable  nation.  The  first  transac- 
tion of  which  we  read  concerning  them  is 
connected  with  that  Patriarch.  While  he 
was  residing  at  Gezar,  Abimelech,  attract- 
ed by  the  beauty  of  Sarah,  whom  the  Pa- 
triarch, from  what  he  considered  pruden- 
tial motives,  represented  as  his  sister,  as 
she  in  one  sense  really  was,  took  her^o  his 
residence  probably  with  the  intention  of 
niarrying  her,  or  at  least  with  the  same  in- 
tent ions  as  Pharaoh  entertained  i  n  asi  milar 
instance  w^ich  happened  when  Abraham 
was  in  Egypt.  But  Abimelech  was  duly 
warned  of  the  consequences  if  he  detain- 
ed Sarah.  Moses  informs  us  that  God 
'*  came  to  Abimelech  In  a  dream  by 
nighty"  and  the  colloquy  as  related  by 
the  inspired  historian  between  Jehovah 
and  the  king  discloses  to  us  that  the 
Philistines  were  at  this  time  worshippers 
of  the  true  God-  Abimelech  averted 
the  threatened  punishment  by  restoring 
Sarah  to  her  husband,  and  the  whole 
parralive  exhibits  this  prince  in  a  very 
amiable  light  He  gave  Abrahau)  muni- 
Scent  presents  of  "  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
men-servants  and  women-servants,"  and 
told  him  that  the  land  was  before  him, 
and  be  might  reside  in  it  wherever  he 
pleased.  In  addition  to  this  hospitable 
offer,  he  said  unto  Sarah,  '*  Behold,  I  have 
given  thy  brother  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver ;  behold,  he  is  to  thee  a  covering 
of  the  eyeSi  unto  all  that  are  with  thee, 
and  with  all  others."     This  phrase,  the 


eo9erinff  cf  ihe  eyes  doubtless  means  a 
veil,  and  affords  u»  a  eurious  illustration 
of  Oriental  customs.  Dr  Bootbroyd 
thus  renders  the  passage — '*  I  have  given 
thy  brother  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver 
to  purchase  veils  for  thee,  and  for  all 
who  are  with  thee."  This  certunly  con- 
veys a  better  meaning  of  the  phrase  than 
that  given  in  the  authorised  text,  and  it 
is  completely  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  existing  usages.  It  is  customary  fbr 
all  the  women  residing  in  towns  in  the 
Eastern  countries  to  walk  about  closely 
veiled,  while  the  women  of  the  different 
pastoral  tribes  living  in  tents  do  ndt 
commonly  wear  veils,  or  at  most  only  so 
far  as  to  cover  the  forehead  and  lower 
parts  of  the  face,  leaving  the  countenance 
exposed  from  the  eye-brows  to  below  tfae 
nose.  If  we  assume  that  the  same  dittiiuy 
tion  existed  between  the  enstoms  of.  the 
women  living  in  towns  and  those  of  tbe 
pastoral  Patriarchs  which  prevails  at  pre- 
sent, the  elucidation  of  ihe  covering  of 
ihe  eyee  is  obvious,  Abimelech,  accord^ 
ingly,  intended  to  give  this  sensible  ad- 
vice, that  when  Sarah  and  her  women 
were  in  or  near  towns,  it  would  be  safer 
fbr  them  to  conform  to  the  customs  of 
towns,  and  wear  the  complete  veil  instead 
of  that  partial  covering  which  left  the 
eyes  and  so  much  of  the  face  exposed* 
He  would  be  the  more  earnest  in  this 
advice  on  account  of  the  danger  fiom 
which  he  had  miraculously  escaped. 

The  next  transaction  recorded  of  tbe 
Philistines  is  connected  with  this  same 
Abimelech,  whose  servants  had  violently 
taken  away  a  well  of  water  from  the  ser- 
vants of  Abraham*  The  matter  was 
soon  arranged,  as  it  had  been  done  with- 
out Abimelech's  knowledge,  and  the  king 
and  the  Patriarch  made  a  covenant  at 
Beersheba.  On  this  occasion  Abimelech 
was  attended  by  Phichol,  who  is  desig- 
nated the  ^  chief  captain  of  his  host.' 
We  are  told  that  after  this  '<  Abraham 
sojourned  in  the  Philistines' land  many 
days."  Nothing  is  mentioned  of  (he  Phi* 
listines  until  the  time  of  Isaac,  and  in  the 
incident  which  then  occurred  respecting 
Rebekah  there  is  a  striking  similarity 
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between  the  bietory  of  Abraham's  bo- 
jouro  At  Gerar  ancl  that  of  bis  son.  The 
names  of  the  king  (Abuneleoh)  and  of 
the  captain  of  the  host  (Pbichol)  are  the 
flame  as  in  Abraham's  time>  but  the  per^ 
SODS  are  of  oourse  differeut*  aa  more  than 
ninety  years  intervened  between  the  visit 
of  Abraham  and  that  of  Isaac.  It  is  not 
unliisely  that  Phichol*  which  means  the 
motUk  ofaUt  or  aceiy  iongue,  or  perfec* 
(wij  or  cQrmpUiimg  af  ika  mouthy  like 
that  of  Abimelech,  which  means  father 
i^the  kifig^  or  m^f  father  the  hing^  was  a 
fltaoding  official  name  for  the  generals 
of  this  little  kingdom  of  remote  anti- 
qsity. 

When  the  Israelites  were  wandering 
towards  the  Promised  Land  they  were 
not  prohibited  to  take  the  net^r  route 
through  the  counti^  of  the  Philistines, 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  was» 
'Mest  peradventure  the  people  repent 
when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to 
Egypt."  The  Philistines  are  not  enu^ 
(Derated  among  the  nations  devoted  to 
extermination,  and  whose  territory  was 
assigned  to  the  Hebrews,  probably  be- 
cause they  were  not  the  descendants  of 
Canaan.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  war  with  Joshua,  but  after  lus 
death  that  inveterate  hostility  commenced 
between  them  and  the  Hebrews  wbioh 
continued  to  be  waged  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  conunon  wealth 
to  its  dissolution  at  the  Captivity.  In 
the  Book  of  Judges  (iii.  1-4),  we  have  a 
remarkable  reason  assigned  why  certain 
nations  who  ought  to  have  been  exter- 
minated, or  at  least  whose  territories 
vere  sssigned  to  the  Israelites,  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  Canaan.  <*  These," 
aays  the  inspired  writ^,  "  are  the  nations 
which  the  Lord  left,  to  prove  Israel  by 
them,  even  as  many  of  Israel  as  had  not 
known  the  wars  of  Canaan ;  only  that 
the  generations  of  the  children  of  Israel 
might  know,  to  teach  them  war,  at  the 
least  such  as  before  knew  nothing  there- 
of; namely,  five  lords  of  the  Philistines, 
and  all  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Sidonians, 
and  the  Hivites  that  dwelt  in  Mount  Le- 
haaon,  firom  Mount  Baal-Hermon  unto 


the  entering  in  of  Hamath.  And  they 
were  to  prove  Israel  by  them,  to  know 
whether  they  would  hearken  unto  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of 
Moses."  A  complete  admission  is  here 
made  of  the  military  prowess  of  the  Phi- 
listines and  the  other  nations,  and  it  thus 
appears  that  they  were  all  permitted  to 
reside  in  the  Promised  Land  for  the  pur- 
poses of  keeping  up  a  warlike  disposition 
among  the  Israelites,  of  training  those  to 
a  military  life  who  were  not  concerned  in 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  of  making 
them  feel  more  sensibly  their  depend- 
ence on  their  invisible  King,  by  exciting 
those  nations  to  attack  them  when  they 
fell  into  idolatry.  And  accordingly  we 
find  that  after  the  death  of  Ehud,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  Israel,  who  had  delivered 
the  Hebrews  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Moabites,  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected eighteen  years  for  relapsing  into 
idolatry,  Shamgar  routed  the  Philistines, 
who  had  probably  made  an  attempt  to 
subdue  the  southern  tribes,  and  who  were 
repulsed  on  this  occasion  with  the  loss  of 
six  hundred  men.  Previous  to  and  at  this 
period  their  ancient  form  of  government 
appears  to  have  undergone  som9  change, 
for  they  are  represented  as  under  distinct 
jurisdictions,  though  still  preserving  their 
five  little  satrapies  or  kingdoms.  The 
Israelites  were  now  the  objects  of  their 
peculiar  aversion,  with  whom  they  lived 
in  continual  hostility.  Three  of  their 
capital  cities,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  and  Ekron, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  tribes  of 
Simeon  and  Judah,  but  they  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  tbo^e  cities  by 
treaty  or  conquest.  The  Philistines  ap- 
pear to' have  suffered,  in  common  with 
the  Israelites,  by  the  incursions  of  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna,  kings  of  Midian.  The 
Israelites  having  made  one  of  their  usual 
relapses  into  idolatry,  the  Philistines,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ammonites,  were 
permitted  to  oppress  them,  from  whom 
they  were  delivered  by  Jephthah.  They 
again  reduced  the  Israelites,  and  kept 
them  in  subjection  forty  years.  The 
Philistines  were   severely  annoyed   by 
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Samson,  but  they  at  length  took  him 
prisoner  by  stratagem;  yet  the  circum- 
stance attending  his  death  at  Gaza  was 
one  of  the  most  serious  disasters  they 
ever  sustained. 

The  history  of  the  Philistines  from 
this  period,  during  the  days  of  Samuel 
and  the  corresponding  reign  of  Saul,  is 
minutely  recorded  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rians, and  any  repetition  or  summary  of 
it  here  is  unnecessary.  They  maintained 
their  independence  until  the  time  of 
David,  who  subdued  them  and  made 
them  tributary.  It  may,  be  safely  con- 
cluded that,  having  so  oflen  and  to  so 
little  purpose  engaged  in  bloody  and  de- 
structive wars,  they  grew  wiser  by  expe- 
rience, and  applied  themselves  to  com- 
merce and  the  arts  of  peace.  They  made 
a  vigorous  opposition  to  several  of  the 
kings  of  Judab,  to  whom  they  remained 
subject  after  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
but  they  courted  the  favour  of  Jehosha- 
phat  by  a  voluntary  payment  of  the  tri- 
bute which  had  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  David,  and  which  it  would  appear  they 
had  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  to  some 
of  Jehoshaphat's  predecessors.  They  re- 
volted, however,  against  his  son  Jehoram, 
invaded  Judah,  rifled  his  palace,  and  car- 
ried their  hereditary  hatred  towards  the 
Israelites  to  such  an  extent  that  they  ex- 
terminated all  the  royal  family,  with  the 
exception  of  Athaliah  and  her  son  Ahaz- 
iah,  who  were  fortunate  to  escape  their 
fury.  On  this  occasion  they  also  carried 
ofl*  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  some  of 
whom  they  sold  to  the  Edomites,  next  to 
themselves  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  others  to  the  Grecians,  by 
which  they  procured  their  removal  to 
such  a  distance  that  the  captives  could 
have  little  chance  of  returning  to  their 
native  country.  Jehoram  made  war 
against  them,  and  probably  reduced  them 
to  obedience,  because  it  is  stated  that 
they  revolted  again  under  Uzziah,  which 
proved  most  disastrous  to  them  in  the 
result,  as  they  were  invaded  by  that 
prince,  who  dismantled  Gath,  Jabnah, 
and  Ashdod,  and  erected  strong  forts 
among  them  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 


During  the  unfortooale  reign  of  Aim, 
the  Philistines,  perceiving  the  weak  state 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  again  revolted, 
and  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  territory 
of  that  weak  and  idolatrous  sovereign. 
They  carried  on  the  war  so  suceessfiiUy 
that  they  repaired  the  kMses  they  bad 
sustained  from  his  grandfiitlier  Uiuiiii 
and  we  find  them  victoriously  reduciiig 
Bethshemesh,  Timnafa,  Gimzo,  and  other 
cities,  with  the  territories  belengiag  to 
them,  and  even  settling  there,  thus  add- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  to  their  own  territory.    Bat  they 
did  not  long  retain  this  acquisition,  for 
Hezekiah,  son  of  Ahaz,  overran  their 
whole  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  in 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  who  sent  hig 
general  to  reduce  thenu    Ashdod  wm 
besieged  and  taken  by  him,  and  tbey 
were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  miA« 
fortune.   They  regained  their  full  libehy, 
however,  under  the  later  kings  of  Jodab, 
and  we  can  easily  infer,  from  the  threat- 
enings  uttered  against  them  by  the  Pro* 
phets  Isaiah,  Amos,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  that  they  brought  many 
calamities  on  the  Israelites,  for  which 
they  were  to  be  severely  punished. 

By  their  subjection  to  the  Assyr^ 
the  Philistines  not  only  lost  their  libertyt 
but  their  country  became  the  seat  of  a 
long  and  obstinate  war.  Psammetieusi 
king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  A8S3rrians,  and  apprehensive 
that  Egypt  might  share  the  fiite  of  its 
neighbour,  resolved  to  drive  them  if  pes* 
sible  out  of  Palestine*  He  laid  si^  to 
Ashdod,  and  it  is  said  to  have  taken 
twenty-nine  years  to  reduce  that  strong 
place.  From  this  period  the  Philistines 
were  subject  to  the  great  monarchies  of 
Babylon,  Persia,  and  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  succession.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  their  slavery  they  were  miser- 
ably harassed  by  the  Egyptians,  who, 
desirous  to  make  their  barrier  as  strong 
as  possible,  seized  a  great  part  of  their 
country,  and  particularly  the  city  of 
Gaza.  That  city  was  subsequently  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander  the  Gfeat    After 
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the  Jews  were  again  settled  in  their  own 
country,  the  ward  between  them  and  their 
hereditary  enemies  were  revived.  Judas, 
Rhceabieus  defeated  them,  and  took 
Ashdod,  B.C.  159 ;  and  about  sixty-five 
years  aAerwards  Gaza,  which  had  par- 
tially recovered  from  the  treatment  it 
had  received  from  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  burnt  by  Alexander  Jannseus.  After 
this  the  Philistines  seem  to  have  become 
amalgamated  with  the  Jews  who  settled 
in  their  country;  and  hence,  although 
they  are  before  us  from  almost  the  com- 
mencement to  the  conclusion  of  the  Old 
Testament  history,  they  are  not  once 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  What 
became  of  them  as  a  nation  may  easily 
be  inferred  from  the  threats  of  the  Pro- 
phets, and  particularly  Zephaniah,  who 
paints  their  destruction  in  the  most  lively 
colours: — **  Gaza  shall  be  forsaken,  and 
Ashkelon  a  desolation ;  they  shall  drive 
oat  Ashdod  at  the  noon-day,  and  Ekron 
Bhall  be  rooted  up.  Wo  unto  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  sea-coasts,  the  nation  of 
the  Cheretbites !  The  word  of  the  Lord 
is  against  you,  O  Canaan,  the  land  of 
the  Philistinefl !  I  will  destroy  thee  that 
there  shall  be  no  inhabitant ;  and  the 
sea-coasts  shall  be  dwellings  and  cottages 
for  shepherds,  and  folds  for  sheep."  If 
the  Prophet  had  lived  at  the  present  day, 
he  could  not  have  given  a  more  accurate 
description  of  what  the  country  of  the 
Philistines  now  is  than  he  did  centuries 
before  its  desolation. 

The  language  of  the  Philistines  dif- 
fered little  from  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  enabled  them  to  hold  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  they  had  doubt- 
less the  same  arts  and  sciences  in  com- 
mon with  their  neighbours,  as  they 
were  much  addicted  to  trade  and  indus- 
try. Little  is  known  of  their  customs 
and  manners,  but  these  perhaps  differed 
in  no  great  degree  from  the  other  Syrian 
nations.  They  did  not  practise  circum- 
cision, and  it  is  mentioned  that  they  held 
adultery  in  the  greatest  abomination,  but 
their  character  varied  at  different  periods, 
for  their  government  and  morals  were 
completely  changed ;  and  they  resembled 
VOL.  n. 


other  idolatrous  nations,  and  indulged 
in  similar  enormities. 

The  religion  of  the  Philistines  expe- 
rienced a  similar  change.    We  have  seen 
that  under  the  Abimelechs,   their  first 
race  of  kings,  they  were  worshippers  of 
the  true  God,  and  used  the  same  rites 
with  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs.     In  suc- 
ceeding times,  when  idolatry  and  super- 
stition prevailed  among  them,  each  of 
the  five  principal  cities  of  the  satrapies 
had  an  idol  of  its  own.    Mama  or  Mar- 
nac  was  worshipped  at  Gaza;  Beelzebub 
or  Baalzebub  at  Ekron ;  Derceto  was  the 
Goddess  of  Ascalon ;  Ashtaroth  or  As- 
tarte  of  Gath ;  and  Dagon  of  Ashdod. 
This  last  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Philistines,  and  as  such  it  is  frequently 
mentioned    in   the   Scriptures.      There 
has  been  considerable  discussion  about 
the  form,  sex,  and  identity  of  this  idol. 
It  is  a  common  opinion  that  it  was  a 
representation  half  human  and   half  a 
fish, — that  is,  having  a  human  bust  and 
a  fish-like  termination,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  opinion  is  correct. 
The  origin  of  the  name,  however,  as  well 
as  the  identity  of  the  idol,  has  been  va- 
riously stated.     Some  have  conceived  it 
to  be  etymologically  composed  of  the 
words  dag  and  atcn,  and  that  it  refers 
to  the  Patriarch  Noah,  or  Nau,  the  let- 
ters in  the  word  nau  having  been  trans- 
posed, a  very  common  practice  in  anti- 
quity; and  Doff'Natiy  otherwise  dag-auHy 
is  equivalent  to  the  dag  or  fish  of  Nau, 
or   Noah.     According    to    an    ancient 
fable  given  at  length  in  another  place 
(see  Antediluvians),  Oannes,  a  kind  of 
monster,  half  man  and  half  fish,  rose  out 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  came  to  Babylon, 
where  he  taught  many  useful  and  neces- 
sary arts,  and  returned  to  the  sea.    Seve- 
ral of  those  imaginary  animals  are  said 
to  have  arisen  from  the  Red  Sea  in  sub- 
sequent times,  one  of  which  was  called 
Odacon^  and  hence,  sa3rs  the  learned 
Selden,  was  derived  the  appellation  Da- 
gon,    Sanconiathon  says  that  this  deity 
was  the  son  of  Ccelus,  and  was  called 
Dagon,  from  the  word  dagan^  which  in 
the  Phoenician  language  signifies  wheat; 
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he  was  the  inrentor  of  the  plough,  and 
taught  men  the  use  of  corn  for  bread. 
After  his  death  he  Wail  designated  Jupi« 
ter  ^groteSy  or  the  LeAoutery  and  being 
th6  inventorof  agriculture)  he  was  thought 
worthy  of  dtTine  honourSi  But  if  we  take 
into  account  the  narrative  in  the  i^irst 
Book  of  Samuel  (V.  4,  &;  of  the  over- 
throw of  Dagon  before  the  ark-^hat 
when  the  image  fell  its  head  and  hands 
w^re  broken  off,  and  only  the  dag^  or 
Jishi  remained,  it  certainly  outweighs  all 
that  has  been  adduced  to  show  that 
detgan  meant  wheat  in  the  Phcenician 
lahguage,  and  that  Dagon  was  the  Phoe- 
nician god  of  agriculture ;  besides,  the 
Philistines  and  the  Phoenicians  were  not 
precisely  the  same  people,  or  at  least  they 
were  very  remotely  connected*  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  codesce  both  ideas, 
by  supposing  that  this  Dagon  was  a 
deified  mortal  who  had  come  in  a  ship  to 
the  coast,  and  had  taught  agriculture 
and  the  useful  arts  to  the  people ;  and 
that,  like  the  OanneiB  of  the  Chaldeans, 
his  maritime  arrival  was  figured  by  a 
combination  in  his  images  of  the  human 
and  fishy  natures.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Patriarch  Noah  is  disguised 
under  the  name  of  Dag^n,  and  that  Da- 
gon and  Neptune  were  the  same  deity. 
Bocfaart  conjectures  that  Dagon  was 
Japheth,  and  that  he  was  made  the  god 
of  the  sea  because  the  lot  assigned  to  him 
and  his  descendants  included  the  islands^ 
peninsulas,  and  countries  beyond  the  sea, 
namely,  the  continent  of  Europe.  Some 
say  Dagon  was  Saturn,  others  that  it  was 
Jupiter,  and  others  that  it  was  Venus, 
whom  the  Egypttans  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a  fish,  because,  according  to 
Ovid,  In  Tryphon'ii  war  against  the  gods 
•  Venus  concealed  herself  nnder  this  shape. 
Diodoms  Stdulus  informs  us  that  at 
Ashkelon  the  goddess  Derceto,  or  Atar- 
gatis,  was  worshipped  under  the  figure  of 
a  woman,  with  the  lower  parts  of  a  fish ; 
and  Lucian  describes  that  goddess  as 
Venus  adored  under  this  form,  but  he 
adds  that  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria,  where 
she  was  worshipped,  her  statue  was  a 
fomale  form  throughout    H«  observes, 


at  the  same  tlme«  that  some  thought  iMa 
temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  and  that  it  wa» 
built  by  Deucalion  after  his  cseape  (rom 
the  Flood,  as  a  memorial  of  the  watsn  of 
the  Dduge  having  retired  through  a  fis- 
sure in  the  earth  over  which  the  temple 
was  built,  and  into  which  the  wofshippers 
on  certain  dajrs  poured  Water.  This 
strongly  corroj>orites  the  views  enter- 
tained by  those  who  think  that  the  my- 
thology of  Derceto  was  partly  foanded 
on  traditionary  accounts  of  the  Ddage. 

The  consecktition  of  fish  and  the  th* 
staining  ftt>m  eating  them  is  attested  by 
several  ancient  writers,  and  seems  refer- 
red to  in  the  prohibition  of  fish  idohtry 
by  Moses.  It  was  an  Egyptian  as  well 
as  a  Syrian  praetioe  (see  Eotft).  Lska 
o^  ponds  of  consecrated  fish,  like  that 
which  Diodoms  mentions  at  Ashkdoiiy 
and  the  outlines  of  Which  are  stHl  to  be 
seen  at  Menaphis  and  Baalbec,  were  oom- 
mon  near  the  temples,  and  it  waft  believed 
that  whoever  ate  them  would  be  punished 
by  the  goddess  to  whom  they  were  con* 
secreted  with  severe  pain  in  the  bowels 
and  in  the  liver,  which  would  termisate 
fatally.  This  custom  is  still  observled  in 
Western  Asia,  where  there  are  ponds 
abounding  in  tame  fish  consecrated  to 
Mahometan  saints  and  venerated  per- 
sons. We  are  told  that  at  Orfafa)  the 
supposed  Ur  of  the  Chalddes,  there  is  s 
lake  connected  with  the  mosque  of  Abra* 
ham  stocked  with  fish  consecrated  to  him, 
which  no  Moslem  would  on  any  aocoost 
molest.  There  is  a  similar  pond  at  Shee- 
raz  near  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Sasdif 
some  of  the  fish  in  which  are  said  to  be 
decorated  with  gold  rings,  and  they  are 
held  in  the  highest  veneration. 

The  Dagon  of  the  Scriptures  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  male  sex,  whereas  the 
ancient  writers,  in  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pearanceof  the  figure  on  medals,  represent 
the  idol  worshipped  by  the  Philistines  as 
of  the  female  sex*  But  the  difierence  of 
sex  does  hot  matendly  affect  the  iden- 
tity, for  there  was  littte  eonsistency  in 
the  sexes  which  the  ancient  idohiterB  as- 
signed to  thehr  gods,  nmny  of  which  tbey 
made  of  either  sex  according  to  their 
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teeiM.  Thetc  were  aereral  temples 
ereeted  to  Dagon  by  the  PhiiUtiaes* 
There  wee  <me  at  Aebdod  duing  ali  the 
ages  of  kMatry  till  tiie  time  of  the  Mae- 
eabees)  for  we  read  that  when  the  army 
vaoquMhed  by  JonaithaiilfaecabniM  fled 
to  that  ^ft  nambers  of  them  took 
shelter  in  Beth-*Dagoi^  or  the  temple  of 
DagoBi  to  which  Jonathan  'set  fire,  and 
eonsumed  the  whole  building  and  all 
who  weve  in  it.  The  head  of  Saul  was 
placed  in  one  (rf'%4he  temples  of  Dagon^ 
and  his  anns  in  that  of  Aahtaroth.  The 
temples  of  this  idol  at  Gaza  must  have 
been  of  bonsiderable  eztenty  as  we  are 
told  that  there  were  three  thousand  per* 
sons  upon  the  roof.  There  hare  been 
cavils  against  this  statement  of  the  sa- 
cred writer,  and  one  objection  has  been 
urged— ^he  impossibility  that  so  many 
persons  could  stand  on  the  roof  of  a 
buiidiagy  and  all  *'  behold  white  Sam« 
flOD  made  sport.*  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  temple  or  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  an  inclosune,  quad- 
mngnlar  or  oblong,  surrounded  with 
walls  and  buildings,  the  prtncipal  erec- 
tion, the  house  or  temple  properly  so 
called,  occupying  that  side  of  the  indo- 
sore  opposite  the  entrance ;  and  this  is 
always  the  main  building  in  every  Orien- 
tal mosque  or  house,  but  the  other  sides 
may  be  composed  of  walls^  clobters,  or 
offices,  and  may  or  may  not  have  a  roof. 
This  was  the  arrangement  of  many 
ancient  temples  of  Egypt,  and  even  of 
Greeee  and  Rome.  If  we  suppose, 
whioh  we  are  warranted  to  do,  that  the  > 
house  at  Gaza  was  of  this  description, 
we  have  only  farther  to  suppose  that 
Samson  exhibited  his  feats  of  strength, 
probably  the  '< sports"  mentioned  in  the 
text,  in  the  open  court  or  area,  while  the 
spectators  were  crowded  in  the  interior 
of  the  bttildiog,  which,  being  very  open 
in  front,  would  afford  a  complete  view  df 
the  area  to  every  person  seated  within 
and  upon  the  roof  ehowe.  As  it  respects 
the  number  on  the  roof,  the  doubt  about 
its  being  sufficiently  extensive'lo  acoom- 
modate  so  large  a  multitude  of  persons 
is  easily  satisfied.     The   Oriental  roo6 


are  generally  constnieted  eUJier  flat,  er 
occasionally  eahibitifig  a  number  of  rwnaM 
domes,  and  as  they  are  intended  for  ao« 
commodation,  and,  fiet  as  vitii  iv,  4e* 
signaited  mer^  as  a  defence  of  the  in* 
lerior  from  the  weather,  they  are  formed 
with  much  greater  strength  and  durahft* 
lity  than  any  wJuch  our  buildings  exhibit. 
The  old  temples  of  Egypt)  with  their 
vast  flat  roofe  of  immense  blocks  and 
slabs  of  stone,  on  which  the  naodem 
Fellahs  establish  their  villages,  could 
afibrd  room  for  even  a  greater  number 
of  persons,  and  wee  strong  eoough  to 
bear  their  weight  i  aad  when  we  consider 
the  probabte  origin  of  the  Philistines,  and 
their  proximity  to  the  Egyptiaas,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  roofs  of  their 
temples,  and  probably  the  temples  them- 
selves, were  the  same  in  the  geneial  pria* 
dples  of  arrangement  as  those  «if  their 
neighbonrs.  "  The  Eaetani  method  of 
building,"  says  Shaw,  **  may  assist  us  in 
accounting  for  the  particular  stmcture  of 
the  temple  or  house  of  Dagoa,  mid  the 
great  number  of  people  that  were  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  it  by  pulling  down  the 
two  principal  piUars.  Samson  must  have 
been  in  a  court  or  area  below  them,  and 
consequently  the  tempte  will  be  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  ancient  f^ya^  or  sa» 
cred  inclosures,  surrounded  only  in  part 
or  altogether  with  some  plain  ortdoister* 
ed  buildings.  Several  palaces  and  dua^ 
wanaSf  as  they  call  the  courts  of  justice 
in  these  countries,  are  built  in  this 
fiuhion,  where,  upon  the  festivals  and 
rejeioings^  a  great  quantity  of  sand  is 
strewed  upon  the  area  for  the  wrestleni 
to  fall  upon,  whilst  the  roof  of  the  clois- 
ters round  -about  is  crowded  with  spec- 
tators of  their  strength  and  -agility.  I 
have  often  seen  several  hundreds  of 
people  diverted  in  this  manner  upon  the 
roof  of  the  De3r's  palace  at  Algiers, 
wliioh«  like  many  more  of  the  same 
quality  and  denomination,  had  an  ad- 
vanced cloister  over  against  the  gate  of 
the  palace  (Esther  v.  1),  made  in  the 
fitshion  of  a  large  pent-house  supported 
only  by  one  or  two  contiguous  pillara 
in  the  front  or  in  the  centre.    In  such 
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open  structures  as  these,  in  the  midst  of 
their  guards  and  counsellors,  are  the 
bashas,  kadis,  and  other  great  officers, 
assembled  to  distribute  justice  and  trans- 
act the  public  affairs  of  their  provinces. 
Here  likewise  they  have  their  public 
entertainments,  as  the  lords  and  others 
of  the  Philistines  had  in  the  house  of 
Dagon.  Upon  a  supposition,  therefore, 
tl^at  in  the  bouse  of  Dagon  there  was  a 
cloistered  structure  of  this  kind,  the 
pulling  down  of  the  front  or  centre 
pillars  only,  which  supported  it,  would 
be  attended  with  the  like  catastrophe 
which  happened  to  the  Philistines." 

PHRYGIA,  the  largest  kingdom  of 
Asia  Minor,  or  Proconsular  Asia,  was 
divided  in  later  times  into  Little  and 
Great  Pbrygia.  The  boundaries  of  the 
latter  under  the  Persian  Empire,  and 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  GreiU, 
were  Paphlagonia  on  the  north ;  the 
Taurus  and  Pisidia  on  the  south ;  the 
Mseander,  L3'dia,  and  Caria,  on  the 
south-west ;  on  the  west  Lydia,  MsBonia, 
Mysia,  and  another  part  of  Phrygia 
called  Little  Phrygia ;  and  on  the  north- 
west the  Sangarius  river  and  Bithynia* 
This  was  the  country  in  which  St  Paul 
planted  Christianity,  Acts  xvL  6  ;  xviii. 
23.  In  subsequent  times  the  Greater 
Phrygia  was  divided  into  two  districts 
or  governments,  the  one  called  Phrygia 
Pacatianch  from  Pacatianus,  who  bore  the 
office  of  Prefect  of  the  East  under  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  other,  designated  Phry^ 
gia  Saiutarisj  from  some  miraculous 
cures  said  to  have  been  performed  in  it 
by  the  archangel  Gabriel.  Phrygia  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  ferti- 
lity. It  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  grain, 
being  generally  a  level  country,  covered 
with  a  deep  soil,  and  well  watered  by 
small  rivers.  The  air  was  deemed  pure 
and  salubrious,  though  it  is  now  in  some 
districts  the  reverse,  on  account  of  a  great 
part  of  the  country  lying  waste*  The 
Phrygians  claimed  high  antiquity  as  a 
people.  Josephus  and  St  Jerome  sup- 
pose that  they  were  descended  from 
Togarmah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Gomer, 
and  this  theory  is  supported  by  Bochart. 


The  hbtorians  Hwodotas,  Strabo,  and 
others,  deduce  them  from  the  Brygian»» 
a  people  of  Macedonia,  who,  passing  into 
Asia  Minor,  were  called  Phrygiaiu. 
They  are  described  as  having  been 
superstitious,  effeminate,  and  voluptuosi; 
they  had  many  idols,  but  their  principal 
deity  seems  to  have  been  Cybele.  Amoag 
the  remarkable  places  in  this  couotryi 
Laodioea  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
Apocalyptic  churches.  The  Phrygian 
government  was  monarchical,  and  the 
names  of  eleven  kings  are  preserved  in 
history,  with  the  last  of  whom,  Midas  IV. 
ended  the  royal  family,  and  Phrygia  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Lydian  monarchy 
until  Creesus  was  conquered  by  Cynu. 
This  country,  as  well  as  the  Lesser  Phry- 
gia,  in  which  was  the  celebrated  city  of 
Troy,  now  belongs  to  the  Turks. 

PHUT.    See  Libya. 

PI-HA-HIROTH,  an  encampment  of 
the  Israelites  on  the  Red  Sea,  Exod.  xiv. 
2.  It  throws  some  light  on  this  passage 
to  read  the  word  Pi-ha-hiroth  not  as  a 
proper  name,  but  as  a  descriptive  epithet. 
The  word  hiroth  means  a  valley,  ha  is 
merely  the  definite  article  ihet  or  ofthet 
and  pi  signifies  mouih  or  entrance,  so 
that  we  may  read  the  word  Pi-ha-hiroth 
as  the  entrance  of  the  valley  or  past,  and 
it  denotes  the  pass  or  strip  of  land  aloog 
the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
between  the  mountains  which  skirt  the 
sea  and  the  sea  itself. 

PI-BESETH,  mentioned  by  the  Pro- 
phet Ezekiel  (xxx.  17)  in  the  judgment 
of  Egypt,  called  also  BubasHs  or  Pnhas* 
tum^  was  a  town  situated  on  the  Pelu- 
siac  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  coDtained  a 
magnificent  temple,  dedicated,  it  is  said, 
to  Diana,  who  in  the  Egyptian  language 
was  denominated  Bubastis,  and  gave 
her  name  to  the  city.  The  ruins  of 
this  ancient  place  are  now  called  Tel- 
JBasta* 

PIRATHON,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  of  which  'Abdon,  judge  of 
Israel,  was  a  native.  Judges  xii.  15.  It 
is  called  Pharathoni  in  1  Mace.  ix.  50. 

PISG  AH,  eminence^  fartretSt  a  moun- 
tain beyond  the  Jordan  in  the  oountry 
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of  the  Moabites,  or  rather  a  summit  or 
peak  arising  from  a  series  of  lower  hills, 
of  which  Nebo  and  the  Abarim  ridge 
may  be  said  to  make  one  chain  near 
Mount  Peor,  on  the  road  from  Luras  to 
Hesbbon.  Balak  brought  Balaam  to  the 
top  of  Pisgah  to  curse  the  Israelites, 
Numb,  xxiii.  14;  but  it  is  specially  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Moses. 
Mr  Buckingham,  in  his  **  Travels  among 
the  Arab  Tribes,"  mentions  a  curious 
tradition  connected  with  this  mountain,  ' 
which  he  heard  in  a  company  of  Arabs. 
**  On  the  summit  of  Jebel-el-Belkah,  or 
Bilgah,  as  it  is  equally  often  pronounced, 
the  Pisgah  of  the  Hebrews,  from  which 
Moses  saw  the  Promised  Land  and  died, 
and  which  is  only  three  hours  south  of 
the  reputed  tomb  of  Joshua,  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Assalt,  there  grew,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  all  present,  a  species  of 
grass,  which  changed  the  teeth  of  every 
animal  that  ate  of  it  to  silver  I  In  a  party 
of  twenty  persons  then  assembled,  there 
were  not  l«ss  than  five  witnesses  who 
declared  naost  solemnly  that  they  had 
seen  this  transmutation  take  place  with 
their  own  eyes  I !"     See  Nebo. 

PISIDIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  Lycaonia  on  the  north,  Pamphy- 
lia  on  the  south,  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia 
on  ^he  east,  and  the  province  called  Asia 
by  the  Romans  on  the  west.  It  is  a  inoun- 
tainous  region,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  of  the  same  origin  as  the  rude  tribes 
of  Cilicia  Trachea.    They  seldom  ren- 
dered obedience   to  the  Persian  kings, 
and   Alexander  the  Great   found  them 
divided   into  a  number  of  small  inde- 
pendent republics.     In  the  time  of  the 
Seleucidae    several    Pisidian    dynasties 
arose  on  the  frontiers  of  Phrygia,  which 
enlarged  their  territories  by  conquest,  so 
that  several  of  the  towns  founded  by  the 
kings  of  Syria  were  called  Pisidian  cities, 
such  as  Antioch,  Laodicea,  and  others. 
It  was  seldom  that  these  states  of  free- 
booters paid  tribute  even  to  the  Romans; 
'  the  subjugation  of  Pisidia  by  Augustus 
was  merely  nominal ;  there  was  no  Ro- 
man settlement    in   the    country,    and 
even  the  Goths  could  do  nothing  in  it. 


Antioch,  called  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  waA 
its  capital,  where  St  Paul  preached  se- 
veral times,  Acts  xiii.  14.  He  also  preach- 
ed throughout  the  whole  province,  Acts 
xiv.  24. 

PISON,  or  Phison,  one  of  the  four 
great  rivers  which  watered  Paradise,  and 
which  ran  through  all  the  Land  of  Havi- 
lah.     See  Eden. 

PITHOM,  one  of  the  treasure  or 
store  cities  built  by  the  Israelites  for 
Pharaoh  during  their  bondage,  Exod.  i. 
11,  probably  the  Pathumos  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  which  he  places  on  the 
canal  made  by  Necho  and  Darius  to  join 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile.  Authors  do 
not  agree  in  fixing  the  siten  either  of 
Pithom  or  Raamses.  Some  maintain 
that  this  city  is  the  same  with  Pelusium, 
or  Damietta. 

PONTUS,  a  country  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  sea  on 
which  it  lies  called  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
or  Black  Sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  north- 
east by  Colchis,  on  the  east  by  Little 
Armenia,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Halys 
and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Paphlagonia.  In  modern  geography  it 
comprehends  the  pachalics  of  Tarabosan 
and  Siva,  or  the  country  now  called  Rum 
or  Room.  The  kingdom  of  Pontus  last- 
ed 425  years,  and  had  eleven  kings,  the 
most  celebrated  of  whom  was  Mithri- 
dates  VI.  called  the  Great,  who  reigned 
B.C.  121-64,  anpl  greatly  extended  his 
kingdom.  Those  princes  were  of  the 
Acheemenidoe,  or  the  Persian  royal  house, 
and  in  the  Persian  age  owed  allegiance 
to  that  power.  Pontus  became  partly  a 
Roman  province,  B.C.  64,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  the  whole  country  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Roman  Empire.  It 
afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Turks. 
There  were  Jewish  natives  of  this  coun- 
try present  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  St  Peter  includes  the 
Christians  of  Pontus  among  those  to 
whom  he  addresses  his  two  General 
Epistles. 

PTOLEMAIS.     See  Acre. 
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PULy  ^  Mland  eaJIed  PiU^  in  the 
Nile»  meatiaied  by  Isaiah  (hvL  19)f  not 
fer  ftom  Syene,  whieii  eontaioi  ^  rvins 
of  ftooe  ttobk  aad  txteimte  temples 
built  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is 
thought  that  the  people  ddled  Pkui  are 
represented  to  t]ii»  day  m  Egypt  by  the 
FellahSy  who  are  for  the  most  port  hus- 
bandmen and  cultivators* 

PUNON,  or  pHUfioN,  a  station  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness^  Nomb. 
xzxiii.  43,  43)  placed  by  Eosebiiis  be- 
tween Petra  and  Segor*  It  ia  also  called 
Ph«no»  Phalno^  and  MetaUo-Phsenon, 
Deoause  of  its  rainea  of  metals,  which 
Athaoasiua  says  were  so  destructive  to 
the  health  that  murderen  condemBed  to 
work  in  them  lived  only  a  few  days*  We 
find  Bishops  of  Phseno  in  the  subscrip* 
tions  of  the  General  Councils.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  here  that 
Mosea  erected  the  brazen  serpent  for  the 
core  of  the  murmoring  Israelitesy  who 


had  been  bitten  by  the  fiery  fljring 
penis }  but  others  contend  that  Ihia  cir* 
eamstance  took  place  at  the  encampment 
of  Zalmonah. 

PUTEOLI,  <fofodlb,oow  cdledPosr- 
zmolOi  a  town  in  the  Campania  of  Nqiiea, 
about  eight  mike  from  that  city,  where 
8t  Panl  abode  seven  days,  Acts  xzviii. 
13.  It  was  originally  a  Roman  colony. 
Its  sulphureous  springs  or  wetts,  which 
aaumnt  to  thirty-three,  formed  one  of 
the  main  staples  of  Italy  for  the  Alei- 
andrine  and  eastern  trade ;  and  it  is  well 
known  as  the  place  whence  the  Poou- 
lana  earth  is  imported.  Here  we  find 
Cicero's  Putec^num,  in  which  he  wroCe 
his  Aeademie$t  and  in  which  the  Em«> 
peror  Adrian  died,  and  here  was  the 
Lacus  Lucrinus^  then  and  still  fenious 
for  its  delteious  oysters*  Puteoli  is  situ* 
ated  on  the  summit  of  a  creek  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  an  Epii 
under  the  Archbishop  of  Naples. 


R 


RAAM AH,  a  country  or  district  of 
Arabia,  supposed  to  have  been  peopled 
by  Raamah,  the  fourth  son  of  Cush.  Its 
merchants  traded  with  Tyre,  and  export* 
ed  spices,  gold,  and  precious  stones, 
to  that  celebrated  seat  of  ancient  com* 
merce.  Bochart  fixes  Raamah  in  Arabia 
Felix,  at  tiie  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Gen.  x.  7 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  22. 

RAAMSES,  or  Rambbbs,  a  treasure 
Of  store  city  in  Egypt  built  by  the  Israel* 
ites  during  their  slavery,  which  probably 
took  its  name  from  one  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Its  situation  is  unknown. 

RABBAH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah.  Josh.  xv.  50,  probably  the  same 
with  Arba,  otherwise  Hebron. 

RABBAH,  or  Rabbath,  also  called 
Rabbaih^Ammonf  or  Rabbaih  of  the 
Chiidren  ^  Ammon^  and  subsequently 
Philadelj^ia  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
was  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead 
near  the  source  of  the  Amon.    It  was  a 


place  of  great  strength  and  importance 
even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  when  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Og, 
the  king  of  Bashan,  whose  famous  ivory 
bedstead  was  in  it    When  David  de- 
clared war  against  the  Ammonites,  his 
genera],  Joab,  Ivd  siege  to  Rabbath- 
Ammon,  and  on  that  occasion   Uriah 
the  Hittite,  by  the  special  contrivance 
and  command  of  David,  was  slain.    The 
great  crime  which  David  then  commit- 
ted and  its  consequences  are  fully  nar- 
rated in  the  Second  Book  of  SamveL   At 
that  time  Rabbath  was  a  very  strong  place, 
and  its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  made 
a  most  determined  resistance.  It  required 
all  the  military  genius  and  perseverance 
of  Joab  to  conduct  tins  siege,  but  he  was 
at  length  sucoessfol.    David  intended  to 
have  been  present,  but  his  love  for  Bath- 
sheba,  Uriah's  wife,  and  the  death  of  his 
child,  prevented  him.     He  was  roused 
from  his  listlessness  and  inactivity  by 
receiving  a  despatch  from  Joab,  who 
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informed  him  thai  he  had  reduced  the  city 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  advised  him  to 
march  immediately  at  the  head  of  a  rein- 
forcement, *'  lest,"  said  he,  <*  I  take  the 
city,  and  call  it  after  my  own  name." 
This  ooBduct  was  most  magnapimous  in 
Joab,  who>  with  all  his  crimes,  appears 
to  have  been  a  faithful  servant  of  David, 
and  zealous  for  his  honour  and  prosperi- 
ty. In  the  later  times  of  the  Romans, 
the  victories  achieved  by  the  military 
commanders  were  always  ascribed  to  the 
ahsent  emperor,  who  appropriated  the 
glory  and  the  triumph,  but  this  was  a 
refinement  to  which  the  Hebrew  kings 
never  attained^  and  they  could  not  receive 
the  immediate  honour  without  at  least 
completing  the  victory  in  person.  David 
accordingly  **  gathered  all  the  people  to- 
gether, and  went  to  Rabbah,  and  fought 
against  it,  and  took  it." 

There  are  some  particulars  related 
concerning  David's  conduct  afler  he 
took  this  city  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Amongst  the  rich  spoils  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Israelites  was  the  royal 
crown,  **  the  weight  whereof  was  a  talent 
of  gold,  with  the  precious  stones,  and  it 
was  set  OQ  David's  head,"  being  taken  off 
the  head  of  the  king  of  the  Ammonites. 
A  great  difficulty  arises  in  this  passage, 
which  is  also  repeated  in  the  First  Book 
of  Chronicles,  with  respect  to  the  weight 
assigned  to  the  crown,  it  being  not  less 
than  1251b.,  a  weight  which  no  head 
could  bear  even  when  wearing  it  merely 
on  state  occasions.  To  obviate  this  ob- 
jection several  explanations  have  been 
offered — ^first,  that  we  are  to  understand 
the  crown  was  of  the  vcUue^  not  of 
the  weighty  of  a  talent  of  gold,  which 
amounted  to  L.6000 ;  second,  that  a  Sy- 
rian talent  is  here  meant,  wliich  was  only 
one«fourth  of  a  Hebrew  talent;  third, 
that  the  word  mtUcom^  translated  their 
kingy  should  be  understood  as  the  proper 
name  of  the  Ammonitish  idol  Milcom  or 
Molech,  and  that  the  crown  was  taken 
from  the  head  df  this  idol,  which  could 
of  course  bear  a  heavier  weight  than  that 
of  a  man.  Another  conjecture  is  that  it 
^^  not  the  crown  itself,  but  the  precious 


stones,  or  cluster  of  precious  stones,  so 
particularly  mentioned,  which  was  re- 
moved from  this  ponderous  crown,  and 
placed  on  that  of  David.  A  recent  opi- 
nion has  also  been  expressed,  that  the 
crown  was  not  actually  worn  by  the 
Oriental  monarchs  of  antiquity,  but  sus- 
pended over  the  head,  namely,  over  the 
throne.  Those  monarchs  used  for  this 
purpose  crowns  of  great  weight  and  size, 
and  several  enormous  ones  of  this  de- 
scription are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
one  of  which  was  used  by  the  Ptolemys 
of  Egypt.  We  learn  from  Sir  William 
Ouseley  that  this  was  also  a  Persian  cus- 
tom. "  We  dp  noffind,"  he  says,  "  on 
their  medals  any  two  Sassanian  kings 
wearing  crowns  exactly  alike ;  each  pro- 
bably distinguished  himself  by  choosing 
one  of  a  particular  fashion,  whilst  the 
state  crown  of  Persia,  which  descended 
through  many  generations,  from  its  un- 
wieldy form  and  excessive  weight  was 
worn  only  on  solemn  occasions,  and  was 
even  then  suspended  over  the  royal  throne 
by  rings  of  gold."  He  adds  in  a  note, 
that  during  one  reign  "  the  golden  chains 
which  supported  this  crown  over  the 
monarch's  head  were  so  contrived  as  at  a 
little  distance  to  be  imperceptible." 

We  are  farther  told  that  David  brought 
forth  the  people  whom  he  found  in  the 
city,  and  ''  put  them  under  saws,  and 
under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of 
iron,  and  made  them  pass  through  the 
brick-kiln  ;  and  thus  did  he  unto  all  the 
cities  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  2  Sam. 
xii.  31.  The  text  in  1  Chron.  xx.  3,  is 
rather  different.  Instead  of  pui  (hem 
under  saws,  we  have,  he  cut  them  with 
sawSi  while  the  additional  circumstance 
of  his  making  them  *'  pass  through  the 
brick-kiln"  is  altogether  omitted.  Com- 
mentators are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  these  texts.  Some 
argue  that  David  really  put  the  Ammon- 
ites to  death  with  the  instruments  men- 
tioned, and  that  he  probably  did  so  to 
retaliate  similar  cruelties  practised  by 
them  on  their  captives.  Others  think 
that  he  made  them  slaves,  and  employed 
them  in  those  laborious  services  for  which 
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the  iDStrttments  indicated  were  necessary. 
A  critical  analysis  of  the  text  would  allow 
an  argument  for  the  latter  view,  but  it 
must  be  left  to  historical  probability  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  ought  to  be 
preferred.  If  David  actually  put  his  cap- 
tives to  death,  it  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  this  barbarous  procedure  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  practice  of  his  own  and  the 
antagonist  nations.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  this  is  the  first  time  the  saw 
is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the  idea 
of  which  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
jaw-bone  of  a  fish,  at  least  the  Grecian 
fable  ascribes  it  to  that  origin,  and  as- 
signs the  invention  to  the  celebrated  artist 
Daedalus. 

Afler  this  siege  Rabbath  became  sub- 
ject to  the  kings  of  Judah,  but  the  kings 
of  Israel  subsequently  became  masters 
of  it  and  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  Tiglath-pileser  having  carried 
away  numbers  of  the  Israelites,  the  Am- 
monites exercised  great  cruelties  towards 
those  who  remained,  who  were  in  a  very 
defenceless  state.  For  this  conduct  the 
Prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  uttered 
some  severe  prophecies  against  Rabbath 
and  the  country  of  the  Ammonites  in 
general.  *<  Behold  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  cause  an  alarm  of 
war  to  be  heard  in  Rabbah  of  the  Am- 
monites, and  it  shall  be  a  desolate  heap, 
and  her  daughters  shall  be  burned  with 
fire,"  Jer.  xlix.  2.  "  I  will  make  Rabbah 
a  stable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites 
a  couching  place  for  fiocks,  and  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord,"  Ezek.  xxv.  5. 
The  Prophet  Amos  utters  a  severe  threat- 
ening against  them,  in  which  they  are 
accused  of  **  ripping  up  the  women  with 
child  of  Gilead,  that  they  might  enlarge 
their  border."  It  is  probable  that  these 
prophecies  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  but  long 
before  that  event  Rabbath  was  taken  by 
Antiochus  the  Great.  It  is  now  called 
Ammaih  and  is  literally  a  **  desolate 
place,"  and  little  better  than  a  <*  stable 
for  camels." 

RABBATH-MOAB,  otherwise   Ab, 


called  also  i?aMa/- Jfo&o,  Ariel  ofMoa^ 
and  KirhereSj  or  the  city  with  brick  wallif 
a  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  situated  abont  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  the  Arnon.  The  Greeks  called 
it  AreopoliSy  but  the  ruins  retain  the 
name  of  Rahba.    See  A  a* 

RABBITH,  or  Rabboth,  a  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  20. 

RACH AL,  a  city  of  Judah,  to  which 
David  sent  some  of  the  spoil  taken  firom 
those  enemies  who  had  plundered  Ziklag, 
1  Sam.  XXX.  29* 

RACHEL,  a  figurative  designation  of 
the  tribes  of  Joseph  (Ephratm  and  Ma- 
nasseh)  and  Benjamin,  Jer.  xzxi.  15; 
Matt.  ii.  18. 

RAGAU,  or  Rag£A,  a  town,  plain, 
and  ridge  of  mountains  on  the  borders  of 
the  ancient  Parthia,  where  Nebucbodo* 
nosor,  king  of  Nineveh,  defeated  Ar- 
phaxad,  king  of  the  Medes,  Judith  i.  15. 

RAGES,  a  town  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  preceding,  mentioned  in  Tobit 
i.  14. 

RAHAB,  proud,  a  name  given  to 
Egypt  on  account  of  the  pride  and  m- 
solence  of  its  princes  and  inhabitants, 
Psalm  Ixxxvii.  4 ;  Isa.  li.  9*  The  **  dra- 
gon" mentioned  by  Isaiah  means  Pharaoh. 

RAKKATH,  a  fenced  city  of  Naph- 
tali.  Josh.  xix.  35. 

RAKKON,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  Josh.  xix.  46. 

RAM  AH,  or  Rama,  elevated,  sublime, 
sctcred,  lofty,  the  name  of  several  places 
in  Palestine,  such  as  JRatnath,  Ramathc, 
Bamoth,  Ramathaim,  Ramala,  and  i2a- 
mathan.  Sometimes  the  same  place  is 
called  by  one  or  other  of  these  names 
indiscriminately,  at  other  times  Rama,  or 
Ramoth,  is  joined  to  another  name  to 
determine  the  place  of  a  particular  city 
or  eminence ;  and  the  word  is  occasion- 
ally used  to  denote  simply  a  high  place, 
without  reference  to  any  town  or  village. 

RAM ATH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, between  Geba  and  Bethel,  towards 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  six  miles  from 
Jerusalem)  on  the  road  from  Samaria  to 
Jerusalem.  A  city  of  this  name,  distin- 
guished as  the  residence  of  Samuel,  is 
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often  meotioned  in  his  history,  and  was 
the  place  of  his  burial.  There  are  un- 
fortunately neither  local  features  nor 
accurate  distances  either  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  in  Josephus,  who  copies  from 
tbem,  by  which  we  can  determine  pre- 
cisely the  Ramah  of  Samuel,  or  distin- 
guish it  from  the  many  other  towns  of 
tiiat  name  which  are  said  to  have  existed  in 
Palestine.  It  has  been  conjectured  th at  the 
Ramah  of  Samnel  was  nearer  Jerusalem 
than  the  town  now  noticed,  and  between 
it  and  Bethlehem.  The  supposition  is 
doubtful,  yet  there  seeips  to  have  been  a 
place  called  Ramah  in  that  quarter,  for 
in  the  story  of  the  Levite  and  his  concu- 
bine, related  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  when 
they  had  approached  in  the  evening  near 
to  Jebns,  which  is  Jerusalem,  they  pro- 
posed to  pass  over  to  Gibeah,  to  lodge  for 
the  night,  rather  than  enter  this  '*  city 
of  strangers."  The  Ramah  in  Benjamin, 
which  was  fortified  by  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel,  in  his  wars  with  Asa,  to  obstruct 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  king- 
doms, still  exists  as  a  village,  and  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  an  eminence,  the  sides 
of  which  are  covered  with  olive  trees  and 
sycamores.  The  Jews  believe  it  to  be 
the  ancient  Ramah  where  Samuel  was 
born,  lived,  and  died,  and  Calraet  con- 
curs in  this  opinion,  which  has  several 
circumstances  in  its  favour.  Some  traces 
of  old  buildings  existed  when  Rauwolf 
was  there.  In  the  time  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  there  was  a  synagogue  in  this 
Ramah,  and  the  Jews  pretended  that  they 
kept  the  body  of  Samuel  in  it.  The  quaint 
traveller  Sanderson  says,  "  The  second 
day  of  July  we  went  to  Rama,  to  the  Pro- 
phet Samuel  his  house,  where  the  Jewes 
say  he  was  buried :  upon  the  top  of  the 
said  house  is  the  place  where  the  children 
of  Israel  had  their  haire  cut  off,  at  which 
time  they  made  vows,  and  gave  great 
sums  to  the  sanctorum.  At  this  day 
there  are  of  the  Jewes  that  vow  and  per- 
forme,  carrying  their  children  to  have 
their  haire  cut  off  there,  for  devotion ;  on 
the  right  hand  is  a  well  called  Samuel's 
Well.  Other  matters  I  observed  not." 
Ramath  in  Benjamin  was  situated  on  the 


frontiers  of  that  tribe  and  of  Ephraim, 
which  caused  it  to  be  inhabited,  as  in 
similar  instances,  by  both  tribes.  It  is 
probable  that  Jeremiah  alludes  to  this 
Ramath,  when  he  informs  us  that  Ne- 
buzaradan,  who  commanded  the  Chaldean 
army,  having  found  him  (the  Prophet) 
among  the  captives  at  Ramath,  whither 
they  had  all  been  brought,  set  him  at 
liberty.  Referring  to  the  same  place  he 
explains  the  prophecy  (xxxi.  15->17)  in 
which  God  comforts  Rachel  on  account  of 
the  captivity  of  her  descendants,  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh. 

RAMAH,  Ramatha,  supposed  to  be 
the  Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament, 
now  called  Bamlahy  is  situated  upwards 
of  thirty  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the 
road  to  Joppa.  Eusebius  and  others 
since  his  time  think  that  this  city  is  the 
Ramah  of  Samuel,  or  Ramathaim-Zoph- 
im  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  Cel- 
lar ius,  who  had  most  of  the  authorities 
for  deciding  the  question  within  his 
reach,  evidently  considers  this  Ramah  to 
be  the  same  with  that  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Samuel,  and  notices  the  varia- 
tions of  its  name  in  different  passages. 
Some  have  maintained  St  Jerome's  opinion 
that  it  is  the  Arimathea  of  the  Neif 
Testament,  and  trace  its  various  names 
through  all  the  changes  from  Rama- 
thaim  and  Ramah,  to  Ramatha  or  Arma- 
tha,  the  seat  of  Samuel,  as  Josephus 
designates  it,  to  Arimathea,  and  to  its 
modern  name  of  Ramlah.  The  Oriental 
geographers  speak  of  it  as  the  metropolis 
of  Palestine,  and  the  ruins  now  existing 
unquestionably  indicate  that  it  was  once 
a  considerable  place.  Le  Bruyn,  in  his 
"  Voyage  au  I^evant,"  describes  the  fine 
reservoirs  of  water  to  be  seen  here,  and 
other  marks  of  antiquity.  This  Ramah 
is  one  of  the  places  mentioned  by  St 
Jerome  as  having  been  built  by  Solomon, 
but  as  no  earlier  authority  is  given  for 
that  assertion,  it  might  have  been  merely 
a  tradition  in  a  country  where  all  great 
works  are  attributed  to  that  monarch, 
and  would  not  invalidate  the  claim  to 
its  being  the  Ramah  whither  his  father 
David  fled.  An  Arabic  writer  in  a  similar 
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nmimer  ascribes  i4s  ori|pn  to  Suliman 
Abd-el'Melek,  who  i$  said  to  have  buill 
it  from  the  ruins  of  Lydda  in  the  viei- 
nity,  but  even  this  may  refer  to  the  same 
tradition  of  Solomon,  or  relate  to  repairs 
and  augmentations  actually  made  by  such 
a  person  as  the  one  named. 

Ramlah  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain,  a  part  of  that 
maritime  district  from  Joppa  to  Caesarea 
which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  affirm  was 
called  Sharon,  in  conjunction  with  the 
country  between  Mouni  Tabor  and  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  Joppa,  and  contains  a  population, 
according  to  Mr  Buckingham,  of  upwards 
of  five  thousand  persons,  of  whom  about 
one-third  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  communionsi  the  remaining  two* 
thirds,  chiefly  Arabs,  being  Mahometans. 
There  are  no  Jews.  When  Dr  Clarke 
visited  it,  '<  we  found,**  he  says,  *<  nothing 
within  the  place  except  traces  of  devasta- 
tion and  death*  It  exhibited  one  scene  of 
ruin.  Houses  fallen  and  deserted  appear- 
ed on  every  side,  and  instead  of  inhabitants 
we  beheld  only  the  skeletons  or  putrifying 
careasesofhorses  and  camels."  Dr  Clarke, 
however,  was  at  Ramlah  during  the  year 
afler  "  a  phgue  or  rather  massacre  had 
committed  such  ravages  that  not  only 
men,  women,  and  children,  but  cattle  of 
all  kinds,  and  every  thing  that  had  life, 
became  its  victims."  The  style  of  build- 
ing exhibits  high  square  houses  with 
flattened  domes  covering  them.  Ramlah 
'contains  a  good  mosque,  having  a  tower 
with  pointed-arched  windows,  and  a  large 
and  commodious  Latin  convent,  which 
has  a  good  church,  an  open  court,  and 
some  excellent  wells  of  water  for  the 
garden.  This  convent  was  occupied  by 
Buonaparte,  and  the  church  was  convert- 
ed into  an  hospital  for  bis  sick  soldiers. 
There  are  also  two  other  ecmvents,  be- 
longing to  the  Greeks  and  Armenians. 
The  Latin  convent  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Nicodemus,  and 
is  known  by  that  name.  Some  writers 
place  here  the  tomb  of  St  George  the 
Martyr,  but  other  towns  also  claim  this 
distinction. 


The  inhabitants  of  Ramlah  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  husbandry,  for  which  lbs 
surrounding  country  is  very  &voarable« 
Dr  Clarke  assures  us  that  there  is  not  s 
part  of  the  Holy  Land  more  fertile  than 
the  plain  around  Ramlah,  as  it  resembtei 
a  continual  garden,  and  this  observstioi 
has  been  confirmed  by  recent  traveUen. 
The  staple  commodities  produced  are 
com,  olives,  oil,'  and  cotton,  with  soot 
soap  and  coarse  cloth  made  in  the  towot 
"  There  is  here  a  greater  appearanea  of 
comfort,"  says  Mr  Hardy,  *'  aad  more 
trees,  than,  are  usually  found  in  the  iate- 
rior  townsof  Syria."  Dr  Clarke  suppliesus 
with  a  condensed  notice  of  its  subseqseot 
history  in  the  time  of  the  CruBadei<— 
^  Ramlah  and  Lydda  were  the  two  fint 
cities  of  the  Holy  Land  that  foil  iato  the 
bands  of  the  Christians  when  the  army 
of  the  Crusaders  arrived.  Ramah  vat 
then  in  its  greatest  splendour— a  magoi* 
fleent  city,  filled  with  veakh  and  abna- 
dance  of  all  the  luxuries  of  the  East.  It 
was  exceedingly  populous,  adorned  witii 
stately  buildings,  and  w^  fortified  with 
walls  and  towers.  The  princes  and  ge- 
nerals of  the  Chrutian  army,  having  de»* 
patehed  the  Count  of  Flanders  with  five 
hundred  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the  place 
and  summon  the  city  to  smn«nder,fo«Dd 
the  gates^open ;  the  inhabitanta,  ahoned 
by  the  sudden  approach  of  so  poworfiil 
an  army,  had  abandoned  theur  dweUiogt 
and  all  their  property  during  the  pre- 
ceding  night.  In  consequence  of  this  t 
general  rendesvous  of  the  Christias  foroea 
took  place  in  Ramah,  where  they  le- 
mained  during  three  entire  days,  regal- 
ing themselves  upon  the  abundanee  the 
place  afibrded.  During  this  time  Robert 
of  Normandy  was  elected  Bishop  of  fia* 
mah  and  Lydda,  td  which  bishoprie  all 
the  revenues  of  the  two  cities  and  tber 
dependencies  were  annexed ;  the  whols 
army  joining  in  thanksgiving  to  St  George, 
the  mart3rr  and  patron  saint  of  Dioapo- 
Ks,  to  whom  the  auspicious  commence- 
ment of  the  enterprise  was  attributed. 
Hence,  probably,  originates  the  peco- 
liar  consideration  in  which  St  Geoige 
was  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Enghmd 
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during   tke    etffly  periods  of  its  his- 
tory* 
RAMAH,  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Napli- 

talli  Josh.  six.  36. 

RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM,  or  Ra- 
KATHAM,  the  same  as  Ramah,  1  Sam.  i.  1. 
h  literally  signifies  the  two  Ramathai, 
probably  because  the  city  was  divided 
mto  two  parts.  Ramah,  SamneFs  birth- 
place, was  also  called  ZopAtm,  which 
signifies  watek^tcwer  or  watchmen^  be* 
cause  the  Prophets,  who  are  so  called, 
had  a  school  or  college  there. 

RAMATH-LEHI,  the  height  of  the 
Jaw^fanef  the  place  where  Samson  threw 
the  jaw-bone  on  the  ground  with  which 
he  bad  beaten  the  Philistines,  Judges 
XT.  17. 

RAMESES.    See  GosasN. 

RAMOTH-GILEAD,  a  city  in  the 
monntains  of  Gilead,  sometimes  called 
Ramaih^Miapeh,  or  the  Watch- Tawer^ 
▼bich  according  to  St  Jerome  was  com- 
posed of  two  cities,  Ramoth  and  Mtuphe* 
It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad»  was  as- 
signed to  the  Levites,  and  became  one  of 
the  cities  of  refuge,  Deut  iv.  43 ;  Josh. 
XX.  8 ;  xxL  38.  Eusebius  places  it  fifteen 
miles  to  the  west  of  Rabbath-Moab,  and 
St  Jerome  says  it  was  near  the  Jabbok 
at  or  about  that  assigned  distance ;  and 
nearly  eight  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok 
are  found  the  ruins  of  a  town  called 
Djeiaadj  upon  a  mountain  of  that  name, 
which  is  merely  a  different  spelling  of 
the  Hebeew  word  for  6ilead.  Mr  Buck- 
ingham, however,  is  disposed  to  find  it  at 
a  site  now  called  Ramtha^  or  Ramzch 
about  twenty-three  miles  firom  Philadel- 
phia, and  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Jabbok.  He  had  not  leisure  to  examine 
it  minutely,  and  the  site  is  principally 
distinguished  by  the  ruins  of  a  large  cas- 
teUat^  enclosure  of  stone  on  the  side  of 
a  hilL  «« Near  it,"  he  informs  us,  *'  stood 
a  stately  and  wide-spreading  oak,  whichi 
like  the  rest  of  the  oaks  we  had  seen,  was 
act  an  evergreen  one,  but  had  its  leaves 
withered  and  its  boughs  almost  bare, 
while  the  greater  portion  of  the  other 
trees  found  here  were  firesh  with  ver- 
dure." Although  this  place  is  frequently 


mentioned  in  the  historical  Books  of  the 
Scriptures  little  is  known  concerning  it. 
It  was  famous  during  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  and  the  possession  of  it 
occasioned  several  wars  between  them 
and  the  kings  of  Damascus.  Jehoram, 
king  of  Judah,  was  dangerously  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  this  place;  Jehu  was 
anointed  king  of  Israel  in  it ;  and  Ahab 
was  mortally  wounded  in  battle  before 
it  by  an  ^  arrow  drawn  from  a  bow  at  a 
venture." 

RAPHIA,  a  city  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean between  Gaza  and  Rhinocorura, 
famous  for  the  victory  gsdned  over  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  by  Philopator,  king  of 

Egypt- 

RAPHON,  a  place  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan not  far  from  Camaim  to  the  north 
of  the  Jabbok,  where  Judas  Maccabeeua 
gained  a  signal  victory,  I  Mace.  v.  37. 

RECHABITES,  a  race  or/amily  de- 
scended from  Rhechab,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty.  They  appear 
to  have  been  originally  Kenites,  and 
were  singers  in  the  house  of  Gfod,  1 
Chron.  ii.  56.  The  Hebrew  expresses  it, 
**  Porters  and  the  obedient  that  dwell 
under  tents;  these  are  called  Kenites, 
who  are  descended  from  Hemath,  chief 
of  the  house  of  Rechab.''  There  have 
been  Various  conjectures  concerning  their 
origin,  and  though  they  entered  the 
Promised  Land  with  the  Hebrews, 
and  dwelt  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  they  were  distinguished 
firom  the  Israelites  by  their  retired  life, 
and  by  their  dislike  to  cities  and 
houses.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  origin,  we  read  in  the  Prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  (xxxv.  6,  7)  that  Jonadab,  son 
of  Rechab,  in  the  time  of  Jehu  laid  in- 
junctions on  his  posterity  neither  to 
drink  wine,  build  houses,  plant  vineyards, 
nor  to  possess  lands,  but  to  dwell  in 
tents  all  their  lives.'  They  continued  to 
observe  these  injunctions  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  but  in  the  last  year 
of  King  Jehoiakim,  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
advanced  against  Jerusalem  to  besiege 
it,  the  Rechabites  were  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  city,  though  they  still 
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kept  up  their  peculiarity  of  lodging  in 
tents,  which  they  pitched  in  the  streets 
and  other  convenient  places.  During 
the  siege  Jeremiah  received  the  Divine 
command  to  invite  them  into  the  Temple 
and  to  offer  them  wine  to  drink,  but 
they  refused,  assigning  the  injunction  of 
their  progenitor  as  a  reason  for  their 
conduct,  which  they  were  determined  to 
maintain.  Thb  produced  a  severe  re- 
proof to  the  Jews  delivered  by  Jere- 
miah : — "  The  words  of  Jonadab,  the  son 
of  Rechab,  that  he  commanded  his  sons 
not  to  drink  wine,  are  performed;  for 
unto  this  day  they  drink  none,  but  obey 
their  father's  commandment ;  notwith- 
standing, I  have  spoken  unto  you,  rising 
early  and  speaking,  but  ye  hearkened 
not  unto  me.''  Then  directing  his  dis- 
course to  the  Rechabites,  the  Prophet 
announces  the  perpetuity  of  their  race-* 
*<  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel,  Because  ye  have  obeyed  the 
commandment  of  Jonadab  your  father, 
and  kept  all  his  precepts,  and  done  ac- 
cording to  all  that  he  hath  commanded 
you ;  therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Jonadab,  the 
son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to 
stand  before  me  for  ever ;"  or,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  reading  in  the  margin, 
"  There  shall  not  a  man  be  cut  off  from 
Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  to  stand 
before  me  for  ever," 

The  Rechabites  appear  to  have  shared 
the  fate  of  their  neighbours,  and  were 
carried  captive.  The  title  of  the  70th 
Psalm  informs  us  that  it  was  sung  "  by 
the  sons  of  Jonadab,  and  by  the  principal 
captives,**  who  were  Ezekiel  and  Mor- 
decai.  They  returned  from  their  capti- 
vity, but  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
Kenites  in  the  canonical  Books  written 
after  that  period. 

The  existence  of  the  Rechabites  did 
not  escape  the  researches  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  who  declares  that  he  dis- 
covered them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mecca,  and  his  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Mr  Wolff,  the  celebrated  missionary 
to  the  Jews.  The  Rechabites  were  men- 
tioned to  him  both  by  Mahometans  and 


by  the  Jews  of  Yemen,  and  called 
Hybarri.  Once,  when  Mr  Wolff  was  in- 
quiring at  some  Jews,  whom  he  found 
leading  an  Arab  life  in  the  Desert,  re- 
specting the  Rechabites,  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed, '<  See,  there  is  one  of  them ;' 
and  when  Mr  Wolff  turned  his  eyes 
where  he  was  directed,  he  **  saw  a  noan 
standing  by  his  horse's  head  dressed 
like  an  Arab,  but  having  a  more  lively 
countenance  than  the  Arabs.  He  accepted 
courteously  the  whole  Bible  in  Arabic 
and  Hebrew,  reading  in  both,  and  an- 
swered all  questions  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der. When  asked  who  he  was,  he  read 
aloud  the  whole  of  the  35th  chapter  of 
Jeremiah,  saying  at  the  close  of  it,  "  I 
am  a  son  of  Rechab.**  He  invited  the 
missionary  to  meet  his  people,  who, 
amounting  to  60,000,  live  in  three  oases 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  like  their 
forefathers  dwelling  in  tents,  and  neither 
sowing  nor  planting  vineyards ;  he  en- 
treated him  to  bring  Bibles  with  him,  and 
then  mounting  his  horse  vanished  at  full 
speed.  They  speak  Arabic,  but  they  all 
know  Hebrew.  They  are  circumcised, 
profess  pure  Judaism,  and  they  possess 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  and  those  of 
'  Samuel,  the  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
the  Lesser  Prophets.  They  assert  that 
they  always  remained  where  they  are  ex- 
cept when  they  repaired  to  Jerusalem, 
as  stated  by  Jeremiah;  they  attacked 
Mahomet  in  the  name  of  the  Law  of  Sinai, 
but  were  defeated,  and  they  preserve  a 
tradition  that  he  was  poisoned  by  a  girl 
of  their  nation.  The  Jews  generally  are 
persuaded  that  these  Beni-Rechab  are 
destined  to  render  them  powerful  assist- 
ance on  their  return  to  Palestine. 

RECHAH,  a  place  mentioned  in  I 
Chron.  iv.  12,  of  which  nothing  is  known. 

RED  SEA,  or  Yam  Suph.     See  Sba. 

REHOB,  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Asher 
made  Levitical,  Josh,  xix*  28 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  75.  It  lay  on  the  road  to  Hamatb, 
and  probably  between  Libanus  and  An* 
tilibanus.  Numb.  xiii.  21 ;  2  Sam.  x.  6,8. 
The  city  of  I^ish  or  Dan  was  situated  in 
the  canton  of  Rehob,  or  Rechob,  Judges 
xviii.  28. 
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REHOBOTH,  an  ancient  city  of  As- 
syria, Gen.  X.  1 1 ;  and  the  name  of  the 
residence  or  birth-place  of  one  of  the 
dukes  of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  37- 

REKEM,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, Josh,  xviii.  27»  and  also  a  name  of 
Petra  in  Arabia  Petraea. 

REMETH,  a  town  of  Issachar,  Josh, 
xix.  21,  the  same  with  Ramoth,  given  to 
the  Levites  of  Gershom's  family,  1  Chron. 
vi.  73. 

REMMON-METHO  AR,  a  town  bor- 
dering upon  the  tribe  of  iSebulun,  Josh, 
xix.  13. 

REPHAIM,  Valley  of,  or  Valley  of 
the  Giants^  lay  near  Jerusalem,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  belonged  to 
Judah  or  to  Benjamin,  those  tribes  being 
so  conti^ous.  Eusebius  places  it  in  the 
latter  territory,  but  in  the  Books  of  Joshua 
and  Samuel,  where  it  is  often  mentioned, 
it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Judah. 

REPHAIM,  a  race  of  giants  in  Canaan, 
of  whom  there  were  several  families.  Og 
of  Bashan  was  the  last  of  the  Rephaim ; 
and  in  Deut.  iii.  II,  the  word  translated 
giants  should  be  rendered  by  this  proper 
name,  for  Og  was  not  the  last  of  the 
giants,  but  only  of  a  particular  race.  The 
Rabbins  give  extravagant  statements  re- 
specting those  giants ;  and  even  the  re- 
port which  the  spies  brought  back  to 
Kadesh-Barnea  concerning  them  show  us 
the  kind  of  accounts  we  would  have  had 
if  the  Jews  had  been  lefl  to  themselves 
like  the  profane  historians  and  poets.  In 
the  Rabbinical  accounts  of  this  very  Og, 
we  are  gravely  informed  that  in  the  battle 
in  which  he  was  defeated  he  clutched  up 
a  mountain  six  miles  in  breadth,  intending 
to  throw  it  on  the  camp  of  the  Israelites 
and  cruah  them  all  to  pieces ;  but  his  own 
head  being  caught  in  a  cavity  of  this 
mountain  made  by  ants,  an  opportunity 
was  oifered  to  Moses  to  slay  him  by  a 
wound  in  the  ancle.  Moses,  though 
himself,  according  to  the  modest  state- 
ment of  the  Rabbins,  more  than  twen- 
ty feet  high,  and  armed  with  a  battle- 
ue  of  the  same  length,  could  not  reach 
even  so  high  as  his  ancle,  without  leaping 
other  twenty  feet.    It  has  been  appro- 


priately observed,  that  an  important  line 
of  evidence  for  the  truth  and  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  may  be  drawn  by  com- 
paring the  simplicity  of  the  inspired  nar- 
rative with  the  stories  and  comments  of 
the  Talmud;  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  ancient  Jews,  uninfluenced  and  unre- 
strained by  Divine  power,  could  never 
have  lefl  to  the  world  such  a  book  as  the 
Bible.  The  sacred  historians,  in  their 
highest  statements  concerning  the  giants 
of  those  remote  times,  speak  with  a  mo* 
deration  of  which  there  is  no  example  in 
the  most  ancient  books  of  any  nation, 
particularly  an  Oriental  one.  The  Tal- 
mud and  the  Rabbinical  traditions  at  once 
indicate  the  Jewish  mind  in  all  its  Orien- 
tal tendencies  to  exaggeration  and  ro 
mance. 

REPHIDIM,  beds,  or  places  of  rest, 
an  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Wilderness,  Exod.  xvii.  1.  Here  they 
suflered  so  severely  from  the  want  oi 
water,  that  ihey  uttered  bitter  complaints 
against  Moses  for  <*  bringing  them  out 
of  Egypt  to  kill  them,  and  their  children, 
and  their  cattle,  with  thirst."  Moses  was 
ordered  to  take  the  people  to  a  place 
called  Horeb,  which  could  not  have  been 
far  distant,  and  there  he  would  procure 
a  supply  by  striking  the  rock,  which  was 
done,  and  this  same  water  served  the 
Israelites  not  only  in  the  encampments 
of  Rephidim  and  Mount  Sinai,  but  in 
several  others,  perhaps  as  far  as  Kadesh- 
Barnea.  The  place  was  afterwards  called 
Temptation,  "  because  of  the  complaints 
of  Israel,  who  there  tempted  the  Lord, 
saying,  Is  the  Lord  among  us,  or  not  ?"* 

The  monks  of  Sinai  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabs  fix  Rephidim  among  the 
higher  summits  of  Sinai,  but  it  has  been 
argued  from  recent  discoveries  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  that  part  of  the  re- 
gion of  Zin  which  approaches  to  Mount 
Serbal,  not  far  from  Wady  Feiran.  If 
the  place  commonly  indicated  at  Mount 
St  Catharine,  otherwise  Sinai,  be  the  true 
scene  of  the  miracle,  it  is  singular  that, 
after  leaving  Rephidim,  the  Israelites 
made  -a  stage  to  Siriai.  It  is  known  that 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains 
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there  is  abondanoe  of  water  in  every 
directioBy  and  the  miracle  would  have 
been  unnecessary ;  but  near  the  spot 
now  fixed  no  water  is  to  be  fonnd,  and 
the  Israelites  most  have  sufiered  so  much 
from  the  want  of  it  in  crossing  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Ziuy  as  to  account  for  thehr  urgent 
need  of  it  and  their  violent  clamours 
against  Moses.  Burckhardt,  indeed,  says 
nothing  about  the  identity  of  this  region 
with  the  Desert  of  Zin,  but  he  relates 
that  while  traversing  it  from  Sinai  his 
party  met  several  Arabs  who  had  started 
in  the  morning  from  a  well  called  Morkha, 
and  had  ventured  on  their  journey  with- 
out water,  or  the  hope  of  finding  any  till 
the  following  day,  when  they  would  reach 
WadyFeiran.  Mount  Serbal  is  the  first  of 
the  larger  mountains  of  the  Sinai  group, 
and  although  from  its  situation  it  is  not 
uniformly  a  desert,  yet  it  may  be  justly 
designated  a  desolate  wilderness,  more  or 
less  hilly,  and  rocky,  with  valleys  of 
various  dimensions,  generally  sandy  or 
stony,  strewed  with  the  bones  of  camels, 
without  plants  or  herbage,  and  without 
water  except  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  torrents  descend  from  the  mountains. 
The  well  of  Morkha  is  near  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  at  one  extremity  of  this  region, 
and  Wady  Feiran  near  Mount  Serbal  on 
the  other,  the  distance  between  the  two 
points  being  about  thirty  miles,  and  this 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  route  of  the 
Israelites.  Rephidim  has  accordingly 
been  fixed  near  the  Wady  Feiran,  which 
answers  to  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  march.  There  is  also  a 
very  important  fact  adduced  in  support 
of  this  locality.  The  progress  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  the  region  of  drought  to  that 
of  water  was  cut  off  by  the  Amalekites, 
who  occupied  the  outskirts  of  the  watered 
region  at  Wady  Feiran.  This  fact  is 
gleaned  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Burck- 
hardt for  another  purpose  from  an  Egyp- 
tian geographer  named  Makrizi,  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  town  of  Feiran  in  the 
tpadfy  of  the  same  name,  says  it  was  one 
of  the  tawru  of  the  Amalehiiee;  and  the 
ruins  of  this  and  other  towns,  with  towers, 
aqueducts,  and  sepulchral  excavations,  are 


stffl  seen  in  the  loa^  and  on  the  moon- 
tuns  on  each  side.  The  valley  was  evi- 
dently once  occupied  by  a  settled  people, 
and  as  Moses  mentions  an  attack  from  the 
Amalekites  at  Rephidim,  it  gocgi  hx  to 
prove  that  the  Egyptian  geographer  is 
right  in  saying  that  it  was  inhabited  by 
that  people,  who,  excited  by  the  richiq[K>ilB 
which  the  Israelites  had  brought  with 
them  from  Egypt,  doubtless  promised 
themselves  an  easy  victory  over  such  as 
undisciplined  multitude. 

The  reader  can  compare  the  preceding 
observations  with  the  notice  of  Horeb  to 
its  proper  place  (see  Hoebb).  To  the 
particulars  there  stated  are  to  be  added 
the  following.  The  valley  now  called  JK 
Ledja^  which  is  indicated  locally  as  the 
Rephidim  of  the  text,  lies  in  the  very  high- 
est region  of  the  Sinai  group,  between 
the  two  rugged  peaks,  one  of  which  bea» 
the  name  of  Mount  Mousa,r^arded  as  the 
Sinai  of  Scripture,  and  Mount  St  Catha- 
rine, which  is  identified  with  Horebb  It 
is  described  as  a  very  narrow  and  stooy 
valley,  abounding  with  laiige  Uooks  rolled 
down  from  the  overhanging  mouDtuns. 
In  a  part  of  the  valley  about  two  hundred 
yards  broad  occurs  the  insulated  blook 
of  granite  mentioned  by  several  travellen, 
which  the  monks  of  the  neighbouring 
convent  and  the  Arabs  concur  in  affirm- 
ing u  the  rock  which  Moses  struck  with 
his  rod,  and  the  waters  gushed  ibrth. 
Burckhardt,  in  describing  this  rock,  and 
the  apertures  upon  its  surface  from  which 
the  water  is  said  to  have  issued,  sayv, 
**  Every  observer  must  be  convinced,  on 
the  slightest  examination,  that  most  of 
these  fissures  are  the  work  of  art,  hot 
three  or  four,  perhaps,  are  natural,  and 
these  may  have  first  drawn  the  at^tiea 
of  the  monks  to  the  stone»  and  induced 
them  to  call  it  the  rock  of  the  miraculoos 
supply  of  water.  Besides  the  marki  of 
art  evident  in  the  holes  themselves,  the 
spaces  between  them  have  been  chiselled^ 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  stone 
had  been  worn  in  those  parts  by  the 
action  of  the  water,  though  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  if  water  had  flowed  fVom 
the  fissuresy  it  must  generallly  have  taken 
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quite  a  difibrent  direction."  As  travel- 
lers even  of  the  fifteeDth  century  mentioti 
this  rock,  the  deception,  if  it  is  one,  must 
have  originated  at  an  early  period.  Both 
the  monks  and  the  Arabs  conscientiously 
believe  that  this  is  the  rock  which  Moses 
Btnick,  and  hold  it  in  great  veneration. 

RESEN,  an  ancient  city  of  Assyria 
baih  in  the  time  of  Nimrod,  and  said  by 
the  sacred  writers  to  have  been  situated 
"  between  Nineveh  and  Calnah,"  adding, 
**  the  same  is  a  great  city,**  Gen.  z.  12. 
Its  locality  is  unknown. 

REUBEN,  a  cantonment  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah.  It  lay  beyond  the  Jordan,  between 
the  brooks  Amon  south  and  Jazer  north, 
having  the  mountains  of  Gilead  east  and 
Jordan  west.  Jacob,  in  his  final  blessing 
of  his  sons,  alluding  to  the  conduct  of 
Reuben  in  having  criminal  intercourse 
with  Bilhah,  thus  expresses  himself — 
**  Reuben,  thou  art  my  first-bom,  my 
might,  and  the  beginning  of  my  strength, 
the  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  power ;  unstable  as  water,  thou 
shalt  not  excel,  because  thou  wentest 
up  to  thy  father^s  bed;  then  defiledst 
thon  it ;  he  went  up  to  my  couch.**  It 
is  understood  that  Jacob  here  enumerates 
the  riffhu  of  Reuben  as  first-bom,  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  crime,  he 
was  to  be  deprived,  namely,  the  kirth^ 
^ff^  or  doMe  portion  of  the  inherit- 
ance, which  was  given  to  Joseph;  the 
pf^esthood^  which  was  transferred  to 
Levi  $  and  the  sovereignty^  which  ulti- 
mately was  conferred  on  Judah.  The 
^ubenites  never  exedledy  or  rose  to 
eminence,  and  they  were,  with  the  other 
tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  first  carried 
*way  into  captivity. 

REZETH,  a  town  of  Syria  strongly 
fortified,  which  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  Sennacherib^  2  Kings  xix.  12. 
RHEGIUM,  a  city  of  Italy  at  the 
extremity  of  Brattium,  which  answers  to 
the  modem  Calabria,  being  the  western 
*<>«gnc  of  land  constituting  the  foot  of 
*he  boot  to  which  Italy  has  been  com- 
Pved  in  general  diape.  St  Paul  landed  at 


Rhegium  during  his  voyage  to  Rone^  Acts 
xxviiik  13.  This  town  was  founded  by 
Chalcis,  and  its  name  was  derived  from 
an  idea  that  the  sea  had  burst  open  the 
strait  which  separates  Sicily  from  Italy 
on  which  it  stands* 

RHODES,  a  celebrated  Asiatic  island 
visited  by  St  Paul  on  his  way  to  Jem- 
salem,  A.D.  68,  Acts  xxi.  1.  It  lies 
near  the  coast  of  Natolia  north-east  of 
Crete,  and  is  mnch  larger  than  that 
island.  As  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
Apostolical  history  farther  than  being 
mentioned  accidentdly  by  the  Evangeli- 
cal writer,  it  would  be  extraneous  to  give 
a  description  or  narrative  of  it  in  this 
work.'  Its  ancient  names  were  Astoria, 
Ophuisa,  and  Ethesia ;  its  modern  name 
is  derived  from  the  great  quantity  and 
beauty  of  its  roses.  It  is  famous  for  its 
brazen  colossus,  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
high,  made  by  Chares  of  Lyndns,  which 
continued  for  fifty-six  years,  when  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt, 
which  did  other  considerable  damage. 
This  colossus,  reckoned  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  worid,  was  a  brazen  fi- 
gure of  Apollo,  and  it  was  of  such  a 
height  that  ships  could  pass  in  full  sail 
between  its  legs.  It  was  hollow,  and  in 
its  cavities  were  large  stones  employed 
by  the  artificer  to  counterbalance  its 
weight,  and  render  it  steady  on  its  pedes- 
taL  On  account  of  the  damage  which  the 
island  had  sustained  by  the  earthquake 
which  overthrew  the  colossus,  the  inhabit- 
ants sent  ambassadors  to  all  the  princes 
of  Greek  origin  soliciting  assistance  to  re- 
pair it,  and  large  sums  were  obtained  from 
the  kings  of  £gypt«  Macedonia,  Syria, 
Pontus,  and  Bithynia,  which  amounted 
to  five  times  the  injury ;  but  instead  of 
setting  up  the  brazen  statue  again,  the 
Rhodians  pretended  that  the  Oracle  of 
Delphos  had  forbidden  it,  and  appro- 
priated the  money  to  other  uses.  It  lay 
neglected  on  the  ground  nearly  nine 
centuries  until  the  time  of  the  sixth  ca- 
liph of  the  Saracens,  who,  having  con- 
quered the  island,  sold  the  statue  to  a 
Jewish  merchant,  who  is  said  to  have 
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loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  the 
metal.  Some  have  maintained  that  this 
colossus  gave  its  name  to  the  people 
among  whom  it  stood,  and  that  the  Rho- 
dians  are  often  called  Colossians,  particu- 
larly by  the  ancient  poets.  They  hence 
argue  that  the  Colossians,  to  whom  St 
Paul  directed  his  Epistle,  were  in  reality 
inhabitants  of  Rhodes.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  observe  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  for  this  assumption. 

RIBLAH,  a  town  of  Sjrria  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hamath,  the  situation  of  which 
is  unknown.  St  Jerome  says  this  was 
Daphne  near  Antioch,  and  the  Targums 
also  understand  it  in  the  same  manner. 
If  it  was  Daphne,  of  which  there  are  great 
doubts,  it  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
places  in  Syria^  as  it  was  noted  for  its 
pleasantness  and  abundant  waters,  its 
sacred  grove,  in  which  there  was  an 
asylum,  its  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana; 
and  it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Antioch  on  holiday  occasions. 
Wherever  Riblah  was  situated,  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  possessed  induced  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  to  select  it  as  a  residence 
on  his  return  from  his  expedition  against 
Carchemish,  2  Kings  xxiii.  33 ;  and  hav- 
ing sent  for  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Judah,  he 
here  deprived  him  of  the  royal  dignity, 
and  elevated  Jehoiakim  to  the  throne. 
Nebuchadnezzar  continued  at  Riblah 
while  his  general  Nebuzaradan  besieged 
Jerusalem,  and  afler  the  reduction  of  that 
city,  Zedekiah,  with  the  other  prisoners, 
was  brought  here,  and  his  eyes  were  put 
,  out,  2  Kings  xxv.  6,  20,  21 ;  Jer.  xxix. 
5 ;  lii.  9. 

RIMMON,  Remmon,  or  Rrmmona, 
a  city  of  Zebulun,  1  Chiton,  vi.  77,  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Dimnah,  Dimona,  or 
Damna,  Josh.  xxi.  35. 

RIMMON,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah or  Simeon,  Josh.  xv.  32;  xix.  7; 
1  Chron.  iv.  32;  Neh.  xi.  29;  Zech. 
xiv.  10. 

RIMMON,  a  mountain  to  which  the 
Benjamites  retreated.  Judges  xx.  45; 
xxi.  13 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  2.  Nothing  is  dis- 
tinctly known  of  this  mountain,  but  some 
have  thought  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 


''exceeding  high  mountain"  which  was 
the  scene  of  Christ's  temptation. 

RIMMON-PAREZ,  an  encampment 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness,  Numb. 
xxxiii.  19. 

RIMMONO,  a  place  belonging  to  the 
priests  in  Zebulun,  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  Rimmon,  or  Remmon-Methoar. 

RISSAH,  or  Rbssa,  an  encampment 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness. 

RITHMAH,  or  Rbthma,  another  en- 
campment of  the  Israelites. 

ROGEL,  a  fountain  near  Jerusalem 
called  the  Fuller's  Fountain^  Josh.  xv. 
7;  xviii.  16;  2  Sam.  xvii.  7;  1  Kings 
i.9. 

ROGELIM,  a  place  in  Gilead  beyond 
Jordan,  the  residence  of  Barzillai,  the 
friend  of  David,  2  Sam.  xvii.  27 ;  xix.  32. 

ROME,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man En^pire,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
illustrious  in  literature  and  the  arts,  now 
the  metropolis  of  the  Papal  dominions, 
and  the  principal  city  of  Italy,  is  built 
chiefly  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  which  runs  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion at  the  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  name  of  its  founder 
and  the  manner  of  its  foundation  are  not 
precisely  known ;  like  many  other  ancient 
cities,  its  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity 
and  fable,  but  Romulus,  the  reputed  son 
of  Mars  and  Ilia,  the  twin-brother  of 
Remus,  and  grandson  of  Numitor,  king 
of  Alba,  is  universally  supposed  to  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  this  celebrated 
city  on  the  20th  of  April,  according  to 
Varro,  in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian 
Period,  A.M.  3251,  B.C.  753,  nearly  four 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  Trojan  War, 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  sixth  Olym- 
piad. The  tradition  respecting  Romulus, 
who  gave  his  name  to  this  extraordinary 
city,  and  to  the  most  remarkable  people 
the  world  ever  saw,  whose  history  is  in 
reality  the  history  of  the  world  for  many 
centuries,  is  to  the  following  effect: — He 
and  his  twin-brother  Remus  were  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  Amulius,  who 
usurped  the  crown  of  his  brother  Numi- 
tor ;  but,  according  to  Florus,  the  river 
stopped  its  course,  and  a  8he-w<4f  fed 
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them  with  her  milk  until  they  were  foond 
by  Faustuliu,  one  of  the  king's  shepherds, 
who  brought  them  up  as  his  own  chil- 
dren. When  they  arrived  at  the  age  of 
maturity  they  ascertained  their  origin, 
put  Amulius  to  death,  and  restored  the 
crown  to  their  grandfather  Numitor.  The 
brothers  afterwaitis  resolved  to  build  a 
city,  and  in  order  to  discover  who  of 
them  was  to  have  the  management  of  it, 
they  had  recourse  to  omens  and  the  flight 
of  birds.  Romulus  took  his  station  on 
Mount  Palatine,  and  Remus  on  Mount 
Aventine;  the  former  saw  a  flight  of 
twelve  vultures,  the  latter  six,  and  aa  the 
number  seen  by  Romulus  was  greater  he 
began  to  build  the  city,  confident  that  it 
would  become  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
and  warlike  nation,  as  the  birds  from 
which  he  had  received  the  om^q  were 
fond  of  prey  and  slaughter*  He  marked 
the  place  with  a  furrow,  and  began  dili- 
gently to  erect  the  walls,  but  the  appa- 
rent slenderness  excited  the  ridicule  of 
the  disappointed  Remus,  who  leaped  over 
the  rising  walls  with  contempt,  for  which 
he  was  immediately  put  to  death  either 
by  the  hand  of  Romulus  himself  or  by 
one  of  the  workmen.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  all  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  reputed  founder  of 
Rome.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  having 
colonized  his  new  city  by  various  strata- 
gems, he  at  length  disappeared  as  he  was 
giving  instructions  to  the  senators,  and 
ao  edipBe  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at 
the  moment,  was  favourable  to  a  rumour 
that  Romulus  was  taken  up  to  heaven, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years,  B.C. 
714.  This  was  confirmed  by  a  senator 
named  Proculus,  who  solemnly  declared 
that  as  he  was  returning  from  Alba  he 
Baw  Romulus  in  a  form  more  than  human, 
who  directed  him  to  tell  the  Romans  to 
pay  him  divine  honours  under  the  name 
of  Qtcirtntc^,  and  to  assure  the  people  that 
their  city  was  destined  to  become  the 
capital  of  the  world.  This  report  was 
immediately  credited,  and  it  was  indus- 
triously propagated  by  the  senators,  whom 
the  citizens  suspected  of  having  despatch- 
ed their  king  by  violence,  and  who  on 
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that  account  dreaded  their  resentment. 
A  temple  was  erected  to  him,  a  regular 
priest,  called  Fiamen  QtaWiia/w,  was 
appointed  to  preude  over  the  sacrifices; 
and  Romulus,  whom  the  Romans  consi- 
dered the  founder  of  their  city  and  the 
son  of  the  god  of  war,  was  ranked  among 
their  twelve  great  deities. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  tradition 
respecting  Romulus  and  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  but  the  early  ages  of  this  city, 
like  those  of  other  countries,  are  involved 
in  doubt  and  darkness.  *<  Fabius  Victor, 
who  was  the  first  writer  of  Roman  his- 
tory," observes  the  Abbe  Millot,  «<  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  War,  more 
than  five  hundred  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  At  a  time  when  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  blinded  by  ignorance^ 
when  superstition  gave  credit  to  every 
idle  tale,  when  writing  was  an  aeoom* 
plishment  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  when 
the  memoirs  of  the  priesthood  were  only 
records  of  miracles,  what  multitudes  of 
fables  ought  we  not  to  expect  ?  Even  these 
memoirs,  if  we  trust  to  the  authority  of 
Livy,  were  destroyed  by  the  irruptions 
of  the  Gauls,  and  from  thence  heaps 
of  absurd  traditions,  and  wonders  accu- 
mulated without  the  least  shadow  of  pro- 
bability, were  handed  down  by  difierent 
historians;  but  Rome  thought  she  was 
of  divine  origin,  and  therefore  adopted 
whatever  tended  to  flatter  her  prejudices." 
Notwithstanding  the  greatness  at  which 
Rome  arrived,  the  Romans  were  infected 
with  that  vanity  which  characterized  other 
ancient  nations,  and  made  them  introduce 
something  wonderful  respecting  their 
origin.  They  were  desirous  to  have  it 
believed  that  they  were  the  descendants 
ofiEneas,  who,  driven  from  his  native  • 
city  by  the  sack  of  Troy,  landed  in  Italy 
after  a  variety  of  wanderings  and  mis- 
fortunes. The  pretended  proceedings  of 
iGneas  in  Italy,  his  marriage  with  Lavinia, 
the  daughter  of  Liatinus,  king  of  Latium, 
and  his  conflicts  with  Turnus,  are  immor- 
talized by  Virgil,  but,  divested  of  poetical 
romance  and  extravagance,  we  can  trace 
the  origin  of  Rome  as  a  small  castle  on 

the  summit  of  Mount  Palatine^  and  one 
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Bomuiiu,  as  he  is  called,  the  reputed 
murderer  of  his  brother,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  banditti,  building  huts  in  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Alba — an  appro- 
priate origin  of  a  city  which  has  sanc- 
tioned more  atrocities  and  shedding  of 
blood  than  any  other  city  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  We  can  trace  this  same 
Romulus,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
origin,  with  the  assistance  of  his  banditti, 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  state  which 
was  afterwards  to  swallow  up  the  most 
powerful  kingdoms ;  and,  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  followers,  offering  an  asy- 
lum to  thieves,  murderers,  and  profligates 
of  every  description,  who  were  willing  to 
submit  to  his  power,  and  who  fled  from 
their  native  countries  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment which  their  crimes  deserved.  They 
had  no  women  among  them,  and  the 
neighbouring  nation  of  the  Sabines  re- 
fused, on  account  of  their  infamous  cha- 
racter and  reputation,  to  allow  their  fe- 
males to  form  any  connection  with  them 
by  marriage.  We  can  trace  this  Ro- 
mulus, after  being  elected  king  of  his 
rude  city,  which  consisted  of  about  one 
thousand  houses  irregularly  arranged,  in- 
stituting games  that  he  might  seduce 
those  Sabine  women  into  his  city  for  the 
purpose  of  population,  and  seizing  by 
force  of  arms  their  daughters  to  become 
wives  to  his  soldiers.  If  we  could  trace 
some  other  empires  to  their  source,  we 
would  find  the  same  kind  of  robberies 
and  violence.  We  can  trace  this  same 
Romulus,  however,  something  more  than 
an  enterprising  adventurer,  otherwise  the 
neighbouring  people  would  have  destroy- 
ed his  city  in  its  infancy,  establishing 
good  laws,  and  regulating  a  miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  fierce,  warlike,  and  unci- 
vilized  individuals;  and  the  government  of 
Rome,  fi*om  its  origin,  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  consideration.  Agree- 
able to  the  character  and  customs  of  all 
uncivilized  nations,  it  was  a  mixed  mon- 
archy, in  which  the  choice  of  the  first  king 
did  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the 
people.  Romulus  divided  his  people  into 
three  classes,  and  the  lands  into  three 
unequal  portions,  the  first  for  the  support 


of  religion,  the  second  for  the  wants  of 
the  state,  and  the  third  for  the  citizens, 
to  each  of  whom  were  given  two  jugeroi 
something  more  than  an  English  acre. 
He  established  a  senate,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  members,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
see  that  the  laws  were  observed,  to  deli- 
berate upon  affairs  of  importance,  and  to 
report  their  proceedings  to  the  comitia^ 
or  assemblies  of  the  people,  with  whom 
the  supreme  power  of  deciding  was  vest- 
ed, though  it  was  also  necessary  that  their 
decisions  should  be  approved  by  the  se- 
nate. Nevertheless  the  command  of  the 
army,  the  convocation  of  the  senate  and 
comitia,  the  judgment  of  the  most  im- 
portant causes,  and  the  dignity  of  sove- 
reign pontiff,  belonged  to  the  king.  By 
this  mixing  of  the  three  powers  Romulus 
pleased  his  subjects,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  gratified  his  own  ambition,  for, 
as  the  members  were  of  his  own  Domina- 
tion, he  could  easily  command  the  senate, 
and  to  keep  the  people  in  dependance, 
the  religion,  the  military  power,  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  were  retained 
in  his  own  hands.  While  he  apparently 
invested  them  with  the  chief  powers  of 
sovereignty-^the  enactment  of  laws,  the 
election  of  magistrates,  the  determining 
of  peace  or  war,  he  so  far  preserved  the 
means  of  directing  their  votes  that  he  was 
entire  and  absolute  master  of  every  thing. 
Twelve  lictors  were  appointed  to  guard 
his  person,  to  whom  he  afterwards  added 
three  hundred  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
fight  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback — the 
origin  of  the  knights  at  first  called  eekm. 
To  prevent  dissensions  between  the  se- 
nate and  the  people,  Romulus  made  a 
law,  at  least  it  has  been  ascribed  with 
many  other  things  to  him,  which  greatly 
increased  the  prosperity  of  Rome  in  its 
infant  state.  Every  plebeian  was  allowed 
to  choose  one  of  the  senators  as  his  pa- 
tron, and  a  union  of  reciprocal  duties 
was  thus  formed  between  the  patron  and 
his  client  The  senators  protected  their 
clients,  who  in  turn  supported  them  in 
cases  of  necessity,  and  these  ties  inspired 
the  whole  with  a  mutual  love  of  concord 
and  moderation.   Various  barbarous  laws 
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are  at  the  same  time  conspicuous  in  the 
code  of  Romulus.  Among  these  may 
he  mentioned  one  which  allowed  hus- 
bands to  divorce  their  wives,  and  even  to 
pat  them  to  death,  not  only  for  being 
guilty  of  great  crimes,  but  for  drinking 
wine;  a  second  made  fathers  absolute 
over  their  children,  empowering  them  to 
sell  them  at  any  age,  or  even  to  kill 
them ;  and,  if  they  obtained  the  consent 
of  five  of  their  neighbours,  to  expose 
them  if  they  were  bom  excessively  de- 
formed. The  great  object  of  Romulus 
was  to  gain  territories  and  people ;  but 
the  first  wars  of  the  Romans  are  not  de- 
serving of  particular  attention,  or  of  the 
pompous  descriptions  transmitted  to  us 
by  their  historians.  It  was  against  the 
Sabines  that  the  prowess  of  the  new  co- 
lony was  first  exercised.  That  people 
formed  a  kind  of  confederacy  that  their 
united  forces  might  appear  formidable, 
and  though  some  of  their  towns  were  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  the  adventurers,  Ta- 
tius,  king  of  the  Curse,  penetrated  into 
Rome  itself,  and  probably  would  have 
destroyed  it,  if  the  Sabine  women  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Romans, 
now  reconciled  to  their  husbands,  had  not 
procured  a  peace  to  be  concluded  between 
the  conflicting  parties  highly  favourable 
to  both.  From  that  time  the  two  states 
were  united  at  the  expense  of  the  power 
of  Romulus,  who  was  compelled  to  g^ve 
Tatius  an  equal  share  of  the  royalty,  and 
to  admit  one  hundred  Sabines  into  the 
senate.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the 
two  kings  should  reside  at  Rome — ^that 
the  name  of  QuiriteSy  peculiar  to  the  Sa- 
bines, should  be  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  that  the  Sabines  should  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens*  Tatius 
was  assassinated  about  six  years  after  the 
union,  and  Romulus  so  managed  matters 
that  no  successor  was  appointed,  and  he 
was  again  without  a  rival.  Lastly,  we 
find  Romulus,  instead  of  being  carried 
up  to  heaven,  privately  assassinated  by 
the  M>nators,  because  he  wished  to  go- 
vern tyrannically  without  them,  during  a 
violent  storm  which  arose  during  a  re- 
view of  his  troops,  when  his  army  was 


dispersed,  and  he  was  lefl  in  their  hands. 
What  they  did  with  his  body  no  histo- 
rian  pretends  to  explain.  It  is  certain 
that  it  was  never  seen,  and  it  was  proba- 
bly buried  in  the  groupd  where  he  was 
slain  l^  the  conspired  senators  at  the 
moment.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  arbi> 
trary  conduct,  it  wiu  found  necessary  to 
impose  upon  the  soldiers  the  easy  belief 
that  the  violence  of  the  tempest  had 
wafted  their  sovereign  to  heaven,  and 
placed  him  among  the  gods.  During  the 
interregnum  which  followed  the  senate 
governed  the  kingdom,  but  the  Romans 
became  tired  of  obeying  so  many  mas- 
ters, and  compelled  the  members  to  nomi- 
nate a  king.  The  celebrated  Numa 
Pompilius,  their  great  legislator  and  re- 
gulator of  their  religious  institutions,  who 
had  married  the  late  king's  daughter, 
was  chosen.  He  was  by  no  means  soli- 
citous of  the  honour,  and  unwillingly 
accepted  a  power  which  he  much  less 
valued  than  dedicating  his  time  to  the 
study  of  wisdom,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  whence  he  could  have  derived 
his  taste  for  philosophy. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  Rome,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  or 
at  least  according  to  the  common  ac- 
counts of  the  historians  of  this  extraor- 
dinary people  and  their  imperial  city, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  the  world,  and  after  its  fall  from  that 
proud  position  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
lives  and  consciences  of  men.  Yet  the 
origin  thus  commonly  assigned  to  this 
illustrious  city  rests  on  no  better  autho- 
rity than  fabulous  tradition  ;  and  the  un- 
certainty which  prevailed  on  this  subject 
even  in  ancient  times  is  evinced  by  the 
varying  accounts  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
in  his  Life  of  Romulus.  **  From  whom 
and  for  what  cause  the  city  of  Rome  ob- 
tained that  name,"  says  Plutarch,  "  his- 
torians are  not  agreed.  Some  say  that 
the  Pelasgi,  after  they  had  overrun  a 
great  part  of  the  globe,  and  conquered 
nmny  nations,  settled  there,  and  gave  to 
their  city  the  name  of  Rome  on  account 
of  their  strength  (^^^»)  in  war.  Others 
inform  us  that  when  Troy  was  taken, 
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Bome  of  the  Trojans,  having  escaped  and 
gained  their  ships,  pat  to  sea,  and,  driven 
by  the  winds  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany^ 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Tiber.  Here, 
when  their  wiv^s  were  much  fatigued, 
and  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  hardships 
of  the  sea,  one  of  them,  superior  to  the 
rest  in  birth  and  prudence,  named  Roma, 
proposed  that  they  should  burn  the  fleet. 
'When  this  was  effected  the  men  were  at 
first  much  exasperated,  but  afterwards 
through  necessity  fixed  their  seat  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  and  in  a  short  time  found 
things  succeed  beyond  their  expectations, 
as  the  country  was  good  and  the  peo- 
ple hospitable;  therefore,  among  other 
honours  paid  to  Roma,  they  called  the 
city,  as  she  was  the  cause  of  its  being 
built,  after  her  name. — Even  they  who 
declare  that  the  city  had  its  name  from 
Romulus  are  far  from  agreeing  about  his 
extraction,  for  some  state  that  he  was  the 
son  of  ^neas  and  Dexithea,  and  was 
brought  an  infant  into  Italy  with  his  bro- 
ther Remus — ^that  all  the  other  vessels 
were  lost  by  the  violence  of  the  flood 
except  that  containing  the  children, 
which  was  carried  gently  to  the  shore 
where  the  bank  was  level,  and  they  were 
saved  beyond  expectation,  and  the  place 
from  them  was  called  Roma.  Some  will 
have  it  that  Roma,  daughter  of  the  Tro- 
jan woman  married  to  Latinus,  son  of 
Telemachus,  was  the  mother  of  Romu- 
lus ;  others  say  that  i£milia,  daughter 
of  iEneas  and  Lavinia,  had  him  by  Mars ; 
and  others  again  make  Romulus  and 
Remus  sons  of  Priapus  by  a  maid-ser- 
vaut  of  Tarchetius,  king  of  the  Albans." 
Two  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this 
passage — ^the  one  that  the  true  origin  of 
Rome  was  a  fertile  theme  of  controversy 
among  the  ancients  themselves  —  the 
other,  from  the  number  of  variations  in 
the  statements  as  well  as  their  discrep- 
ancies, that  the  city  of  Rome  must  have 
been  of  very  early  origin — so  early,  in- 
deed, as  to  have  been  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  fable.  The  reader  who  is  interested 
in  the  discussion  on  the  origin  of  Rome, 
will  find  it  ably  condensed  in  Dr  Lem- 
priere's  Classical  Dictionary  ( 1 832)edited 


by  E,  H.  Barker,  Esq.  with  the  exten- 
sive and  valuable  corrections,  improve- 
ments, and  additions,  above  four  thou- 
sand in  number,  from  the  seventh  Ame- 
rican edition,  by  Charles  Anthon,  Esq. 
Professor  of  Languages  and  Ancient 
Geography  in  Columbia  College,  New 
York. 

It  would  be  as  vain  in  this  work  as  it 
would  be  foreign  to  its  design  to  attempt 
a  particular  description  either  of  ancient 
or  modern  Rome,  as  there  are  even  at 
the  present  time  edifices  in  it  which 
would  require  volumes  to  do  them  jus- 
tice. Rome  is  still  what  she  was  in  the 
days  of  her  ancient  splendour, 

Temnim  dea  gentiarnqne  Roma, 

Cai  par  e«t  nihU,  et  nihil  secandam. — Mabtial. 

Nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  foUow  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  people  in  all  their 
laws,  customs,  and  institutions;  their 
career  of  conquests  and  of  victories,  car- 
rying their  triumphant  arms  throughout 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  then  known 
world,  from  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Caledo- 
nia to  the  rich  plains  of  Asia  and  the  fer- 
tile banks  of  the  Nile.  In  ahuost  every 
country  their  name  is  known,  and  they 
have  left  memorials,  of  their  greatness 
behind  them  which  will  always  be  inter- 
esting subjects  of  inquiry  to  the  historian 
and  antiquarian.  We  shall  not  trace  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  Empire  through 
allots  stages — its  rise,  progress,  decline, 
and  fall.  In  this  work  such  a  narrative 
would  be  unnecessary,  as  histories  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Roman  Empire  are 
accessible  to  every  reader,  voluminous 
and  abridged,  in  every  possible  variety 
of  shape,  some  of  which  are  the  com- 
mon text-books  of  our  schools.  "  lo 
Rome,"  says  an  enthusiastic  writer,  '*  the 
mind  experiences  a  difficulty  in  grappling 
with  the  past  that  is  not  felt  to  the  same 
degree  in  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
and  this  arises  not  so  much  from  the 
indistinctness  of  the  impression  as  from 
its  extent  and  the  diversity  of  ita  charac- 
ter. We  can  watch  the  ri^  of  the  city 
from  a  single  cottage ;  we  can  accompany 
it  in  the  march  of  conquest  north,  soutbi 
ami  mst,  until  all  Italy  bent,  coaching 
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at  its  feet.    It  rested  not  here,  bat  still 
grew,  and  extended  its  empire  as  it  num- 
bered its  years ;  the  snows  of  Germany 
could  not  arrest  its  progress,  nor  the  heats 
of  Africa,  nor  the  patriotism  of  Britain, 
nor  the  wisdom  of  Greece.     It  passed 
onward  without  ceasing,  and  wherever  it 
passed  it  claimed  the  possession  as  its 
own  ;  no  limits  appeared  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  its  ambition,  and  in  the  full 
vigour  of  its  existence  it  was  deemed 
coequal  with  earthly  space,  and  to  name 
the  Empire  was  to  name  the  toorld.    We 
have  been  taught  to  look  at  the  indivi- 
duals by  whom  this  dominion  was  gained 
as  more  than  men,  and  it  is  true  that 
there  many  were  brave,  and  some  were 
eloquent,  and  a  few  were  virtuous.     In 
power  they  were  supreme,  as  they  could 
frown  in  anger,  and  distant  kings  con- 
fessed their  fear ;  and  they  could  issue  an 
edict,  and  crowns  were  distributed  or 
countries  confiscated ;  but  we  must  not 
deceive  ourselves  by  thinking  that  all 
this  influence  brought  peace  to  its  pos- 
sessors, or  raised  them  above  the  weak- 
ness  and   wickedness   of  our   common 
nature.     We  may  confine  ourselves  to 
one  definite  period,  and  it  shall  be  that 
which  occupies  the  broadest  page  in  the 
Empire's  records,  when  the  greatest  of  its 
sons  were  yet  in  active  existence,  and 
the  lesson  we  shall  learn  will  be  instruc- 
tive.   The  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was 
at  this  time  studied  by  the  Romans,  and 
it  was  by  this  that  they  professed  to  be 
guided  in  their  thoughts  and  acts.     It 
had  been  culled  by  Cicero,  and  the  best 
of  its  precepts  were  made  known  to  the 
world  in  some  of  the  most  elegant  periods 
ever  penned  by  man;  it  had  the  most 
extended  of  all  theatres  on  which  to  ex- 
ercise its  might ;  and  all  the  moral  power 
it  is  possible  for  the  loftiest  intellect  to 
put  forth  was  brought  into  activity.   We 
have  evidence  of  the  results  in  the  writ- 
ings of  contemporary  poets,  historians, 
and  novelists,  and  they  unfold  to  us  a 
series  of  facts  so  offensive  in  their  nature, 
that  we  could  not  have  believed  their 
existence  if  we  had  not  been  furnished 
with  other  testimony  that  none  can  deny. 


Nine  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, whibt  one  of  the  Apostles  of  our 
Lord  was  still  alive,  there  was  an  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Vesuvius,  by  which  the 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were 
covered  with  ashes,  and  the  inhabitants 
perished.  The  same  cities  were  disco- 
vered in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
houses,  the  furniture,  the  utensils,  and 
the  ornaments  of  the  inhabitants,  were 
found  in  perfect  preservation.  They  are 
now  deposited  in  the  museums  of  Italy, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion that  they  cannot  be  exhibited  to 
general  view.  There  are  figures  of  the 
vilest  abominations,  the  worst  corrup- 
tions, that  were  objects  of  daily  sight 
and  constant  usage.  It  might  have  been 
wished  that  the  ashes  which  covered 
these  cities  had  never  been  disturbed,  did 
we  not  learn  from  their  removal,  in  cha- 
racters more  clear  than  can  be  produced 
from  any  earthly  source,  the  deep  de- 
pravity of  our  nature  and  the  necessity 
of  a  divine  revelation.  It  appears  like  the 
act  of  a  gracious  Providence,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  these  times  of  depar- 
ture from  the  volume  of  the  word  of  God, 
we  were  presented  with  a  warning  so 
powerful  against  trusting  to  the  imagina- 
tions of  men.  We  now  learn  to  appre- 
ciate character  by  an  unerring  standard, 
and  must  thus  confess  that  the  greatest 
of  Roman  citizens  was  one  who  was 
unknown  to  the  senate,  or,  if  known, 
despised;  and  that  the  most  important 
of  all  events  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Empire  was  an  act  of  one  of  its 
procurators  in  a  small  and  distant  pro- 
vince. The  Apostle  Paul  could  claim 
the  privilege  of  a  Roman,  and  it  was  a 
Roman  governor  who  condemned  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  death  of  the  cross." 

The  Jews  generally  designated  the 
Romans  as  Idumeans,  and  they  called 
the  Roman  Empire  the  cruel  Empire  of 
Edom.  Unless  this  was  merely  a  figura- 
tive term  transferred  from  their  ancient 
enemies  the  Edomites,  and  applied  to 
their  Gentile  masters  and  conquerors,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  their  reason, 
for  Italy  is  far  from  Idumea,  and  the 
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Romans  never  had  any  affinity  with  the 
Edoinites ;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
Rabbins,  whose  extravagant  assertions 
far  outstrip  the  limits  of  probability  and 
modesty,  the  Idumeans  embraced  Christ- 
ianity, settled  themselves  in  Italy,  and 
there  extended  their  dominions.  In  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  no 
mention  of  Rome,  Romans,  or  Italy.  St 
Jerome  seems  to  have  thought  that  Chit- 
tim  was  put  for  Italy,  Numb.  xxiv.  24, 
where  Balaam  says,  **  Ships  shall  come 
from  the  coasts  of  Chiitim,  and  shall  af- 
flict Asher  and  Eber ;"  and  he  translates 
the  passage,  *'  ships  shall  come  from 
Itahf^  But,  as  Calmet  pointedly  ob- 
serves, this  ought  rather  to  he  referred 
to  the  Greeks,  who  under  Alexander  the 
Great  invaded  Judea,  at  that  time  subject 
to  the  Persians.  Bochart  has  displayed 
no  little  learning  in  support  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Rabbins  advocated  by  St 
Jerome,  that  by  Chittim  we  are  to  under- 
stand Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  his  argu- 
ments apply  equally  to  Macedonia.  The 
Roman  Empire  is  generally  understood 
to  be  indicated  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream,  Dan.  ii.  3,  which  is  thus  inter- 
preted by  the  Prophet,  "  And  the  fourth 
kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron ;  foras- 
much as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  sub- 
dueth  all  things,  and  as  iron  that  break- 
eth all  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and 
bruise,"  Dan.  ii.  40.  The  Roman  Em- 
pire succeeded  the  Macedonian,  which 
had  succeeded  the  Persian,  and  was 
stronger  and  more  extensive  than  any  of 
the  preceding,  whether  Assyrian,  Baby- 
Ionian,  Persian,  or  Macedonian ;  it  broke 
in  pieces  and  subdued  all  the  existing  king- 
doms, yet,  as  the  iron  was  '*  mixed  with 
miry  clay"  in  the  king  of  Babylon's 
dream,  in  like  manner  the  Romans  w^ere 
defiled  with  a  mixture  of  barbarous  na- 
tions, and  were  at  length  divided  into  ten 
lesser  kingdoms,  answering  to  the  ten 
toes  of  the  image.  In  this  passage  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  therefore,  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  says  Bishop  Newton,  *<  is 
represented  in  a  double  state,  first,  with 
the  strength  of  iron,  conquering  all  before 
it,  and  then  weakened  and  divided  by 'the 


mixture  of  barbarous  nations.  It  sub- 
dued Syria,  and  made  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidee  a  Roman  province,  B.C.  65 ; 
it  subdued  Egypt,  and  made  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lagidae  a  Roman  proviocei 
B.C.  30;  and  in  the  fourth  century  afler 
Christ  it  began  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions." 

But  the  Roman  Empire  is  distinctly 
noticed  by  Daniel  in  his  vision  of  the 
four  beasts.  The  first  was  a  liony  which 
was  the  kingdom  of  the  Babylonians; 
the  second  was  <*  like  to  a  bearl*  and 
denoted  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  who  for  their  cruelty  and  reck- 
lessness of  blood  are  appropriately  so 
designated;  the  third  was  a  leopari 
"  which  had  upon  the  back  of  it  four 
wings  of  a  fowl ;  the  beast  had  also  four 
heads,"  and  this  was  the  empire  of  the 
Macedonians  under  Alexander  the  Great) 
whose  n^idity  of  conquest  is  indicated 
by  the  wings,  and  the  dismemberment  of 
whose  empire  is  announced  by  the  four 
headSf  denoting  the  kingdoms  into  which 
it  was  divided  after  his  death  by  bis  four 
captains.  '*  After  this,"  says  the  Pro- 
phet, *'  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and 
behold,  a  fourth  beast,  dreadful  and  ter* 
rible,  and  strong  exceedingly ;  and  it 
had  great  teeth ;  it  devoured  and  brake 
in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with 
the  feet  of  it ;  and  it  was  diverse  from 
all  the  beasts  that  were  before  it ;  and  it 
had  ten  horns."  Here  the  Roman  Em- 
pire is  clearly  indicated,  "  dreadfiil  and 
terrible"  beyond  any  of  the  former  great 
monarchies,  **  diverse  from  all  king- 
doms" not  only  in  its  republican  form  of 
government,  but  in  strength  and  poveff 
greatness,  length  of  duration,  and  extent 
of  dominion,  being  in  a  manner  what  the 
Roman  writers  delighted  to  consider  it, 
the  empire  of  the  whole  world.  The 
ten  horns  are  ten  kingdoms^  according  to 
the  usual  phraseology  of  Scripture,  which 

arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire by  the  incursions  of  the  northern 
tribes,  namely,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Maesia; 
the  Visigoths  in  Pannonia;  the  Sueva 
and  Alans  in  Gascoigne  and  Spain ;  the 
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Vandald  in  Africa;  the  Franks  in  France ; 
the  Burgundians  in  Burgundy ;  the  He- 
ruli  and  Turing!  in  Italy;  the  Saxons 
and  Angles   in   Britain;  the   Huns   in 
Hungary ;  and  the  Lombards  first  upon 
the  Danube,   and  afterwards   in  Italy. 
The  angel  Gabriel,  whea  comforting  and 
interpreting  the  vision  to  the  troubled 
Prophet,  elucidates    the  whole  matter* 
After  alluding  to  the  Persian  and  Mace- 
donian monarchies^  and  to  the  first  king-* 
doms  which  arose  out  of  the  latter,  the 
augel  saysy  **  And  in  the  latter  time  of 
their  kingdom,  when  the  transgressors 
are  come   to  the  full,  a  king  of  fierce 
countenance,    and  understanding   dark 
sentences,  shall  stand  up."^    This  refers 
to  the  various  invasions  of  the  Jewish 
polity  and  religion  under  the  Romans, 
when,  among  other  profanations,  during 
the   consulate   of  Paulns  ^milius   the 
Jewish  worship  was  proscribed,  and  the 
mythological  rites  were  introduced  into 
all  the  cities  of  Judea — when  the  very 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  consecrated  to 
Jupiter  Olympius,  ^fid  his  image  erected 
upon  the  altar.     The  Romans  are  de- 
scribed under  the  figure  of  a  "  king  of 
fierce  countenance,"  and  a  kinff  in  pro- 
phetic language  is  the  same  as  a  kin^' 
domy  and  a  kingdom  is  any  state  or  go- 
vernment.    That  strange  characteristic 
of  the  Romans,  a  **  fierce  countenance," 
first  noticed  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxviii.  50, 
is  here  repeated,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of 
its  application ;  and  the  classical  reader 
will  recollect  numerous  instances  of  that 
peculiar  trait  in  the  person  of  a  Roman 
citizen  which  Moses  and  Daniel  have  so 
appropriately  expressed.     Then  follows 
a  description  of  the  Roman  power  and 
policy  in  subduing  the  world  by  force 
and  artifice.     We  are   told  that  "  his 
power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his  own 
power."     The  strength  of  the  preceding 
Qionarchies  consisted  in  themselvesi^  but 
the  Roman  Empire,  as  a  horn  or  king- 
dom of  the  goat,  or  Macedonia,  was  not 
mighty  by  its  own  power,  or  strong  by 
Virtue- of  the  goat;  it  drew  its  nourish- 
ment and  strength  from  Italy  and  Rome, 
^here  grew  the  trunk  and  body  of  the 


tree  which  extended  its  branches  over 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
It  may  also  mean  that  the  singular  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  greatness  was  to  be 
ascribed    not  so    much    to   their  own 
strength  as  to   the  assistance  of  their 
allies,  and  frequently  to  the  feuds  and 
divisions  of  their  enemies,  of  which  they 
were  always  on  the  alert  to  take  advan- 
tage.  This  "  king  of  fierce  countenance  " 
was  to  "  destroy  wonderfully,"  both  by 
his  arms  and  by  his  arts.     The  Romans 
carried  their  conquest  and  revenge  of  the 
Jews  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overthrow 
their  government,  and  entirely  to  take 
away  their  name  and  nation ;  and  even  in 
times  of  peace  they  "  destroyed  wonder- 
fully," by  their  wanton  sacrifice  of  human 
life  in  their  cruel  and  bloody  combats  of 
captives  and  gladiators.      The   city  of 
Rome  was  the  seat  of  perpetual  conten- 
tion, and  Mithridates,  when  he  saw  the 
Romans  eagerly  watching  every  oppor- 
tunity to  embroil  themselves  in  war,  said 
of  them,  in  allusion  to  the  traditionary 
story  of  the  suckling  of  Romulus,  **  These 
conquerors  of  mankind  seem  to  be  really 
descendants  of  a  wolf,  such  is  their  ra- 
pacity and  such  their  insatiable  avidity  " 
It  is  well  known  that  in  their  foreign 
wars  they  were  not  sparing  of  the  blood 
of  their  enemies,  and  in  their  civil  com- 
motions we  trace  the  same  exhibition  of 
cruelty.     The  history  of  Rome  abounds 
with  numerous  instances  of  the  dreadful 
carnage  which  followed  their  odious  pro- 
scriptions, and  of  the  savage  massacres 
of  their  best  and  most  virtuous  citizens. 
Yet  they  were  to  *•  prosper  and  practise," 
which  is  also  exemplified  in  their  history. 
Even  the  temporary  disappointments  and 
defeats  of  the  Romans  inspired  then%  with 
fresh  courage ;  they  continually  renewed 
their  strength  after  the  most  violent  at- 
tacks, and  though  sunk  in  calamity  and 
misfortune  for  a  time,  they  fainted  not, 
but  with  redoubled  efibrts  exerted  their 
wonted  prowess.     They  indeed  appear 
to  have  been  sensible  of  their  own  good 
fortune,  as  appears  from  inscriptions  on 
their  coins»  indicating  in  various  ways 
the  prosperity  of  the  Empire.      They 
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were  to  ^destroy  the  mighty  and  the 
holy  people,"  and  they  fully  accomj^ish- 
ed  the  imprecation  of  the  Jews,  who 
urged  Pilate  to  hasten  the  death  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  madly  exclaiming, 
"  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  child- 
ren." It  is  farther  said  of  this  **  king  of 
fierce  countenance,"  that  'through  his 
policy  he  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  in 
his  hand,"  which  implies  every  species 
of  fraud,  injustice,  and  deception.  This 
strong  lineament  was  forcibly  exempli- 
fied by  the  insincerity  and  artifice  of  the 
Roman  patricians  in  their  conduct  to- . 
wards  the  plebeians,  but  it  peculiarly 
belonged  to  the  character  of  the  Romans 
if  we  consider  the  treatment  of  the 
people  whose  countries  they  conquered 
and  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces. 
He  was  to  <*  magnify  himself  in  his 
heart,"  which  is  strictly  applicable  to  the 
Romans  after  a  successful  and  deiitructive 
war,  and  to  the  proud  epithets  bestowed 
on  the  city  of  Rome  which  appear  on 
their  coins  and  medals,  a  city  which  one 
of  their  own  historians  pronounces  to  be 
destined  sfor  the  habitation  of  gods  and 
men.  This  king  was  by  "  peace  to  de- 
stroy many,"  which  alludes  to  their  cruel 
sports  and  diversions  even  in  the  most 
flourishing  periods  of  their  history,  when 
they  witnessed  without  any  feelings  of 
pity  their  fellow-creatures  torn  in  pieces 
by  wild  beasts,  or  slaughtering  each  other 
in  cruel  and  bloody  combats,  which  none 
of  the  Roman  writers,  with  the  exception 
of  Seneca,  has  mentioned  with  the  slight- 
est mark  of  disapprobation.  He  was  to 
«  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes," 
thus  alluding  to  the  crucifixion  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  for  though  it  was  by 
the  malice  of  the  Jews,  it  was  by  the 
authority  of  the  Romans  that  the  Messiah 
was  put  to  death,  and  he  sufibred  the 
punishment  awarded  to  their  malefactors 
and  slaves.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
their  greatness,  power,  and  dominion, 
they  were  to  be  <<  broken  without  hand," 
which  agrees  with  other  predictions  of 
the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Rome,  and  im- 
plies that  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  to  be  destroyed  by  some 


manifestation  of  Divine 
power.    **  To  a  reader  conversant  in  the 
history  of  Rome,"  observes  the  learned 
Dr  Zouch,  **  the  character  of  the  Romans 
will  appear  to  be  most  accurately  defined 
in  this  justly    celebrated    prophecy  ai 
being,  1.  A  people  of  fierce  oountensoce, 
of  great  personid  courage :  2.  Noted  for 
their  policy  and  wisdom:  3.  Rising  to 
dominion  and  power,  not  so  much  bj 
their  own  strength  as  by  the  assistance 
of  their  confederates,  and  not  seldom  by 
the  feuds  and  divisions  of  their  enemies: 
4.  Engaged  in  almost  perpetual  wars, 
and  making  dreadful  havoc  and  slaaghter 
on  the  earth  :  5.  Generally  successful  in 
their  designs:  6.  Performing  great  and 
illustrious  actions :  7*  Appointed  by  Pro- 
vidence as  an  instrument  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Jews,  the  holy  people  of 
God:     8.    O)rruption    soon    prevailed 
among  the  Ronuins,  fraud  and  extortion 
prospered  in  the  provinces:    9-   This 
people  assumed  high  and  lofty  titles, 
treating  their  conquered  enemies  with 
great  insolence  and  pride,  and  consider- 
ing themselves  as  sovereigns  of  the  uni- 
verse:   10.  In  times  of  peabe  feasting 
their  eyes  with  cruel  and  bloody  spec- 
tacles: 11.  And  to  complete  the  whole, 
we  see  a  Roman  magistrate  judging  the 
Messiah,  and  passing  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  Prince  ofprincei.  It  most  be 
allowed  that  the  annals  of  Rome  are 
adorned  with  noble  examples  of  genoine 
and  disinterested  virtue,  yet,  whatever 
encomium  is  due  to  the  great  and  splen- 
did qualities  of  several  illustrious  indin- 
duals,  displayed  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  perhaps  the  national  character 
of  the  Romans  cannot  be  more  clearly 
delineated  than  the  portrait  which  is 
presented    to  us  in    the  Prophecy  of 
Daniel." 

The  Romans  are  specially  mentioned 
in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees.  We  are 
there  told  that  Judas  Maccabcens  had 
heard  of  their  fame,  and  their  common- 
wealth is  described  as  it  was  before  the 
second  Punic  War.  He  was  informed 
that  they  were  "  mighty  and  valiant  men, 
and  such  as  would  lovingly  aooept  all 
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that  joined  themsebres  unto  them,  and 
make  a  league  of  amity  with  all  that  came 
iiuto  them."     He  was  told  that  they  had 
cooquered  the  Graula,  and  made  them  tri- 
butary— **  what  they  had  done  in  the 
country  of  Spain,  for  the  winning  of  the 
mines  of  the  silver  and  the  gold  which 
are  there ;  and  that  by  their  policy  and 
patience  they  had  conquered  every  place, 
though  it  were  very  far  from  them ;  and 
the  kings  also  that  came  against  them 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  till 
they  had  discomfited  them,  and  given 
them  a  great  overthrow,  so  that  the  rest 
did  give   them  tribute  every  year,"  1 
Mace  viii.  1-4.   Judas  h^d  also  been  in- 
formed that  they  had  subdued  Philip  and 
Perseus,  kings  of  Chittim,  or  Macedo- 
nia, and  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of 
Syria,  whom  they  had  deprived  of  various 
provinces,  which  they  gave  to  King  £u- 
menes — that  they  had  also  reduced  the 
Greeks,  %vho  attempted  to  resist  them — 
and  that  they  confirmed  in  their  kingdoms 
all  whom  they  desired  should  reign,  or 
deprived  of  their  crowns  those  whom  they 
resolved  to  punish.     Nevertheless,  that 
none  of  them  wore  the  diadem  or  purple 
— ^that  they  had  a  senate  consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  persons — pro- 
bably the  number  at  that  time,  for  it  was 
not  always  definite,  who  consulted  every 
day  about  the  affairs  of  the  Republic — and 
that  they  committed  every  year  the  sove- 
reign magistracy   to  one  person,   who 
commanded  through  all  their  territories, 
and  thus  all  were  obedient  to  one  without 
envy  or  jealousy.     This  last  information 
of  Judas  was  to  a  certain  extent  erroneous, 
for  there  were  always  two  Roman  consuls, 
but  the  conduct  of  military  affairs  was 
committed  to  one.     All  these  influential 
and  Important    considerations    induced 
Judas  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
request  an  alliance,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  senate,  and  completely 
succesBful.     The  first  alliance  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews  was  made  B.C. 
161  or  163.    Some  years  afier  this,  B.C. 
144,  his  brother,  Jonathan  Maccabseus, 
renewed  the  league  with  the  Romans,  and 
Simon  Maccabseus  also  sent  an  ambassa- 


dor named  Numenius  to  Rome,  with  a 
present  of  a  great  golden  buckler,  1  Mace, 
xiv.  24. 

From  the  time  of  Servius  Tullins,  the 
sixth  king  of  Rome,  the  imperial  city  ex- 
tended over  seven  hills,  and  was  therefore 
called  Septicollis,  or  the  City  of  the  Seven 
Hills;  but  from  the  time  of  Aurelian  it 
extended  over  ten  hills.     Previous  to  the 
firing  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  neigdy  four 
centuries  after  its  foundation  by  Romulus, 
about  B.C.  363,  Rome  consisted  solely  of 
miserable  huts,  but  after  the  capture  of 
Carthage  the  growing  luxury  of  the  in- 
habitants  contributed  to  its  erobellish- 
ment,  which  was  subsequently  followed 
by  the  magnificence  of  Augustus,  and 
even  by  the  madness  of  Nero,  who,  by 
burning  down  the  old  streets,  made  room 
for  new  improvements.   The  imperial  city 
was  surrounded  by  walls  having  thirty- 
seven  gates,  from  which  thirty-one  high 
roads  bore  her  legions  to  the  conquest  of 
the  world.     At  the  time  of  her  greatest 
prosperity  Rome  reckoned  more  than  a 
million  of  inhabitants — a  prodigious  po- 
pulation certainly,  but  in  which  it  is  far 
exceeded  by  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
Empire.     At  that  period  of  prosperity 
the  city  contained  1 830  palaces,  45,795 
registered  houses,  8  bridges,  215  noble 
streets,  19  forums,  25  triumphal  arches, 
6  large  and  52  small  obelisks,  an  immense 
number  of  odeums,  theatres,  and  curse, 
innumerable  columns,  and  1 2  public  baths. 
The  extent  of  these  baths  strikes  us  with 
astonishment  when  we  are  informed  that 
the   Thermae   Antoninse  contained  one 
thousand  bathing  places,  and  that  the 
Dioclesianee  even  contained  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred,  so  that  in  these  two 
buildings  alone  nearly  five  thousand  per- 
sons might  bathe  at  one  time.     The  city 
was  divided  by  Augustus  into  fourteen 
regions  or  quarters,  and  the  following 
were  their  distinctive  names.     1.  Porta 
Capema,  2.  Ccelimontium.  3.  Isis  and  Sc' 
rapis^  in  which  quarter  were  the  amphi- 
theatre, palace,  and  Thermee  of  Titus,  the 
golden  house  of  Nero,  and  the  Sahrina 
CarintBi  two  streets,  the  former  noted  for 
being  the  haunt  of  vice  and  debauchery. 
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4.  Via  SacrOf  the  scene  of  the  triumphal 
processions,  where  was  the  Sacriportus» 
or  street  of  the  booksellers — the  Pater- 
noster Row  of  Rome.  5. £!squilijia,y¥heTe 
were  the  sestertium^  or  place  of  execution, 
and  the  house  and  gardens  of  Macsenas, 
the  munificent  patron  of  literature  and 
learned  men.  5.  Alta  Semita,  with  the 
Campus  ScelerattiSt  where  the  vestal 
Munitia  was  buried  alive  without  the 
walls.  7*  Via  Lata.  8.  Forum  Romanum, 
the  scene  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  where 
were  the  Capitol,  the  Mamartine  Prison, 
the  Mint,  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  the  Scalae 
Gemmonise,  and  the  Porta  Carmentalis. 
9.  Circus^  Flaminiust  which  centained 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  the  Septa  for 
the  polling  of  the  people,  the  Villa  Pub- 
lica,  and  the  Pantheon  AgrippaB,  still  in 
complete  preservation,  and  used  as  a 
church,  called  Maria  Rotondo^  and  here 
also  stood  the  Curii  Pompeii,  where 
Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated  by  Brutus 
and  his  associates.  10.  Palatium.  11. 
Circus  Maximus.  12.  Piscirue  PubliccB, 
\3' AvetUinus.  \A.  Trans  Tiberum^vi\i\i 
the  Tiber  island. 

Rome,  we  have  said,  was  originally 
governed  by  kings,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  was  deposed, 
and  the  Romans  passed  an  irrevocable 
decree  against  royalty.  They  were  suc- 
cessively governed  by  consuls,  tribunes, 
decemvirs,  and  other  officers,  until  the 
perpetual  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  which  was 
the  first  step  towards  the  ruin  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Rome.  This  was  suc- 
feeded  by  the  triumvirate  of  Caesar,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Crassus,  when  Caesar  aimed  at  * 
imperial  power.  The  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  death  of  Antony  settled  the  con- 
stitution on  Octavianus,  the  grand-nephew 
and  adopted  son  of  Julius  Caesar,  better 
known  by  his  imperial  title  of  Augustus, 
who  terminated  the  commonwealth  of 
Rome,  and  commenced  perhaps  the  great- 
est empire  which  the  world  ever  saw. 
The  Roman  Empire,  immediately  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  extended  over  a 
length  of  4000  miles,  and  abreadth  of  near- 
ly 2000,  and  included  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.     The  author 


of  Ihe  Book  of  the  Maccabees  says  that 
the  Romans  took  the  countries  of  India 
and  Media  from  Antiochus  the  Great,  and 
gave  them  to  Eumenes,  but  this  must  be 
an  error  of  the  transcriber,  and  instead  of 
India  and  Media  we  ought  to  read  Ionia 
and  Mysia,  which  we  know  from  Livy 
were  given  to  Eumenes,  for  no  Jew  could 
be  ignorant  that  neither  India  nor  Media 
ever  belonged  to  the  Romans,  or  to  the 
successors  of  Eumenes.  When  Augustus 
succeeded  to  the  first  empire  of  the  world, 
and  prostrated  for  ever  the  Roman  Re- 
public, he  did  not  make  any  attempts  to 
extend  its  limits,  but  resolved  to  abide  by 
the  boundaries  which  he  conceived  na- 
ture had  pointed  out,  namely,  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  on  the  west,  the  Rhine  and  Da- 
nube on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  on  the 
east,  and  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Africa  towards  the  south.  His  imme- 
diate successors  adopted  this  resolution, 
and  Britain  and  Dacia  were  the  sole  ac- 
cessions to  the  Empire  during  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  This  prince 
took  every  means  which  his  great  talents 
could  suggest  to  preserve  his  own  autho- 
rity, without  rendering  the  senate*  aod 
the  people  his  enemies.  He  appeared  to 
surrender  to  them  their  ancient  authority 
and  rights,  and  to  attend. to  those  parts 
of  the  government  which  were  most  labo- 
rious and  difficult.  He  made  a  kind  of 
division  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire 
between  himself  and  the  people,  which 
provinces  he  arranged  into  twenty-six 
departments,  and  of  these  he  granted 
twelve  to  the  senate  and  people,  and  re- 
tained fourteen  for  himself;  but  he  took 
especial  care  that  the  most  considerable 
provinces  should  fall  to  his  own  share, 
and  that  they  should  be  so  situated  as  to 
give  him  a  decided  pre-eminence  over 
the  others.  With  respect  to  the  depart- 
ments under  the  control  of  the  senate 
and  people,  two  were  governed  by  pro- 
consuls and  ten  by  praetors.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The 
two  departments  governed  by  proconsuls 
comprehended  Africa,  including  Africa 
Proper,  Numidia,  and  part  of  Lybia.  The 
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ten  departments  under  the  government 
of  praetors  appointed  by  the  senate  and 
people  comprehended  that  part  of  Spain 
denominated  Boetica,  Gallia  Narbonen* 
sis,  Sicilyi  Sardinia,  and  Corsica ;  Illy* 
'ria,  and  part  of  Epirus ;  Macedonia,  and 
part  of  Greece ;  Achaia,  Bceotia,  Acar- 
nania,  and  part  of  Epirus;  the  island 
of  Crete;  Cyrenaica,  an  ancient  king- 
dom of  Africa,  including  the  present 
kingdom  and  desert  of  Barca  and  Tri- 
poli; the  island  of  Cyprus,  Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  the  countries  about  the 
Propontis  and  Pontus,  or  the  Black  Sea. 
The  fourteen  departments  under  the  im- 
mediate authority  of  the  Emperor  were — 
Hispania  (Spain),  Lusitania  (Portugal), 
Celtiberia  (beyond  the  Pjrrenees),  Aqui- 
tania,  the  most  important  parts  of  Gallia 
and  Belgica  (France  and  Belgium),  Neri- 
ca,  Vindelicia,  and  Rhaetia;  Moesia,  com- 
prehending Dardania,  Dacia,and  Thrace; 
Oalmatia,  and  part  of  Illyria ;  the  mari- 
time Alps;  Cilicia,  Isauria,and  Lycaonia; 
Galatia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia;  Syria, 
Little  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  aU  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  Eg3rpt,  and 
part  of  Arabia ;  the  whole  of  Italy,  from 
the  island  of  Sicily  to  the  Alps.  The 
annual  revenue  of  these  immense  terri- 
tories was  almost  incredible ;  it  made  the 
Romans  rich,  but  it  sunk  the  great  body 
of  the  population  in  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy. 

Augustus  lost  no  opportunities  to  ren- 
der permanent  the  attachment  which  ex- 
isted between  him  and  his  soldiers.  He 
maintained  a  standing  army  of  twenty- 
three  legions,  amounting  in  all  to  170,650 
men.  Of  these  legions  seventeen  were 
stationed  in  Europe — eight  on  the  Rhine, 
four  on  the  Danube,  three  in  Spain,  and 
two  in  Dalmatia.  The  other  eight  were 
stationed  in  Asia  and  Africa — four  on  the 
Euphrates,  two  in  Egypt,  and  two  near 
ancient  Carthage.  The  Emperor's  body 
guard  consisted  of  twelve  cohorts,  or 
about  ten  thousand  men,  who  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  His  navy 
consisted  of  two  powerful  fleets,  one  at 
Havenna  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other 
at  Misenum  in  the  Mediterranean.     The 


Roman  senators  and  the  people  soon  per- 
ceived that  they  were  under  absolute  do- 
minion, yet  they  did  homage  to  the  great 
mind  of  Augustus,  and  as  he  affected  to 
consult  them  on  all  occai^ions,  they  were 
highly  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and 
added  to  his  titles  that  of  Father  of  his 
Country,  They  felt  themselves  under  a 
vigorous  government,  but  they  felt  at  the 
same  time  security.  Augustus  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  people,  who, 
amid  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
provisions,  and  the  shows  and  games  with 
which  they  were  amused,  when  the  Em- 
peror oflen  appeared  in  person,  cared 
little  for  the  authority  exercised  over 
them.  In  his  sixth  consulate  he  made  a 
census  of  the  citizens,  and  found  the  num- 
ber of  men  able  to  bear  arms  to  be  463,000 
— a  fact  which  proves  that  the  population 
of  Rome  at  that  time  must  have  greatly 
exceeded  a  million.  He  reformed  vari- 
ous abuses,  abrogated  some  obnoxious 
laws  created  during  the  triumvirate, 
erected  many  public  edifices,  repaired 
those  falling  into  decay,  ornamented  the 
city  in  various  ways,  and  by  his  strict  at« 
tention  to  business  completely  gained  the 
affections  of  the  people.  The  Emperor 
was  also  raised  to  the  spiritual  honour  of 
Pontifex  MaximtiSy  an  office  which  was 
filled  by  his  successors,  and  in  this  new 
capacity  he  improved  the  calendar,  and 
burnt  two  thousand  pontifical  books,  only 
preserving  Sybilline  oracles. 

Having  thus  arranged  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  the  Empire,  this  great  man 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  several  re- 
fractory nations  to  obedience  who  had 
never  acknowledged  the  Roman  power. 
These  were  the  Cantabrians  aijd  Asturi- 
ans,  two  Spanish  nations;  the  Rhaeti, 
who  lived  near  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  who  had  even  the  boldness  to  enter 
Italy,  laying  waste  every  territory  through 
which  they  pa«5sed,  and  putting  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  to  the  sword;  the 
Germans  in  the  north  of  Europe,  who 
made  a  formidable  irruption  into  Gaul ; 
and  the  Pannonians,  or  rather  the  Scor- 
disci,  a  powerful  race  inhabiting  the  an- 
cient Pannonia,  which  comprises  Hungary 
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on  the  right  Bide  of- the  Danube,  the 
eastern  strip  of  Austria  and  Stjria,  the 
whole  of  Sclavonia,  and  a  part  of  Bosnia. 
These  he  partly  exterminated,  B.C.  10, 
by  the  help  of  Tiberius,  and  drove  the 
rest  into  the  country  now  called  Syrmia, 
between  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the 
Danube;  and  he  transplanted  the  Pan- 
nonians  south  of  the  Save,  where  the 
Culpa  joins  that  river,  namely,  from  Bos- 
nia and  Servia  to  Hungary  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Danube.  Becoming  com- 
pletely Romanized  in  laws,  customs,  and 
language,  that  people  served  as  a  ram- 
part against  the  Sclavonians  and  other 
tribes. 

A  profound  peace  now  reigned  through- 
out the  known  world,  and  the  Romans 
saw  with  astonishment  and  delight  what 
had  never  been  witnessed  since  the  days 
of  Numa  Pompilius — ^the  temple  of  Janus 
was  closed,  the  signal  of  universal  peace 
and  tranquillity.  This  temple,  dedicated 
to  Janus,  an  ancient  king  who  is  said  to 
havd  reigned  in  Italy,  and  who  after  his 
death  was  ranked  among  the  gods  for  his 
popularity  and  the  civilization  he  intro- 
duced among  the  wild  inliabitants  of  the 
country,  had  been  shut  only  twice  during 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  years,  and 
during  that  long  period  the  Roman 
people  had  been  continually  engaged  in 
war.  It  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  a  street 
in  Rome  called  by  the  same  name,  which 
was  generally  frequented  by  usurers  and 
money-brokers.  The  mighty  energies  of 
Augustus  had  consolidated  the  Empire, 
and  at  this  moment  of  general  benignity, 
when  Imperial  Rome  gloried  in  her  wis- 
dom as  well  as  in  her  power — when  all 
was  universal  repose,  and  the  diversified 
nations  which  composed  the  Empire  were 
distracted  by  no  pursuits  of  interest  or 
glory — the  Saviour  of  the  World,  the 
^  Prince  of  Princes,"  the  long-promised 
Messiah,  was  born  in  Judea,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty -three  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  Such  was  the  time 
when  the  Son  of  God,  the  second  Person 
of  the  glorious  Trinity,  appeared — an 
appropriate  season  for  the  advent  of  Him 
whose  mission  was  the  restoration  of  fallen 


humanity,  and  who  came  to  bring  ''peace 
on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men." 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  history  of 
Rome  after  this  period  in  all  its  minute 
details,  for  that  history  is  the  history  of 
the  world.   It  may  be  here  observed,  that 
the  general  tranquillity  did  not  long  con- 
tinue.    A  second  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rians of  the  north  disturbed  the  Empire, 
and  three  legions  and  six  cohorts  under 
Quintilius  Varus  were  cut  to  pieces  in 
Germany.     The  head  of  Varus  was  sent 
to  Augustus  by  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  Emperor  was  almost  driven 
frantic  by  the  defeat.   He  allowed  his  hair 
and  his  beard  to  grow  for  many  months ; 
he  tore  his  garments  in  fits  of  distraction, 
and  would  beat  his  head  against  the  wall, 
exclaiming,  '*  O  Varus,  restore  me   my 
legions."     But  Tiberius,  his  son-in-law, 
retrieved  this  disaster,  and  performed  so 
Many  brilliant  exploits  in  Germany  that 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  by  the 
Romans,  and  by  Augustus  with  a  share 
of  the  government.     The  Emperor  died 
at  Pola  in  Campania,  A.D.  14,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age  and  fifty-^ixth  of  his 
power,  having  held  the  imperial  authority 
forty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Tiberius,  in  the  18th  year  of  whose  reign 
our  blessed  Saviour  was  crucified  by  the 
judgment  of  Pontius  Pilate  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Jews.   Pilate  is  said  to  have 
transmitted  to  Tiberius  Caesar  an  account 
of  the  passion,  miracles,  and  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour ;  and  the  Emperor,  it  is 
stated,  was  so  struck  with  the  singularity 
of  the  statements  that  he  reported  them 
to  the  senate,  and  desired  that  Christ 
should  be  ranked  among  the  gods.     The 
senate,  however,  declined  his  request.  A 
short  time  afterwards  they  even  ventured 
to  command  all  Christians  to  leave  Rome, 
but  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  issued  an- 
other edict,  threatening    death    to  all 
who  accused  them,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted during  the  rest  of  bis  reign  to 
reside  unmolested  in  the  city.     Those 
Christians  were  the  "  strangers  of  Rome" 
converted  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts 
ii.  10,  namely,  Jews  and  proselytes,  who 
were  Romans  by  birth  or  habitation,  and 
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who  were  then  at  Jerusalem.  Cicero  and 
other  writers  inform  us  that  the  Jews 
were  very  numerous  in  Rome,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  not  a  few  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves bad  become  proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
religion. 

Tiberius  died  at  Misenum,  A.D.  37» 
in  his  78th  year,  having  reigned  twenty- 
two  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-six 
days.  He  nominated  Caius  Caligula  his 
successor,  who  is  accused  of  either  hav- 
ing suffocated  him  or  cutting  him  off  by 
poison.  The  reign  of  Tiberius,  at  first 
(iistinguished  for  clemency  and  modera- 
tion, was  disgraced  in  its  latter  years 
by  his  tyranny  and  oppression.  Not 
only  his  relations  and  friends,  but  the 
great  and  opulent,  were  sacrificed  to  his 
ambition,  cruelty,  and  avarice;  and  in 
Rome  there  was  scarcely  one  single 
family  of  consideration  who  did  not  re- 
proach him  for  the  loss  of  a  brother,  a 
father,  a  husband,  or  a  son.  He  had  at 
last  retired  to  the  island  of  Capraea  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  where  he  buried 
himself  in  unlawful  pleasures.  The  care 
of  the  Empire  had  been  entrusted  to  fa- 
vourites, among  whom  Sejanus,  a  native 
of  Tuscany,  is  eminently  conspicuous. 
In  his  retreat  the  Emperor  promised  re- 
wards to  such  as  invented  new  pleasures 
or  could  produce  fresh  luxuries;  and, 
forgetting  his  age  as  well  as  his  dignity, 
he  disgraced  himself  by  the  most  unna- 
tural vices  and  enormous  indulgences. 
His  object  in  nominating  such  a  monster 
as  Caligula  to  succeed  him  must  have 
resulted  from  the  wish  that  his  own  cruel- 
ties would  be  forgotten  in  the  barbarities 
which  might  be  displayed  by  his  succes- 
sor, whose  natural  propensities  he  well 
defined  when  he  said  of  him  that  he  had 
bred  a  serpent  for  the  Roman  people,  and 
a  Phaeton  for  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 
The  body  of  Tiberius  was  brought  to 
Rome,  where  it  was  solemnly  burnt,  and 
an  oration  pronounced  on  the  occasion 
by  Caligula,  who  forgot  his  benefactor, 
and  eulogised  Augustus  and  himself.  As 
a  private  individual  Tiberius  was  univer- 
sally esteemed,  but  when  without  a  rival 
he  was  arrogant,  jealous,  and  revengeful. 


Seneca  wittily  observes  of  him  that  he 
was  never  intoxicated  but  once  all  his 
life,  as  he  continued  in  a  constant  state  of 
inebriation  from  the  time  he  gave  himself 
up  to  drinking  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 
As  instances  of  his  humanity,  however, 
it  is  recorded  that  he  was  uncommonly 
liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  who 
had  suffered  severely  by  an  earthquake 
in  A.D.  17.  One  of  his  oflicers  wished 
him  to  increase  the  taxes,  but  he  replied, 
**  No,  a  good  shepherd  must  shear,  not 
flay  the  sheep."  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Emperors,  he  received  divine  honours 
afler  his  death,  and  even  during  his  life. 
It  is  said  that  the  senators  wished  to  call 
the  month  of  November,  in  which  he  was 
born,  by  his  name,  in  imitation  of  Julius 
Csesar  and  Augustus,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  but  this  he  refused, 
saying,  "  What  will  you  do,  conscript 
fathers,  if  you  have  thirteen  Csesars  ?" 

Caius  Caligula,  the  son  of  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina,  born  in  the  camp  A.D.  12, 
and  brought  up  among  the  legions,  was 
the  third  imperial  Caesar.  He  received 
the  name  of  Caligula  from  his  being 
arrayed  when  quite  young  like  a  com- 
mon soldier,  and  wearing  a  Utile  pair  of 
caligtBy  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for 
the  feet  used  chiefly  by  the  soldiery, 
which  was  done  to  secure  their  good 
will ;  but  he  disliked  the  name  in  after 
days,  and  preferred  that  of  Caius  Csesar. 
He  succeeded  to  the  Empire  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices.  His  father 
Germanicus  had  been  adored  by  the 
army  and  the  people,  and  he  had  himself 
been  educated  among  the  soldiery,  and 
shared  their  toils;  Rome  received  him 
joyfully,  and  the  distant  provinces  echoed 
his  welcome.  The  joy  of  the  Romans  at 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  at  their  eman- 
cipation from  his  oppressions,  was  farther 
enhanced  by  the  firnt  acts  of  Caligula. 
He  interred  in  the  most  honourable  man- 
ner the  remains  of  his  mother  and  his 
brother  Nero;  he  set  at  liberty  all  the 
state  prisoners,  recalled  the  banished, 
and  prohibited  prosecutions  for  treason. 
He  revived  the  institutions  of  Augustus 
which  Tiberius  had  ruined,  punished  the 
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corruption   of  governors,  sent   Pontias 
Pilate  into  exile,  restored  the  election  of 
the  magistrates  by  popular  suffirage,  and 
performed  many  just  and  noble  acts  which 
procured  for  him  the  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration  of  the  people.      When  he   was 
chosen  consul,  he  took  his  uncle  Claudius 
with  him  as  his  colleague.    Thus  he  con- 
tinued to  act  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  his  reign,  when  he  fell  sick,  and  afler 
hid  recovery  he  suddenly  showed  himself, 
by  an  unexpected  alteration,  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  unnatural  t3nrants  who 
*  ever  existed.     It  has  been  indeed  main- 
tained that  his  disorder  had  destroyed 
his  intellects  and  altered  his  nature,  but 
Tiberius  knew  him  well,  and  his  morals 
were  from  his  youth  upward  abominably 
corrupt.    Acts  of  individual  cruelty  were 
the  first  indications  of  his  tyranny.    One 
Politus  had  loyally  devoted  himself  to 
death  if  the  Emperor  recovered,  and  a 
person  named   Secundus  had  from  the 
same  principle   vowed   to  fight   in   the 
amphitheatre.     As  soon  as  Caligula  re- 
covered h6  compelled  them  to  fulfil  their 
vows.    The  most  exquisite  torments  now 
served  him  for  amusements.     During  his 
repasts  he  not  only  caused  criminals  but 
even  innocent  persons  to  be  stretched  on 
the  rack,  and  beheaded  in  his  presence, 
and  the  most  respectable  citizens  were 
daily  executed.     His  cruelties  afford  a 
strange  contrast  to  his  absurd  vanities. 
He  considered  himself  a  god,  and  caused 
the  same  honours  to  be  paid  to  him  which 
were  rendered  to    Apollo,    Mars,   and 
even  Jupiter ;  and  he  built  a  temple  to 
his  own  divinity.     He  supported  public 
receptacles  for  prostitution,  and  received 
in   person  the  entrance  money   of  the 
visitors.     His  horse,   named   Incitaius^ 
was   his  favourite;   to   this  animal  he 
assigned  a  splendid  house  and  a  servant, 
fed  him  from  marble  and  gold  utensils, 
caused   him  to    be   admitted    into   the 
college  of  his  priests,  and  was  even  de- 
sirous of  making  him  a  consul.   It  would 
be  painful  to  narrate  all  the  enormities 
and  follies  of  this  monster  in  human  form, 
and  for  the  credit  of  our  nature  it  b 
perhaps  better  that  they  should  be  for- 


gotten.    He  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
whole  Roman  people  had  only  one  head, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  cut  them  off  at  one 
blow;   and  he  frequently  repeated  the 
words  from  an  old  poem,   Oderint  dim 
Tnetttant.     He  at  one  time  resolved  to 
destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  senate 
and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Rome, 
which  is  proved   by  two   books  found 
after  his  death,  wherein  the  names  of  the 
proscribed  were  written,  and  of  which 
one  was  entitled   Gladius  and  the  other 
Pugillus,     But  his  monstrous  depravity, 
cruelty,  and  prodigality,  at  length  roased 
the  patriotism  of  the  Romans,  and  a 
number  of  conspirators,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  Cassius  Cherea  and  Corne- 
lius Sabinus,  both  tribunes  of  the  Praeto- 
rian bands,  murdered  him  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age  and  fourth  of  his 
reign,  dispatching  him  with  nearly  thirty 
wounds.      His  wife   Caesonia   and   his 
infant  daughter  perished  with  hins,  the 
former  being  stabbed   by  a  centurion, 
and  the  brains  of  the  other  dashed  out 
against  a  wall.     His   money  also,  says 
the  historian,   was   melted  down  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  such  precau- 
tions were  taken  that  all  seemed  willing 
that  neither  his  features  nor  his  name 
might  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 

Amid  the  turmoil  and  confusion  which 
the  death  of  Caligula  excited,  Claudius, 
the  uncle  of  Caligtila  and  nephew  of 
Tiberius,  was  accidentally  found  by  the 
soldiers,  who  immediately  carried  him 
to  the  camp  on  their  shoulders  and  pro* 
claimed  him  Emperor.     The  senate  con- 
firmed the  choice,  and  with  some  reluct-  * 
ance  proceeded  thither  and  paid  him 
homage.     He  was  fifly  years  old  when 
he  was  placed  on  the  throne,  and  from 
the  complicated  diseases  of  his  infancyi 
which  had  in  some  measure  affected  the 
faculties  both  of  his  body  and  mind, 
he  seemed  utterly  neglected  till  he  was 
placed  all  at  once  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Although  he  endeavoured  to  annihihite 
the  memory  of  Caligula,  he  basely  de- 
manded the  life  of  Cassius  Cherea,  who 
had  rid  the  world  of  that  tyrant,  and 
the  heroic  Roman  begged  that  he  might 
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perish  by  the  same  sword  with  which  he 
slew  Caligula.  Claudius  made  himself 
popular  for  a  time  by  taking  particular 
care  of  the  city,  and  by  adorning  and 
beautifying  it  with  buildings ;  he  prohibit- 
ed under  severe  penalties  such  sacrifices 
to  him  as  had  been  made  to  Caligula, 
whose  cruel  edicts  he  disannulled.  He 
constructed  a  wonderful  aqueduct  called 
ai^er  his  own  name,  and  which  surpassed 
any  other  in  Rome  either  for  Workman- 
ship or  plentiful  supply.  It  brought  water 
from  a  distance  of  forty  miles  through 
great  mountains  and  over  deep  valleys, 
being  built  on  stately  arches,  and  fur- 
nishing the  higher  parts  of  the  city ;  but 
his  greatest  work,  at  which  he  kept 
30,000  men  employed  for  eleven  years, 
was  the  draining  of  the  Lake  Fucinus, 
and  bringing  its  water  into  the  Tiber 
to  strengthen  the  current  of  the  river,  to 
accomplish  which,  among  other  difficul- 
ties he  caused  a  mountain  three  miles 
broad  to  be  mined.  Gaudius  was  also 
watchful  of  the  provinces.  Among  his 
other  acts  of  a  similar  nature  he  restored 
Judea  to  Herod  Agrippa,  which  Caligula 
had  taken  from  his  uncle  Herod  Antipas, 
the  same  who  had  put  John  the  Baptist 
to  death,  and  who  was  banished  by  the 
Emperor.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
foreign  conquest,  and  proceeded  to  Bri- 
tain in  person,  where,  however,  he  re- 
mained only  sixteen  days.  When  he 
returned  to  Rome  he  obtained  a  triumph 
for  victories  which  his  generals  had  won  ; 
arches  were  erected  to  his  honour,  and 
annual  games  werie  instituted  to  com- 
•  memorate  battles  he  had  never  fought 
Claudius  married  four  wives,  one  of  whom, 
called  Messalina,  obtained  an  absolute 
control  over  him,  and  he  became  a  ty- 
rant. This  woman  he  at  length  put  to 
death  on  account  of  her  lust  and  de- 
baucheries. He  then  married  his  niece 
Agrippina,  by  whom  he  was  poisoned 
A.D.  54,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years. 
The  poison  was  conveyed  in  mushrooms, 
but  it  did  not  operate  fast  enough,  and 
his  physician,  by  order  of  the  Empress, 
killed  him  with  a  poisoned  feather.  Agrip- 
pioa  committed  this  crime,  which  she  had 


meditated  a  long  time  before,  to  secure 
the  imperial  throne  to  her  son  Nero  by  a 
farmer  marriage,  to  the  prejudice  of  Bri- 
tannicus,  the  son  and  lawful  heir  of 
Claudius  by  Messalina.  Her  chief  aim 
had  been  to  gain  the  succession  for  Nero, 
who  by  her  management  had  married  Oc- 
tavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  a  few  days 
after  her  own  marriage.  The  Evangelical 
historian  mentions  one  of  the  acts  of 
Claudius  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  whom 
he  commanded  to  leave  Rome,  Acts 
xviii.  2.  Suetonius  in  his  Life  of  that 
Emperor  confirms  this  fact,  and  ob- 
serves that  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
Rome  for  seditious  conduct.  The  his- 
torian Dio  Cassius,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  says 
that  Claudius  did  not  expel  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  but  prohibited  their  religi- 
ous assemblies.  This,  however,  amount- 
ed to  an  expulsion,  for  if  they  were  not 
permitted  to  assemble  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  on  the  other  days  appointed  by  their 
Law,  they  could  no  longer  reside  in  Rome 
as  Jews. 

The  Roman  history  of  this  period  is  a 
history  of  the  most  enormous  crimes 
which  ever  disgraced  human  nature,  and 
the  morals  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  most  revolting  de- 
scription. We  not  only  see  them  ser- 
vilely paying  divine  honours  to  Caligula^ 
but  the  senate,  in  the  matter  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Claudius  to  his  niece  Agrippina, 
even  passed  a  decree  to  the  effect  that 
incestuous  marriages  were  lawful.  To 
the  honour  of  the  citizens,  however,  only 
two  persons  are  known  to  have  been  base 
enough  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Em- 
peror, one  of  his  tribunes  and  one  of  his 
freedmen.  The  greatest  cruelties  were 
inflicted,  and  murders  openly  committed. 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero — a  fit 
mother  of  such  a  tyrant — is  particularly 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  crime.  This 
woman,  well  practised  in  vice,  had  not 
only  poisoned  her  first  husband  as  she 
did  Claudius,  to  be  at  liberty  to  attend 
the  calls  of  ambition,  but  she  procured 
the  death  of  several  ladies  who  had  been 
her  rivals  in  the  Emperor's  affections.  She 
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took  every  step  to  ensure  the  succession 
to  Nero,  and  was  even  content  to  become 
hateful  herself  to  the  public  that  she 
might  secure  his  popularity.  One  of  her 
sayings  is  recorded  which  illustrates  her 
character.  She  was  one  day  told  by  an 
astrologer  that  Nero  would  be  Emperor, 
and  that  he  would  be  the  cause  of  her  death. 
"  Occidat  dum  imperat^'*  she  exclaimed ; 
''  Let  him  kill  me,  provided  he  but 
reigns.''  She  had  tact  to  increase  her 
son's  popularity  by  choosing  the  excellent 
Seneca  for  his  preceptor.  He  had  been 
banished  to  the  island  of  Corsica  by 
Claudius  upon  a  fabe  charge,  preferred 
against  him  by  Messalina,  of  adultery 
with  the  Emperor's  niece.  But  Agrippina 
procured  his  recall,  as  she  well  knew 
that  Seneca  was  admired  and  beloved  at 
Rome  for  his  genius  and  his  strict  mora- 
lity,  and  she  anticipated  that  a  part  of 
the  master's  reputation  would  necessarily 
descend  to  the  pupil. 

The  Romans  were  for  a  short  time 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  death  of  Clau- 
dius, and  to  prevent  the  army  choosing 
Britannicus,  Agrippina  kept  him  and  his 
sisters  out  of  the  way.  When  all  her 
schemes  were  arranged,  she  threw  open 
the  gates  of  the  imperial  palace,  and 
Nero,  attended  by  the  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards,  presented  himself  to 
receive  the  gratulations  of  the  soldiers. 
The  cohort  then  attending  proclaimed 
him  Emperor  amid  shouts  of  joy,  though 
not  without  some  inquiries  after  Britanni- 
cus. Nero  was  carried-  in  a  chariot  to 
the  rest  of  the  army,  where  having  made 
a  suitable  speech,  and  promised  donations 
in  the  manner  of  his  ancestors,  he  was 
acknowledged  by  the  military,  the  senate, 
and  the  people.  The  young  Emperor, 
who  was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  began 
his  reign  by  acts  of  the  greatest  kindness 
and  condescension,  by  affability  and 
clemency,  which  held  out  the  prospect 
of  better  times.  He  pronounced  an  ora- 
tion, written  by  his  preceptor  Seneca,  at 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  Claudius,  who 
was  canonized  as  a  god  though  he  scarcely 
deserved  the  name  of  a  man.  The  object 
of  his  administration  was  the  i^ood  of  the 


people,  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  was 
desired  to  sign  his  name  to  a  Ust  of 
criminals  ordered  for  execution,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  conld  not 
write."  He  professed  to  dislike  flattery, 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  senate 
complimented  the  wisdom  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  told  them  to  reserve  their  praisM 
till  he  was  worthy  of  them.  His  mother, 
in  the  meantime,  to  whom  hie  owed  the 
throne,  and  to  whom  he  submittM 
with  implicit  obedience,  conducted  herself 
with  her  natural  ferocity,  and  caused 
various  persons  to  be  murdered  either 
without  his  consent  or  without  his  sane* 
tion.  Many  severities  of  a  similar  nature 
would  have  followed,  .as  Agrippina  seem- 
ed to  be  guided  solely  by  her  private 
animosities,  if  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  the 
latter  the  Emperor^s  general,  had  not 
opposed  her,  and  by  gaining  Nero  on 
their  side,  framed  a  wise  and  successfiil 
system  of  administration.  The  begin- 
ning of  Nero's  reign,  so  long  as  he  acted 
by  the  counsels  of  those  distinguished 
men,  who,  though  they  owed  their  rise 
to  Agrippina,  disdained  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  her  cruelty,,  has  always  bees 
considered  as  a  model  for  that  of  succeed- 
ing princes;  and  the  Emperor  Trajan 
used  to  observe,  that  "  for  the  first  five 
years  of  this  prince  aU  other  governments 
came  short  of  his." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affurs  in  the 
imperial  city  when  St  Paul  determined 
within  himself  that  he  would  **  see  Rome," 
Acts  xix.  21.  Christianity  had  been 
preached  not  only  throughout  all  Judea, 
but  in  Macedonia  and  various  countries 
of  Aaia  Minor.  The  zealous  Apostles^ 
active  in  their  glorious  career,  had  found- 
ed churches  in  the  principal  cities,  and 
had  organized  the  Apostolical  order. 
Numbers,  by  their  preaching  were  daily 
added  to  the  Church,  and  that  religion 
which  fifty  years  before  could  only  daio 
a  mere  handful  of  followers  assem- 
bling in  a  private  room  in  Jerusalem,  «a> 
now  professed  by  men  of  all  ranks  and 
people  of  different  nations.  There  were 
Christians  at  Rome,  but  hitherto  no  church 
Appears  to  have  been  founded,  for  no 
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tcommiseionea  Apostle  had  visited  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  world.  That  distinctioD 
was  first  reserved  for  St  Paul,  not  for  St 
Peter,  and  the  (brmer  should  therefore 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  see  of 
Home.  Ou  the  night  following  the  day  on 
which  St  Paul  pleaded  his  own  cause  be- 
fore the  chiei  priests  and  the  council  at 
Jerusalem,  we  are  told  that  "  the  Lord 
stood  by  him,  and  said,  Be  of  good 
cheer,  Paul ;  for  as  thou  hast  testified  of 
me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  wit- 
ness also  at  Rome,"  Acts  xxiii.  1 1 .  The 
last  occasion  on  which  St  Peter  is  express- 
ly mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  is 
when  he  first  went  from  Judea  into  Gen- 
tile countries,  about  A.D.  50,  if  we  ex- 
cept his  own  Epistles  and  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (i.  12 ;  iii.  22). 
We  have  no  very  distinct  account  of  his 
travels,  and  in  assigning  the  honour  to 
St  Paul  of  being  the  first  Apostle  who 
visited  the  imperial  city,  we  proceed  on 
a  matter  of  certainty  as  to  the  time 
of  his  journey  thither,  and  not  on  the 
vague  traditions  maintained  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  St  Peter's  pretended  successors 
in  the  Holy  See.  It  is  possible  that  St 
Peter  returned  from  Antioch  to  Judea. 
Epiphanins  asserts  that  he  was  often  in 
the  countries  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia; 
and  Origen,  according  to  Eusebius,  ex- 
pressly declares  that  St  Peter  is  supposed 
to  have  **  preached  to  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Asia,  who,  at  length 
coming  to  Rome,  was  crucified  with  his 
head  downwards."  But  no  ancient  writer 
is  more  regarded  as  to  the  time  of  St 
Peter's  arrival  at  Rome  than  Lactantius, 
or  the  author  of  the  book  entitled  the 
"Deaths  of  Persecutors,"  whoever  he  was, 
and  that  author  says  that  St  Peter  came  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 
Yet,  allowing  that  he  came  to  Rome  dur- 
ing that  reign,  which  began  A.D.  54,  the 
precise  time  is  not  ascertained.  Now, 
we  know  that  St  Paul  was  sent  to  Rome 
A.D.  60  or  A.D.  62,  near  the  end  of  the 
year — ^that  he  arrived  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  following,  and  was  detained 
«  prisoner  for  nearly  two  years  after- 
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wards  before  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Dr 
Lardner,  who  is  no  less  industrious  in  his 
researches  than  impartial  in  his  reports, 
makes  it  appear  very  probable  that  St 
Peter  did  not  proceed  to  Rome  before 
A.D.  63  or  A.D.  64,  nor  till  after  St  Paul's 
departure  from  the  city  at  the  end  of  his 
two  years'  imprisonment ;  and  if,  as  he 
supposes,  St  Peter  suffered  martyrdom 
A.D.  64  or  A.D.  65,  he  could  not  have 
resided  very  long  there  before  his  death. 
It  may  be  here  observed,  that  some 
learned  men  have  denied  that  St  Peter 
ever  was  at  Rome,  among  whom  we  find 
the  names  of  Scaliger,  Spanheim,  and  Sal 
roasius.  The  last  mentioned  writer  argues 
that  the  Apostle  went  from  Antioch  to 

Babylon  where  there  were  many  Jews 

and  that  the  name  of  Babylon,  which 
was  afterwards  given  to  Ronae,  occasion- 
ed the  notion  that  he  was  bishop  of  that 
city.  Mr  Bower,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  "  History  of  the  Popes,"  has  also 
great  doubts  about  the  episcopate  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  imperial  city.  "  It  is  out 
of  some  regard,"  he  says,  <*  to  an  ancient 
tradition  that  I  have  placed  St  Peter  at 
the  head  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  though 
I  am  well  apprised  that  this,  like  most 
other  traditions,  will  hardly  stand  the 
test  of  a  strict  and  impartial  examination. 
To  avoid  being  imposed  upon,  we  ought 
to  treat  tradition  as  we  do  a  notorious 
and  known  liar,  to  whom  we  give  no 
credit  unless  what  he  says  is  confirmed 
to  us  by  some  person  of  undoubted  ve- 
racity. If  it  is  aflSrmed  by  him  alone 
we  can  at  most  but  suspend  our  belief, 
not  rejecting  it  as  false,  because  a  liar 
sometimes  speaks  truth;  but  we  can- 
not upon  his  bare  authority  admit  it  as 
true.  Now,  that  St  Peter  was  at  Borne, 
that  he  was  bishop  of  Rome,  we  are  told 
by  tradition  alone,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  tells  us  so  many  strange  circum- 
stances attending  his  coming  to  that  me- 
tropolis, his  staying  in  and  withdrawing 
from  it,  that  in  the  opinion  of  every  un- 
prejudiced man  the  whole  must  savour 
strongly  of  romance.  Thus,  we  are  told 
that  St  Peter  went  to  Rome  chiefly  to 
oppose  Simon,  the  celebrated  magician 
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— that  at  their  first  interview^  at  which 
Nero  himself  was  present,  Simop  flc^w.up 
into  the  air  in  the  sight  qF  the  Emperor, 
l^ut  that  the  devil,  who  had  thus  raised 
him,  struck  with  dread  and  terror  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  whom  the  Apostle  invoked, 
let  him  fall  to  the^pund,  by  which  fall  he 
broke  his  legs.  If  the  ;truth  of  this  tra- 
dition at  Rome  i^  questioned,  they  show 
the  prints  of  St  Peter'^  knees  ^i  the  stone 
on  which  he  kneeled  on  this  occasion, 
and  anpther  stone  still  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  the  magician.  This  story  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed  from  Sue- 
tonius, who  speaks  of  a  person  that  in 
the  public  sports  undertook  to  fly  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  but  on 
his  first  attempt  fell  to  the  ground,  by 
which  fall  his  blood  sprung  out  with  such 
violence  that  it  reached  the  Emperor's 
canopy.  The  Romans^  we  are  also  told, 
highly  incensed  against  St  Peter  for  thus 
maiming  and  bringing  into  disgrace  one 
to  whom  they  paid  divine  honours,  vowed 
his  destruction,  whereupon  the  Apostle 
thought  it  advisable  to  retire  for  a  while 
from  the  city,  and  had  already  reached 
the  gate,  when  to  hjis  great  ayrpriae  j|ie 
met  our  Saviour  coming  in  as  he  wfnt 
out,  who,  upon  St  Pet€|r  asking  him 
where  he  was  going,  returned  this  aosw^y 
**  I  am  going  to  Rome  to  be  crucified 
anew ;"  which,  as  &t  Peter  understood  it, 
was  upbraiding  him  with  his  flight,  aiid 
he  turned  back,  was  soon  after  seized 
by  the  provoked  Romans,  and  by  an  or- 
der from  the  Emperor  was  crucified." 
Mr  Bower  then  proceeds  to  show  the 
little  regard  which  some  of  the  Popes  them- 
selves have  paid  to  tradition.  St  Peter, 
according;  to  tradition,  travelled  to  Rome; 
St  Paul,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
travelled  into  Spain,  yet,  while  the  former 
tradition  has  been  always  maintained, 
the  latter  was  rejected,  and  perhaps  justly^ 
by  Pope  Innocent  I.,  who  would  not  allow 
that  St  Paul  had  ever  b^een  in  Spain*  Our 
author  adduces  other  arguments,  which* 
it  must  be  acknpwledged,  have  great 
weight.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  New 
Testament,  either  by  St  Peter  himself, 
or  by  the  other  inspired  writers,  of  his 


hfiving  b^n  fit  Roqie.  We  are  told  that 
h^  :^B»  a^  Antioc)i,.Jeruaaiem,  Corinth, 
and  Babylop,  but  no  notioe  is  taken  of 
the  metrc^olis  of  tf\ke  world,  where  lie  is 
alleged  to  have  fyied  his  see.  St  Paul, 
in  the  Epistles  he  mrotefrom  Rome,  never 
mention^  St  Peter,  although  it  is  a  papal 
tradition  that  they  were  not  only  together 
in  the  imperial  city,.bi|t  even  confined  in 
the  same  prison — the  TuUianumi  a  snb- 
terraiiean  dungeon  constructed  by.ServioB 
Tullius,  which  now  serves  as  a  ohapel  toa 
small  church  built  on  the^ot  called  San 
Pietro  in  Carcere^  ip  commemoratioo  of 
the  Apostle's  supposed  confinement  there. 
The  4^postle  of  .the. Gentiles  had  certainly 
frequent  opportunities  of  noticing  bis 
fellow  Apostle  and  fellow  labourer,  and 
yet,  while  he  mentions  seyeral  others,  of 
whom  nothing  whatever  is  known,  he  'A 
silent  as  to  him.  He  wrote  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Ept^Qsians,  Philippiaps,  and  to  the 
Colossians,  to  Timothy  and  to  PhilemoDi 
from  Rome,  yet  St  Peter's  name  is  omit- 
ted, and  no  salutation  from  .him  is  sent. 
It  is  certfiin  that  St  Peter  was  not  at 
Rome  when  St  Paul  wrote  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  for  mentioning  Tyohicus,  Onosimu^i 
Arisi.tarchus,  Marcus,  and  Juatus»  he  adds, 
'<  These  alone^  my  fellow  workers  uiUo 
the  kingdom  of  God^  kave  beemaeon^od 
unto  m^."  St  Peter  was  ^t  there  wfaeo 
St  Paul  wrote  his  Secopd  Epistle  to  Ti- 
mothy, where  he  says,  *>  At  my  fofi  sd- 
swer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  a//  ma* 
forsook  me;"  nor  was  he  thore  imme- 
diately before  St  Paul's  <^th,  when  'Mlie 
tiipe  of  his  departure  was  at  hand ;"  for 
he  tells  Timothy  that  "  all  ike  hretkrm 
did  salute  him,"  and  he  names  EuboluBi 
Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia,  bat  omitf 
St  Peter. 

These  are  very  importaut  ^gumeotii 
and  tend  greatly  to  invalidate  the  atttbeo- 
ticity  of  the  tradition  in  question,  wliioh 
has  always  been  the  boast  of  Papal  BxHue. 
"  F«lse  and  lying  traditions,"  it  is  justly 
observed  by  Mr  Bo^er,  "  aje  of  ao  early 
date,  and  the  greatest  men  have  out  of  a 
pious  credulity  sufiei^d  themselves  to  ^ 
imposed  upon  by  them.  How  many  tradi- 
tions, after  having  reigned  forages  .wi^boot 
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coDtrol,  irere  at  the  ReformalioiH  when 
men  took  the  liberty  to  examine  what 
tliey  belieyed,  rejected  by  the  chureb, 
asliamed  ta  own  theia,  and  degraded  into 
popular  enroral  But  that  of  St  Peter 
having  been  at  Rome,  and  tlie  first  bishop 
of  that  eity,  vas  a  tradition  of  too  great 
importance  not  to  be  maintained  at  ail 
events,  since  upon  that  chiefly  vaa  found' 
ed  the  claim  of  his  pretended  snttceesors 
to  an  uacootroUed  authority  and  unive^ 
t^  jurisdiction — a  foundation  infinit^y 
too  weak  fior  suicb  an  immense  superstruc- 
ture/* It  is  fair,  however,  tO)  observe  that 
many  learned  men  among  the  Protestants, 
not  to  mention  the  Papal  writers,  have 
maintained  that  St  Peter  was  at  Rome, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  there;  and  as 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  cir- 
cumstaoce»  even  although  St  Paul  does 
not  allude  to  him  in  his  Epistles  written 
from  that  city,  we  do  not  see  how  this  or 
any  similar  tradition  should  be  rejected 
which  has  been  universally  believed,  es>- 
pecially  if  it  is  not  contradicted  by  posi- 
tive £BLCt^  aod  undeniable  proofs  to  the 
contrary.  Among  the  primitive  writers 
who  testify  to  the  alleged  fact  that  St 
Peter  was  at  Rome,  we  find  Clement  of 
Rome,  in  his«  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
written  either  about  A.D.  70  or  A.D.  96; 
Ignatius,  about  A.D.  108;  Dionysius, 
about  A.D.  1 70 ;  Irenaius,  about  A  JX 1 78 ; 
Clement  of  Alexandria*  A.D.  194;  Ter- 
tuUian,  about  A.D.  200 ;  Origen,  A.D. 
230;  Cyprian,  A.D.  248;  Lactantiiw, 
A.D.306;  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Elphraim 
the  Syriao*  about  A.D.  370 ;  Epipbanius 
and  Sulpieius  Severus,  about  AJX  40Q; 
Prudeotius,  A.D.  405 ;  Orosius,  about 
A.D.  416;  Theodoret  and  Augustine*  The 
worl;  entitled  the  "  Preaching  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,"  composed  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  and  quoted  by 
several  primitive  writers,  though  not  as 
a  book  of  authority,  mentions  St  Peter 
at  Rome.  St  Jerome  concludes  his  ar- 
ticle of  St  Peter  with  saying  that  "  he 
was  buried  at  Rome  in  the  Vatican,  near 
the  Triumphal  Way,  and  is  in  veneration 
all  over  the  world."  Caius,  about  A.D. 
212,  speaks  of  the  two  Apostles  St  Peter 


and  Si  Paul  at  Rome,  and  St  Chrysostom 
maintains  the  same  statement.  Among 
the  moderns  we  may  adduce  Cave,  Le 
Clerc,  Basnage,  Barratier,  Lardner,  and 
Bishop  Pearson,  who  argues,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Salmasius,  that  we  ought  not  to 
oppose  the  voice  of  all  antiquity — that  the 
Fathers  said  that  St  Peter  was  at  Rome 
before  the  mystical  explication  of  Baby- 
lon was  introduced— and  that  the  city  of 
Babylon,  whither  St  Peter  went,  was  not 
situated  in  Assyria  but  in  Eg^'pt,  whence 
that  Apostle  might  easily  have  gone  to 
Rome.  Another  opinion  is  maintained 
by  Grotius,  Whitby,  Valesius,  and  some 
learned  writers  of  the  Papal  Church,  that 
the  Babylon  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  at 
the  end  of  his  First  Epistle  figuratively 
means  Home,  and  that  it  was  written  in 
that  city. 

The  evidence  respecting  St  Paul  is 
most  complete  and  conclusive.  He  had 
previously  formed  a  resolution  to  **  see 
Rome,"  and  he  had  been  iniwmed  in  a 
vision  that  he  was  to  liear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity  in  the  iraperiail  city. 
Shortly  after  this  the  Apostle,  being  still 
at  CEBsarea,  was  asked  by  Festuf»,  who 
had  come  from  Jerusalem  to  inquire  into 
the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the 
Jews,  if  he  was  willing  to  be  taken  to 
Jerusalem^  ajid  be  there  tried.  But  the 
Apostle,  who  knew  the  kind  of  justice 
which  would  be  awarded  to  him,  took  a 
bold  and  decided  step.  «*  I  stand,"  said  he, 
"  at  CsesarV  judgment  seat,  where  i  ought 
to  be  judged ;  to  the  Jews  have  J  done  no 
wrong,  as  thou  very  well  knowest :  I  ap- 
peal unto  Csser,"  Acts  xxv.  10,  11.  It 
was  the  right  and  privilege  of  every  Ro- 
man citizen,  when  involved  in  a  criminal 
charge,  to  appeal:  from  the  decision  of  the 
governor  of  the  province  to  the  Emperor, 
and  this  appeal  made  it  necessary  that  the 
party  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  where  the 
cause  was  tried  by  persons  acting  ibr  that 
purpose  under  a  commission  from  the 
Emperor.  .  Festus,  after  consulting  the 
council,  said  to  the  Apostle,  ^*  Hast  thou 
appealed  unto  Caesar  ?  Unto  Caesar  shalt 
thou  go."  This  Caesar  to  whom  St  Paul 
appealed  was  the  Emperor  Nero.   When 
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the  Apostle  arrived  in  the  imperial  city, 
the  other  prisoners,  who  were  probably 
in  a  similar  situation,  and  had  appealed 
to  the  Emperor,  were  consigned  to  the 
custody  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  but 
he  was  permitted  to  reside  by  himself, 
with  a  "  soldier  that  kept  him,"  to  whom 
he  was  bound  by  a  chain,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Romans,  and  to  which 
he  frequently  alludes  in  his  Epistles,  Col. 
iv.  18;  Phil.  1,  7,  13.  16;  2  Tim.  ii.  9; 
Philemon  10,  13.  The  favour  of  a  pri- 
vate residence  was  probably  granted  to 
him,  though  a  prisoner,  either  from  the 
testimony  which  the  centurion  had  given 
of  him  as  a  good  and  upright  man,  or  on 
account  of  the  letter  sent  by  Festus  to 
Nero  concerning  him,  stating  that  he  had 
committed  no  crime  against  the  Roman 
laws.  The  Christians  were  numerous  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  St  Paul's  arrival, 
and  we  find  the  "  brethren  **  meeting  the 
Apostle  at  the  ***  Appii  Forum  and  the 
Three  Taverns,  which  when  Paul  saw  he 
thanked  God,  and  took  courage,"  Acts 
xxviii.  13>  Three  days  after  his  arrival 
he  sent  /or  the  leading  men  of  the  Jews, 
to  whom  he  explained  his  situation — that 
he  had  **  committed  nothing  against  the 
people,  or  customs  of  their  fathers,"  yet 
that  he  had  been  delivered  a  prisoner  by 
the  Jews  unto  the  Roman  authorities, 
who,  after  examining  him,  would  have 
set  him  at  liberty,  but  that  the  Jews  op- 
posed it,  and  he  was  compelled  to  appeal 
to  Csesar,  although  he  had  no  complaint 
to  make  against  his  own  nation.  "  For 
thisfcanse,  therefore,"  said  he,  "  have  I 
called  you,  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with 
you,  because  that  for  the  hope  of  Israel 
I  am  bound  with  this  chain,"  namely,  for 
preaching  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah 
and  a  future  state.  The  Roman  Jews 
replied  that  they  had  received  no  letters 
ft*om  Jttdea  concerning  him,  and  that 
those  Jews  who  were  with  him  in  the 
vessel  had  rather  spoken  in  his  favour 
than  otherwise.  It  appears^  however, 
from  this  conference,  that  the  Roman 
Jews  had  no  intercourse  with  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  imperial  city.  "  We  desire," 
they  said,  **  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou 


thinkestyforas  concerning  this  sect  (mean- 
ing the  Christians)  we  know  that  it  is  every 
where  spoken  against."  A  day  was  appoint- 
ed for  this  discussion,  and  they  attended  at 
St  Paul's  residence.  We  are  told  that  from 
morning  till  evening  he  **  expounded  and 
testified  the  kingdom  of  God,  persuading 
them  concerning  Jesus  both  out  of  the 
Law  of  Moses  and  out  of  the  Prophets.** 
This  address  was  attended  with  partial 
success,  and  '*  some  believed  the  things 
which  were  spoken,  and  some  believed 
not"  A  considerable  diflBrence  of  opinion 
existed  among  them,  and  the  Apostle  ad- 
dressed them  in  these  emphatic  words. 
**  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias 
the  Prophet  unto  our  fathers,  saying,  Go 
unto  this  people  and  say.  Hearing  ye 
shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand;  and 
seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  per- 
ceive; for  the  heart  of  this  people  is 
waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed, 
lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  vith 
their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and 
I  should  heal  them.     Be  it  known,  there- 
fore, unto  you,  that  the  salvation  of  God 
is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they 
will  hear  it."     We  are  farther  told  that 
"  when  he  had  said  these  words  the  Jews 
departed,  and  had  great  reasoning  among 
themselves." 

No  particulars  are  preserved  of  the 
Apostle's  treatment  during  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  or  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
but  we  may  infer  that  these  were  highly 
favourable,  for  he  "  dwelt  two  whole  years 
in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all 
that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with 
all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him. 
It  thus  appears  that  there  was  no  edict 
of  Nero,  or  of  any  preceding  Emperor, 
against  the  Christians  till  that  which  was 
issued  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  year  following  that  in  which  St  Paul 
was  released  from  imprisonment.  The 
Evangelical  history  ends  with  the  release 
of  the  Apostle ;  and  as  no  ancient  author 
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has  left  us  any  particulars  of  iiis  future 
proceedings,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  de- 
bate  whither  he  went  after  he  obtained 
his  liberty.  Some  think  that  he  tra- 
felled  from  Rome  into  Spain,  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  he  went  di- 
rectly to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
passed  through  Asia  Minor,  Crete,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece,  cou6rming  hb  con- 
certs, and  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
different  churches  which  he  had  planted 
in  those  countries.  It  is  probable  that 
he  returned  to  Rome  by  Troas,  Philippi, 
and  Corinth.  After  his  second  arrivsJ  at 
Rome  the  Apostle  was  again  imprisoned, 
Nero's  edict  having  been  issued  against 
the  Christians,  and  this  imprisonment 
termindted,  it  is  well  known,  in  his  mar- 
tyrdom. It  is  likely  that  St  Peter  was 
iD  prison  when  St  Paul  arrived  in  Rome 
the  second  time. 

We  must  now  return  to  Nero,  whose 
virtues  were  soon  dbcovered  to  be  arti- 
ficial, and  who  began  to  display  the  pro- 
pensities of  his  nature  in  such  hideous- 
ness,  that  his  very  name  has  become  a 
reproach  to  all  bad  princes.  He  became 
enamoured  of  a  freed- woman  named  Acte, 
and  excited  the  rage  of  his  mother,  who 
dreaded  that  her  influence  would  be  trans- 
ierred  to  a  concubine.  In  a  court  like 
that  of  Nero's,  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
for  the  Emperor  to  gratify  his  passion,  and 
this  increased  the  indignation  of  Agrip- 
pina.  A  serious  quarrel  was  the  conse- 
quence between  the  mother  and  the  son, 
and  Nero  exerted  every  nerve  to  thwart  her 
wishes.  He  displaced  Pallas,  her  princi- 
pal favourite,  and  this  act  at  once  enabled 
her  to  perceive  that  her  authority  had 
declined.  She  resolved  to  give  terror  to 
her  rage,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce Nero  an  usurper— declaring  that 
Britannicus,  the  lawful  heir  of  Claudius, 
was  still  alive,  and  in  a  condition  to  re- 
ceive the  imperial  crown  of  his  father. 
She  even  threatened  to  go  to  the  camp 
and  publish  his  baseness  to  the  army, 
though  she  at  the  same  time  exposed  her 
own.  The  alarm  as  well  as  the  suspicion 
of  Nero  was  excited,  and  the  depravity 
of  his  heart  was  now  called  into  operation. 


He  poisoned  Britannicus  at  a  public 
banquet,  ordered  his  mother  to  lodge  out 
of  the  palace,  deprived  her  of  her  Ger- 
man guards,  placed  her  under  restraint,and 
went  himself  but  rarely  and  always  very 
ceremoniously  to  visit  her.  Various  ac- 
cusations were  preferred  against  her  of  con- 
spiring to  overthrow  her  son,  of  designing 
to  marry  Plautus,  a  descendant  of  Augus- 
tus, and  to  make  him  Emperor ;  and  all  her 
actions  seemed  calculated  to  raise  a  fac- 
tion, and  to  show  that,  she  was  both  for- 
midable and  dangerous.  But  she  soon  per- 
ceived that  with  the  Emperor's  favour  she 
had  lost  the  assiduity  of  her  friends,  some 
of  whom  were  banished,  and  others  found 
it  necessary  to  consult  their  own  safety  by 
withholding  any  intercourse  with  her. 

Nero,  who  still  apparently  acted  as  if 
guided  by  his  governors,  now  shook  off 
the  restraint  of  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  and 
his  crimes  increased  in  equal  proportion 
with  his  years.  He  disguised  himself  like 
a  slave,  and  prowled  about  Rome  by 
night,  ft*equenting  taverns  and  brothels, 
attended  by  the  lewd  companions  of  his 
pleasures,  and  attempting  to  kill  every 
person  who  interfered  with  him.  His 
example  was  imitated  by  numbers  of  pro- 
fligate young  men,  who  infested  the  streets, 
and  filled  the  city  every  night  with  tu- 
mult and  disorder.  Yet  the  people  pal- 
liated these  excesses  on  account  of  his 
youth,  and  his  liberality,  which  they  every 
day  experienced,  and  the  abolition  of 
many  obnoxious  taxes,  still  preserved  his 
popularity.  But  he  soon  set  all  decency 
at  defiance  by  publicly  abandoning  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  by  cohabiting  with 
Poppea,  a  beautiful  but  licentious  woman, 
the  wife  of  his  favourite  Otho.  Enraged 
at  this  connection,  Agrippina  became  the 
enemy  of  Poppea,  who  retaliated  by  ad- 
vising Nero  to  get  rid  of  his  mother. 
The  Emperor  closed  with  the  proposal, 
and  at  first  tried  to  break  her  spirit  by 
petty  vexations  and  insults.  He  twice 
attempted  to  poison  her,  but  she  reco- 
vered, having  fortified  her  constitution  by 
antidotes.  He  next  tried  to  drown  her  in 
a  ship,  peculiarly  constructed,  during  a 
pleasure  sail  off  the  coast  of  Calabria,  but 
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this  experiment  was  ill  managed^  and 
Agrippina  supported  herself  above  water 
till  she  was  picked  up  by  a  trading  vessel. 
Having  been  disappointed    in   all    his 
schemes,  Nero  resolved  to  put  his  mo- 
ther to  death  openly  withoat  delay.    He 
caused  a  report  to  be  apread  that  she  had 
conspired  against  him,  and  a  poniard  was 
dropped  at  his  feet  by  one  who  pre- 
tended  that  he  had  been  hired  by  her  to 
assassinate  him.    He  applied  to  Seneca 
and  Burrbus  for  their  advice  how  to  act, 
but  the  former  maintained  a  proibiiDd 
silence,  and  the  latter  boldly  reAised  to 
be  connected  in  any  way  with  the  com- 
mission of  so  great  a  crime,  alleging  that 
the  army  was  entirely  devoted  to  ail  die 
descendants  of  Cnsar,  and  would  never 
be  brought  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  family.     The  contriver  of 
the  vessel  at  length  offered  his  services, 
which  Nero  accepted  with  the  greatest 
joy,  exclaiming  that  this  was  the  first 
moment  he  had  found  himself  an  emperor. 
Taking  with  htm  a  body  of  soldiers,  this 
man  surrounded  the  house  of  Agrip- 
pina,  and  forced  open  the  door^    Enters 
ing  the  mansion,  he  seised  every  slave 
he  met,   until  he  approached  near  the 
apartment  occupied  by  Agrippina.    Her 
suspicions  were  excited,  yet  she  strove  to 
conceal  her  consciousness  of  Nero's  de«- 
signs,  when  the  leader  entered,  aocom- 
panied  by  two  soldiers  in  whose  looks 
she  read  her  fate.     She  had  presence  of 
mind  to  ask  the  cause  of  their  coming. 
"  If,"  she  said,  **  you  are  here  to  inquire 
after  my   health,   you  may  inform  the 
Emperor  that  I  am  better ;  but  if  you 
come  with   any  worse  intentions,  you 
alone,  and  not  my  son,  are  guilty."     To 
this  no  reply  was  made,  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  dashed  a  club  at  her  head,  which 
stunned  but  did  not  kill  her.   The  leader 
now  drew  his  sword  to  stab  her,  when 
she  exclaimed,  pointing  to  her  womb^ 
"  Strike  here,  for  this  place  gave  birth 
to  a  monster."     She  received  repeated 
wounds,  and  was  left  dead  on  her  couch* 
Nero  is  said  to  have  gone  immediately 
to  view  the  body,  and,  while  gazing  upon 
it  with  pleasure,  to  have  observed  that  he 


never  thought  his  mother  had  been  so 
handsome.  The  senate  were  base  enovf^h 
to  applaud  this  horrible  crime,  when  on 
the  following  day  he  vindicated  his  con« 
duct  to  them,  and  the  people  signified 
their  approbation. 

No  restraints  were  now  placed  oo 
Nero's  conduct,  who  followed  no  other 
will  but  bis  own.   He  not  only  continued 
to  frequent  the  lowest  kaiints  of  vice  in 
the  city,  but  he  was  fond  of  accosting 
people  on  the  streets,  and  bis  attempts  to 
offer  violence  to  the  wife  of  a  senator  on 
one  occasion   nearly  cost   him  his  life. 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  fate  of 
his  mother,  and  he  sacrificed  to  bis  fiiry 
whoever  obstructed  his  (Measure  or  di- 
verted his   indtnatioo.     It   is  singdar 
that  amid   his  career  of  villany  Nero 
was  fond  of  those  amusing  arts  which 
soften  and  refine  the  mind.    He  loved 
music,  and  was  not  totally  ignorant  of 
poetry.     But  chariot-driving   was  his 
favourite  pursuit,  and  he  never  missed 
the  circus,  where  firom  being  a  specta* 
tor  he  became  jbl  performer  in  the  chariot 
races.    He  also  turned  actor,  and  pub- 
licly appeared  on  the  Roman  stage  in 
the  lowest  characters.    In  his  attempts  to 
excel  in  music,  and  conquer  the  disad* 
vantages  of  a  bad  voice,  he  moderated 
bis  diets,  and  often  passed  the  day  with- 
out food.   The  Olympian  Games  attract- 
ed his  notice^  and  lie  proceeded  to  Greece* 
and  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  public  honours.    He  was  defeated  in 
wrestling,  but  the  victory  was  adjudged 
to  him  by  the  flattery  of  tlie  spectators; 
and  the  Greeks  were  not  sparing  of  their 
coronals,  for  he  obtained  no  fewer  tbao 
eighteen   hundred   of  them.    Nero  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  all  the  pomp  of  an 
Eastern  conqueror,  seated  in  the  chariot 
of  Augustus,  and  attended  by  a  band  of 
musicians,  actors,  and  stage-dancers,  from 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  "  The  senate, 
the  knights,  and  the  people,"  says  the 
historian,  *'  attended  this  puerile  pageant, 
filling  the  air  with  acclamations.    The 
whole  city  was  illuminated ;  eveiy  street 
smoked  with  incense ;  wherever  he  pass- 
ed, victims  were  slain }  tlie  pavement  was 
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strewed  with  safflron,  while  garlands  of 
flowers,  ribbands,  fowk  and  pasHes  (for 
80  we  are  told),  were  showered  downrnpoo 
fain  from  the  windows  as  he  passed  aioog/' 

These  poblic  and  private  amusements 
of  Nero,  although  contemptible  aod  de- 
grading, were  oomparativeiy   innocent; 
his  character  was  injured,  but  not  the 
lives  of  the  people*     His  oonducft  soon 
became  abominable;  he  disguised  him-* 
self  in  the  garb  of  a  woman,  and  was 
married  to   one  of  his   eunuchs;  and 
that  he  might  be  every  way  detestabier 
he  became    the    husband  of  a   youth 
whom  he  had  previously  mutilated.    On 
this  occasion,  when  seen  at  the  public 
plaoeswith  this  preposterous  bride  decked 
oQt  in  all  the  ornaments  of  an  empress, 
the  Romans  observed  that  the  world  had 
been  happy  if  the  Emperor's  father  had 
been  married   to  such  a  spouse.     His 
cruelties  were  added  to  his  disgusting 
extravagances.  He  ordered  his  aunt  Do- 
roitia  to  be  poisoned.    His  wife  Octavia 
was  put  to   death,  and  the  celebrated 
writers,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Petronius,  and 
others.     No  limits  were  assigned  by  this 
inhuman  monster  to  his  atrocities,  and 
yet  the  degenerate  Romans  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  one  whom  Pliny  appropriately 
calls  the  common   enemy  and  fury  of 
mankind,  the  pattern  of  the  most  exe- 
crable barbarity  and  unpardonable  wan- 
tonness. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
in  the  history  of  Rome  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Nero — the  burning  of  the  city, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  his  wicked- 
ness. The  historian  informs  us  that  on 
a  certain  occasion,  when  one  happened  to 
say  in  his  presence  that  the  world  might 
he  burnt  when  he  was  dead,  **  No,"  he  re- 
plied, <<  let  it  be  bufnt  while  I  am  living." 
He  had  heard  of  the  conflagration  of  Troy, 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  abandoned 
imagination  might  have  induced  him  to 
witness  a  similar  scene.  The  proofs  of 
his  guilt,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not 
very  clear ;  he  was  at  Antium  when  the 
fire  commenced — a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  about  thirty*two  milesbelow  Ostia, 


which  Was  his  birth-pkoe,-  and  on  whiel^ 
he  had  bestowed  sevefal  marks  of  his  fti- 
vdur.    Taeittts'  expresses  a  doiiibt  coo- 
oerning  the  origin  of  thbgi>eat  conflagra- 
tion,; and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  acci- 
dental ;  bilt  Suetonius  and  Dio  Cassiua 
positively  charge  the  fire  on  Nero.     It 
is  certain  that  when  he  was  informed  of 
it  he  hastened  to  Rome,  add  phteed  him- 
self upon  a  high  tower  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  flames,  enjoying  the  sight, 
and  repeating^  in  a  payer's  habit  and  in 
a  theatrical  nsanner^  some  verses  on  the 
destruction  of  Troy.     The  fire  began  ia 
shops  filled  with  combustible  materials, 
and  spread  with  amaaing  rapidity.     It 
commenced  in  the  lower  and  most  con- 
fined parts  of  the  city,  and  soon  extend- 
ed itself  to  the  higher  districts.  All  was 
desolation,  and  during  six>  or,  according 
to  some,  nine  saecessive  daycs  the  fire 
was  unextinguished ;  nothing  wa^  heard 
but  the  lamentations  of  mothers  whose 
children  had  perished  in  the  flames,  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  the  shrieks  of  the 
despairing,  and  the  continual  fall  of  pa- 
laces and  houses.    It  was  observed,  too, 
that  ail  attempts  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  flames  were  prevented  by  persons 
who  seemed  stationed  on  purpose,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  declare  that  they  had 
authority  for  so  doing,  and  who  were  seen 
to  throw  lighted    firebrands  into    the 
houses.    Nero's  own  palace  was  destroy- 
ed in  this  dreadful  calamity. 

To  avert  the  public  odium  against 
himself,  as  he  was  thought  capable  of 
committing  any  villany,  Nero  threw  the 
whole  blame  on  the  Christians,  who  were 
at  that  time  gaining  ground  in  Rome, 
and  whom  he  charged  with  deliberately 
firing  the  city  to  promote  their  own  pur- 
poses* He  thus  excited  a  dreadful  per- 
secution against  them,  and  inflicted  on 
them  the  crudest  punishments.  Some. 
we  are  told,  were  covered  with  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  and  in  that  figure  de- 
voured by  dogs.  Some  were  crucified, 
others  were  impaled,  and  others  were 
thrown  alive  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.    "  When  the  day  was  not  suflS- 
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cient  for  their  tortures,"  Bays  Tacitus, 
**  the  flames  in  which  they  perished  served 
to  illuminate  the  night  ;*'  namely,  their 
clothes  were  besmeared  with  pitch  and 
sulphur,  and  the  unhappy  persons  thus 
wrapped  were  burnt  alive  during  the 
night,  and  made  to  serve  as  torches  for 
illuminating  the  imperial  gardens.  Mean- 
while this  prodigy  of  wickedness,  dressed 
as  a  charioteer,  regaled  himself  with  their 
tortures  from  his  gardens,  sometimes 
mingling  with  the  crowd,  and  at  other 
times  viewing  the  dismal  scene  from  his 
car.  In  this  persecution,  according  to 
the  commonly  credited  account,  St  Paul 
was  beheaded,  and  St  Peter  was  crucified 
with  his  head  downwards — a  death  which 
he  is  said  to  have  chosen  as  being  more 
dishondurable  than  that  of  his  Divine 
Master.  It  is  the  opinion  of  several  writ* 
ers  that  the  two  Apostles  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  A.D.  65 ;  although  the  chro- 
nology of  the  New  Testament  gives  the 
date  of  St  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  Ti- 
mothy, A.D.  66,  when  he  was  brought 
before  Nero  the  second  time. 

Nero  farther  attempted  to  soften  the 
public  indignation  by  a  feigned  commi- 
seration of  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 
He  opened  his  gardens,  caused  sheds  to 
be  erected  for  the  multitudes  deprived  of 
their  houses,  and  at  the  same  time  took 
measures  to  prevent  a  scarcity,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  people. 
Orosius,  in  his  account  of  Nero's  per- 
secution of  the  Christians,  and  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  two  Apostles,  says 
that  the  conflagration  was  followed  by  a 
pestilence  and  other  disasters.  Nero 
began  to  repair  the  streets  and  public 
edifices  at  his  own  expense.  In  re- 
building those  parts  of  the  city  which 
had  been  destroyed  a  regular  plan  was 
adopted;  the  streets  were  broader  and 
spacious;  the  height  of  the  houses  was 
fixed  at  seventy  feet ;  the  courts  were  en- 
larged, and  Nero  at  his  own  expense  added 
large  porticoes  to  the  great  houses  which 
stood  apart  from  others.  To  prevent 
fire,  the  houses  were  built  to  a  certain 
height  without  wood,  and  arched  with 


props  of  stone.  The  common  springs 
were  not  allowed  to  be  diverted  for  pri* 
vate  use;  no  mutual  walls  were  allowed; 
and  every  citizen  was  obliged  to  have  a 
machine  for  extinguishing  fires.  The 
Emperor  might  have  gained  credit  on 
the  whole  by  this  disaster,  as  the  city 
was  subsequently  embellished  and  im- 
proved by  it,  if  the  suspicion  of  hh 
being  the  author  could  have  been  for- 
gotten by  the  people.  His  attempts  to 
vindicate  himself  by  libemlity  of  conduct 
were  without  effect.  Neither  his  profes- 
sion, his  pretended  concern  for  the  god^ 
nor  his  severity  towards  the  ChrLstians, 
could  remove  from  him  the  imputation 
that  he  had  ordered  the  city  to  be  set  on 
fire.  Nero's  residence  had  suffered  in 
the  conflagration,  and  be  built  hiouielf  a 
splendid  palace  in  the  quarter  of  tlie 
city,  as  divided  by  Augustus,  called  Jais 
and  Serapis*  This  new  palace,  designed 
by  Severus  and  Celer,  he  designated  bi» 
Golden  House,  as  it  was  profusely 
adorned  with  gold,  precious  stones,  and 
whatever  was  rare,  valuable,  or  exquisite. 
It  contained  spacious  fields,  artificial 
lakes,  woods,  orchards,  gardens,  and 
whatever  could  exhibit  beauty  or  gran- 
deur. When  this  splendid  edifice  was 
finished,  Nero  exclaimed  that  he  could 
now  lodge  like  a  man.  Not  content  with 
covering  the  whole  of  the  Palatine  Hill 
with  his  Golden  House,  Nero  extended 
his  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  over 
the  plain  south  of  the  Forum,  and 
even  on  the  Esquiline  and  Ccelian  Hills. 
The  Colosseum  occupies  the  site  of  the 
largest  of  those  lakes  made  by  Nero  in 
his  gardens,  and  which  Tacitus  describes 
in  glowing  colours.  It  is  said  that 
Vespasian,  when  he  drained  the  lake, 
pulled  down  all  which  Nero  had  erected 
beyond  the  Palatine,  reduced  the  im- 
perial palace  to  the  hill  which  once  con- 
tained Rome,  and  built  the  stupendous 
Amphitheatre,  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  out  of  the  materiali 
of  this  Golden  House. 

At  length  the  patience  of  even  the 
degenerate  Romans  became  exhausted, 
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and  this  extraordinary  tyrant  was  con- 
demned by  the  senate  to  be  dragged 
naked  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
whipped  to  death,  and  afterwards  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  like  the  meanest 
malefactor,  as  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  who  had  ever  disgraced  the 
world.  Julius  Vindex,  who  commanded 
the  legions  in  Gaul,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  proclaimed  Sergius  Galba, 
then  governor  of  Spain,  the  possessor  of 
the  imperial  throne — a  warrior  venerable 
from  age,  and  of  great  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  courage.  Nero  avoided  the 
sentence  of  the  senate  by  killing  himself, 
A.  D.  6S,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age  and  in  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 
The  tyrant,  as  he  expired,  begged  that 
his  head  might  not  be  cut  off  and  ex- 
posed to  the  insolence  of  an  enraged 
populace,  but  that  his  body  might  be 
consumed  entire  on  the  funeral  pile. 
His  request  was  obeyed  by  one  of  Galba*s 
frcedmen,  and  his  obsequies  were  per- 
formed with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

Galba  was  seventy-two  years  old 
when  he  was  declared  Emperor.  He 
reigned  only  seven  months,  when  he  was 
murdered  in  the  Forum  by  the  soldiers. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Salvius  Otho,  who 
had  been  one  of  Nero's  favourites,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria. 
As  such  he  had  been  raised  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state,  and  made  governor 
of  Pannonia  by  the  interest  of  Seneca, 
who  wished  to  remove  him  from  Rome 
lest  Nero's  love  for  his  wife  Poppea 
might  prove  his  ruin.  He  reigned  little 
more  than  three  months,  and  died  by  bis 
own  hand. 

Vitellius  Aulus,  descended  from  an  il- 
lustrious Roman  familv,  was  his  succes- 
sor.  During  the  inglorious  retirement 
of  Tiberius  CiBsar  at  Caprsea,  where  Vi- 
tellius spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  willing- 
ness and  ingenuity  in  gratifying  the  most 
vicious  propensities  of  that  Emperor,  and 
his  father  was  rewarded  with  the  dignity 
of  consul  and  the  governorship  of  Syria, 
He  had  recommended  himself  to  Cali- 
gula by  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot ;  to 


Claudia^,  because  he  was  a  gamester; 
and  he  won  the  favour  of  Nero,  because 
he  wished  him  to  sing  publicly  in  a 
crowded  theatre.  He  did  not  fall  with 
his  patrons,  like  their  other  favourites, 
and  the  death  of  an  emperor  seemed  to 
raise  him  to  greater  honours,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  new  applause.  He  gained 
the  good  will  of  the  soldiers  by  donations 
and  liberal  promises.  Vitellius  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Ger- 
many when  Otho  was  proclaimed  Empe- 
ror, and  the  exaltation  of  his  rival  was 
no  sooner  known  in  the  camp  than  he 
was  also  invested  with  the  imperial  pur- 
ple by  his  troops.  He  accepted  the  dan- 
gerous office,  and  marched  against  Otho, 
who  conquered  him  in  three  battles,  but 
the  fourth,  fought  between  Mantua  and 
Cremona,  made  him  master  of  the  field. 
In  his  progress  towards  Rome,  he  visited 
the  scene  of  the  battle  which  had  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  Empire,  and 
when  he  observed  the  great  number  of 
dead  bodies  scattered  over  the  plain, 
putrifying  and  tainting  the  air,  he  was 
in  no  way  affected  at  the  spectacle,  but 
calling  for  wine,  which  he  drank  upon 
the  field,  and  ordered  to  be  distributed 
liberally  among  the  soldiers,  he  remarked 
to  those  about  him  that  a  dead  enemy 
smelt  well.  Vitellius  entered  Rome  as 
a  conquered  city,  and  not  as  a  place 
where  be  was  to  administer  justice,  rid- 
ing through  the  streets  in  armour,  and 
the  senate  and  the  people  going  before 
him  like  captives  obtained  in  his  late  vic- 
tory. On  the  following  day  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  magni- 
fied his  own  actions,  aind  promised  them 
extraordinary  advantages  from  his  admi- 
nistration ;  and  the  people,  easily  excited, 
and  ready  to  flatter  those  in  authority, 
hailed  their  new  Emperor  with  applause. 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  Vitellius 
had  proposed  Nero  for  his  model,  and  it 
was  just  that  he  should  resemble  that 
scourge  of  mankind  in  his  death.  His 
extravagance,  profligacy,  and  debauchery, 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  people; 
Vespasian  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by 
the  army,  and   his  minister   Antonius 
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Primus  was  ordered  to  destroy  the  im- 
perial tyrant.  But  before  this  could  be 
accomplished,  Rome  witnessed  all  the 
horrors  of  a  carnage.  Vitellius  offer- 
ed to  come  to  terms  with  Primus^  but 
that  commander  returned  no  answer  to 
his  proposals}  and  continued  his  march 
towards  Rome.  Having  arrived  before 
the  wallsy  the  forces  of  Vitellius,  who 
had  resolved  to  maintain  the  city  to  the 
utmost  extremity,  were  attacked  on  three 
sides  with  great  fury,  while  the  army 
within,  sallying  upon  the  besiegers,  de- 
fended it  with  equal  obstinacy.  The 
battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  but  the  be- 
siegers at  length  entered  the  city,  and  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  their  opponents  en- 
sued. The  citizens  took  no  part  in  the 
contest,  but  stood  looking  on  as  both 
sides  fought,  and,  as  if  they  had  been  in 
a  theatre,  clapped  their  hands,  encourag- 
ing occasionally  one  party  and  sometimes 
the  other.  Nay,  they  actually  on  that 
very  day  were  celebrating  one  of  their 
most  riotous  feasts  called  the  Saturnalia, 
so  that,  *'  at  one  time,**  says  the  historian, 
'^  might  have  been  seen  a  strange  mixture 
of  mirth  and  misery,  of  cruelty  and 
lewdness;  in  one  place,  buryings  and 
slaughter;  in  another,  drunkenness  and 
feastings ;  here,  streams  of  blood  and 
heaps  of  mangled  bodies;  there,  lewd  de- 
baucheries and  shameless  strumpets ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  ww,  and 
all  the  licentiousness  of  a  most  abandoned 
security."  While  this  truly  complicated 
scene  of  horror  and  misery  was  in  pro- 
gress, Vitellius,  the  cause  of  the  calamity, 
had  retired  to  his  wife's  house  on  Mount 
Aventine,  intending  that  night  to  fly  to 
the  army  commanded  by  his  brother  at 
Tarracina  in  Italy,  but  from  some  cause 
or  other  he  changed  his  resolution  and 
returned  to  the  palace.  Here  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  it  almost  deso- 
late, even  his  slaves  forsaking  him  in 
his  distress,  and  avoiding  his  presence. 
He  tried  to  conceal  himself  in  an  obscure 
corner,  under  the  couch  of  the  porter  of 
his  palace,  but  his  retreat  betrayed  Jtim, 
and  be  was  ignominiously  dragged  from 
it   by   the   victorious    soldiers..     They 


disregarded  his  entreaXies  to  be  kept  in 
prison  till  the  arrival  of  Vespasian,  to 
whom  he  pretended  to  have  some  import- 
ant secrets  to  communicate ;  they  refused 
to  add  even  a  few  more  hours  to  his 
miserable  existence;  his  hands  were 
bound  behind  him,  and  he  was  dragged 
naked  through  the  streets,  with  a  halter 
round  his  neck,  into  the  Forum,  receiving 
in  his  way  the  most  bitter  reptoachei 
which  their  hatred  could  suggest.  His 
hair  was  tied  backwards,  as  was  usual  with 
the  vilest  malefactors,  aind  a  drawn  sword 
was  pointed  under  his  chin  to  make  bim 
hold  up  his  head.  At  last,  af^er  sufieriog 
the  greatest  insults  and  indignities  from 
the  populace,  he  was  carried  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  there  put  to  death  with 
many  blows.  His  head  was  cut  off  and 
fixed  to  a  pole ;  and  his  body,  having 
been  dragged  through  the  streets,  was 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  A.D.  69f  after  a 
reign  of  eight  months  and  five  days  ac* 
cording  to  some  authorities,  and  one 
year  except  twelve  days  according  to 
others.  Plutarch  compares  this  Emperor 
and  his  two  predecessors  to  the  kings  in 
tragedies,  who  just  appear  upon  the  stage 
and  are  then  destroyed. 

Titus  Flavins  Vespasian,  the  successor 
of  Vitellius,  was  descended  firom  an  ob- 
scure family  at  Reate  in  Italy,  and  rose 
chiefly  by  his  own  merit  to  the  eoosol* 
ship  and  the  imperial  throne.  He  so* 
companied  Nero  into  Greece,  where  be 
offended  his  master  by  falling  asleep 
while  he  was  repeating  some  of  his  poetical 
compositions.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  momentary  resentment  of  the  tyrant, 
Vespasian  obtained  the  charge  of  the 
war  against  the  Jews,  which  had  com- 
menced in  Nero's  reign.  His  operations 
were  crowned  with  success ;  many  of 
the  cities  of  Palestine  had  surrendered, 
and  Vespasian  was  preparing  to  invest 
Jerusalem,  when  he  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate  and  the  army,  and  acknowledged 
by  every  province  in  the  Empire.  He 
betrayed  no  signs  of  pride  or  exaltation 
at  such  an  extraordinary  elevation,  and 
when  invested  with  the  imperial  purj^e, 
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he  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing a  succeMor  of  the  great  Augustus. 
Having  left  the  prosecution  of  the  Jew- 
bh  War  to  his  son  Titus,  after  remain- 
ing some  months  at  Alexandria,  where  it 
is  said  he  cured  two  men,  the  one  blind 
and  the  other  lame,  by  touching  them, 
he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  was  met  some 
miles  from  the  city  by  the  senate  and 
nearly  half  the  inhabitants,  who  evinced 
the  utmost  expressions  of  exultation  in 
laving  an  Emperor  of  such  great  and 
experienced  virtues.  He  did  not  in  the 
least  disappoint  their  expectations,  for 
he  was  equally  assiduous  in  rewarding 
merit  and  in  pardoning  his  adversaries, 
in  reforming  the  manners  of  the  citizens, 
and  setting  them  the  best  example  in  his 
own.  He  repaired  the  public  buildings 
of  Rome,  embellished  the  city,  restored 
the  Capitol,  which  had  been  lately  burnt, 
to  its  former  magnificence,  built  a  famous 
amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to 
this  day  an  evidence  of  its  former  gran- 
deur, improved  the  ruinous  cities  of  the 
Empire,  and  made  the  great  roads  more 
spacious  and  convenient.  He  was  liberal 
to  men  of  learning  and  merit,  and  settled 
a  constant  salary  of  100,000  sesterces, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  L.8000  ster- 
ling, on  different  professors  appointed  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences.  He  vfas  particularly  favour- 
able to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian  ; 
and  duintilian,  the  orator,  and  Pliny, 
the  naturalist,  were  highly  esteemed  by 
him,  the  latter  of  whom  says  of  him  that 
**  he  was  a  man  in  whom  power  made  no 
alteration  except  in  giving  him  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  good  equal  to  his 
will."  In  his  reign  Titus  achieved  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  and  its  complete  de- 
struction, according  to  the  prophecy  of 
our  Saviour ;  and  a  triumphal  arch  was 
erected  in  commemoration  when  Titua 
returned  to  Rome,  which  exists  almost 
entire  at  the  present  time*  The  only  fault 
of  which  he  is  accused  by  some  authors 
is  that  of  avarice,  and  he  adopted  some 
very  extraordinary  methods  for  increasing 
taxation ;  but  his  ministers  were  the  most 
aTaricioosof  bia  aobjects>  and  the  Em- 


peror used  to  obaerve  that  he  treated  them 
aa  sponges,  by  wetting  them  when  they 
were  dry,  and  squeezing  them  when  they 
were  wet.  If  Vespasian  was  guilty  of 
the  practices  alleged  against  him,  they 
were  all  under  the  name  of  one  of  his 
mistresses,  who  wished  to  enrich  herself 
by  his  avarice  and  credulity.  His  pub- 
lic virtues,  his  clemency,  moderation, 
justice,  forgiving  disposition,  and  liberal 
conduct,  are  conspicuous  throughout  his 
whole  life,  and  have  transmitted  his  name 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
princes  of  former  times.  The  temple  of 
Janus  was  shut  during  a  part  of  his  reign, 
which  denoted  universal  peace.  After 
swaying  the  imperial  sceptre  for  ten  years, 
he  died  of  a  pain  in  the  bowels,  A.D. 
79f  in  his  seventieth  year,  deeply  lament- 
ed by  a  people  whom  he  had  greatly  be- 
nefited, and  who  sincerely  loved  him  in 
return.  Vespasian  was  the  second  Ro- 
man Emperor  who  died  a  natural  death, 
and  the  first  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
own  son.  During  his  reign  a  consider- 
able part  of  Britain  was  subjugated,  and 
Agricola,  who  landed  before  his  death, 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  island, 
at  least  to  the  northern  range  called  the 
Grampian  Mountains. 

Titus  Vespasian  was  declared  his  fa- 
ther's successor,  notwithstanding  some 
slight  opposition  from  his  brother  Domi- 
tian,  who  alleged  that  Vespasian's  will 
had  been  altered.  He  was  adored  by 
the  Eastern  legions,  and  his  power  was 
dreaded ;  but  as  his  virtues  were  clouded 
by  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  his 
designs  were  liable  to  be  suspected.  The 
Roman  people  had  indeed  every  reason 
to  expect  in  him  the  barbarities  of  a  Ti- 
berius and  the  cruelties  of  a  Nero.  He 
had  been  notorious  for  his  extravagance 
and  incontinence ;  his  companions  were 
for  the  most  part  abandoned  and  disso* 
lute ;  and  from  such  a  private  character, 
even  when  it  was  restrained  by  the  au- 
thority and  example  of  a  father,  little  was 
to  be  expected  but  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. Yet  Titus,  when  he  ascended  the 
imperial  throne,  became  a  model  of  vir- 
tue, and  thought  himself  bound,  as  he 
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really  was  bound,  to  be  the  father  of  his 
people,  the  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the 
patron  of  liberty.     Titus  is  perhaps  the 
only  monarch  who,  invested  with  the  most 
absolute  power,  relinquished  those  vices, 
indulgencies,  and  luxuries,  which  as  a 
private  individual  he  never  ceased   to 
gratify.    His  favourite  mistress  Berenice, 
whom  he  loved  with  such  uncommon  ar- 
dour as  to  render  himself  despised  by  the 
Romans,  was  dismissed  from  his  presence; 
he  was  moderate  in  his  entertainments,  and 
though  he  often  refused  the  donations 
due  to  sovereigns,  no  Emperor  was  more 
generous  and  magnificent.     The  public 
edifices  of  Rome  were  repaired,  and  baths 
were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the 
people.     He  gratified  the  citizens  with 
spectacles ;  to  do  them  good  was  his  great 
ambition ;  and  every  one  is  acquainted 
with  his  celebrated  exclamation,  "  My 
friends,  I  have  lost  a  day!"— rwhen  he 
recollected  in  the  evening  that  he  had 
done  no  service  and  granted  no  favour 
during  that  day.     Two  of  the  senators 
conspired  against  his  life,  but  the  Em- 
peror disregarded  their  attempts,  made 
them  his  friends  by  kindness,  and  pre- 
sented them  with  a  sword  to  destroy  him. 
During  his  reign  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out 
in  Rome,  which  continued  its  ravages  for 
three  days,  and  Titus  did  all  in  his  power 
to  repair  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
public,  declaring,  with  respect  to  the  city, 
that  he  would  take  the  whole  loss  upon 
himself.  This  calamity  was  followed  by  a 
pestilence  which  raged  in  various  parts 
of  the  Empire,  and  here  the  benevolence 
of  Titus  \«  as  again  conspicuous,  for  where- 
ever  he  could  be  personally  present  he 
comforted  the  afiflicted,  alleviated  their 
distresses  by  his  bounties,  and  exerted 
himself  for  the  good  of  all.     The  cele- 
brated eruption  of  Vesuvius — a  volcano 
which  had  remained  in  repose  for  seven 
centuries,  occurred  in  his  reign ;  the  cities 
of  Campania  were  destroyed,  and  covered 
by  the  rivers  of  burning  lava,  among 
which  were  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ; 
and  the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life  in  his 
scientific  ardour  to  approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  volcanic  mountain.     But 


the  Romans  were  soon  deprived  of  this 
illustrious  prince.  Titus  was  taken  ill, 
and  as  he  was  retiring  to  his  father's 
house  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  his 
indisposition  was  increased  by  a  burn- 
ing fever.  He  died  A.D.  81,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  forty -first 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  announcement  of 
his  death  was  received  with  lamentations. 
All  Rome  was  in  tears,  and  the  citizens 
looked  upon  themselves  as  deprived  of 
the  most  benevolent  father.  His  geoe- 
rosit}*  and  love  of  justice,  his  anxiety  to 
prevent  dissensions,  his  hatred  of  in- 
formers, his  obliging  disposition,  and  his 
readiness  on  all  occasions  to  do  good, 
procured  for  him  the  enviable  appellation 
of  the  Delight  of  Mankind,  Under  the 
mild  administration  of  Titus  the  Roman 
world  enjoyed  a  temporary  repose.  Do- 
mi  tian  has  indeed  been  accused  of  raising 
commotions,  and  of  making  attempts  to 
depose  his  brother,  but  Titus  disregarded 
them,  and  forgave  the  ofiender.  He  has 
been  severely  censured  by  some  writers 
for  the  cruelties  he  exercised  towards  the 
Jews,  and  his  conduct  during  that  memor- 
able war  is  certainly  a  singular  contrast 
to  the  benevolent  features  of  his  nature ; 
yet  we  must  consider  him  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  Providence  for  the 
punishment  of  that  wicked  and  infatuated 
people.  ^ 

Titus  was  succeeded  by  Domitian,  who 
is  accused  of  having  hastened  his  bro- 
ther's end  by  ordering  him  to  be  placed 
during  his  agony  in  a  tub  full  of  snow 
where  he  expired — a  charge  not  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances  of  the  Em- 
peror's death.  Domitian  began  his  reign 
under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances; 
the  love  which  all  ranks  cherished  to- 
wards the  memory  of  his  father  and  his 
brother  facilitated  his  election,  notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  opinion  formed 
of  him  by  many,  and  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  promised  tranquillity.  His 
liberality  was  so  great  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  legacies  left  to  him  by  those 
who  had  no  children  of  their  own ;  and 
his  love  of  justice  was  such  that  he  would 
sit  whole  days  and  reverse  the  partial 
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sentences  of  the  ordinary  judges.  He  re- 
paired the  libraries  which  had  been  burnt, 
and  sent  to  Alexandria  those  books  he  had 
recovered,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them 
transcribed  and  corrected.     But  a  rebel- 
lion in  Germany  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  the  barbarity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  its  consequences  were  long  felt 
in  the  sanguinary  punishments  he  caused 
to  be  inflicted.     Doroitian  became   an 
odious  tyrant,  and  gave  way  to  incestu- 
ous and  unnatural  indulgencies.  He  com- 
manded himself  to  be  called  Lord  and 
God  in  all  the  documents  presented  to 
him ;  his  mind  became  engrossed  in  gam- 
ing and  archery,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
the  latter  be  is  said  to  have  been  so  ex- 
pert, that  he  would  frequently  cause  one 
of  his  slaves  to  stand  at  a  great  distance 
with  his  hand  spread  as  a  mark,  and  shoot 
bis  arrows   with  such  exactness  as   to 
stick  them  between  the  fingers.    Flis  prin- 
cipal amusement  consisted  in  the  shows 
of  the  amphitheatre,  which  he  conducted 
with  the  utmost  extravagance  of  expense 
and  refinement  of  cruelty ;  and  in  order 
to  fill  his  treasury  when  exhausted  by  his 
prodigality,  he  had  recourse  to  every  kind 
of  rapine,  extortion,  and  confiscation,  seiz- 
ing, upon  the  slightest  pretence,  the  estates 
of  the  wealthy  citizens,   and  reducing 
thousands  of  the  most  opulent  to  beggary. 
He  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
catching  flies,  and  killing  them  with  a 
bodkin.     He  was   fond  of  obtaining  a 
military  reputation,  and  was  extremely 
jealous  of  it  in  others.  **  Domitian,"  says 
Goldsmith,    '<  had   marched   some  time 
before  into  Gaul,  upon  a  pretended  ex- 
pedition against  the  Cattt,  a  people  of 
Germany,  and,  without  ever  seeing  the 
enemy,  resolved  to  have  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  upon  his  return  to  Rome.     For 
that  purpose  he  purchased  a  number  of 
slaves  whom  he  dressed  in  German  habits, 
and  at  the  head  of  this  miserable  proces- 
sion entered  the  city  amidst  the  apparent 
acclamations  and  concealed  contempt  of 
his  subjects.   The  successes,  therefore,  of 
Agricola  in  Britain  affected  him  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  envy.   This  admirable 
general,  who  is  scarcely  mentioned  by 


any  other  writer  except  Tacitus,  pursued 
the  advantages  which  he  had  already  ob- 
tained. He  subdued  the  Caledonians, 
and  overcame  Galgacus,  the  British  chief, 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men;  and,  after- 
wards sending  out  a  fleet  to  scour  the 
coast,  first  discovered  Great  Britain  to 
be  an  island.  He  likewise  discovered  and 
subdued  the  Orkneys,  and  thus  reduced 
the  whole  into  a  civilized  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  When  the  account  of 
these  successes  was  brought  to  Domitian, 
he  received  it  with  a  seeming  pleasure, 
but  real  uneasiness.  He  thought  the  rising 
reputation  of  Agricola  a  tacit  reproach 
upon  his  own  inactivity,  and  instead  of 
attempting  to  emulate,  he  resolved  to 
suppress  the  merit  of  his  services.  He 
ordered  him  external  marks  of  approba- 
tion, and  took  care  that  triumphant  orna- 
ments, statues,  and  other  honours,  should 
be  decreed  him ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
removed  him  from  his  command  under  a 
pretence  of  appointing  him  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria.  By  these  means 
Agricola  surrendered  up  his  province  to 
Sallustius  Lncullus,  but  soon  found  that 
Syria  was  otherwise  disposed  of.  Upon 
his  return  to  Rome,  which  was  privately 
and  by  night,  he  was  coolly  received  by 
the  Emperor ;  and  dying  some  time  after 
in  retirement,  it  was  supposed  by  some 
that  his  end  was  hastened  by  Domitian's 
direction." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  all  the 
follies  and  atrocities  of  this  odious  tyrant, 
the  cruelties  he  exercised,  the  murders 
he  committed,  the  numerous  instances 
of  his  lust  and  his  avarice,  which  are 
recorded  by  the  historians  of  that  period. 
He  extorted  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  Jews,  who  even  then  began  to  prac- 
tise the  arts  of  money-getting,  and  he 
was  excited  against  them  as  well  by 
jealousy  as  by  avarice.  We  are  told 
that  a  prophecy  had  been  long  current 
in  the  East  that  a  lineal  descendant  of 
David  would  rule  the  world,  and  this 
suspicious  tyrant,  to  evade  the  prediction, 
commanded  all  Jews  of  that  lineage  to 
be  sought  out  and  put  to  death.  Two 
Christians,  grandsons  of  the  Apostle  St 
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Jude»  were  brought  before  him,  but  find^^ 
ing  them  poor,  and  no  way  ambitious  of 
temporal  power,  he  didmissed  them  as 
persons  not  likely  to  disturb  his  jealousy. 
His  persecution  of  the  Christians,  whom 
he  either  did  not  or  could  not  distinguish 
from  the  Jews,  was  the  most  severe  which 
they  had  ever  encountered  under  any  of 
his  predecessors.  It  commenced  A.D* 
95,  and  continued  during  his  reign.  By 
his  letters  and  edicts  they  were  b^ished 
in  several  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  put 
to  death  with  all  the  tortures  of  ingenious 
cruelty.  The  venerable  St  John,  the 
<<  beloved  disciple"  of  his  Divine  Master, 
and  the  last  survivor  of  the  chosen  Apo8«> 
ties,  was  brought  from  Ephesus  to  Rome, 
and  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling 
oil,  from  which  he  was  miraculously  taken 
out  unhurt*  He  was  afterwards,  it  is 
well  known,  banished  to  the  dreary  rock 
of  Patmos,  where  those  wonderful  reve- 
lations were  unfolded  to  him  which  are 
contained  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  which 
close  tlie  canon  of  inspiration.  Among 
the  noble  sufferers  in  this  persecution 
were  Doraitian's  own  cousin-german. 
Flavins  Clemens,  and  his  wife  Flavia 
Domitilla.  A  countless  multitude  of 
individuals,  whose  names  no  history  re- 
cords, and  who  have  long  passed  away 
out  of  the  memory  of  man,  boldly  avowed 
their  attachment  to  the  **  faith  once  de* 
livered  to  the  saints,**  and  "  rejoiced  that 
they  were  accounted  worthy "  to  suffer 
or  to  die  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
this  infamous  tyrant  became  suspicious, 
and  his  anxieties  were  increased  by  the 
predictions  of  astrologers,  but  probably 
still  more  poignantly  by  the  stings  of 
remorse.  He  was  so  distrustful  even 
when  alone,  that  he  caused*  a  wall  of 
shining  stones  to  be  built  round  the  ter- 
race where  he  usually  walked,  to  enable 
him  to  perceive,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
whether  any  one  followed  him.  But  all 
these  precautions  were  unavailing,  and 
his  distrust  of  his  own  family  only  ren- 
dered it  the  more  necessary  for  them  to 
consult  their  own  safety  by  hastening  his 
end.    His  wife  Domitia,  whom  he  had 


taken  from  MWus  Lama,  her  former  hus- 
band, and  who  had  placed  her  affectiou 
upon  one  Paris,  a  player,  was  amongst 
those  whom  he  had  resolved  to  despatch. 
It  was  his  custom  to  put  down  the  namec 
of  those  he  intended  to  cut  off  in  hii 
tablets,  which  he  kept  about  him  vitii 
great  care.  Domitis^  contrived  to  get  t 
sight  of  these  tablets,  and  to  her  alara 
found  her  own  name  at  the  head  of  the 
catalogue.  She  showed  the  fatal  list  to 
Norbanus  and  Petronius,  prefects  of  the 
PrsBtorian  bands,  who  found  theouelva 
set  down,  and  to  Stephanus,  the  comp- 
troller of  the  household,  a  man  of  great 
strength,  who  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
with  alacrity,  and  who  undertook  to  de* 
stroy  the  tyrant.  This  waa  accomplished 
A.D.  96,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  bii 
dge  and  in  the  fifteenth  of  bis  reign. 
Stephanus  was  put  to  death  by  some 
officers  who  were  alarmed  at  the  noise 
occasioned  by  the  struggle  between  him 
and  the  Emperor,  and  who  were  not 
privy  to  the  plot,  but  the  other  conspin- 
tors  escaped. 

Dqmitian  was  the  last  of  the  7be^ 
Casarst  including  Julius  Cseaar,  and  a> 
he  left  no  heir,  the  senate,  dreading  (he 
influence  of  the  army,  which  was  attach- 
ed  to  the  tyrant,  on  acoount  of  the 
advantages  he  had  conferred  upon  it, 
proclaimed  Cocceius  Nerva,  desoended 
from  an  illustrious  family,  by  birth  a  Spa- 
niard, his  successor,  the  very  day  00 
which  DomiUan  was  slain.  He  wai 
praetor  when  Nero  conferred  on  him  tri* 
umphal  honours,  was  consul  for  the  first 
time,  A.D.  71»  and  with  Vespasian,  and 
afterwards  with  Domitian,  in  A.D.  90» 
The  race  of  Augustus  became  extiocti 
and  Rome  witnessed  a  series  of  Emperora, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  iodudiog 
one  or  two  joint  reigns,  of  different  &- 
milies  and  origin,  from  the  accession  of 
Nerva  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  who  is  celebrated  as  the  first 
Christian  sovereign,  the  forty-first  Em- 
peror from  the  time  of  Julius  Caasar.  Some 
of  those  Emperors  are  distinguished  in 
history  for  their  wisdom  and  worth,  among 
whom  may  be  meotioned  Nerva,  Trajan, 
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Adrian,  Antoiiiniis  Piu9i  and  Marcus 
Aureiiua,  otfaerwiae  called  AntoiiiDus  the 
Philosopher;  others  of  them  were  tyrants, 
suddenly  elevated  from  obscurity  to 
power,  and  as  suddenly  hurled  from  the 
imperial  throne.  Some  of  them  died 
peaceably  in  their  beds,  and  others  of 
them  were  cut  off  by  violence.  The 
history  of  the  Roman  Empire  for  nearly 
ten  centuries  previous  to  the  accession  of 
Constantine  the  Great  is  one  of  the 
greatest  licentiousness,  cruelty,  oppres- 
sion, military  tyranny,  and  disorder,  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  In- 
testine divittons  every  where  prevailed, 
reseated  wars  ravaged  the  Empire ;  and 
the  imperial  city  was  either  distracted  by 
commotions,  sunk  in  depravity,  or  the 
scene  of  the  most  revolting  crimes. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  amid  all  the  persecutions 
which  it  had  to  encounter,  is  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  inquiry,  connected  as  it  is 
with  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  Papal 
power,  and  the  establishment  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  sovereignty  in  the  persons 
of  the  Popes.  It  is  observed  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  article,  that  consider- 
able objections  have  been  urged  to  the 
commonly  received  opinion  that  St  Peter 
was  at  Rome,  but  admitting  the  truth  of 
the  general  testimony  of  all  antiquity, 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  founded  the 
church  there,  and  it  still  remains  to  be 
riiown  that  fae  was  the  first  bishop  of  that 
eee.  The  supporters  of  the  Papal  autho- 
rity, well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
assumed  fact  that  St  Petrr  was  the  first 
bishop,  cling  to  the  tradition  with  the 
utmost  pertinacity,  as  the  great  strong- 
hold of  their  pretensions;  yet  they 
have  fiiiled  in  aU  their  arguments,  and 
have  completely  misinterpreted  the  pri- 
mitive ecclesiastical  writers  who  allude 
to  the  subject.  Assuming,  therefore, 
that  St  Peter  was  at  Rome,  those  ancient 
writers  mean  no  more  than  that  he  was 
superintendent  of  that  church,  that  he 
founded  it  l^  converting  men  to  the 
faith,  and  that  he  erected  the  episcopal 
chair  by  appointing  the  first  bishop.  Ruf- 
finus,  after  mentioning  Linus,  Cletus,  and 


Clement,  as  succeeding  each  other  during 
St  Peter's  lifetime,  aays  that  they  were 
appointed  bishops  by  the  Apostle,  that  he 
might  be  at  leisure  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  own  peculiar  ofilice ;  and  this,  he 
farther  says,  was  not  a  notion  of  his 
own,  but  the  common  opinion.  Irenseus 
says  that  the  two  Apostles,  St  Petet 
and  St  Paul,  founded  the  church  at 
Rome,  and  delivered  the  episcopal  of- 
fice into  the  hands  of  Linus,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Linus  mentioned  by  the 
latter  Apostle  in  his  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  (iv.  21).  It  is  remarkable, 
moreover,  that  those  ecclesiastical  writers 
who  lived  nearest  the  Apostolic  times, 
while  they  admit  that  St  Peter  founded 
the  church  at  Rome,  never  speak  of  him 
as  Bishop  of  Rome.  Epiphanius  says 
"  Peter  and  Paul  were  the  first  at  Rome, 
both  Bishops  and  Apostles  f  and  Euse- 
bius,  speaking  of  the  succession  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  mentions  that  '*  Alex- 
ander derived  his  succession  in  the  fifth 
place  from  Peter  and  Paul."  Bishop 
Pearson  maintains  that  Linus  did  not 
succeed  St  Peter,  but  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  that  see  by  him  and 
St  Paul,  who  would  not  fix  themselves 
in  any  particular  church,  and  that  he 
died  even  before  the  Apostles.  This  ar- 
gument is  ably  followed  by  the  historian 
of  the  Popes.  '*  Both,"  says  Bower,  al- 
luding to  the  two  Apostles,  **  wereBishops 
of  Rome,  or  neither,  both  in  the  sense 
of  the  ancient  writers,  but  neither  in  that 
which  is  now  annexed  to  the  word  bithop. 
And  truly  the  ofiice  of  an  Apostle  and 
that  of  a  Bishop,  as  the  word  is  now  un- 
derstood, are  incompatible.  An  Apostle, 
says  Chrysostom,  is  charged  with  the  in- 
struction not  of  any  particular  nation  or 
city,  but  of  the  whole  world ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Bishop  must  reside  and  be 
employed  in  one  place ;  and  therefore  St 
Peter,  who  knew  these  two  duties  to  be 
inconsistent,  if  he  ever  was  at  Rome, 
committed  there,  as  he  did  in  other 
places,  the  episcopal  charge  to  others, 
and  pursued  his  Apostolical  office,  which 
required  a  more  extensive  care.  But  St 
James,  say  the  Popish  writers,  though  an 
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Apostle,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  why  may  not  St  Peter,  also 
an  Apostle,  undertake  the  episcopate  of 
Rome  ?  It  is  surprising  that  they  should 
lay  so  much  stress  as  they  do  on  this 
objection,  since  they  must  know  it  to  be 
grounded  on  an  uncertainty,  as  Eusebius, 
the  greatest  antiquary  of  former  times, 
Hegesippus,  the  most  ancient  historian, 
Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and 
many  others,  reckon  James,  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  not  among  the  Apostles,  but 
one  of  the  Seventy  Disciples.  Of  the  same 
opinion  among  the  moderns  are  Grotius, 
Hammond,  Valerius,  Blondel,  and  Sal- 
masius,  the  last  of  these  saying,  afler  his 
positive  and  confident  manner,  that  it  is 
certain  he  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve. 
But  allowing  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Twelve,  as  some  of  the  ancients  seem 
to  think,  there  was  a  special  reason  why 
one  of  the  Apostles  should  be  appointed 
to  reside  at  Jerusalem,  that  city  being 
the  metropolis,  the  fountain,  the  centre, 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  our  faith  had 
there  its  birth,  the  church  was  there  very 
numerous,  consisting  of  many  thousands 
of  believing  Jews,  and  thither  resorted 
numbers  of  those  of  that  nation  who  were 
converted  to  Christ  in  other  countries. 
But  there  was  no  special  reason  why  an 
Apostle  should  constantly  reside  at  any 
other  place,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
did.  St  Peter  especially  could  not  re- 
side at  any  one  place,  since  to  him,  as 
the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision,  was 
committed  the  charge  of  converting  the 
dispersed  Jews  throughout  the  world." 

St  Paul,  in  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  sent  to  Corinth  about  A.D. 
60,  enumerates  a  number  of  Christians 
in  Rome  to  whom  he  sends  his  saluta- 
tions, which  shows  that  Christianity  must 
have  gained  considerably  in  the  imperial 
city.  Yet  he  does  not  mention  Linus, 
who  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  the 
fiiit  IMrtiinr   iif   Rome.      The   Roman 
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sular  attention,  for 

-i  they  lived  in  very 


difierent  times,  and  were  very  different 
bishops  from  their  Pontifical  successors. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Linus  with  certainty. 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  son 
of  Claudia,  mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  2 
Tim.  iv.  21,  and  the  present  Church  of 
Rome  assigns  him  a  place  among  the 
mart3nrs,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
having  suffered  for  the  faith  either  in  tlie 
ancient  martyrologies  or  by  Irenseus.  He 
is  said  by  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius  to 
have  governed  the  church  at  Rome  twelve 
years,  so  that  if  we  reckon  with  them  the 
death  of  St  Peter  in  A.D.  66t  Linus  must 
have  died  in  A.D.  78.  But  St  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  mentions  se- 
veral by  name  who  were  evidently  pres- 
byters or  deacons  of  that  church.  He  sa- 
lutes Andronicus  and  Junia,  his  ^  kins- 
men," namely,  his  countrymen,  who  were 
"  of  note  among  the  Apostles,**  Urbane, 
his  **  helper  in  Christ,"  and  Tryphena  and 
Tr3rphosa,  who  ^  labour  in  the  Lord." 

Linus  was  succeeded  by  Cletus,  or 
Anaoletus,  the  second  Bishop  of  Rome, 
whom  the  Greeks  term  Anencletus,  or  the 
Jrreprehensible.  Of  him  little  is  known. 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  he  governed  the 
see  twelve  years,  to  which  some  adds 
few  months,  so  that  he  must  have  died  in 
A.D.  91*  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  next  to  St  Peter  in  the  Vatican, 
where  his  supposed  shrine  is  worshipped 
to  this  day.  Clement,  his  successor,  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Nerva, 
and  Trajan,  and  he  must  therefore  have 
witnessed  the  severe  persecution  raised 
by  the  former.  No  author  mentions  vbat 
part  he  sustained  in  it,  and  Eusebms 
places  his  death  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan's  reign,  about  A.D*  100.  He  has 
a  place  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  with 
his  two  predecessors,  among  the  martyrs. 
Baron i  us  tells  us  that  he  was  banished  by 
that  Emperor  into  the  Chersonesus,  be- 
yond  the  Euxine  Sea:  and  this credulons 
annalist  gravely  asserts  that  he  there 
caused  a  fountain  to  spring  up  miracu- 
lously for  the  relief  of  the  Christians  con- 
fined to  the  same  inhospitable  region, 
and  that  he  converted  the  whole  country 
to  Christianity  which  so  greatly  provoked 
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the  Emperor  that  he  ordered  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea  with  an  anchor  fas- 
tened to  his  neck.  It  is  added,  that  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death  the  sea  re- 
tired beyond  the  place  where  he  had  been 
drowned,  though  three  miles  from  the 
shore — that  when  it  retired  there  appear- 
ed a  most  magnificent  temple  built  of  the 
finest  marble,  and  in  this  temple  was  a 
stately  monument  containing  Clement's 
body*— that  the  sea  continued  thus  re- 
tiring every  year  on  the  same  day,  not 
reluming  to  its  usual  bounds  for  seven 
days,  that  Christians  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  performing  their  devotions 
in  honour  of  the  saint — and  that  one 
year  a  mother,  having  carelessly  left  her 
young  child  in  this  temple,  found  the  in- 
fant alive  and  in  perfect  health  next  year ! 
We  shall  subsequently  see  that  the  extra- 
vagancies of  the  Rabbins  are  equalled  by 
the  Roman  traditions,  and  that  the  most 
absurd  and  improbable  lies  have  been  as- 
siduously propagated  in  support  of  spi- 
ritual despotism.  If  it  were  possible  to 
be  done,  the  traditions  of  the  Chureh  and 
See  of  Rome  would  form  a  curious  col- 
lection. Clement  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  person  mentioned  by  St  Paul 
in  bis  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  among 
those  who  had  **  laboured  with  him  in  the 
Gospel,  and  whose  names  were  in  the 
book  of  life."  Hence  St  Chrysostom 
concludes  that  ^ith  St  Luke  and  Timo- 
thy he  attended  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  in  all  his  journeys.  Irenseus 
awures  us  that  Qement  had  not  only  seen 
the  Apostles  and  conversed  with  them, 
but  that  when  he  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Rome  he  still  beard,  as  it  were,  their 
voices  sounding  in  his  ears,  and  had  con- 
tinually before  his  eyes  the  rules  and  good 
example  they  had  given  him.  He  is 
■tyled  by  Origen,  ^  the  disciple  of  the 
Apostles,"  by  Rufiinus,  *«  almost  an 
Apostle,**  and  by  Clement  of  Alezandriay 
''an  Apostle."  St  Clement  was  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians sent  from  the  Roman  Christians,  so 
much  magnified  by  the  primitive  Fathers, 
and  publicly  read  not  only  in  the  Co- 
rinthian Church,  t»  Dionysius  its  bishop 
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A.D.  180,  asBurea  us,  but  in  many  other 
churches  to  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  and  probably  long  after.  By 
some  it  was  ranked  among  the  canonical 
Books,  and  it  was  reverenced  by  all.  So 
great  an  affinity,  both  as  to  the  sense  and 
the  language,  has  been  discovered  be« 
tween  the  Epistle  of  St  Clement  and  that 
to  the  Hebrews,  that  some  have  conclud* 
ed  him  to  have  been  the  translator,  and 
others  even  the  author  of  that  Epistle. 

The  Christians  experienced  a  severe 
persecution  during  the  episcopate  of 
Clement  and  his  successor,  Evaristus  the 
fourth  Bishop  of  Rome,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Tnyan ;  and  that 
mild  and  accomplished  prince  must  be 
numbered  among  the  persecutors  of  the 
Church,  carrying  his  resentment  so  far  as 
to  have  meditated  nothing  less  than  the 
extinction  of  the  Christian  name.  This 
fiict  is  ascertained  from  a  correspondence 
which  has  been  preserved  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  younger  Pliny,  then 
governor  of  Bithynia.  Pliny  was  one  of 
the  worthiest  men  among  the  ancients, 
and  his  letter,  which  is  inserted  among 
his  Epistles,  is  esteemed  the  only  genuine 
memorial  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  re- 
specting the  primitive  Christians  and  the 
times  immediately  succeeding  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  it  having  been  written  within 
about  forty  years  after  the  martyrdom  of 
St  Paul.  It  was  preserved  by  the  Christ- 
ians themselves,  as  a  clear  and  uiisus- 
picious  evidence  of  the  purity  of  their 
doctrine  and  practice,  and  is  frequently 
appealed  to  by  the  early  writers  in  the 
Church  against  the  unprovoked  calumnies 
of  their  adversaries.  The  correspondence 
is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  both 
because  it  shows  us  how  the  Christians 
were  treated  in  those  modes  of  investiga- 
tion to  which  the  name  of  trial  had  been 
given,  and  because  it  afibrds  us  the  tes- 
timony of  a  Roman  magistrate  to  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  their  manners. 
^  It  is,"  says  the  accomplished  Earl  of 
Orrery*  **  an  ancient  and  undoubted  re- 
cord of  that  excellent  system  of  morab 
which  the  primitive  Christians  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  observe — morals 
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which  tended  to  the  good  of  society  in 
genera],  and  to  the  happiness  of  every 
particular  state."  The  letter  is  dated  from 
Nico media,  the  metropolis  of  Bithynia, 
built  by  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Galatians,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Obian  Gulf;  and 
was  written  in  the  seventh  year  of  Tra- 
jan's reign.  The  translation  which  fol- 
lows is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  pub- 
lished in  1752.  Pliny  thus  commences 
his  letter  to  the  Emperor : 

"  It  is  a  rule  which  I  prescribe  to  my- 
self to  consult  you  on  all  difficult  occa- 
sions, for  who  can  better  direct  my  doubts 
or  instruct  my  ignorance  ?  I  have  never 
been  present  at  the  resolutions  adopted 
concerning  the  Christians,  and  I  know 
not,  therefore,  for  what  causes  or  how  far 
they  may  be  objects  of  punishment,  or 
to  what  degree  our  complaints  may  be 
carried  against  them.  Nor  have  I  hesi- 
tated in  considering  whether  the  differ- 
ence of  ages  should  not  make  some  varia- 
tion in  our  procedures,  or  whether  the 
weaker  and  the  more  robust  should  be 
equally  punished.  Are  those  who  repent 
to  be  pardoned?  .  Is  it  to  no  purpose  to 
renounce  Christianity  after  having  once 
professed  it  ?  Must  they  be  punished  for  the 
name,  although  otherwise  innocent  ?  Or 
is  the  name  so  flagitious  as  to  be  punish- 
able? In  the  meantime  I  have  pursued  this 
method  with  the  Christians,  who,  as  such, 
have  been  brought  before  me.  I  have 
asked  them  if  they  were  Christians,  and 
to  those  who  have  avowed  the  profession 
I  have  put  the  same  question  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  and  have  enforced  it  by 
threats  of  punishment.  When  they  have 
persevered,  I  have  put  my  threats  into 
execution,  for  1  did  not  in  the  least  doubt 
that  whatever  their  confession  might  be, 
their  audacious  behaviour  and  immovable 
obstinacy  required  absolute  punishment. 
Some  who  were  infected  with  the  same 
kind  of  madness,  but  who  were  Roman 
citizens,  have  been  reserved  by  me  to  be 
sent  to  Rome. 

"  Soon  afterwards  the  crime,  As  it  oflen 
happens,  by  being  pursued,  became  more 
diffusive,  and  a  variety  of  matters  of  fact 


were  specified  to  me.     An  information 
without  a  name  was  put  into  my  hands, 
containing  a  list  of  many  persons  who 
deny  that  they  are  or  ever  were  Christians, 
for,  repeating  tlie  form  of  invocation  after 
me,  they  called  upon  the  gods  and  offered 
incense,  and  made  libations  to  your  image, 
which  on  this  occasion  I  had  ordered  to  be 
brought  out  with  the  statues  of  our  deities, 
and  they  uttered   imprecations  against 
Christ,  to  which  no  true  ChristioHy  as 
they  affirm,  can  be   compelled  by  any 
punishment  whatever.   I  thought  it  best, 
therefore,   to  release   them.     Others  of 
them  who  were  named  to  me  by  an  in- 
former have   admitted  that   they   were 
Christians,  and  have  immediately  denied 
it,  by  confessing  that  they  had  been  of 
that  persuasion,  but  had  now  entirely  re- 
nounced the  error,  some  three  years,  some 
more,  and  some  even  above  twenty  years 
before.   All  these  worshipped  your  image 
and  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  they  even 
vented  imprecations  against  Christ.  They 
affirmed  that  the  sum  total  of  their  fault 
or  of  their  error  consisted  in  assembling 
upon  a  certain  stated  day  before  it  wa;) 
light  to  sing  alternately  among  themselves 
hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a  God,  binding 
themselves  by  oath  7u>t  to  be  guilty  ofauy 
wickedness^  nor  to  steals  nor  to  rob,  nor 
to  commit  adultery,  nor  break  their  faith 
when  plighted,  nor  to  deny  the  dtposit 
in  their  hands  whenever  called  upon  t  > 
restore  tkem.     These   ceremonies   per 
formed,  they  usually  departed,  and  catuf 
together  again  to  make  a  repast,  the  meat 
of  which  was  innocent  and  eaten  promis- 
cuously ;  but  they  had  desisted  from  this 
custom  since  my  edict,  wherein  by  your 
commands  I  had  prohibited  all  public 
assemblies. 

'*  From  these  circumstances  I  thought 
it  more  necessary  to  gain  the  truth,  even 
by  torture,  from  two  women,  who  were 
said  to  officiate  at  their  worship ;  but  I 
could  discover  only  an  obstinate  kind  of 
superstition  carried  to  great  excess,  and, 
therefore,  postponing  any  resolution  of 
my  own,  I  have  waited  the  result  of  your 
judgment.  To  me  an  affair  of  this  sort 
seems  well  worthy  of  your  consideration, 
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principally  from  the  multitude  involved  in 
the  danger,  for  many  persons  of  all  ageb, 
of  all  degrees,  and  of  both  sexes,  are  al- 
ready and  will  constantly  be  brcAight  into 
danger  by  these  accusations.  Nor  is  this 
superstitious  contagion  confined  to  the 
cities ;  it  spreads  itself  through  the  vil- 
lages and  the  country.  As  yet,  I  think  it 
may  be  stopped  and  corrected.  It  is  very 
certain  that  the  temples,  which  were  al- 
most deserted,  now  begin  to  fill  again; 
and  the  sacred  rites,  which  have  been 
long  neglected,  are  again  performed.  The 
victims,  which  had  hitherto  few  purchas- 
ers, are  now  sold  every  where.  From  this 
we  may  easily  infer  what  numbers  of 
people  might  be  reclaimed,  if  there  was 
proper  encouragement  given  to  repent- 
ance." 

This  letter  of  Pliny  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  alludes  to  some  very  in- 
teresting facts.  He  admits  that  he  had 
punished  the  Christians  in  a  summary 
manner  on  account  of  their  obstinacy^ 
and  if  this  was  the  conduct  of  a  man 
whose  character*  for  justice  and  benevo- 
lence is  inferior  to  none  in  antiquity,  the 
treatment  they  must  have  received  from 
those  who  were  less  generously  disposed 
may  be  easily  conceived.  But  the  testi-^ 
mooy  given  by  this  distinguished  person 
to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  primitive  Christians  is  highly 
pleasing,  as  it  comes  from  one  who  evi- 
dently believed  the  statement  to  be  cor- 
rect— from  a  man  of  education  and  dis- 
cernment, in  a  confidential  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  acknowledging  his  inexperi- 
ence, and  requesting  instructions  how  to 
act.  Some  parts  of  the  letter  also  re- 
quire a  particular  explanation.  "  Cum 
preeeunte  me  deos  app€Uarent<,  et  ima- 
gini  Hub  thure  ac  uno  suppliearent/* — 
"  They  performed  the  holy  ceremonies 
after  me  by  invoking  the  gods,  and  offer- 
ing wine  and  incense  at  your  shrine." 
This  signifies  that  Pliny  began  and  re- 
peated the  ceremony  of  invocation,  and 
that  be  was  followed  in  the  repetition  by  the 
persons  who  had  been  accused  as  Christ- 
ians. He  acted  on  these  occasions  in  his 
sacerdotal  capacity  as  augur,  to  increase 


the  solemnity  by  his  own  presence  and 
example.  We  find  him,  in  the  15th 
Epistle  of  the  Tenth  Book,  entreating 
Tngan  to  honour  him  with  the  office  of 
augur  or  septemvir,  and  in  the  8th 
Eputle  of  the  Fourth  Book  he  informs 
Arritanus,  that,  according  to  his  wishes, 
he  had  succeeded  his  late  firiend  Julius 
Frontinus  in  the  augurship.  He  telk 
the  Emperor — "  Secundum  mandaia  tua 
keUBTtcu  esse  vetiteramT — "  According 
to  your  commands  I  have  forbidden 
all  public  meetings."  The  HeUsrvB  (de- 
rived from  ETtn^m^Jamiliaritaset  can- 
cardia  sodalium  inter  se)  were  incor- 
porated societies,  which  were  particular- 
ly obnoxious  to  Trajan,  and  viewed  by 
him  as  dangerous  to  the  state.  Under 
the  pretence  of  meeting  to  consult  and 
settle  the  affairs  of  their  corporations, 
they  had  opportunities  of  forming  private 
designs  against  the  government,  and  in- 
surrections had  too  often  been  the  con- 
sequence of  such  assemblies.  In  pro- 
vinces so  distant  and  powerful  as  Bithy- 
nia  the  Roman  Emperors  had  great  rea- 
son to  dread  confederacies  of  any  sort, 
and  Trajan  appears  to  have  thought  that 
the  best  way  of  punishing  treason  was 
to  prevent  it.  The  assemblies  of  the  Christ- 
ians were  included  under  the  denomination 
of  HeUeruB^  and  as  they  associated  pri- 
vately in  large  numbers  even  before  day- 
light, and  bound  themselves  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  by  an  oath,  their 
constant  and  secret  meetings  must  have 
appeared  sufficiently  mysterious  to  alarm 
the  Roman  government.  At  least  this 
is  the  most  plausible  excuse  which  can 
be  assigned  to  palliate  the  barbarous 
action  which  Pliny  now  coolly  relates : — 
*'  Necessarium  credidi  ex  duahus  anciU 
liSf  qua  mtnistra  dicebantur^  quid  esset 
veri  etiam  per  tormenta  quarerer — **  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  gain  the  truth 
even  by  putting  two  women  to  the  tor- 
ture, who  were  said  to  bear  a  part  in 
their  ceremonies."  These  ancilUe  were 
bond-women,  and  their  sex,  as  well  as  their 
humble  condition,  ought  to  have  protect- 
ed them  from  such  a  punishment.  The 
minisirte  here  mentioned  are  generally 
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t  hoaght  to  have  been  deaeonessei,  an  order 
of  which  an  ecclesiastical  writer  gives 
us  the  following  account : — >^'  The  Apos- 
tlesy  as  they  ordained  deacons  to  assist 
the  bishops  and  priests  at  divine  ser- 
vice, likewise  set  up  the  office  of  dea- 
conesses, whOf  notwithstanding  they  had 
no  clerical  ordination,  were  called  deaeof^ 
eueSf  upon  account  of  the  services  they 
performed.  Widows  were  commonly 
selected  for  thi^  purpose,  and  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christtianity,  they  were  not 
talcen  into  this  office  till  sixty  years  old. 
The  words  of  St  Paul,  Lei  not  a  widow 
be  taken  into  the  nymber  under  three'' 
score  years  oU^  are  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  deaconesses,"  1  Tim.  v.  9*  They  were 
also  enjoined  to  have  been  only  once 
married,  although  in  process  of  time  it 
appears  that  young  unmarried  women 
were  eligible.  Their  office  was  to  in- 
struct the  female  catechumens,  to  visit 
and  attend  the  sick,  and  to  perform  other 
offices  among  the  members  of  the  Church. 
Phceb^,  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ro^ians,  whom  the  Apostle  describes  as 
**  our  sister,  who  is  a  servant  of  the 
church  which  is  at  Cenchrea,"  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  interpreters,  a  deaconesi^, 
though  others  with  equal  propriety  think 
that  she  employed  herself  in  hospitably 
entertaining  poor  Christians,  and  that  she 
had  often  displayed  hef  kindness  and 
generosity  to  the  great  Apostle  Umself* 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though 
Pliny,  like  Tacitus,  expresses  his  hatred 
to  Christianity  in  the  Epistle,  designat- 
ing, it  **  amentia,  superstitio  prava  et  im* 
modica!*  and  though  the  proposal  which 
he  makes  to  the  Emperor  of  allowing  the 
Christians  time  for  repentance,  seems  ra- 
ther an  act  of  policy  than  of  kindly  feel- 
ing, the  legendary  authors  of  the  Papal 
communion  have  not  scrupled  to  convert 
him  soon  afterwards  by  a  miracle.  The 
story  is  indeed  its  own  refutation,  but  it 
is  a  curious  specimen  of  romancing  pecu- 
liar to  the  traditions  maintained  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  related  by  the 
learned  Dr  Cave  "  Pliny  the  younger," 
says  he,  «  returning  from  his  province  of 
Bithynia,  landed  in  Crete,  where  the 


Emperor  had  commanded  ktm  to  ereet  a 
temple  to  Jupiter.  When  the  buildiog 
was  completed  St  Titus  cursed  it,  and 
the  building  immediately  tumbled  to  the 
ground.  Pliny,  astonished  at  the  sight, 
applied  with  tears  to  Si  Titus  for  faU 
counsel  and  assistance.  The  saiut  order- 
ed him  to  begin  it  again  in  the  name  of 
the  God  of  the  Christians;  he  did  so,  and 
having  finished  it,  was  himself,  together 
with  his  son^  baptized."  In  this  la^t  par- 
ticular the  legendary  author  has  drawn 
largely  on  his  own  invention.  Pliny  lost 
his  wife  in  the  beginning  of  Nervals 
reign,  and  he  afterwards  married  a  lady 
named  Caliphumia  to  whom  he  had  been 
tenderly  attached,  but  he  never  bad  any 
children. 

Trajan's  answer  to  Pliny  reflects  the 
highest  honour  on  his   character.    He 
gives  his  positive  commands  to  the  go- 
vernor  to  receive  no  informations,  and  to 
give  no  encouragement  to  informers.    It 
is  dated  from  Rome.     *'  You  have  ex- 
actly pursued  the  method  which  yoa 
ought,  my  Secundus,  in  examining  the 
several  causes  of  those  persons  who,  as 
Chrbtians,  were  brought  before  you,  for  in 
an  affiiir  of  this  general  nature,  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  settled  rule. 
The  Christians  need  not  be  sought  aJUr, 
If  they  are  brought  before  you  and  con- 
victed they  must  be  punished,  but  with 
thia^  reservation,  that  if  any  one  has  de- 
nied himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  his 
assertion  is  manifest  by  an  invocation  to 
our  gods,  although  he  may  have  been 
previously  suspected,  his  repentance  must 
entitle  him  to  a  pardon.    But  anonymous 
informations  ought  not  to  have  the  least 
weight  against  any  crime  whatever.  Such 
a  procedure  must  be  of  pernicious  conse* 
quence,  and  particularly  unbecoming  the 
candour  and  justice  of  my  reign.*    This 
noble  reply  would  almost  induce  us  to  ima- 
gine that  the  Emperor  was  in  some  mea- 
sure grieved  at  his  former  perseeations, 
yet  we  know  that  the  proscription  con- 
tinued, though  with  some  limitations.  The 
legendary  writers,  probably  in  gratitude 
for  this  instance  of  mildness,  after  send- 
ing Trajan's  soul  to  hell,  have  generously 
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delivered  it  by  the  prayers  and  interces- 
sioDs  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

The  dreadful  cruelties  and  severe  per- 
secutions to  which  the  Christians  were 
ol^en  exposed  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  before  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  did  not  diminish  their  numbers 
or  enervate  their  zeal.  On  the  contrary, 
they  increased  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, dioceses  were  erected,  bishops  ap- 
pointed, and  the  Church  was  completely 
organized,  in  defiance  of  all  the  threaten- 
ingd  of  vengeance  promulgated  and  en- 
forced by  the  civil  power.  The  Roman 
senate  contained  Christian  senators,  the 
army  abounded  with  Christian  soldiers, 
and  Christians  were  found  in  all  situa- 
tions and  employments.  Persecution  in 
their  case  had  produced  the  usual  effects ; 
and  it  had  not  only  united  them  more 
closely  together,  but  it  had  quickened 
their  activity  and  inflamed  their  zeal. 
Christianity  soon  became  general;  a  very 
l^reat  majority  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Roman  Empire  openly  professed  it ;  and 
in  A.D.  325,  when  Constantine  the  Great 
ascended  the  imperial  throne,  it  became 
the  acknowledged  and  established  re- 
ligion of  the  Empire.  The  tradition  re- 
specting the  conversion  of  that  prince  is 
well  known.  He  was  about  to  engage  in 
battle  with  his  rival  Maxentius,  when  he 
»w  a  luminous  cross  in  the  heavens, 
with  the  inscription  in  Greek  characters, 
By  this  overcome ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  success  which  attended  his  arms, 
he  embraced  Christianity.  This  story 
has,  not  without  reason,  been  suspected, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever  may 
be  the  veracity  assigned  to  it,  that  the 
Emperor  Constantine  was  the  first  Christ- 
ian monarch,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  sincere  professors  of  the 
Christian  faith.  He  caused  a  cross  simi- 
lar to  that  which  he  is  said  to  have  seen  in 
the  heavens  to  be  placed  at  the  right  of 
all  his  statues,  with  an  inscription  to 
this  effect — "  That  under  the  influence 
of  that  victorious  cross  Constantine 
had  delivered  the  city  of  Rome  from  the 
yoke  of  tyrannical  power,  and  had  re- 
stored the  senate  and  people  to    their 


ancient  authority."  He  ordained  that 
no  criminal  should  in  future  suffer  death 
by  the  cross  ;  edicts  were  issued  declar- 
ing that  all  Christians  should  be  relieved 
from  their  grievances,  and  be  eligible  to 
places  of  trust  and  emolument.  Con- 
stantine was  baptized  at  Nicomedia  by 
Eusebius,  the  bishop  of  that  see,  on  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  and  Mr  Bower 
informs  us,  that  '*  what  gave  counte- 
nance to  such  a  custom  was  an  opinion 
then  generally  received,  and  still  held  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that,  by  the  water 
of  the  sacred  font  men  were  washed 
clean  not  only  firom  original  but  from 
actual  sin.  This  proved  a  great  en- 
couragement to  vice  when  piety  began, 
and  it  began  but  too  early,  to  decay 
among  Christians,  and  therefore  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  Basil, 
his  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  St 
Ambrose,  employed  all  the  oratory  of 
which  they  were  masters  in  crying  down 
such  a  pernicious  and  wicked  custom, 
as  they  style  it,  so  that  it  was  at  last 
quite  laid  aside."  Constantine  is  said 
to  have  been  ^eatly  inclined  towards 
the  Arian  heresy  which  then  ravaged 
the  Church,  and  his  being  baptized  by 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  the  professed 
patron  of  the  Arians,  favours  the  sup- 
position. The  Romish  writers,  however, 
contend  that  he  was  baptized  by  Syl- 
vester, the  thirty-second  pope  or  bishop 
of  Rome,  who  filled  the  See  during  his 
reign ;  and  unable  to  deny  the  bap- 
tism at  Nicomedia,  yet  unwilling  to  de- 
prive Sylvester  of  that  honour,  they  con- 
tend that  the  Emperor  was  baptized 
both  at  Rome  and  at  that  city.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Christianity  prevailed 
all  over  the  Roman  Empire,  but  as  that 
stupendous  fabric  had  been  founded  and 
guided  upon  Pagan  principles,  it  lost 
much  of  its  strength  when  those  prin- 
ciples were  subverted.  "  Constantine," 
says  the  historian,  <*  established  a  re- 
ligion that  continues  the  blessing  of 
mankind,  but  he  pursued  a  scheme  of 
politics  which  destroyed  the  Empire." 
The  well  known  invasions  of  the  Goths 
during  the  reigns  of  the  successors  of 
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CoDstantine  subverted  and  oyerthrew  thU 
mighty  dominion,  and  Rome,  which  had 
for  ages  plundered  the  rest  of  the  world, 
now  felt  the  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  and 
suffered  all  that  barbarity  could  inflict 
or  patience  could  endure.  The  soldiers 
of  Alaric  were  allowed  to  pillage  all 
places  except  the  Christian  churches, 
and  this  devastation  continued  three  days. 
But  what  Alaric  and  his  Goths  spared,  the 
Vandals  not  long  after  contributed  to  de- 
stroy, and  the  Roman  Empire  was  dissolv- 
ed one  hundred  and  forty-six  years  after 
the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  four  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-six after  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour. 

It  falls  within  the  province  of  the 
historian  and  ecclesiastical  writer  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  annals  of  this  period, 
at  which  we  cannot  even  glance  in  the 
present  sketch  ;  nor  shall  we  attempt  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
advancing  by  slow  degrees  to  that  power 
which  they  subsequently  attained,  and 
which  has  been  exercised  in  later  times. 
To  examine  this  power  in  all  its  bearings, 
appearances,  and  consequences,  would 
involve  a  theological  controversy  which 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  in  this  work. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of 
Rome  should  be  eventually  acknowledg- 
ed. The  advantages,  local  and  general, 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  Holy  See ;  the 
associations  of  ancient  magnificence,  and 
latterly  of  pious  zeal,  had  always  been  in 
favour  of  Rome,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Empire  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
rise  of  the  ecclesiastical  power.  A  few 
notices,  therefore,  connected  with  the 
original  position  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
as  a  part  of  the  Christian  Church  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Pope  in  A.D.  755, 
when  his  supremacy  was  acknowledged, 
and  a  brief  narrative  of  some  other  mat- 
ters, are  all  which  can,  consistently  with 
the  limits  of  this  work,  be  submitted  to 
the  reader. 

Tlie  title  Pope^  or  universal  father^ 
which  the  Bishops  of  Rome  have  arro- 
gated to  themselves  since  the  eleventh 


century,    was    anciently   given   to  all 
bishops.     This  is  proved  by  Cyprian, 
Augustine,  Gregory,  Father  Paul,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  we  find 
that,  in  the  eighth  General  Council,  held 
at  Constantinople,  A.D.  869>  which  was 
composed  of  three  hundred  bishops,  they 
were  all  styled  papas  or  fathers.    Gre- 
gory VII.,  in  a  synod  held  at  Rome,  first 
appointed  that  the  title  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  his  pecu- 
liar distinction  and  prerogative.    In  the 
Council  of  the  Lateran,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Innocent  III.,  the  Pope  was 
declared  ordinary  of  ordinaries^  namelyi 
supreme  over  all  bishops.     Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  with  those  of  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria, had  a  kind  of  pre-eminence  over 
all  others,  because  they  were  considered 
rulers  of  primitive  and  apostolical  church- 
es.    This  did  not,  however,  imply  supe- 
rior power  and  authority,  but  merely  the 
privilege  of  convening  Councils,  presiding 
in  them,  collecting  voices,  and  discharg- 
ing other  duties  essential  to  the  nature 
of  those  assemblies.     About  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  surpassed  the  metropolitans,  and 
all  others  of  the  episcopal  order,  in  mag- 
nificence, revenue,  riches,  and  credit  with 
the  people ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  even  then 
they  had  not  acquired  the  power  and  ju- 
risdiction which  they  afterwards  enjoyed. 
We  find  differences  of  religion  uUimately 
decided,  and  ecclesiastical  laws  enacted, 
either  by  the  Emperor  or  by  CounciL^; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  bishops 
of  the  Christian  world  acknowledged  the 
derivation  of  their  authority  from  tbo 
Holy  See,   or   that  they  were  createti 
bishops  by  its  favour.     But  the  impru- 
dence of  the  Emperors  during  that  cen- 
tury, and  the  dexterity  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  aided  by  other  causes,  prepared  the 
way  for  that  ecclesiastical  power  and  des- 
potism which  their  successors  speedily 
attained.     At  length  they  asserted  their 
supremacy  over  the  whole  world,  and 
claimed  tribute  from  powerful  kingdoms; 
nor  was  their  authority  disputed  until 
Europe  was  roused  from  its  lethargy  by 
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the  boldness  and  energy  of  the  early  Re- 
fornierd,  who  succeeded  afler  a  struggle 
— in  which  Rome  showed  that  she  had 
not  forgotten  the  barbarities  of  her  proto- 
type the  mistress  of  the  ancient  world — 
in  maintaining  and  extending  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformation. 

This  is  a  subject,  however*  on  which 
it  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  fruit- 
less to  enter ;  nor  shall  we  attempt  even 
an  enumeration  of  the  extraordinary 
tenets,  doctrines,  superstitions,  traditions, 
and  absurd  miracles,  which  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  and  the  members  of  the  Papal 
communion  have  incorporated  with  or 
engrafted  on  the  pure  faith  of  the  Gospel 
once,  and  but  once  for  all,  ^  delivered  to 
the  saintd."  Innumerable  have  been  the 
works  written  by  men  of  all  parties  on 
these  fertile  sources  of  controversy,  and 
the  bold  pretensions  of  the  present 
Church  of  Rome  have  beten  severely  ana- 
lyzed and  indignantly  exposed.  Inter- 
preters have  identified  the  Roman  Pontiff 
as  the  "  Antichrist,"  the  "  Man  of  Sin," 
the  "Son  of  Perdition,"  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures ;  and  Rome,  the  scene  of 
St  Peter'fi  and  St  Paul's  martyrdom, 
where  the  Gospel  was  once  preached  and 
professed  in  its  purity,  is  considered  to 
be  the  subject  of  that  wonderful  vision  in 
the  Apocalypse,  against  which  a  fearful 
retribution  is  denounced,  representing 
her  as  a  woman,  in  prophetic  language 
the  significant  emblem  of  a  church  or 
city,  directing  and  governing  an  empire: 
**  I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon  a  scarlet -co- 
loured beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy, 
having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  And 
the  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple  and 
scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and 
precious  stones  and  pearls,  having  a 
golden  cup  in  her  hand  full  of  abomina- 
tions and  filthiness  of  fornication:  and 
upon  her  forehead  was  a  name  written, 

MYSTERY,  BABYLON  THB  GREAT,  THE 
MOTHER  OF  HARLOTS  AND  ABOMINATIONS 

OP  THE  EARTH.     And  I  saw  the  woman 
drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus," 
Rev.  xvii.  3-6. 
We  cannot  here  attempt  a  description 


of  modern  Rome,  its  splendid  charches, 
palaces,  and  public  buildings,  its  magni- 
ficent ruins,  and  ancient  temples,  its  form 
of  government,  the  state  of  religion,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  citizens,  and 
a  variety  of  other  matters  of  importance  to 
the  general  reader.  Works  on  these  sub- 
jects are  numerous  and  are  easily  acces- 
sible. The  following  extracts  from  three/ 
interesting  volumes  entitled  *'  Rome  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  evince  the  deplor- 
able superstition  which  prevails  at  Rome, 
and  how  truly  it  may  be  said  that  the 
subjects  of  the  Pope,  like  the  members 
of  the  Papal  communion  in  other  coun- 
tries, are  warped  by  strong  delusions  to 
believe  the  most  absurd  and  lamentable 
extravagancies.  *'  Italy,"  observes  this 
writer,  *<  seems  always  to  have  been  the 
land  of  superstition,  and  the  Pagan  mi- 
racles that  are  upon  record  at  least  equal 
the  Catholic  both  in  number  and  absur- 
dity. Every  page  of  Livy  and  Plutarch 
abounds  with  them.  Not  a  year  passes 
without  two  or  three  oxen  speaking, 
though  we  never  heard  any  of  their  say- 
ings. As  to  miracles,  I  understand  that 
not  one  happened  during  the  whole  reign 
of  the  French,  and  that  it  was  not  until 
the  streets  were  purified  with  lustrations 
of  holy  water,  on  the  return  of  the  Pope, 
that  they  began  to  operate  again.  Pri- 
vate miracles,  indeed,  affecting  indivi- 
duals, go  on  quite  commonly  every  day 
without  exciting  the  smallest  attention. 
These  generally  consist  in  procuring 
prizes  in  the  lottery,  curing  diseases,  and 
casting  out  of  devils.  The  mode  of 
effecting  this  last  description  of  miracle 
was  communicated  to  me  by  an  Abate 
here  (Rome),  and  as  I  think  it  extremely 
curious  I  shall  relate  it. 

**  It  seems  that  a  certain  friar  had 
preached  a  sermon  during  Lent  upon 
the  state  of  the  man  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture possessed  with  seven  devils,  with  so 
much  eloquence  and  unction  that  a  simple 
countryman  who  heard  him  went  home, 
and  became  convinced  that  these  seven 
devils  had  got  possession  of  him.  The 
idea  haunted  his  mind  and  subjected  him 
to  the  most  dreadful  terrors,  till,  unable 
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to  bear  his  tufreringSy  he  unboeomed  l^im- 
Beir  to  his  ghostly  father,  and  asked  his 
counsel.  The  father,  who  had  some 
smattering  of  science,  bethought  himself 
at  last  of  a  way  to  rid  the  honest  man  of 
his  devils  and  his  money  together.  He 
told  him  it  would  be  necessary  to  combat 
the  devils  singly,  and  on  a  day  appoint- 
ed, when  the  poor  man  came  with  a  sum 
of  money,  without  which  the  good  father 
had  forewarned  him  the  devib  never 
could  be  dislodged,  he  bound  him  with  a 
chain,  connected  with  an  electrical  ma- 
chine in  an  adjoining  chamber,  lest,  as  he 
said,  the  devil  should  fly  away  with  him, 
and  having  warned  him  that  the  shock 
would  be  terrible  when  the  devil  went 
out  of  him,  he  left  him  praying  devoutly 
before  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  and 
after  some  time  gave  him  a  pretty  smart 
shock,  at  which  the  poor  wretch  fell  in- 
sensible on  the  floor  from  terror.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered,  however,  he  pro- 
tested that  he  had  seen  the  devil  fly 
away  out  of  his  mouth  breathing  blue 
flames  and  sulphur,  and  that  he  felt  him- 
self greatly  relieved.  Seven  electrical 
shocks  at  due  intervals  having  extracted 
seven  sums  of  money  from  him,  together 
with  the  seven  devils,  the  man  was  cured, 
and  a  great  miracle  performed !  Yet 
this  is  nothing  to  other  things  which  daily 
happen.  Would  you  believe  that  there 
has  been  actually  a  trial  for  witchcraft — 
a  grave  formal  trial  for  witchcraft — in 
the  nineteenth  century?  I  begin  to  think 
I  must  be  mistaken,  and  that  the  world 
had  been  pushed  back  about  three  hun- 
dred years.     But  it  is  even  so." 

*'  The  age  of  miracles  I  thought  had 
ceased,  but  I  have  discovered  my  mis- 
take. Within  this  little  month  (April 
1817)  three  great  miracles  have  happen- 
ed in  Rome.  All  Rome  crowded  to  the 
Capitol  to  see  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
opening  her  eyes ;  but  the  last  was  of  a 
much  more  orthodox  description.  The 
miraculous  image  in  this  case  opened  her 
mouth  instead  of  her  eyes,  and  spake  to  an 
old  washerwoman,  to  whom  she  imparted 
her  discontent  at  being  so  much  neglect- 
ed, and  her  chapel  left  in  such  a  dirty  and 


ruinous  condition,  while  so  many  other 
Madonnas,  no  better  than  she,  had  theirs 
made  as  fine  as  hands  could  make  them. 
The  Madonna  spoke  no  more,  but  the 
old  washerwoman  proved  a  very  loqua- 
cious reporter  of  her  wbhes  and  senti- 
ments. The  news  of  the  miracle  spread 
like  wildfire ;  thousands  crowded  every 
day  to  this  little  old  chapel  near  St  John 
Liateran,  about  (bur  in  the  afternoon,  the 
hour  at  which  the  Virgin  addressed  the 
washerwoman,  it  being  supposed  that 
this  was  her  favourite  time  for  conversa- 
tion. Not  only  the  lower  orders,  but 
crowds  of  well  dressed  people,  and  hand- 
some equipages  of  all  descriptions,  daily 
thronged  the  door;  and  the  long  green 
avenue  that  leads  wilhin  the  walls  to  the 
Porta  San  Giovanni,  instead  of  an  un- 
broken solitude,  had  the  appearance  of  a 
fair. — But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
whole  extent  of  our  miracles,  for,  as  if 
one  Madonna  had  scorned  to  be  out- 
done by  another,  there  was  an  old  dirty 
cob-webbed  Virgin  in  the  Pantheon 
which  also  began  to  work  miracles,  and 
drew  such  crowds  to  her  shrine,  that  an 
unhappy  stranger  could  hardly  get  in  to 
see  the  building  itself." 

•<  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of  St 
Catharine  of  Sienna,  where  is  still  to  be 
seen — besides  an  ngly  chapel  painted  in 
fresco — ^the  stony  couch  on  which  the 
poor  little  saint  used  to  sleep  at  nights, 
and  the  very  identical  spot  where  our 
Saviour  stood  when  he  espoused  her,  and 
put  the  wedding  ring  on  her  finger! 
My  astonishment  was  unutterable.  I 
have  seen  the  marriage  of  Christ  and  St 
Catharine  a  thousand  times  in  paintingN 
and  I  have  always  concluded  it  to  be 
metaphorical,  or  thought  that  credulity 
had  magnified  some  accidental  dream 
into  a  vision  sent  by  Heaven,  but  it  never 
once  entered  into  my  head  that  any  hu- 
man being  had  ever  imagined  or  pretend- 
ed that  such  a  marriage  really  did  take 
place.  Yet  here  I  was  repeatedly  and 
most  solemnly  assured  by  every  body 
present,  consisting  of  a  priest,  a  lacquey, 
a  tailor,  and  two  women,  that  our  Saviour 
actually  appeared  on  that  spot  in  bis 
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own  proper  person,  invested  her  with  a 
ring,  and  declared  her  his  spouse,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  been  crucified 
several  hundred  years  before  this  Catha- 
rine was  born  I  Nay,  they  declared  that 
he  carried  on  a  most  affectionate  corre- 
spondence with  her,  and  that  many  of  his 
letters  are  still  extant.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, I  could  not  obtaiq  a  sight,  but  I 
saw  in  the  public  library  several  epistles 
on  her  side  to  her  dear  husband  Jesus 
Christ,  and  her  mother-in-law  the  Virgin 
Mary." 

**  Among  the  remaining  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  of  Rome  we  must  in- 
clude one  which  deserves  to  be  classed 
with  them  in  style,  if  not  in  date — a 
curious  old  brick  dwelling  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  bedizened  with  incongruous 
ornaments  of  all  kinds  and  ages,  and 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Hovlbc 
of  Pilate.  It  may  perhaps  be  conceived 
that  as  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
travelled  from  Judea  to  Loretto,  the 
house  of  Pilate  has  arrived  by  the  same 
route  at  Rome.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  Santa  Casa  js,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  mansion  endowed  with  this 
faculty  of  locomotion,  and  the  House  of 
Pilate  stands  where  it  did.  No  one,  I 
helieve,  ever  really  imagined  it  to  be  the 
house  of  Pilate,  who,  if  he  ever  had  a 
house  in  Rome,  had  probably  a  much 
better  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known 
to  be  the  house  of  Cola,  or  Nicola  Rienzi, 
the  patriot,  deliverer,  tribune,  and  tyrant 
of  Rome,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
by  what  inexplicable  absurdity  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  House  of  Pilate 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture." 

Under  the  centre  of  the  dome  of  the 
celebrated  church  of  St  Peter  is  the  re- 
puted sepulchre  of  that   Apostle,  sur- 
mounted by  a  magnificent  canopy,  with 
pillars  of  bronze  taken  from  the  Pantheon. 
Respecting  this  pile,  it  is  the  most  pleas- 
ing thought  connected  with  its  history 
that  its  erection,  or  rather  completion, 
was  in  part  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
In  the  centre  of  the  grass-grown  arena  of 
the  Colosseum  stands  a  huge  black  cross, 
which  liberally  promises  two  hundred 


days*  indulgence  to  every  person  who 
kisses  it  I     The  church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Carcere  has  been  previously  mentioned. 
It  stands  at  the  base  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and  beneath  it  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  the   Tullian    or   Maraertine 
Prisons,    finished    by   Servius    Tullius. 
There  are  still  two  dungeons  in  these 
prisons,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one,  in  the 
deeper  of  which  it  is  pretended  that  St 
Peter  was  imprisoned  by  the  command  of 
Nero.   There  is  nothing  except  tradition 
to  prove  the  imprisonment  of  St  Peter 
here,  but  at  Rome  unsupported  legends 
much   more   improbable    are  implicitly 
believed.    The  pillar  to  which  the  Apos- 
tle is  said  to  have  been  chained  is  still 
shown,  and  also  a  miraculous  spring  of 
water  which  sprung  up  at  hb  command, 
when   he  was  about  to   baptize    forty 
jailors  whom  he  had  converted.     This 
dungeon  serves  as  a  small  chapel,  and 
its  keeper  thinks  all  the  cavils  of  scep- 
ticism respecting  the  miraculous  origin 
of  the  spring  are  triumphantly  refuted, 
when  he  ofifers  the  water  to   the  Visi- 
tor, asks  him  to  taste  it,  and  assures 
him  that  it  is  cu:qua  vera  I  A  hole  in  the 
wall  is  also  pointed  out,  which  is  pretend- 
ed to  be  the  impression  of  the  Apostle's 
head,  when  the  jailor  brutally  flung  him 
against  it,  and  this  ridiculous  tradition 
provoked  a  wicked  wit  to  observe  that 
this  only  proved  that  St  Peter*s  head  was 
the  thicker  of  the  two !  It  is,  however, 
known  with  certainty  that  the  accom- 
plices   of   Cataline's    conspiracy,   when 
condemned  to  immediate  death  by  the 
(^fleets  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  were  con- 
'ducted  from  the  senate-house  through 
the  Forum,  and  strangled  in  these  dun- 
geons.    In  them  also  Jugurtha  perished 
of  hunger,  and  Perseus,  the  captive  king 
of  Macedonia,  dragged  out  a  lingering 
imprisonment,  until  he  was  removed  at 
the  intercession  of  his  conqueror  to  a 
less  horrible  abode. 

The  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli^ 
upon  the  Esquiline  Hill,  is  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  It  was  at 
one  time  maintained  by  the  rigidly  or- 
thodox  that  St  Peter  himself  built  a 
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church  here,  but  the  modern  Romans  have 
thought  proper  to  give  up  thig  absurd  tra- 
dition for  the  present.  It  is  only  affirm- 
ed that  in  this  church  are  preserved  the 
chains  with  which  Herod  caused  the 
Apostle  to  be  bound  at  Jerusalem,  and 
that  when  these  chains  were  brought  to 
Rome,  and  were  placed  near  the  chains 
with  which  he  was  bound  in  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison,  both  leaped  together  in  an 
affectionate  embrace,  and  have  ever  since 
been  inseparable.  This  church  contains 
the  famous  statue  of  Moses  by  Michael 
Angelo.  The  place  of  the  Apostle's 
martyrdom  b  pointed  out  at  San  Pietro 
in  MontoriOf  and  it  has  been  already 
observed  that  the  splendid  dome  of  the 
magnificent  St  Peter's  rises  above  his 
supposed  tomb. 

It  is  a  singular  oversight  of  the  inven- 
tors of  Papal  traditions  not  to  have 
ascribed  any  miracles  to  St  Paul»  although 
they  allege  that  he  was  confined  in  the 
same  dungeon,  and  although  his  name  is 
always  coupled  with  that  of  St  Peter  in 
the  Papal  bulls.  The  church  of  St  Paul, 
in  which  the  Apostle  is  said  to  have  been 
buried,  was  burnt  down  in  1823,  but  it 
is  rebuilt,  and  is  a  most  imposing  struc- 
ture. 

The  church  of  St  John  Lateran  is  the 
cathedral  of  the  Pope.  It  is  one  of  the 
seven  Basiliccu,  the  title  Basilica  being 
given  to  many  of  the  old  churches  in 
Rome,  but  belonging  peculiarly  to  seven, 
which  possess  the  invaluable  privilege  of 
granting  six  thousand  years'  indulgence 
to  the  penitent  who  visits  their  designated 
shrines  and  altars  in  one  day.  It  was 
founded  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
was  the  grand  builder  of  these  holy  erec- 
tions, and  who,  at  the  entreaties  of  the 
female  saints  of  his  family,  founded  Ba- 
silica upon  Basilica,  Careless  of  the 
fate  of  the  city  which  he  intended  to 
desert,  and  the  splendour  of  which  he 
resolved  to  eclipse,  he  permitted  the 
Christians  to  pull  down  many  of  the 
superb  temples,  and  tear  away  the  noble 
columns  and  porticoes  which  had  deco« 
rated  the  idols  of  Paganism.  The  church 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a 


Pagan  source — (h>m  Plautins  I^teranus, 
the  leader  of  the  first  and  unsuccessful 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  whose  magoifi- 
cent  house  was  confiscated  with  the  rest 
of  his  property.  St  John  Lateran  con- 
tinued to  be  the  metropolitan  church  of 
the  Papal  world  until  it  was  superseded 
by  St  Peter's.  "  This  church,"  says  Wal- 
die,  '<  as  well  as  most  others  of  any  con- 
sideration in  Rome,  abounds  in  valuable 
relics ;  for,  partly  from  being  the  scene 
of  most  of  the  principal  martyrdoms,  and 
partly  from  St  Helena's  pious  care  in 
forwarding  ship-loads  of  relics  from  the 
Holy  Land,  no  place  is  so  well  stocked 
with  these  spiritual  treasures  as  Rome. 
It  sometimes  happened,  indeed,  that  ail 
the  cargoes  sent  by  the  Empress  did  not 
arrive  at  their  intended  place  of  destina- 
tion ;  for  instance,  one  day  a  horse  em- 
ployed in  drawing  a  waggon-load  of  them 
became  restive,  and  kicked  so  manfally, 
that  the  said  kicking  was  manifestly  a 
miracle,  and  no  doubt  remained  that  not 
the  horse  but  the  relics  chose  to  proceed 
no  farther.  There  they  were  accordingly 
deposited,  and  a  church  built  over 
them  which  is  called  San  Giacomo 
Scossa  Cavelli^  or  St  James  at  (he 
kicking  of  the  Horses,  to  this  day.  Not- 
withstanding this  waggon-load  which 
went  to  St  James,  St  John  has  some  very 
rare  and  curious  relics,  and  I  shall  parti- 
cularize a  few  exhibited  here  on  Holy 
Thursday.  1.  The  keads  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Pauli  encased  in  silver  busts,  set  with 
jewels.  2.  A  lock  of  the  Virgin  Manfs 
kair,  and  a  piece  of  ker  petticoat  3.  A 
robe  of  Jesus  Christ,  sprinkled  with  his 
blood,  4.  Some  drops  of  kis  bipod  in  a 
phial  bottle,  5.  Some  of  the  water  which 
flowed  out  of  the  wound  in  his  side.  6. 
Some  of  the  sponge,  ?•  The  table  on 
which  our  Saviour  ate  the  Last  Supper^ 
and  which  must  by  a  miracle  have  held 
all  the  Twelve  Apostles,  although  it  seems 
impossible  for  more  than  two  people  to 
sit  at  it.  8.  A  piece  of  the  stotie  of  the 
sepulchre  on  which  the  angel  sat.  And, 
lastly,  the  identical  porphyry  pillar  on 
which  the  cock  was  perched  when  he 
crowed   after   St  Peter  denied  Christ! 
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There  are  tome  towels^  too,  with  which 
the  angeb  wiped  the  face  of  St  Lawrence 
when  he  was  broiling  on  the  gridiron !  I 
thought  all  these  sufficiently  marvellous, 
but  what  waa  my  surprise  to  find  the  rods 
of  Motes  and  Aaron^  though  how  they 
got  there  nobody  knows,  and  two  pieces 
of  the  wood  of  the  real  ark  of  the  co- 
venant !" 

"But  by  far  the  most  valuable  relic 
brought  from  Palestine  by  that  indefa- 
tigable collector  St  Helena  is  the  Holy 
Staircase^  the  very  same  on  which  Christ 
descended  from  the  judgmeni'Seai  of  Pi- 
late  !     It  is  certainly  somewhat  singular 
that  it  should  have  escaped  the  total  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  yet  here  it  is.    It 
is  likewise  strange  that  its  merits  should 
have  been  overlooked  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, during  which  it  was  permitted  to 
rest  in  the  obscurity  of  the  old  Lateran 
Palace,  and  people  walked  up  and  down 
it  with  the  most  irreverent  insensibility. 
But  when  Sixtus  V.  rebuilt  the  palace 
he  brought  its  forgotten  virtues  to  light, 
and  raised  for  it  an  erection  of  its  own 
opposite  the  church,  in  which  it  is  now 
placed ;  and  these  holy  steps  are  never 
ascended   but   on  the   knees,    and  are 
never  descended  at  all ;  four  parallel  stair- 
cases are  provided  in  the  same  building, 
which  are  not  holy,  and  by  which  the 
penitents  descend.     These  *  holy  steps 
that  pious  knees  have  worn,'  till  they  are 
almost  worn  away,  are  now  cased  in  wood, 
and  so  great  is  the  passage  upon  them, 
that  except  on  a  gczxidfesta — difestone^ 
you  cannot  fail  to   see  various  sinners 
creeping  up  them  on  their  knees,  repeating 
on  every  step  a  Paternoster  and  an  Ave 
Maria.     On   the   Fridays  during   Lent 
crowds  go  up.     I  have  myself  more  than 
once  seen  princes  of  blood  royal  slowly 
working  their  way  up  on  their  knees,  their 
rosary  in  their  hands.     Indeed,  it  is  only 
another  modification  of  the  game  of  Pa* 
tienccy  and  serves  to  fill  up  the  morning 
as  well  as  playing  it  on  the  cards — the 
favourite  occupation  of  certain  princes  in 
this  city.   I  am  told  the  ascenders  of  this 
Holy  Staircase  gain  three  thousand  years^ 
indulgence  every  time  of  mounting,  but 


what  temptation  is  that  in  a  Church  where 
indulgences  for  thirty-nine  thousand  years 
may  be  bought  on  the  festa  of  the  patron 
saint  r 

At' the  top  of  the  staircase  there  is  a 
little  dark-looking  square  hole,  with  an 
iron-grated  window — a  most  uninviting 
place.  This  is  called  the  Sancta  Sanc' 
tommy  or  Holy  of  Holies^  and  no  women 
are  ever  admitted  into  it.  There  is  an 
altar  in  it  so  holy  that  even  the  Pope 
himself  cannot  perform  mass  at  it,  and  it 
has  an  altar-piece,  a  head  of  Christ,  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  St  Luke,  assisted 
by  some  angels.  Those  who  have  seen 
it  describe  it  as  a  most  hideous  piece  of 
work,  and  justify  the  witty  observation 
of  Carlo  Maratti,  which  in  reality  con- 
veyed a  severe  reproof  to  the  Papal  tra- 
ditionists,  that  it  was  a  pity  the  Evange- 
list had  not  been  a  contemporary  of  his, 
as  he  would  have  given  him  a  few  lessons. 
The  manner  in  which  this  specimen  of 
painting  by  St  Luke  and  the  angels  ar- 
rived at  Rome  is  more  extra(»rdinary 
than  the  artists  by  whom  it  was  executed. 
It  is  related  that  in  the  time  of  Leo  the* 
Isaurian,  who  had  a  great  propensity  to 
destroy  images,  a  certain  pious  patriarch 
of  the  Church,  in  order  to  save  this  joint 
Evangelic  and  Angelic  production  from 
his  clutches,  threw  it  into  the  sea  at  Con- 
stantinople, from  which  it  performed  the 
voyage  to  Rome  by  itself,  and  landed  it- 
self in  safety  at  the  port.  Outside  of  the 
Sancta  Sanctorum  are  suspended  num- 
bers of  votive  pictures,  chiefiy  commemo- 
rative of  the  hair- breadth  escapes  from 
divers  perils  effected  by  the  agency  of 
the  miraculous  image  within.  Hearts, 
hands,  he^ds,  legs,  and  arms,  are  to  be 
seen  indeed  in  almost  every  church  in 
Rome,  in  testimony  of  the  miraculous 
cures  wrought  by  the  image  or  shrine  to 
which  they  are  appended,  but  those  out- 
side the  Sancta  Sanctorum  of  the  Scnla 
Santa  are  more  than  usually  miraculous. 
"  These  votive  pictures,"  says  Waldie, 
"  reminded  me  of  the  tabuUe  votiva  of 
the  ancients,  and  in  what  do  they  difier 
from  them?  Have  not  the  Pagan  su- 
perstitions  planted    at    Rome    retained 
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their   nature,   and  only  changed  their 
name  ?" 

The  church  of  St  John  Lateran  is  one 
x>f  the  Basilicas  which  has  a  holy  door. 
Its  baptistry,  an  isolated  octagonal  build- 
ing, like  all  the  baptistries  of  Italy,  is 
dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  has 
the  usual  number  of  altars,  images,  and 
shrines.  It  was  built  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  but  not,  as  it  is  pretended  at  Rome, 
for  his  own  baptism,  for  that  was  deferred, 
as  we  have  seen  from  his  biographer 
Eusebius,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
happened  at  Nicomedia.  A  small  chapel 
near  this  church  is  said  to  be  built  upon 
the  very  spot  where  St  John  was  thrown 
into  the  cauldron  of  boiling  oil !  "  Just 
as  we  were  leaving  the  church  of  St  John 
Lateran,"  says  Waldie,  "  I  observed  some 
banners  hanging  up,  something  like  those 
suspended  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the 
installation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
but  I  found  on  inquiry  that  these  be- 
longed to  a  batch  of  saints  that  the  Pope 
(Pius  VII.  in  1817  and  1818)  had  canon- 
ized  here  a  few  years  ago  all  at  once. 
Common  princes  make  dukes  or  lords, 
mere  earthly  nobility,  but  the  Pope  makes 
the  nobility  of  heaven;  and  instead  of 
knights  he  dubs  saints  T 

The  bridge  of  St  Angelo  over  the  Tiber 
exhibits  a  goodly  number  of  frightful  sta- 
tues of  angels  drawn  up  opposite  to  each 
other — the  production  of  Bernini  and  his 
scholars.  They  are  described  as  placed 
exactly  as  if  they  were  performing  a 
country  dance,  and  are  standing  on  the 
"  light  fantastic  toe"  in  the  most  distorted 
and  affected  attitudes  imaginable.  An- 
other, larger,  and  if  possible  more  hideous 
— a  great  angel  in  bronze — crowns  the 
summit  of  the  Castle  St  Angelo,  flapping 
his  wings,  and  staring  the  spectator  in 
the  face.  This  is  the  Archangel  Michael, 
and  the  reason  for  his  occupying  this  ex- 
traordinary position  is  thus  given.  Dur- 
ing a  plague  at  Rome  in  the  Pontificate 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  when  the  Pope 
was  crossing  the  bridge,  the  Archangel 
Michael  appeared  to  him  on  the  top  of 
the  Castle,  flapping  his  wings  as  he  does 
now,  in  consequence  of  which  the  plague 


immediately  ceased,  and  the  Pontiff  set 
up  his  statue  in  commemoration,  on  the 
spot  where  the  apparition,  which  no  one 
had  seen  but  himself,,  hid  appeared.  The 
original  statue  w&.  destroyed  in  one  of 
the  many  sieges  which  the  castle  sustain- 
ed from  the  days  of  Justinian  to  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  and  another  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  place  by  Benedict  XIV. 

The  old  church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Ara  Codi  crowns  the  summit  of  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Hill,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus.  This  church  takes 
its  name  of  Ara  Cceli  from  a  common 
tradition  that  the  Sybil  prophesied  to 
Augustus  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
that  he  consecrated  an  altar  on  this  spot 
**  to  the  First  Born  of  God" — a  monkish 
imposition  unsupported  by  any  historical 
testimony.  The  ascent  to  this  church  is 
made  by  a  flight  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  steps.  Up  these  steps,  which 
Julius  Csesar  ascended  on  his  knees  at 
his  first  triumph,  the  Papal  devotees  are 
seen  painfully  mounting  on  their  knees — 
a  mode  of  locomotion  which  they  think 
more  to  the  taste  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  church 
at  the  top  of  them,  than  the  common 
mode  of  walking,  and  is  practised  either 
to  repay  her  for  some  favour  already  con- 
ferred or  to  obtain  some  gratification. 
This  church  is  resorted  to  by  numerous 
peasants  from  the  remote  mountain  vil- 
lages, dressed  in  their  grotesque  and  holi- 
day costumes,  to  see  the  Bambino^  the 
new-born  Jesus,  and  to  worship  the  Vir- 
gin, who  sits  in  state  to  receive  her  super- 
stitious votaries.  The  Bambino  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  brought  down 
from  heaven  one  night  by  an  angel,  and 
is  endowed  with  the  most  miraculous 
powers.  It  is  of  such  wonderful  repute 
that  it  is  believed  to  effect  all  kinds  of 
cures.  The  exhibition  is  called  the  Prte^ 
sepio,  and  is  to  be  seen  after  Christinas 
in  almost  every  church  in  Rome,  and  in 
most  of  the  private  houses,  but  it  appears 
in  its  full  glory  in  Ara  Cceli.  It  is  thus 
described  by  an  eye-witness.  **  The  up- 
per part  of  the  church  around  the  great 
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altar  was  adorned  with  painted  scenes, 
and  converted  into  a  stage,  in  the  front 
of  which  sat  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  made 
of  wood,  arrayed  in  her  best  blue  satin 
gown  and  topaz  necklace,  and  her  petti- 
coats so  stuck  out,  that,  unless  she  wore 
a  hoop,  which  the  friars  who  were  in  the 
secret*  positively  denied,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  believe  her  accouchement  had 
yet  taken  place.     There,  however,  lay, 
in  proof  of  the  contrary,  the  new-born 
Bambino,  the  infant  Saviour,  rolled  in  rich 
swaddling  clothes,  and  decked  with  a  gilt 
crown ;  beside  him  stood  Joseph  and  the 
two  Marys,  and  at  a  little  distance  were 
seen  two  martial  figures,  which  we  were 
given  to  understand  were  Roman  centu- 
rions, made  of  pasteboard,  and  mounted 
on  white  horses.     Near  them  projected 
from  a  side  scene  the  head  of  a  cow ;  and 
all  these  figures,  divine,  human,  and  bes- 
tial, were  as  large  as  life."     This  degrad- 
ing and  even  disgusting  exhibition,  which 
takes  jplaces  annually  at  Rome,  is  got 
up  as  a  religious  service.     Well  may 
Rome  be  called  the  "  mother  of  abomi- 
nations." 

The  church  of  St  Bartholomew  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  temple  of  Esculaptus. 
In  this  church  they  offer  plenary  indul- 
gence— "nostrums  for  the  cure  of  the 
soul  have  supplied  the  nostrums  for  the 
cure  of  the  body  which  used  to  be  ad- 
ministered here ;  corporeal  is  exchanged 
into  spiritual  quackery,  Pagan  into  Ca- 
tholic superstition,  and  Esculapius  into 
St  Bartholomew."    In  the  church  of  San- 
ta Maria  in  Trastavere — the  quarter  said 
to  have  been  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Jews,  a  miraculous  fountain  is  reported 
to  have  sprung  up,  and  the  spot  is  still 
marked  with  the  inscription  of  Fons  Olei. 
The  priests  at  Rome  affirm  that  this  was 
a  public  Christian  church  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  and  their  state- 
ment is  not  improbable,  for  we  find  that 
after  the  death   of  Septimus   Severus, 
A.D.211,  the  Christians  enjoyed  toler- 
ation nearly  forty  years,  and  were  not 
only  permitted  to  open  places  for.  public 
worship,  but  were  even  high  in  favour 
at  the   imperial  court.      Gibbon,   who 


quotes  Mosheim's  Augustan  History  as  his 
authority,  asserts  that  Alexander  Severus 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  imbibed  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  erecting  a  temple  to 
Christ  as  one  of  the  gods. 

The  convent  of  St  Gregory — the  same 
who  was  favoured  with  the  sight  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  is  on  the  Ccelian  Hill. 
St  Gregory  used  to  feed  twelve  poor  men 
here  every  day,  and  once  to  his  great 
surprise  he  found  thirteen,  but  the  inter- 
loper proved  to  be  an  angel,  who  disap- 
peared afler  eating  his  dinner,  for  which 
purpose  he  appears  to  have  come,  as  he 
spoke  not,  and  did  nothing  but  eat.  This 
story  is  currently  believed  and  told  to  all 
travellers  by  the  brotherhood,  who  exult- 
ingly  show  the  very  table  at  which  the 
angel  sat! 

The    preceding    illustrations,    which 
might  easily  be  amplified,  will  convey  to 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  the  metropolis  of  that  Church 
which  monopolises  to  itself  the  exclusive 
titles  of  Catholic,  Holy,  and  Apostoli- 
cal.    If  we  contrast  the  follies  and  la- 
mentable superstitions  which  prevail  at 
Rome  with  those  which  are  current  at 
modern  Jerusalem,  a  salutary  lesson  will 
be  tanght  us.    We  see  Rome,  at  one 
time  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  during 
some  centuries  the  self-elected  capital  of 
Christendom,  plunged  into  almost  Pagan 
darkness ;   and  Jerusalem,   at  one  time 
the  "  joy  of  the  whole  earth,"  equally 
immersed  in  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
delusion.     "  It  is  curious,"  says  Waldie, 
"  to  see  in  how  many  particulars,  small 
and   great,    modem   Catholic  churches 
correspond  to  ancient  Pagan  temples.  It 
is  not  only  in  the  pictures  and  statues, 
in  the  plan  and  the  decorations,  in  which 
we  might  be  glad  to  trace  even  a  closer 
resemblance— it  is  in  the  plurality  of 
gods,  in  the  worship  of  images,  in  the 
altars  and  votive  offerings,  in  the  holy 
water,  in  the  multiplied  ceremonies,  in 
the  pompous    processions — in    all   that 
we  see,  hear,  and  do — we  might  almost 
as  well  be  in  a  Pagan  as  in  a  Christian 
temple.     Even  the  glory  that  surrounds 
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the  heads  of  saints  formerly  encircled 
the  statues  of  gods.  Images  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  of  Fortune  and  of  Pallas, 
had  this  nimbus^  or  halo  of  light,  round 
their  heads,  and  it  seems  afterwards  to 
have  become  common." 

It  would  require  volumes  to  describe 
the  wonders  of  Rome,  and  to  do  justice 
to  its  ancient  and  modern  history — ^to 
examine  its  wall  and  gates,  its  seven 
hills — the  Palatine,  the  Capitol,  the 
Aventine,  the  Coelian  and  Esquiline,  the* 
Viminal  and  Quirinal  Hills.  It  abounds 
with  antiquities  and  the  remains  of  an- 
cient grandeur  unrivalled  by  any  other 
city  at  least  in  Europe,  all  of  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  associa- 
tions of  former  times,  and  remind  us  of 
the  greatness  of  the  people  who  conquer- 
'  ed  the  world.  There  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  Forums — the 
Forums  of  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and 
of  Nerva  or  Domitian,  the  Forum  and 
Triumphal  Column  of  Trajan,  Vespa- 
sian's Forum  of  Peace,  Forum  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  Triumphal  Column  of  Mar- 
cus AureliuB,  the  Temple  or  Basilica  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  Forum  Boarium, 
Janus  Quadrafontis,  the  little  Arch  to 
Septemus  Severus,  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
the  Fountain  of  jutuma,  the  Pantheon, 
and  the  Colosseum.  Among  its  ancient 
temples  are  the  reputed-Temples  of  Vesta, 
Ara  Maxima,  Fortuna  Virilis,  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina,  Romulus  and  Remus, 
and  of  Peace,  the  double  temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome,  the  temples  of  Minerva  Me- 
dica,  Venus  and  Cupid,  Venus  Erycina, 
Piety,  the  Roman  Daughter,  Bellona, 
and  Mars.  The  amphitheatre,  the  theatre 
of  Pompey  and  Marcellus,  and  the  Por- 
tico of  Octavia,  still  remain.  The  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  baths,  the  bridges, 
arches,  aqueducts,  obelisks,  and  tombs,  the 
various  undescribed  memorials  of  anti- 
quity every  where  to  be  found,  convince 


the  traveller  that  imperial  Rome  was  great 
in  her  fall,  and  that  she  is  still  glorious  in 
her  decay.     Of  Rome  in   her  present 
state  we  have  not  attempted  any  regular 
description.     To  enumerate  the  public 
buildings,  exclusive  of  the  Vatican  and 
its  Library,  its  churches  and  convents, 
its  numerous  palaces  and  noble  fountains, 
and  the  statues  and  paintings  of  Rome, 
with  even  the  briefest  notice  of  the  kind 
and  character  of  magnificence,  splendour, 
and  beauty  impressed  on  each,  would  re- 
quire knowledge  most  extensive,  research 
most  unwearied   and   profound,   and  a 
power  of  descriptive    language   which 
few  possess  or  can  command.     Eustace 
informs  us  that  Rome  contains  forty-six 
squares,    five    monumental    pillars,  ten 
obelisks,  thirteen  fountains,  twenty-two 
mausoleums,    one    hundred    and     fifty 
palaces,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-six 
churches.     The  houses  are  built  partly 
of  stone  and  partly  of  brick:  the  streets 
are  in  general  narrow,  gloomy,  irregu- 
lar,  and  dirty,    often   very  long,    and 
sometimes  terminating  in   a  church,  a 
fountain,  or  an  obelisk.     The  population 
of  Rome  in  1821  amounted  to  135,171 
souls,   and   in    1822    it    had   increased 
to  136,085.     In  1837  it  was  calculated 
that  the  whole  population  would  amount 
to  150,000  persons.    Being  an  ecclesias- 
tical city,  Rome  abounds  with  persons 
of  all  ranks,  degrees,  orders,  and  frater- 
nities known  in  the  Papal  Church ;  and 
its  entire  government  is  also  ecclesiasti- 
cal.    A  Protestant  Episcopal  chapel  is 
tolerated,  and  divine  service  is  regularly 
performed  in  it  to  the  British  residents, 
by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Papal  territories,  of  which  the  Pope 
is  the  actual  sovereign,  are  entitled  the 
States  of  the    Church.    They  conttdn 
17|572  square  miles,  and  the  population 
amount  to  about  two  millions  six  hun- 
dred thousand  souls. 
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S  A  BEANS,  a  people  mentioned  by 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  (xlv.  14)«  who  terms 
them  "men  of  stature.'*  They  were 
probably  the  Sabeans  of  Arabia  Felix, 
but  there  were  several  tribes  of  this  name. 
Those  who  seized  the  flocks  of  Job 
(i.  15)  were  probably  a  people  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bozrah, 
who  lived  by  pillaging  from  and  plun- 
dering their  neighbours.     See  Sheba. 

SABTA,  a  town  in  Arabia  Felix,  in 
a  district  supposed  to  have  been  peopled 
by  Sabtah,  third  son  of  Cush,  Gen.  x.  7- 

SALAMIS,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus visited  by  St  Pnul  and  Barnabas, 
where  they  converted  Sergius  Paulus, 
Acts  xiii.  5.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Teucer,  son  of  Telamon,  and 
it  was  subsequently  called  Const  an  tia, 
after  its  restorer  the  Emperor  Constantius. 
Its  modern  name  is  Costanza, 

SALCHAH,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of 
Og  in  the  country  of  Bashan,  towards 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  portion  of 
Manasseh,  Deut.  iii.  10 ;  Josh.  xii.  5. 

SALEM.     See  Jerusalem. 

SALEM,  or  Salim,  a  place  where 
John  the  Baptist  baptized  in  the  Jordan, 
the  situation  of  which  is  unknown. 

SALISSA,  or  Shalissa,  a  place  north 
of  Jerusalem,  called  also  Baal- Shalissa, 
2  Kings  iv.  42. 

SALMON  E,  or  Salmon  a,  a  sea-port 
in  the  island  of  Crete,  Acts  xxvii.  7. 

SALT,  Valley  op,  where  David  "got 
a  name  "  at  his  return  from  defeating  the 
Edomites,  and  not  the  Syrians  as  our 
version  renders  it,  is  generally  placed  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Idumea  to  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Tadmor  (Pal- 
myra) and  Bozrah,  2  Sam.  viii.  13.  See 
Sklah. 

SAMARIA,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ten  Tribes,  sometimes  called 
the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  was  built  by 
Omri,king  of  Israel.  This  prince  "bought 


the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents 
of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called 
the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built  after 
the  name  of  Shemer,  owner  of  the  hill, 
Samaria,"  in  Hebrew  Shomeroth  1  Kings 
xvi.  24.  Before  the  reign  of  Omri  the 
kings  of  the  Ten  Tribes  resided  at  She- 
chem  or  at  Tirzah,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  palace  in  the  latter  place,  1  Kings 
xvi.  18,  probably  a^^sisted  Omri*s  intention 
to  found  a  new  capital.  The  two  talents 
of  silver  which  he  paid  for  the  hill  were 
equal  to  L.684  sterling. 

The  kings  of  Samaria  exerted  them- 
selves to  adorn,  embellish,  and  strengthen 
this  city.  Ahab  erected  in  it  a  palace  of 
ivory,  and  the  Prophet  Amos  describes 
it  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  as  a  place 
sunk  in  effeminacy  and  luxury.  The 
Syrian  king  Benhadad  built  some  public 
places  or  streets  which  his  own  subjects 
inhabited,  probably  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic  and  commerce.  His  son  besieged 
it  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  but  was  defeated 
by  a  small  party  of  young  men.  The 
Syrian  monarch  had  vowed  to  level  Sa- 
maria with  the  ground,  and  encamped 
before  it  with  a  numerous  army,  assisted 
by  thirty-two  petty  princes  or  chiefs  who 
were  his  tributaries.  Confident  of  suc- 
cess, he  spent  his  time  in  drunkenness 
and  revelry  with  his  allies,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  the  handful  of  young  patriots, 
who  put  the  Syrians  to  flight,  and  "  slew 
every  one  his  man."  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  king  of  Syria's  flatterers  did  not 
ascribe  the  shame  of  their  defeat  to  the 
revelry  of  their  master,  but  to  the  inter- 
position of  the  gods  of  the  Jews : — "  Their 
gods  are  gods  of  the  hills,  therefore  they 
were  stronger  than  we ;  but  let  us  fight 
against  them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we 
shall  be  stronger  than  they."  Benhadad 
took  the  field  with  an  army  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  probably  with  a  design  to  march 
against  Samaria,  which  was  now  a  place 
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of  great  Btrength,  but  he  was  a  second  time 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  100,000  men. 
Some  years  after  this  we  find  him  again 
marching  against  this  city,  which  he  in- 
vested, and  reduced  to  such  extremities 
by  famine  that  a  mother  was  forced  to 
eat  her  own  child.     The  place,  however, 
was  relieved  by  a  very  striking  interpo- 
sition of  Divine  Providence,  2  Kings  vi. 
and  vii.  Samaria  was  besieged  by  Salma- 
nezer,  king  of  Assyria,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  its  king  Hosea,  and  the 
fourth   of    Hezekiah,   king    of   Jtidah, 
and   afVcr  a  siege   of   three    years   he 
took  it  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  2 
Kings  xvii.     The  Prophet  Hosea  speaks 
of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Assy- 
rian king  when  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  city,  and  Micah  says  that  it  was  re* 
duced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  Hosea  x.  4, 
8,  9 ;  xiv.  1 ;  Micah  i.  6.    The  foreigners 
whom  the  conqueror  settled  in  the  deso- 
lated country  took  the  name  of  Samari- 
tans, and  seem  to  have  made  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Shechem  their  chief  seat, 
which  it  ever  afterwards  was ;  but  they 
rebuilt  part  of  it,  and  we  find  it  occupied 
by  them  after  the  southern  Jews  had  re- 
turned from  their  captivity,  Ezra  iv.  17 ; 
Neh.  iv.  2.     In  after  times  it  was  more 
fully  rebuilt  and  occupied  by  the  Samari- 
tans, for  they  revolted  from  Alexander 
the  Great  on  account  of  the  favours  he 
conferred  on  the  Jews,  with  whom  they 
were  always  at  variance,  and  burnt  An- 
dromachus,  whom  Alexander  had  appoint- 
ed  its  governor.     The  conqueror  was 
then  in  Egypt,  but  he  advanced  against 
it,  took  the  city,  and  peopled  it  with 
Macedonians.    He  gave  the  surrounding 
country  to  the  Jews,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  cultivate  it  he  granted  them  ex- 
emption from  tribute.    After  this  it  was 
sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  who 
succeeded  Alexander  in  Syria,  and  at 
other  times   in   the  possession    of   the 
Egyptian  Ptolemys,  who  deprived  the 
Jews  both  of  the  privileges  granted  to 
them  by  the  great  conqueror  and  of  the 
country.     The  Jews  obtained  complete 
possesion  of  it  under  John  Hyrcanus, 
son  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  who  pillaged 


it,  razed  its  ibandationsv  and  csoied 
torrents  to  overflow  its  ruins,  but  it  wai 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  Aulus  Gabinius, 
the  Roman  proconsul  of  Syria,  who  called 
it  after  his  own  name.  It  neverthelen 
remained  a  comparatively  inconsiderable 
place  until  it  was  restored  to  something 
like  its  ancient  splendour  by  Herod  the 
Great,  B.C.  21,  who  built  a  temple  in  it, 
and  changed  its  name  to  the  Greek  one 
of  Sebaste,  which  in  Latin  is  Augustus, 
in  honour  of  Augustus  Csesar,  by  which 
name  it  is  generally  known  in  modern 
times.  As  thus  restored  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  and  it  continued  a 
place  of  importance  until  the  Jews  were 
expelled  firom  their  count/y  by  the  Em- 
peror Adrian,  after  which  it  went  grado- 
ally  to  decay.  Such  ruins  as  have  sinee 
been  mentioned,  or  now  exist,  belong  to 
the^city  as  it  existed  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
when  according  to  Josephus  it  wastweoty 
furlongs  in  circumference. 

There  is  little  reference  to  Samaria  as 
a  city  in  the  New  Testament,  and  when 
it  is  mentioned,  it  refers  chiefly  to  the 
country  or  district  so  called,  which  was 
one  of  the  smallest  but  most  fruit- 
ful districts  of  Judea,  and  which  was 
given  by  Joshua  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
When  it  is  said  that  our  Saviour  paaaed 
through  the  midst  of  Samaria,  the  mean- 
ing is  through  the  midst  of  the  country 
of  Samaria,  Luke  xvii.  11.  It  is  also 
said,  *'  Then  cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Sa- 
maria called  Sychar,"  near  which  he  held 
his  celebrated  conversation  with  a  woman 
of  Samaria,  namely,  with  a  Samaritan 
woman  of  the  city  of  Sychar  in  Samaria. 
Aft«r  the  martyrdom  of  St  Stephen,  when 
the  disciples  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  towns  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  Philip 
withdrew  into  this  city  and  made  aomc 
converts.  Acts  viii.  1,3;  and  when  the 
Apostles  heard  that  the  city  had  received 
the  Word  of  God,  they  sent  St  Peter  and 
St  John  thither  to  communicate  the  Hoij 
Ghost.  Samaria  is  never  called  Sebaste 
in  the  New  Testament,  though  it  is  now 
hardly  known  by  any  other  name.  St 
Jerome  b  of  opinion  that  the  Prophet 
Obadiah  was  buried  at  Samaria,  and  here 
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were  also  showa  the  tombs  of  Eluha  and 
of  John  the  Baptist.  There  are  some 
ancient  medab  still  extant  which  were 
struck  in  this  city,  and  we  find  the  names 
of  Bishops  of  Sebaste  among  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  acts  of  several  ancient  Coun- 
cils. 

Samaria,  which  is  distant  about  thirty- 
four  miles  from  Jerusalem,  was  the  name 
of  the  city  during  the  first  Temple,  and 
under  the  second  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
trict li/es  between  Judea  Proper  and  Ga- 
lilee, and  it  begins,  according  to  Josephus, 
at  a  town  called  Sinea,  in  the  Great  Plain, 
and  ends  at  the  toparchy  of  Acrabatene. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  says, "  Sebaste  is  Sa- 
maria, where  the  palace  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  is  still  known.  Now,  that  city 
was  on  a  mountain,  and  well  fortified, 
had  springs,  well  watered  land,  gardens, 
paradises,  vineyards,  and  olive  yards. 
Distant  eight  miles  is  Neapolis,  that  is, 
Sychem,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  It  is  seat- 
ed in  a  valley  between  the  mountains  Ge- 
rizim  and  Ebal;  in  it  are  about  a  hundred 
Cutbeans,  observing  the  Law  of  Moses 
only;  they  are  called  Samaritans,  and 
have  priests  of  the  seed  of  Aaron.  They 
sacrifice  in  the  Temple  on  Mount  Geri- 
Eim  on  the  days  of  the  Passover,  and  on 
feast  da^'s  on  the  altar  built  there  of  the 
stones  set  up  by  the  Children  of  Israel 
when  they  passed  over  Jordan." 

All  travellers  agree  in  opinion  respect- 
ing the  fine  locality  of  Samaria.  **lt8 
situation,"  says  Dr  Richardson,  **  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  strong  by  nature ; 
more  so,  I  think,  than  Jerusalem.  Tt 
stands  on  a  fine  large  insulated  hill,  com- 
passed all  round  by  a  broad  deep  valley, 
and  when  fortified,  as  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  by  Herod,  one  would  have  imagined 
that  in  the  ancient  system  of  warfare  no- 
thing but  famine  could  have  reduced  the 
place.  The  valley  is  surrounded  by  four 
hills,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  culti- 
vated in  terraces  up  to  the  top,  sown  with 
grain,  and  planted  with  ^g  and  olive  trees, 
as  is  also  the  valley.  The  hill  of  Sama- 
ria likewise  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height 
equal  to  any  of  the  adjoining  mountains. 
The  present  village  is  small  and  poor,  and 
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after  passing  the  valley  the  ascent  to  it  is 
very  steep,  but  viewed  from  the  situation 
of  our  tents  is  extremely  interesting,  both 
from  its  natural  situation,  and  firom  the 
picturesque  remains  of  a  ruined  convent 
of  good  Gothic  architecture.  Having 
passed  the  village,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  first  terrace  there  is  a  number  of  co- 
lumns still  standing.  I  counted  twelve  in 
one  row,  besides  several  which  stood 
apart,  the  brotherly  remains  of  other  rows. 
The  situation  is  extremely  delightful,  and 
my  guide  informed  me  that  they  belong- 
ed to  the  seraif  or  palace.  On  the  next 
terrace  there  are  no  remains  of  solid 
building,  but  heaps  of  stone  and  lime, 
and  rubbish  mixed  with  the  soil  in  great 
profusion.  Ascending  to  the  third  or 
highest  terrace,  the  traces  of  former 
buildings  were  not  so  numerous,  but  we 
enjoyed  a  delightful  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  eye  passes  over 
the  deep  valley  that  compasses  the  hill  of 
Sebaste,  and  rests  on  the  mountains  be- 
yond, which  retreat  as  they  rise  with  a 
gentle  slope,  and  meet  the  view'  in  every 
direction  like  a  book  laid  out  for  perusal 
on  a  writing  desk.  From  this  lofty  emi- 
nence we  descended  to  the  south  side  of 
the  hill,  where  we  saw  the  remains  of  a 
stately  colonnade,  which  stretches  along 
this  beautiful  exposure  from  east  to  west. 
Sixty  columns  are  still  standing  in  one 
row  ;  the  shafls  are  jplain,  and  fragments 
of  Ionic  volutes,  scattered  about,  testify 
the  order  to  which  they  belong.  These 
are  probably  the  relics  of  some  of  the 
magnificent  structures  with  which  Herod 
the  Great  adorned  Samaria.  None  of 
the  walls  remain." 

Dr  Richardson's  account  of  Samaria 
corresponds  to  that  of  Brocard,  in  his 
"  Descriptio  Terrae  Sanctee,"  written  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  more  of  the 
ancient  city  remained  than  at  present. 
He  notices  the  numerous  marble  columns 
belonging  to  the  royaV buildings,  palaces, 
and  colonnades  of  this  once  magnifi- 
cent place;  but  there  were  only  a  few 
inhabited  houses,  together  with  a  church 
dedicated  to  St  John,  which  the  Maho« 

metans  had  converted  into  a  mosque. 
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When  Maundrell  vbited  Samaria,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  found 
no  other  traces  of  the  ancient  city  than  a 
large  square  piazza  encompassed  with 
pillars ;  but,  according  to  the  reports  of 
later  travellers,  the  fall  of  several  of  those 
pillars  has  caused  such  an  alteration  that 
its  appearance  as  a  square  piazza  is  no 
longer  indicated.  As  such,  however,  it 
corresponds  to  the  description  by  Jose- 
phus,  of  a  sacred  indosure  of  about  a 
furlong  and  a  half,  built  by  Herod  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  adorned  by  him 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  and  contain- 
ing a  stately  temple.  The  great  church 
mentioned  by  Brocard,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
is  now  a  conspicuous  ruin.  It  had  be- 
come dilapidated  even  in  Maundrell's 
time,  and  the  Mahometans  had  erected  a 
small  mosque  taithm  its  walls,  over  the 
dungeon  in  which  John  the  Baptist  is 
supposed  to  have  been  imprisoned  and 
beheaded.  This  ruined  church,  the  in- 
terior mosque,  and  indeed  the  whole  site 
of  the  ancient  Samaria,  are  completely 
described  by  Mr  Buckingham. 

The  present  representation  of  Samaria 
is  a  poor  village  of  the  most  humble  de- 
scription, governed  by  its  own  sheik,  who 
is  himself  a  husbandman.  The  whole  of 
the  surrounding  valley  is  cultivated,  and 
M^or  Skinner  informs  us,  that  among 
the  hills  of  Samaria  he  passed  through 
the  finest  scenery  he  had  ever  witnessed 
in  Palestine — <' so  beautiful  in  some  parts, 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  the  richest  in 
Europe."  The  present  town  is  situated 
on  a  rounded  hill  of  moderate  and  gentle 
ascent  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  the  mountains  a  few  miles 
distant,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation. Sebaste  commands  an  extensive 
view ;  and  the  Mediterranean  may  proba- 
bly be  seen  from  it  in  a  clear  day.  The 
tomb  of  John  the  Baptist  was  shown  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  when  the 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  opened  it,  and 
burnt  a  portion  of  his  bones,  preserving 
the  rest  as  relics.  Samaria  contained 
the  tombs  of  its  kings,  but  no  memorials 
remain.    In  the  walls  of  the  houses, 


however,  portions  of  sculptured  blocks 
of  stone  are  conspicuous,  and  even  frag- 
ments of  granite  pillars  have  been  worked 
into  the  masonry,  while  other  vestiges  of 
former  edifices  are  seen  scattered  about. 
There  is  no  trade  in  the  place,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  miserably  poor. 

SAMOS,  now  called  Samo,  a  cele- 
brated island  in  the  Archipelago,  about 
eighty-seven  miles  in  circuraferencei  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minois  from  which  it  '\s 
divided  by  a  narrow  strait.     The  Romans 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Samos  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  1  Mace.  xv.  23,  and  St  Paul 
landed  on  it  when  going  to  Jerusalem, 
Acts  xvi.  11.     Its  chief  city  was  called 
Samos,  and  was  founded  nearly  ten  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era  on  the  site 
of  the  modem  Cora,     This  island  is  fa- 
mous as  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher 
Pythagoras.     Its  inhabitants,  originally 
an  Ionian  colony,  became  distinguished 
for  their  skill  in  navigation  and  other 
arts,  especially  pottery.     The  fertility  of 
Samos  was  proverbial  in  ancient  times, 
and  the  possession  of  it  was  often  strong- 
ly contested.     Athenseus  of  Naucratis  in 
Egypt  states  that  its  6g  trees,  apple  trees, 
and  vines,  bore  fruit  twice  every  year, 
and  Pliny  notices  its  pomegranates.    At 
Samos  it  was  commonly  said  that  hens 
gave  milk.     The  island  abounds  with  a 
variety  of  game ;  it  has  no  rablnts,  but 
it  cpntains  hares,  wild  boars,  goats,  and 
some  deer.      It  possesses    iron   mines, 
emery  stone,  and  ochre,  and  its  moun- 
tains consist  of  white  marble.    Samos 
was  celebrated  for  its  salubrious  dimate, 
pure  air,  and  abundant  supply  of  water. 
The  ancients  found  every  thing  excellent 
here  except  wine,  which  now  forms  the 
best  revenue  of  the  island.    The  people 
of  Samos  were  at  first  ruled  by  kings, 
but  subsequently  their  government  be- 
came democratic  and  oligarchical*  After 
a  variety  of  vicissitudes  the  island  be- 
came a  Roman  province  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.    Juno  was  anciently  held  m 
great  veneration  here ;  she  was  said  to 
have  been  born  in  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Imbrassus,  and  her  temple,  which  is  now 
completely  annihilated,  was  uncommonly 
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magnificent.  The  former  splendour  of 
this  island  has  long  since  disappeared. 
Its  bishop,  who  also  holds  the  episcopate 
of  Nicaria»  enjoys  a  considerable  revenue. 
There  are  some  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries, and  a  great  number  of  private 
chapels. 

SAMOTHRACIA,  an  island  on  the 
Thracian  coast,  at  which  St  Paul,  arrived 
after  departing  from  Troas  for  Macedonia, 
Acts  xvi.  11.  It  bore  the  different  names 
of  Dardania,  Melita,  Saoris,  Leucania^ 
Leucosia,  and  Electria,  and  is  now  called 
Samodraku  Pliny  computes  its  circum- 
ference at  about  thirty -eight  miles,  but 
modern  travellers  reduce  it  to  twenty. 
The  origin  of  its  inhabitants  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  likely  they  were  Thracians,  the 
continent  being  only  thirty-two  miles  dis- 
tant, and  afterwards  increased  by  colonies 
of  the  Pelasgi,  Samians,  and  Phoenici- 
ans. Samothracia  is  famous  for  a  deluge 
which  inundated  the  island  and  reached 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  before 
the  age  of  the  Argonauts,  occasioned  by 
a  sudden  overflow  of  the  Euxine,  which 
the  ancients  consi(fered  a  lake.  It  was 
reduced,  with  the  rest  of  the  islands  of 
the  i£gean,  to  the  form  of  a  province  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

SANSANNAH,  or  Sbnsennah,  the 
name  of  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  31. 

SAPHIR,  a  place  mentioned  by  the 
Prophet  Micah  (i.  11),  the  name  of  which 
signifies  fair  or  elegant.  It  is  taken  by 
some  for  the  proper  name  of  a  city,  and 
by  others  for  Samaria  or  Jerusalem. 

SARAMEL,  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  (xiv.  28), 
which  some  suppose  to  be  the  same  with 
Millo,  and  others  with  Jerusalem. 

SARDIS,  or  Sardes,  now  called  Sart^ 
&n  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  distinguish- 
^  as  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
^^ydia,  and  the  residence  of  Crcesus,  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pactolus.  Strabo  men- 
tions it  as  an  ancient  city,  not  inferior  to 
^Qy  in  Asia,  but  he  considers  it  posterior 
to  the  siege  of  Troy.    It  was  so  rich  and 


magnificent  that  Florus  calb  it  a  second 
Rome.  Herodotus  relates  that  this  city 
was  taken  by  the  Cimmerians,  who  were 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Scythian 
nomades  about  seven  hundred  years  be^* 
fore  the  Christian  era.  It  remained  in 
the  possession  of  this  people  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  when  it  was  seized  by 
the  Tyrians  and  Lycians.  Its  citadel 
was  built  on  a  craggy  mountain  south-east 
of  the  town,  and  was  thought  impregnable, 
on  account  of  its  situation  on  a  perpen- 
dicular precipice.  "  One  of  the  kings," 
says  Dr  Chandler,  ^*  an  ancestor  of  Croes- 
us, it  is  related,  believed  that  by  leading 
a  lion  about  the  wall  he  should  render 
the  fortress  impregnable,  and  neglected 
that  portion  of  it  as  totally  inaccessible* 
Croesus,  who  was  tyrant  or  king  of  all 
the  nations  within  the  river  Halys,  en- 
gaging Cyrus,  who  had  followed  him  into 
Lydia,  was  defeated  in  the  plain  before 
the  city,  the  Lydian  horses  not  enduring 
the  sight  or  smell  of  the  camels.  Cyrus 
then  besieged  him,  and  offered  a  reward 
to  the  person  who  should  first  mount  the 
wall.  One  of  his  soldiers  had  seen  a 
Lydian  descend  for  his  helmet,  which 
bad  rolled  down  the  back  of  the  citadel. 
He  tried  to  ascend  there,  where  not  even 
a  sentinel  was  placed,  and  succeeded.. 
Afterwards  the  Persian  satrap,  or  com- 
mandant, resided  at  Sardis,  as  the  Em- 
peror did  at  Susa.  In  the  time  of  Darius 
the  Milesians  sailed  to  Ephesus,  and 
leaving  their  vesseb  at  Mount  Corissus, 
marched  up  by  the  river  Cayster,  and 
crossing  Mount  Tmolus,  surprised  the 
city,  except  the  fortress,  in  which  was  a 
numerous  garrison.  A  soldier  set  fire  to 
one  of  the  houses,  which  were  thatched, 
and  presently  the  town  was  in  flames. 
The  lonians  retreated  to  Tmolus,  and  in 
the  night  to  their  ships.  The  city  and 
fortress  surrendered  on  the  approach  of 
Alexander  after  the  battle  of  the  Grani- 
cus.  His  army  encamped  by  the  river 
Hermus,  which  was  twenty  stadia,  or  two 
miles  and  a  half  distant.  He  went  up  to 
the  citadel,  which  was  then  fortified  with 
a  triple  wall,  and  resolved  to  erect  in  it 
a  temple  and  altar  to  Jupiter  Olympus^ 
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OD  the  site  of  the  royal  palace  of  the 
Lydians.  Sardis  under  the  Romans  was 
a  large  city,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of 
its  neighbours  until  the  terrible  earth- 
quake which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  Caesar.  Magnesia  by  Sipylus, 
Philadelphia,  lAodicea,  Ephesus,  and 
several  other  cities,  partook  largely  in 
that  calamity,  but  this  place  suffered  pro- 
digiously, and  was  much  pitied.  The 
munificence  of  the  Emperor  was  nobly 
excited  to  repair  the  various  damages, 
and  Sardis  owed  its  recovery  to  Tiberius. 
The  Emperor  Julian  made  Chrysanthius, 
a  Sardian,  of  a  senatorial  family,  pontiff 
of  Lydia.  He  attempted  to  restore  the 
heathen  worship,  erecting  temporary  al- 
tars at  Sardis,  where  none  had  been  left, 
and  repairing  the  temples,  if  any  vestiges 
remained.  In  the  year  401,  the  Goths 
under  Tribigild  and  Caranas,  officers  in 
the  Roman  pay  who  had  revolted  firom 
the  Emperor  Arcadius,  plundered  the 
city.  In  the  subsequent  troubles  of  Asia 
the  natives  in  general  were  compelled  to 
retire  for  safety  to  the  hills  and  strong- 
holds. At  Sardis  they  permitted  the 
Turks,  on  an  incursion  of  the  Tartars  in 
1304,  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  citadel, 
separated  by  a  strong  wall  with  a  gate, 
and  afterwards  murdered,  them  in  their 
sleep. 

'*  The  site  of  this  once  noble  city  was 
now  green  and  flowery.  Coming  from 
the  east  we  had  the  ground-plot  of  the 
Theatre  at  some  distance  on  our  left 
hand,  with  a  small  brook  near  us  running 
before  it.  This  structure  was  on  a  brow 
which  unites  with  the  hill  of  the  citadel, 
and  was  called  Prion.  Some  pieces  of 
the  vault,  which  supported  seats  and 
completed  the  semicircle,  remain.  It  was 
on  this  side  the  effort  was  made  which 
gave  Antiochns  possession  of  Sardis.  An 
officer  had  observed  tliat  vultures  and 
birds  of  prey  gathered  there  about  the 
offals  and  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the 
hollow  by  the  besieged,  and  inferred  that 
the  wall,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  was  neglected  as  secure  from 
any  attempt.  He  scaled  it  with  a  reso- 
lute party>  while  Antiochus  called  off  the 


attention  both  of  his  own  army  and  of  the 
enemy  by  a  feint,  marching  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  attack  the  Persian  gate.  Two 
thousand  soldiers  rushed  in  at  the  gate 
opened  for  them,  and  took  their  post  at 
the  Theatre,  when  the  town  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt.  The  hill  on  which  the 
citadel  stood  appears  from  the  plain  to  be 
triangular.  It  is  sandy,  and  the  sides 
rough.  The  fortress  is  abandoned,  but 
has  a  double  wall,  as  in  1304,  froDting 
the  plain,  besides  outworks  in  ruins. 
The  eminence  affords  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  walls  are  two  or 
three  fragments  with  inscriptions.  Not 
far  from  the  west  end  is  the  celebrated 
river  Pactolus,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain behind,  and  once  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  the  market-place  of  Sardis  on 
its  way  to  the  Hermus,  bringing  down 
from  Tmolus  pieces  of  gold.  Herodotus 
observes  that  except  this  one  and  the 
barriers  of  Alyattes,  Lydia  was  not  re- 
markable for  wonders.  The  treasures  of 
Croesus  and  of  his  ancestors  were  colipct- 
ed  chiefly  from  the  Pactolus,  but  in  time 
that  source  failed." 

Sardis  was  one  of  the  first  cities  which 
embraced  Christianity.  It  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Apostle  St  John; 
and  some  have  thought  that  Clement,  the 
disciple  of  St  Paul,  and  the  third  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  at  one  time  its  bishop.  At 
the  Christian  era  Sardis  was  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Romans,  and  at  the  time 
when  it  received  the  Apocalyptic  epistle 
was  recovering  from  the  ruin  and  de- 
vastation occasioned  by  the  earthquake 
already  mentioned.  With  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  introduce 
tion  of  Christianity  into  Sardis  we  are 
unacquainted ;  the  planters  of  the  hith 
and  the  era  of  its  publication  are  un- 
known, and  no  notice  of  it  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  Apocalypse  has  been  pre- 
served. When  addressed  by  St  Joho,  its 
church  had  not  only  been  formed,  but 
the  Sardians  had  fallen  from  their  high 
estate  of  active  piety  into  a  decided 
spiritual  supineness,  and  some  consider- 
able time  may  be  allowed  for  the  pro- 
gress of  this  decleasion.    In  the  second 
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century  the  Sardian  church  was  go- 
verned by  Melito,  its  pious  and  learned 
bishop,  who  is  mentioned  by  8ome  of  the 
primitive  writers  as  a  prophet,  and  who 
rendered  many  important  services  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Polycrates  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  intimate  t^at  he  escaped  martyrdom : 
"  Melito,  who  lies  at  Sardis,- expecting 
the  Lord's  coming,  when  lie  shall  be 
raised  from  the  dead."  The  streets  of 
Sard  is  were  in  a  subsequent  century 
stained  with  Christian  blood  by  the  per- 
secuting fury  of  Nestorius.  Florentus, 
a  bishop  of  8ardis,  is  mentioned  in  the 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  In 
after  times  it  suifered  greatly  during  the 
calamities  which  Asia  Minor  was  des- 
tined to  encounter,  and  during  the  in- 
roads of  the  Tartars  and  Turks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  its 
predicted  punishment  for  its  apostacy 
came  upon  it  as  a  *'  thief  in  the  night.** 

The  site  of  the  once  proud  capital  of 
Lydia  is  at  present "  green  and  flowery," 
a  scene  of  desolation  and  desertion,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  mud  huts  which 
shelter  some  Turkish  herdsmen.  The 
little  miserable  village  of  Sart  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  city  where  Croesus  reign- 
ed, whose  wealth  is  alike  the  subject  of 
history  and  song.  **  Its  inhabitants," 
says  Van  Egmont,  '*  who  are  herdsmen, 
are  living  in  wretched  cottages  of  clay 
which  do  not  exceed  the  height  of  a  man. 
At  present  Sar'dis  has  not  a  single  Christ- 
ian among  its  inhabitants,  but  is  not  with- 
out a  Turkish  mosque,  the  portico  of 
which  is  adorned  with  antique  pillars ; 
indeed,  it  appears  not  to  be  a  Turkish 
work,  but  a  structure  of  the  Greeks." 
The  few  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood 
reside  in  a  little  village  called  Tatar- 
keuy,  about  three  miles  distant.  The 
village  of  Sart  and  its  vicinity,  however, 
can  boast  of  two  of  the  most  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity  in  Asia  Minor — ^the 
colossal  tumulus  of  Alyattes,  near  the 
lake  GygsBa,  and  the  vast  Ionic  temple 
of  Cybele,  on  the  bank  of  the  Pactolus. 
Here  also  is  a  theatre  connected  with  a 
stadium,  and  the  ruins  of  a  large  church, 


perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of.  Asia  of  which  there  are  any 
distinguishable  remains. 

SARID,  a  boundary  town  of  the  tribe 
of  2^bulun,  Josh.  xix.  10,  12. 

SCYTHOPOLIS,  a  name  of  Beth- 
SAN.     See  Bethsan. 

SEA,  a  name  applied  by  the  Hebrews 
to  any  great  collection  of  water,  either 
lakes  or  rivers.  Thus,  we  have  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  or  Tiberias,  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Sea  of  Jazer,  &c.;  and  the  Nile,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  are  often  so 
designated.  The  Great  Seoy  or  the 
Western  Sea^  or  the  Sea  of  the  PhiliS' 
tineSf  is  theMediterranean, which  stretches 
west  of  Judea.  This  Sea  is  sufficiently 
well  known.  It  divides  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor  from  Africa,  and  receives  its 
name  from  its  situation,  tit  medio  terrtBy 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  land.  The 
Mediterranean  Sea  is  about  two  thous- 
and miles  long,  between  four  and  five 
hundred  broad,  and  contains  about 
900,000  square  miles.  It  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules  at  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  with  the  Euxine  through  the 
^gean. 

SEA,  RED,  Yam  Stqth,  or  the  iS^ 
of  St^ht  lies  between  Arabia  on  the 
east,  and  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  on  the 
west,  and  is  in  length  about  1160  miles, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  1 500 
miles  from  north  to  south,  with  a  mean 
breadth  which  may  be  stated  at  120 
miles.  It  is  called  the  Sea  ofSuph  in 
the  Old  Testament,  or  the  Sea  of  Weeds, 
on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
algse  and  fuci,  and  perhaps  the  madre- 
pores and  coralline  substances,  anciently 
supposed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  found 
at  its  bottom  and  on  its  shores.  In  Scrip- 
ture language  the  Sea  is  also  designated 
the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea,  In  Greek 
and  Latin  geography  a  part  of  it  is  called 
the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis,  and  by  the  Arabi- 
ans it  is  tern^ed  the  western  end  of  the  sea 
of  Kolzum,  which  appears  to  have  some 
affinity  with  Qysma,  another  name  by 
which  one  of  its  inlets  was  formerly  dis- 
tinguished.   The  former  of  these  words  is 
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Arable,  the  latter  Greek,  and  as  both 
have  the  same  meaning,  and.  signify  dle- 
siruction^  H  is  conjectured  that  they  have 
some  reference  to  the  catastrophe  of 
Pharaoh's  army.  Pliny  says  that  the 
Red  Sea  obtained  its  designation  of /?«- 
brum  Mare^  in  Greek  Brythreth  irom  a 
king  called  Erythrus,  who  reigned  in 
Arabia ;  and  some  learned  men  contend 
that  this  Erythrus  is  no  other  than  Esau, 
or  Edom,  which  has  the  same  significa- 
tion in  Hebrew  as  Erythrus  has  in  Greek. 
Calmet,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that 
Edom  never  dwelt  either  on  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
Red  Sea.  He  argues  that  Edom's  habi- 
tation was  east  of  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
towards  Bozra,  and  he  therefore  infers 
that  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea  was  not 
given  to  this  gulf  till  after  the  descend- 
ants of  Esau  had  spread  themselves  from 
east  to  west  as  far  as  the  gulf.  Some 
authors,  among  whom  we  find  Bruce, 
think  it  derived  its  name  from  the  coral 
found  in  its  basin. 

As  the  Red  Sea  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  various  articles  in  the  present 
work,  the  observations  which  follow  are 
of  a  general  nature.  The  basin  of  this 
celebrated  gulf  is  for  the  most  part  deep 
and  rocky,  and  throughout  its  great  ex- 
tent it  does  not  receive  the  waters  of  a 
single  river.  The  western  coast  is  de- 
scribed as  bolder,  and  having  a  greater 
depth  of  water,  than  the  eastern.  The 
gulf  abounds  in  sunken  rocks,  sand- 
banks, and  small  islands,  together  with 
numerous  coral  reefis  which  render  the 
navigation  extremely  dangerous;  some 
of  these  coral  reefs  rise  above  the  water 
to  the  height  often  fathoms.  The  bottom 
is  covered  with  the  same  substance,  and 
with  marine  plants,  which  in  calm  wea- 
ther represent  so  many  submarine  forests 
and  verdant  meadows,  to  which  the  sea 
probably  owes  its  name  of  Yam  Suphy 
as  well  as  its  modem  Arab  designation 
of  Bahr  Sauf.  Burckhardt  informs  us 
that  the  coral  is  white  in  the  inlet  of 
Suez,  and  red  in  that  of  Akaba.  The  Red 
Sea  has  a  remarkably  beautiful  appear- 


ance, and  the  more  than  ordinary  pfaos- 
*  phorescence  of  its  waters  has  been  great- 
ly admired.  *'  The  coasts,**  says  a  recent 
traveller,  "  are  lined  with  coral,  some- 
times of  a  most  beautiful  construction, 
and  when  the  day  is  calm,  or  the  night 
is  dark  and  still,  the  mariner  might  tliink 
himself  transported  to  some  enchanted 
land,  the  water  is  so  clear,  the  corusca- 
tions of  ligBt  are  so  radiant,  and  the 
coral  beneath  so  extremely  ramified;  bnt 
the '  coasting  vessels  are  often  from  the 
same  cause '  in  extreme  danger,  and 
though  they  are  generally  furnished  with  a 
false  keel,  this  is  not  always  proof  against 
the  violent  strokes  they  have  to  bear.** 
The  R)ed  Sea  is  visited  by  a  few  Euro- 
pean vessels,  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
maintains  a  small  fleet  upon  it  for  the 
passage  and  protection  of  his  troops; 
but  the  vessels  of  the  bordering  countries 
are  seen  navigating  it  in  all  directions, 
filled  with  passengers,  and  laden  deep 
with  goods. 

The  width  of  the  Red  Sea  contracts 
towards  its  extremities,  and  at  its  month 
it  is  considerably  narrower  than  in  any 
other  part.     The  Gulf  is  entered  by  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which  does  not 
exceed  fourteen  miles  in  breadth,  besides 
which  it  is  divided  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  miles  from  the  Arabian  shore 
by  the  island  of  Perim,  and  the  high  land 
of  Africa  and  the  Peak  of  Azab  give  to 
the  shore  in  this  part  a  remarkably  bold 
appearance.     At  its  northern  extremity 
the  Red  Sea  separates  into  two  minor 
gulfs  or  inlets,  which  inclose  between 
them  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.    The  west- 
ern of  these  gulfs  is  called  the  Calf  of 
Suez,  anciently  Heroopolis ;  the  eastern- 
most is  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  or  Ailab, 
called  iGlanites  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, which  is  only  about  half  the  ex- 
tent of  the  other,  and  is  rendered  veiy 
dangerous  by  shoals  and  coral  reefs.  The 
ancient  and  modem  names  of  these  in- 
lets are  derived  from  towns  which  for- 
merly stood  or  now  stand  at  their  ex- 
tremities. It  was  the  western  gulf,  called 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  the  Israelites 
oassed  in  their  march  from  Egypt,  and  in 
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which  the  Egyptian  army  was  destroyed. 
This  inlet,  the  navigation  of  which  is 
much  safer  than  the  other,  is  about  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  in  length,  narrow- 
ing very  much  at  its  northern  extremity ; 
its  mean  depth  of  water  is  from  nine  to 
fourteen  fathoms,  with  a  sandy  bottom. 

There  are  many  indications  which  place 
it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Red  Sea  was 
formerly  much  more  extensive  and  deeper 
than  at  present.  Niebuhr  informs  us  that 
every  where  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  it  is 
evident  that  the  waters  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  one  of  the  most  certain  proofs 
of  this  fact  is,  that  those  towns  which 
were  formerly  mentioned  as  sea-ports  are 
now  considerably  inland,  which  is  parti-* 
cularly  the  case  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  where 
the  shore  is  unusually  low.  Musa,  which 
ancient  authors  mention  as  a  port  of  Ara- 
bia, is  now  some  leagues  distant  from  the 
sea;  near  Loheia  and  Djidda  are  large 
hills  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  shells 
and  coral  %vhich  are  now  found  in  the 
gulf;  and  Kolzum,  which  wa^  formerly  a 
sea-port,  is  now  nearly  a  mile  inland. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  soil  of  the 
isthmus  of  Seuz — ^the  neck  of  land  which 
connects  Asia  with  Africa — to  discoun- 
tenance  the  idea  that  the  Red  Sea  was  in 
remote  tinnes  originally  a  strait  uniting 
the  Mediterranean  with  .the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  that  the  isthmus  which  is  now  inter- 
posed between  the  two  seas  has  been 
formed  by  drifting  sands  from  the  adjoin- 
ing deserts. 

The  Red  Sea,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culty, danger,  and  tediousness  of  its  navi- 
gation, was  for  many  ages,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  principal  if  not  the  sole 
channel  of  communication  between  Egypt 
and  other  countries.  But  from  the  era  of 
the  discovery  now  mentioned  the  Red  Sea 
lost  its  commercial  importance,  and  its 
navigation  has  since  been  partial  and  re- 
stricted. 

SEA,  DEAD,  the  modern  name  of  a 
remarkable  lake  in  Palestine  which  covers 
the  guilty  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and 

^vo  others,  and  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Plain  or  Valley  of  Siddim,  the 


scene  of  that  awful  transaction,  Gen.  xiv. 
3..  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  always  so 
mentioned  as  to  appear  the  principal; 
Admah  and  Zeboiim  were  involved  in 
the  calamity,  and  Bela  was  the  only  one 
saved  to  afford  a  place  of  refuge  to  Lot, 
and  probably  it  was  the  least  important. 
This  lake  is  called  in  Scripture  by  the 
names  of  the  Salt  Sea,  Numb,  xxxiv.  3 ; 
Deut  iii.  17  ;  Josh.  xv.  5;  the  Sea  of  the 
PiaiUf  Deut.  iv.  49 ;  and  the  East  Sea^ 
Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Joel  ii.  20;  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lake  AsphaltiteSf  or  the  Bitumin- 
OILS  Lake.  The  modern  Arabs  designate 
it  the  Sea  of  Lot.  As  the  Jordan  before 
the  appalling  destruction  of  the  Plain  of 
Siddim  discharged  itself  in  the  same  place 
as  it  now  does,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lake 
which  then  existed  must  have  been  a  sub- 
terranean one  when  it  rose  to  hide  from 
the  sight  of  Heaven  those  guilty  cities 
by  its  waters — waters  which  are  alone 
among  all  the  waters  of  the  world. 

Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
and  received  tradition,  reckons  thirteen 
cities  of  the  Plain,  of  which  Sodom  was 
the  capital ;  and  he  adds,  that  they  were 
overthrown  by  a  violent  earthquake  oc- 
casioned by  subterraneous  fire  that  threw 
up  this  greslt  and  sulphureous  lake  which 
swallowed  up  all  the  cities.  The  appear- 
ances of  the  country  round  the  Dead  Sea 
corroborate  this  statement;  volcanic  erup- 
tions are  still  evident,  and  earthquakes 
are  frequent.  Volumes  of  smoke  are  often 
observed  to  rise  from  the  lake,  and  new 
crevices  are  found  on  its  margin.  The 
Plain  of  Siddim,  which  covered  the  lake 
in  its  subterraneous  state,  was  probably 
a  thick  crust  of  earth  sustained  by  the 
asphaltuSt  a  pitchy  bituminous  substance 
which  emerged  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  collected  during  a  long  course 
of  years  in  large  masses.  This  asphalt  us 
rises  on  the  lake  to  this  day,  floats  on  its 
surface,  and  occasionally  explodes.  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  Moses,  Gen. 
^\v.  10,  where  he  tells  us  that  the  Vale  of 
Siddim  was  full  of  slime  pits,  namely, 
bitumen  pits,  and  the  towns  must  have 
been  situated,  as  it  were,  upon  a  mine  of 
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combustible  matter.  Through  these  slime 
pits  the  bitumen  or  asphaltus  penetrated 
from  the  subterranean  waters,  and  this 
bitumen,  being  set  on  fire  by  lightning, 
burned ;  and  the  earth  by  which  it  was 
covered,  deprived  of  its  support,  sank 
in  the  waters,  and  the  present  lake  made 
its  appearance.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  cities  of  the 
Plain,  and  the  bituminous  substances 
with  which  the  place  adjudged  beyond 
dispute  to  be  their  site  abounds,  many  in- 
terpreters of  distinguished  reputation  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  does  not 
in  any  way-detract  from  the  supernatural 
character  of  this  awful  visitation,  to  con- 
clude that  the  Almighty  on  this  occasion 
employed  natural  agencies  in  destroying 
those  ancient  abodes  of  disgusting  crime. 
Moses,  indeed,  informs  us  that  "  the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  brimstone  and  fire 
froin  the  Lord  out  of  heaven,"  but  this  is 
merely  general;  the  Hebrew  historian 
does  not  give  a  minute  description  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  the  phrase  brimstone  and 
fire  may  with  equal  propriety  be  rendered 
burning  brimstone.  As  sulphur  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  it 
is  conceived  that  it  was  ignited  by  light- 
ning or  supernatural  fire,  and  detached 
and  poured  down  like  rain  upon  the  plain, 
where  it  kindled  the  bitumen  there,  and 
produced  a  combustion  and  explosion 
which  overwhelmed  the  cities,  and  com- 
pletely changed  the  character  of  the  place. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  even  adopting 
another  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  Dead 
Sea  originated  in  some  volcanic  eruption, 
or  great  convubion  of  the  earth.  There 
are  many  examples  of  a  similar  nature  in 
the  history  of  the  earth.  Land  has  been 
absorbed  and  replaced  by  water ;  entire 
islands  have  arisen  in  different  seas,  and 
some  have  disappeared.  In  1837  the 
bland  of  Juan  Fernandez,  celebrated  in 
the  well  known  history  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, and  where  his  original,  Alexander 
Selkirk,  resided  some  years,  sunk  into 
the  ocean* 

The  Dead  Sea  lies  in  the  south  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  is  of  an  irregular  oblong 
figure,  extending  generally  from  north  to 


south,  with  a  leaning  of  the  northem 
portion  inward,  which  gives  the  lake  the 
appearance  of  a  bow.  Its  dimensions  are 
variously  stated,  and  its  real  extent  is  not 
yet  ascertained,  as  no  traveller  appears 
to  have  measured  it.  The  statement  of 
Josephus  is  still  referred  to,  who  makes 
it  seventy- two  miles  long  by  eighteen 
broad;  but  this  must  be  taken  as  a  lai^e 
estimate,  many  modern  observers  being 
disposed  to  reduce  it  by  one-third  or  even 
one-half.  It  is  possible  that  the  dimen- 
sions have  become  more  contracted  than 
in  former  times,  but  nothing  beyond  ocu- 
lar impressions  has  hitherto  been  offered 
on  the  subject.  Diodorus  Siculus  affirms 
it  to  be  sixty 'two .  miles  long  and  seven 
and  a  half  broad ;  and  Pliny  calcubtes  it 
as  much  greater  than  even  Josephus,  for 
he  says  that  it  is  one  hundred  long  and 
twenty-five  broad  in  the  broadest  part ; 
Pococke  agrees  with  Diodorus;  Maundrell 
and  Dr  Clarke  with  Josephus ;  while  the 
Abbe  Mariti  maintains  that  it  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. Mr  Hardy  telb  us  that  **in  1818 
some  English  travellers  made  the  circuit 
of  the  lake,  and  by  their  account  it  is 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  in  circuit." 
Mr  Carne  mentions  a  gentleman  who 
«  travelled  completely  round  it,  but  the 
journey  was  a  very  tedious  and  expensive 
one,  as  it  occupied  several  weeks,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  strong  guard.  He 
made  no  disco  very  .**  He  adds,  <*  it  b 
strange  that  no  traveller  should  have 
thought  of  launching  a  boat  to  explore 
it,  the  only  way  which  promises  any  suc- 
cess." The  mountains  which  inclose  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  open  considerably 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and 
inclosing  it  on  the  east  and  west  sides — 
where  they  exhibit  some  frightful  preci- 
pices—approach again  at  the  southern 
extremity,  leaving  between  them  a  nar- 
row plain  which  is  continued  southward 
to  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
Jordan  deposits  its  waters  in  the  lake, 
and  the  Kedron,  Arnon,  and  Zaret,  rush 
down  the  mountains  in  torrents,  and  with 
other  streams  discharge  themselves  info 
it,  yet  the  lake  never  overflows ;  and  this 
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circumBtancehas  indaced  some  naturalists 
to  conjecture  that  there  is  a  subterraneous 
communication  between  it  and4he  Medi- 
terranean or  the  Red  Sea.  No  gulf  of  this 
kind,  howeter,  has  been  discovered,  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  an 
hypothesis,  for  it  has  been  proved  by 
accurate  calculations  that  evaporation  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  waters 
with  which  the  lake  is  supplied.  This 
evaporation  is  very  considerable,  and  fre- 
quently becomes  sensible  to  the  eye  by 
the  fogs  with  which  the  lake  is  covered  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  which  are  after- 
wards dispersed  by  the  heat. 

This  lake  has  been  called  the  Decid 
SeOf  not  merely  from  the  lifeless  and  stag- 
nant appearance  of  its  waters,  but  because, 
from  the  salt  vapours  exhaled  from  its 
surface,  no  vegetation  is  seen  along  its 
banks.     A  deadly  aspect  reigns  around 
this  lake,  and  it  may  be  literally  likened 
to  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death.  No 
human  beings  live  on  its  banks,  and  an 
awful  silence  universally  prevails.     On 
approaching  its  shores  all  traces  of  vege- 
tation cease,  and  the  ground  presents  an 
appearance  of  sand   incrusted   by  salt. 
All  travellers  appear  to  agree  that  the 
lake  rises  and  falls  at  certain  seasons. 
Josephus  alleges  that  it  changes  its  ap- 
pesLmnce  three  times  every  day,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays ;  he  also 
mentions  that  ships  were  on  it,  which 
shows  that  its  consuming  power  is  not  so 
great  as  some  have  imagined.     There  is 
seldom  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  wave 
breaking  on  the  shore,  and  its  whole  as- 
pect may  be  best  compared  to  an  im- 
mense sheet  of  ice  when  seen  through  a 
fog;  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
this  stillness  is  constant,  though  Tacitus 
states  that  "  the  wind  raises  no  waves 
there,"  as  it  has  sometimes  been  so  agi- 
tated as  to  deter  travellers  from  bathing. 
No  fish  are  to  be  found  in  its  waters,  and 
it  is  said  that  when  put  into  it  they  die. 
Shells  have  been  observed  on  the  shore, 
but  these  are  quite  common  in  all  parts 
of  Judea,  and  are  probably  brought  down 
by  the  Jordan  and  the  mountain  streams. 
There  are  many,  scenes  of  desolation  >ii 


the  Holy  Land,  but  the  Dead  Sea  sur- 
passes them  all.  "  Whoever  hath  seen 
it,"  says  Mr  Came,  "  will  ever  after  have 
its  aspect  impressed  on  hb  memory ;  it  is, 
in  truth,  a  gloomy  and  fearful  spectacle. 
The  precipices  in  general  descend  abruptly 
into  the  lake,  and  on  account  of  their 
height  it  is  seldom  agitated  by  the  winds. 
It  shores  are  not  visited  by  any  footsteps 
save  those  of  the  wild  Arab,  and  he  holds 
it  in  superstitious  dread.  On  some  parts 
of  the  rocks  there  is  a  thick  sulphureous 
incrustation,  which  appears  foreign  to  their 
substance,  and  in  their  steep  descents  there 
are  several  deep  caverns,  where  the  be- 
nighted Bedouin  sometimes  finds  a  home. 
The  mountains  of  the  Judean  side  are  lower 
than  those  of  the  Arabian,  and  of  a  lighter 
colour ;  the  latter  chain  at  its  southern 
extremity  is  said  to  consist  of  dark  gra- 
nite, and  is  of  various  colours.  The  hills 
which  branch  off  from  the  western  end 
a^e  composed  <of  white  chalk ;  bitumen 
abounds  most  on  the  opposite  shore. — 
Some  stunted  shrubs  and  patches  of 
grass,  a  mere  mockery  of  verdure,  are 
scattered  on  the  withered  soil,  near  the 
rocks. — However  vivid  the  feelings  are 
on  arriving  at  its  shores,  these  subside 
after  a  time  into  languor  and  uneasiness, 
and  we  long,  if  it  were  possible,  to  see  a 
tempest  waken  its  bosom,  to  give  sound 
and  life  to  the  scene." 

The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  in- 
tensely salt,  and  the  soil  around  is  deeply 
impregnated  with  saline  matter.  It  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  that  no  wild 
animals  resort  thither  for  food  or  drink, 
nor  are  flocks  or  herds  led  to  its  shores. 
The  absence  of  fish,  also,  for  those 
carried  down  by  the  Jordan  instantly 
die,  prevents  even  the  resort  of  those 
waterfowl,  the  presence  of  which  gives 
animation  to  lakes  less  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced, and  altogether,  the  aspect  of 
nature  in  this  region  is  dull,  cheerless, 
and  depressing.  Viewed  from  a  distance, 
the  Dead  Sea  has  rather  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, its  waters  reposing  quietly  un- 
der an  Asiatic  sun,  with  the  mountains 
of  Arabia  in  the  back- ground;  but  when 
the  traveller  approaches  he  soon  discovers 
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the  deception.  The  water  of  the  Dead 
Sear  like  that  of  the  ocean^  is  of  a  dark 
blue  colour,  shaded  with  green,  according 
as  the  light  falls  upon  it,  and  perfectly 
clear  ;  it  is  much  salter  than  sea  water, 
and  has  also  an  unpleasant  bitterness. 
Kirwan  observes,  in  his  <*  Analysis  of 
Mineral  Waters,"  that  the  heaviest  water 
of  which  he  has  met  with  any  account 
is  that  of  this  lake.  Mr  Rae  Wilson  in* 
forms  us  that,  '*  although  its  taste  is  more 
disagreeable,  the  smell  approaches  to 
that  of  Harrowgate,,and  is  also  not  un* 
like  bilge  water."  Some  of  the  water 
has  been  bottled,  and  brought  by  different 
travellers  to  Europe,  and  subjected  to 
analysis.  Lavoisier  -found  that  100  lbs. 
of  the  water  contained  45  lbs.  6  oz.  of 
salt,  which  is  rather  greater  than  the  pro- 
portion obtained  by  the  accurate  results 
of  Dr  Marcet,  from  a  portion  submitted 
to  hb  examination,  the  principal  results 
of  which  are  given  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1807.  It  was  perfectly 
transparent,  and  deposited  no  crystals 
when  left  standing  in  a  close  vessel ;  its 
taste  was  saline,  bitter,  and  pungent.  It 
is  not  unlikely*  however,  that  the  quan- 
tities of  the  water  may  be  somewhat  dif* 
ferent  in  various  parts  of  the  lake  and  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  which  may 
account  for  the  differences  in  the  analysis, 
and  in  the  reports  of  travellers. 

A  lake  such  as  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a 
region  such  as  the  country  along  its 
shores,  were  not  likely  to  escape  the  ex- 
aggerations of  travellers,  and  a  tendency 
to  this  characterizes  all  the  older  narra- 
tives respecting  its  nature,  properties, 
and  appearance.  It  was  long  alleged  that 
no  birds  could  fly  over  it  without  being 
suffocated.  The  lake  being  at  certain 
seasons  covered  with  a  dense  mist,  which 
is  dissipated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it 
came  to  be  said  and  believed  that  black 
and  sulphureous  exhalations  were  con- 
stantly rising  destructive  to  animal  life; 
and  it  was  added,  that  these  exhalations 
struck  dead  any  birds  that  attempted  to 
fly  across.  This  notion  is  now  exploded, 
and  must  have  originated  from  the  rare 
appearance  of  birds  in  consequence  of 


the  saltoess  of  the  water  and  the  ab9enoe 
of  flsh.  Maundrell  saw  several  birds  fly* 
ing  about"*  and  over  the  lake,  without 
any  visible  harm,  and  he  even  suspects 
that  the  tradition  which  reports  that  no 
animals  can  live  in  these  waters  is  erro- 
neous, as  he  observed  among  the  pebbles 
on  the  shore  two  or  three  shells  of  fish 
resembling  oyster  shells,  which  were  cast 
up  by  the  waves ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  fish.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  swallows  dipping  for  the  water  neces- 
sary to  build  their  nests.  On  this  head 
Heyman  and  Van  Egmont  made  a  de- 
cided experiment.  They%  carried  two 
sparrows  to  the  shore,  and  having  de- 
prived them  of  some  of  the  wing  feathers, 
after  a  short  flight  both  fell  into  or  rather 
on  the  sea,  but  so  far  from  being  suffo- 
cated they  got  out  uninjured.  '*  In  this 
solitude,"  says  Mr  Rae  Wilson,  <*  I  de- 
rived something  like  an  emotion  of  plea- 
sure, from  the  sight  of  a  hawk  which 
passed  over  the  low  unnavigated  waters 
— an  incident  in  itself  doubly  pleasing, 
since  it  not  only  broke  the  course  of  those 
distressing  feelings  which  are  forced  on 
a  traveller  by  such  awful  vestiges  of  Di- 
vine indignation."  Mr  Came  assures  us 
that  no  unpleasant  effluvia  are  p^ceptive 
around  it,  and  birds  are  seen  occasionally 
flying  across.  Mr  Hardy  says  that  he 
*'  saw  several  birds  skimming  its  sur&oe 
with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  in  any 
other  place ;"  and  Captains  Irby  and  Man- 
gles saw  a  pair  of  Egyptian  geese  and  a 
flight  of  pigeons  pass  over  the  lake.  Mr 
Rae  Wilson  saw  locusts  both  living  and 
dead,  some  of  which  were  of  enormous 
length ;  he  brought  one  of  them  with  him, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  Hunterian  Mu- 
seum in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

As  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
heavier  than  that  of  the  ocean,  it  neces- 
sarily has  greater  strength  to  support 
foreign  bodies  on  its  surface,  and  this 
has  probably  originated  the  idea  that  no- 
thing can  sink  in  it.  Josephus  relates 
that  the  most  weighty  things  thrown  into 
it  will  not  sink,  and  that  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  to  try  its  strength,  caused 
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certain  men  who  could  not  swim  to  be 
thrown  in  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them,  and  they  floated  on  its  surface ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  dispute,  as 
some  travellers  have  done,  an  experiment 
like  this,  which  might  be  attended  with 
the  same  results  in  common  sea-water. 
It  is,  however,  admitted  by  most  travel- 
lers that  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  have 
an  unusual  force  in  sustaining  bodies  in 
swimming,  and  even  without  swimming; 
and  those  who  have  bathed  in  the  lake 
have,on  coming  out,  found  the  water  which 
adlveres  to  the  skin  feel  thick  and  clammy, 
and  to  evaporate  slowly,  leaving  a  thin 
crust  of  salt  upon  the  person.  Maundrell 
informs  us  that  during  the  time  he  was 
in  the  water  he  found  himself  borne  up  in 
swimming  **  with  uncommon  force,  but 
as  to  the  relation  of  some  authors  that 
men  wading  into  it  were  buoyed  up  to 
the  top  as  soon  as  they  go  as  deep  as  the 
navel,  he  found  upon  experiment  not  true." 
A  recent  traveller  also  gives  us  his  obser- 
vations on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Dead  Sea.  '*  The  water  was 
so  buoyant  that  in  swimming  we  had 
great  difficulty  to  keep  our  legs  under  it, 
and  I  had  to  hold  my  head  back  like  a 
sphynx  in  order  to  breathe.  It  was  so 
dense  that  we  could  not  swim  to  any  dis- 
tance without  using  great  exertion.  We 
could  remain  in  the  water  without  the 
least  action,  and  did  not  sink.  I  could 
not  dive,  though  more  expert  swimmers 
might  perhaps  succeed.  The  taste  is 
most  nauseous,  and  in  parts  where  my 
skin  was  excoriated  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  the  smart  was  excessive.  The  skin 
had  an  uncomfortable  sensation  for  seve- 
ral days  after,  and  it  required  an  immen- 
sity of  soap  and  water  to  free  us  from  the 
particles  we  had  imbibed." 

It  has  long  been  asserted  that  the  ruins 
of  the  cities  of  the  Plain  have  been  re- 
cognised in  this  lake  at  certain  times. 
Maundrell,  who  is  by  no  means  a  credu- 
lous traveller,  says  on  this  subject — 
**  Being  desirous  to  see  the  remains,  if 
any  there  were,  of  those  cities  anciently 
situated  in  this  place,  and  made  so  dread- 
All  an  example  of  the  Divine  vengeance, 


I  diligently  surveyed  the  waters  as  far  as 
my  eye  could  reach,  but  neither  could  I 
discern  any  heaps  of  ruins,  nor  any  smoke 
ascending  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
as  is  usually  described  in  the  writings  and 
maps  of  geographers.  But  yet  I  must 
not  omit  what  was  confidently  attested  to 
me  by  the  Father  Guardian  and  Procura- 
tor of  Jerusalem,  both  men  in  years  and 
seemingly  not  destitute  of  sense  and  pro- 
bity, namely,  that  they  had  once  actually 
seen  one  of  those  ruins — ^that  it  was  so 
near  the  shore,  and  the  waters  so  shallow 
at  the  time,  that  they,  together  with  some 
Frenchmen,  went  to  it,  and  found  tliere 
several  pillars  and  other  fragments  of 
buildings.  The  cause  of  our  being  de- 
prived of  this  sight  was,  I  suppose,  the 
"height  of  the  water."  Mr  Carne  observes 
— **  The  Superior  of  St  Saba  related  that 
the  people  of  the  country,  who  had  crossed 
it  on  camels  in  the  shallower  parts  near 
the  southern  extremity,  had  declared  to 
him  that  they  had  seen  the  remains  of 
walls  and  other  parts  of  buildings  beneath 
the  waters  This  is  an  old  tale,  although 
the  waters  have  the  property  of  encrust- 
ing and  preserving  most  substances.** 
Josephus  asserts  that  in  his  time  the  ruins 
were  to  be  seen,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
them  as  sixty  furlongs  in  compass,  and 
visible  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But 
the  supposition  is  now  given  up,  and  all 
travellers  agree  in  thinking  it  erroneous. 
It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  modern 
travellers  of  respectability  should  have 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  look  nar- 
rowly for  walls  and  pillars  under  the 
waters,  not  to  mention  the  extreme  ere- 
dulity  of  those  who  have  even  fancied 
they  had  seen  them.  The  cities  of  the 
Plain  were  probably  small  towns  built 
with  mud  and  bricks,  without  any  pillars, 
except  wooden  ones,  and  their  submer- 
sion would  soon  convert  them  int(f  heaps 
of  rubbish,  besides  the  previous  overthrow 
and  burning  they  had  experienced.  If, 
however,  this  lake  were  navigated,  future 
travellers  would  make  many  interesting 
discoveries.  A  mere  visit  to  its  shores 
is  of  little  importance,  and  it  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  explored  in  boats. 
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Josephus  informs  ua  in  direct  terms 
that  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's 
wife  was  transformed  existed  in  his  time, 
and  that  he  had  examined  it  himself.  He 
does  not  indeed  describe  the  spot  very 
minutely  where  the  transformation  waA  ef- 
fected; but  as  Lot  fled  with  his  daughters 
towards  the  town  of  Zoar,  the  calamity 
must  have^  befallen  her  in  the  district 
adjoining  that  city.  **  Its  remote  situa- 
tion," says  the  author  of  Letters  from 
Palestine,  ^'  at  the  southermost  point  of 
the  lake,  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
dangerous  divisions  of  Arabia,  renders 
any  research  in  such  a  quarter  at  present 
impracticable;  but  there  is  surely  nothing 
irrational  in  the  idea  that  a  human  crea- 
ture, when  struck  by  lightning,  and  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  torpor,  might  be  so 
completely  encrusted  and  wrapped  round 
with  the  sulphureous  matter,  as  to  be  in- 
durated into  a  substance  as  hard  as  stone, 
and  assume  the  appearance  of  a  pillar  or 
statue.*"  Maundrell  was  pointed  out  a 
similar  locality,  but  "  neither,**  says  he, 
**  would  the  present  occasion  permit  us 
to  go  and  examine  the  truth  of  this  rela- 
tion, nor,  had  the  opportunity  served, 
could  we  have  faith  enough  in  their  re- 
port to  induce  us  to  go  on  such  an 
errand."  Moses  informs  us  that  Lot's 
wife  <*  looked  back  from  behind  him,  and 
she  became  a  pillar  of  salt."  But  this 
text  does  not  justify  the  common  notion 
that  she  actually  became  a  statue  of  rock 
salt,  for  the  word  rendered  j9i7/ar  denotes 
generally  any  fixed  object,  and  the  word 
rendered  salt  denotes  also  bitumen.  It 
would  therefore  imply  that  the  woman  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  encroaching  com- 
bustible matter,  which  formed  a  mound 
over  her,  and  fixed  her  where  she  stood. 
Lot's  camels  and  flocks  were  before,  and 
she  was  behind  her  husband,  according 
to  a  custom  still  prevalent  in  the  East, 
where  no  woman  goes  before  or  beside 
him.  Mr  Robarts  informs  us,  in  hb 
*'  Oriental  Illustrations,"  that  it  is  con- 
sidered extremely  unfortunate  in  Hin- 
dostan  for  men  or  women  to  look  back 
when  they  leave  their  house.  The  piliar 
ofgaltf  into  which  Lot's  wife  is  alleged  to 


have  been  transformed,  is  one  of  those 
wonders  for  which  travellers  have  anxi- 
ously sought  in  this  desolate  region,  and 
masses  of  salt  have  been  shown  them,  hot 
all  in  such  diflerent  situations  as  to  sboir 
that  the  natives  were  imposing  on  them 
for  the  sake  of  money. 

The  idea  of  the  a^ies  ofSodom^  which 
are  alleged  to  grow  at  the  Dead  Sea,  b 
also  exploded — those  apples,  beanUfbl 
without,  but  dust  and  ashes  within,  which 
grow,  as  Milton  expresses  it,  **  near  that 
bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed.* 
Maundrell  informs  us  that  he  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  them,  nor  was  there  any  tree 
to  be  seen  near  the  lake  from  which  such 
a  kind  of  fruit  might  be  ^pected.  More 
recent  travellers  give  a  similar  testimony. 
"  A  fruit  possessing  such  singular  pro- 
perties," says  an  author  already  cited, 
**  would  naturally  engage  the  attention  of 
every  traveller  who  visited  these  regions, 
yet  amongst  the  various  writers  who  have 
noticed  its  existence,  scarcely  any  two 
agree  in  the  description ;  and  some  au- 
thors appear  inclined  to  treat  the  whole 
account  as  fabulous,  or  at  most  to  consi- 
der it  as  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  deceptive  pleasures  of  the  world.  I 
own  I  looked  for  these  apples  with  un- 
usual avidity,  and  after  making  a  proper 
deduction  for  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of 
Tacitus  and  Josephus,  I  am  willing  to 
fancy  that  I  discovered  the  peculiar  fruit 
mentioned  by  these  writers.  They  grow 
in  clusters  on  a  shrub  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  small 
apricot ;  the  colour  is  a  bright  yellow, 
which,  contrasting  with  the  delicate  ver- 
dure of  the  foliage,  seemed  like  the  union 
of  gold  with  emeralds.  Possibly  when 
ripe  they  may  crumble  into  dust  upon 
any  violent  pressure,  but  those  which  I 
gathered  did  not  retain  the  slightest 
mark  of  any  indenture  upon  the  touch. 
I  found  them  in  a  thicket  of  brush-wood, 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  plain 
of  Jericho." 

Chateaubriand  speaks  of  a  **  dismal 
sound  proceeding  fi^m  this  kke  of  death 
like  the  stifled  clamour  of  a  people  en- 
gulphed  in  its  waters."     This  is  another 
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statement  completely  erroneous.  Most 
of  the  exaggerations  and  marvellous  sto- 
ries respecting  the  Dead  Sea  doubtless 
originated  from  the  circumstance  that  no 
similar  lake  was  known  to  ancient  writers 
and  modern  travellers,  with  the  exception 
of  Ourmah  in  the  north  of  Persia,  which 
contains  no  trace  of  animal  life  on  ac- 
count of  the  saitness  of  its  waters.  It  is 
said  to  exhibit  a  very  striking  analogy 
to  the  Dead  Sea  in  many  of  its  princi- 
pal features,  nor  is  there  any  very  consi- 
derable difference  of  dimension  between 
them ;  but  the  solemnity  peculiar  to  the 
character  of  the  latter,  as  a  monument 
of  the  Divine  anger  against  a  sinful  people, 
can  never  be  diminished  by  the  know- 
ledge that  there  are  other  lakes  similar 
to  it  in  outline  and  appearance. 

The  bitumen  which  floats  upon  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  arises 
from  its  borders  or  its  bottom,  does  not 
communicate  to  it  any  quality.  This 
bitumen  is  said  to  be  thrown  up  in  great 
quantities,  and  was  much  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  the  purpose  of  embalming. 
Maundrell  says  that  there  was  none  in 
the  place  where  he  happened  to  be,  but 
that  it  is  gathered  on  the  mountains  on 
both  sides  in  great  plenty.  ^Pococke, 
however,  observed  it  floating  on  the  sur- 
face, and  after  an  agitation  of  the  water  it 
is  found  on  the  shore,  where  it  is  gathered 
by  the  Arabs  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
it  to  the  same  use  as  common  pitch. 
This  bitumen  is  described  as  resembling 
pitch,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
it  except  by  its  sulphureous  and  fcetid 
smell,  occasioned  either  by  friction  or  by 
setting  it  on  fire.  It  has  been  confounded 
with  a  blackish  combustible  stone,  some- 
times called  Moses*  Stone,  thrown  on  the 
shore,  which  when  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle  soon  ignites,  and  emits  an  intoler- 
able stench;  this  stone  also  receives  a 
polish  like  white  alabaster,  and  can  be 
used  for  paving.  Pococke  observes  that 
these  stones  are  sometimes  found  about 
two  or  three  leagues  from  the  shore, 
and  he  supposes  that  a  stratum  of  this 
kind  of  stone  under  the  lake  is  probably 
one  part  of  the  matter  which  feeds  the 


subterraneous  fire,  and  causes  the  ebul- 
lition of  the  bitumen.   As  to  the  bitumen, 
we  are  farther  informed  by  Shaw  that  he 
was  assured  it  is  raised  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  in  large  hemispheres,  which, 
as  soon  as  they  touch  the  surface,  and  are 
acted  upon  by  the  external  air,  burst  at 
once  with  a  great  smoke,  and  d'lsperse 
themselves  into  a  thousand  pieces.     He 
adds  that  this  only  happens   near  the 
shore,  and  that  in  greater  depths  these 
eruptions  are  supposed  to  discover  them- 
selves in  the  columns  of  smoke  which  are 
occasionally  observed  rising  from  the 
lake.   Great  quantities  of  bitumen  appear 
floating  on  the  surface,  which  are  driven 
by  the  winds   to  the  south   and   west 
banks.     Strabo  informs  us  that  a  solid 
mass,  sometimes  extending  to  three  acres 
in  size,  and  resembling  a  kind  of  island, 
rose  on  the  surface  every  year.  •  Its  rising 
was  indicated  by  peculiar  sounds,  but  at 
present  it  appears  like  great  lumps  of 
floating  earth,  which  are  collected  by  the 
Arabs,  who  divide  it  with  the  governor  of 
Damascus.     Sulphur  is  also  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Mines  of  fossil 
salt  are  found  in  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains which  extend   along  the  western 
shore,  and  these  have  from  time  imme- 
morial furnished  supplies  of  that  useful 
article  to  the  Arabs,  and  even  to  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Arabs,  moreover,  furnish  them- 
selves with  large  quantities  of  salt  by 
digging  pits  about  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
filling  them  with  water,  and  leaving  it  to 
be  crystallized  by  the  sun.     Some  have 
ascribed  the  saltness  of  the  lake  to  these 
fossil  remains. 

It  has  been  contended  by  various 
writers  that  the  sulphur  and  fire,  are  ac- 
cidental, and  not  original  ingredients, 
which  remained  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Plain,  and  they  contend  that  this  not 
only  agrees  with  the  Mosaic  account  li- 
terally understood,  but  is  supported  by 
considering  that  the  previous  presence  of 
sulphur  and  salt  in  the  soil,  which  always 
create  sterility,  is  incompatible  with  the 
original  fertility  which  Moses  ascribes  to 
this  district,  while  the  existence  of  bitu- 
men, which  the  sacred  writer  expressly 
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mentions — the  *'  slime  pits''  of  which  the 
Vale  of  Siddim'was  full,  harmonises  with 
his  otber  statement,  bitumen  being  usually 
found  in  abundance  in  the  richest  soils. 
There  is  much  probability  in  this  arga« 
ment,  and  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  of 
the  preceding  observations.     Mosea'tdb 
us  that  <'  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  was  well 
watered  every  where,  before  the  Lord 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  even  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of 
Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar,"  Gen. 
xiii.  10.     This  was  the  Vale  ol'  Siddim, 
highly  adapted  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle, 
and  for  that  reason  it  was  chosen  by  Lot 
in  preference  to  any  other  part  of  the 
country.     Tet  this  is  the  region  so  well 
described  by  Moses,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  appalling  scene  to 
which  he  alludes : — **  The  strangers  who 
shall  come  from  a 'far  land  shall  say,  when 
they  see  the  plagues  of  that  land,  and  the 
sicknesses   which    the   Lord   hath  laid 
upon  it,  and  that  the  whole  land  thereof  is 
brimfltone,  and  salt,  and  burning,  that  it 
is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass 
groweth  thereon,  like  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom    and    Gomorrah,    Admah    and 
Zeboim,  which  the  Lord  overthrew  in 
his  anger  and  in  his  wrath  ;  even  all  na- 
tions shall  say.  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord 
done  this  unto  the  land  ?    What  meaneth 
the  heat  of  this  great  anger?,  Then  men 
shall  say.  Because  they  have  fbrsaken  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  God  of  their  fa- 
thers," Deut.  xxiz.  22-25.    And  what 
associations  are  connected  with  the  site 
of  this  lake  of  death,  its  shores,  neigh- 
bouring plains,  and  the  river  Jordan, 
discharging  into    it   daily  some   thou- 
sands of  tons  of  water — which  are  lost  in 
the  waters  of  oblivion — the  Dead  Sea? 
That  sea  reminds  the  spectator  of  the 
visits  of  the  angels  to  Abraham  and  to 
Lot,  and  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  Plain,  the   sites  of  which  it   now 
covers.    "  The  hills  to  the  west,"  says 
an   eye-witness,  meditating  in  the  Plain 
of  Jordan,  "  include  Nebo,   Peor,   and 
Pisgah,    and    it   is  impossible   to  look 
at  them  without  thinking  of  the  wan- 
derings of  the   Israelites,   the  altars  of 


Balak,  the  prophecies  of  BaJaam,  and 
the  death  of  Moses.     The  river  Jordan 
told  us  of  the  dividing  of  its  waters  by 
Joshua,  Elijah,  and  Elisha,  the  passage 
of  the  Israelites,  the  cure  of  Naaman,  the 
baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  preaching  of 
St  John.     Upon  the  near  bank  was  Gil- 
gal,  where  Joshua  set  up  the  twelve  atones, 
the  Children  of  Israel  were  the  second 
time  circumcised,  the  manna  ceased,  and 
the  people  first  ate  the  old  com  of  the 
land.-    Here,  too,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges  came  up  to 
speak  unto  the  Children  of  Israel,  and 
they  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept,  and 
to  this  place  Samuel  came  from  year  to 
year  that  he  might  hold  the  annual  assise 
of  justice.     In  the  plain  the  Patriarchs 
had  pitched  their  tents,  the  battle  of  the 
four  kings  against  five  was  fought  in 
which  Lot  was  taken  prisoner.     David 
smote  18,000  of  the  Edomites,  Amaziah 
slew  10,000  of  the  same  people,  and  Ze- 
dekiah  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  princes 
of  Babylon.    Near  the  miserable  village 
that  presented  itself  the  walls  of  Jericho 
had  fallen  down  at  the  noise  of  the  voices 
of  the  people  and  the  trumpets  of  the 
priests ;  there  was  a  school  of  the  pro- 
phets.; EHjah  and  Elisha  performed  many 
miracles j;  Zaccheus  entertained  our  Sa- 
viour i  and  Bartimeus  was  restored  to 
sight.    It  could  not  be  far  distant  fiiom 
us  that  Elisha  was  ploughing  with  twelve 
yoke  of  oxen  when  he  was  anointed  Pro- 
phet by  Elijah  at  the  command  of  God. 
Towards  the  north  were  memorials  of  the 
cities  of  Gibeon,  the  siege  of  Ai,  the  sin 
and  punishment  of  Achan,  and  the  feed- 
ing of  Elijah  by  the  ravens  near  the  brook 
Cherith.     To  the  mountains  at  the  east 
it  is  supposed  that  Jesus  was  led  up  of 
the  Spirit  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil, 
and  that  it  was  from  the  nearest  summit 
that  Satan  showed  '  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them.'     The 
sky  above  us  was  not  without  its  share 
of  interest,  as  thence  was  the  translation 
of  Elijah  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire, 
and  it  was  in  the  same  expanse  that  the 
heavens  were  opened,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  like  a  dove^   lighting 
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upon  Jesus,  and  loy-  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying,  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  ever  well  pleased/" 

SECACAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Jadah,  Josh.  xv.  60. 

SEIR,  a  moontain  range  which,  under 
the  modem  names  of  Djebal,  Shera,  and 
Hasma,  extends  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  Seir  the 
Horite  and  his  posterity  first  dwelt,  and 
of  which  the  descendants  of  Esau  pos- 
sessed themselves,  after  making  war 
against  and  destroying  the  Horites,  Gren. 
xxxii.  3  ;  xxxiii.  14 ;  xxxvi.  21-30. 
Mount  Hor  forms  part  of  Seir,  and  was 
the  only  elevation  which  retained  its  ori- 
giual  name.  A  valley  extends  in  the 
same  direction  as  these  mountains,  on 
which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the 
continual  channel  of  the  Jordan  before 
its  waters  were  lost  in  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  mountains  of  Seir  rise  abruptly 
from  this  valley,  which  appears  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  ancients.  These 
mountains  form  a  plain  to  the  eastward 
which  is  much  more  elevated  than  the 
level  of  the  valley  on  the  west  side 
of  them,  and  consequently  the  hills  ap- 
pear with  diminished  importance  when 
viewed  from  the  eastern  or  upper  plain, 
which  terminates  to  the  south  by  a  steep 
rocky  descent,  at  the  base  of  which  be- 
gins the  desert  of  Nedjed.  Burckhardt 
conjectures  that  it  was  to  a  part  of  this 
upper  plain,  and  to  the  mountains  which 
constitute  its  western  limit,  that  the  an- 
cients gave  the  name  of  Arabia  Petrsea, 
the  designation,  however,  being  extend- 
ed northward  to  include  the  eastern  plain 
with  the  mountains  which  form  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  Palestine,  as  hr  north  as 
the  Jabbok.     See  £dom. 

SEIR,  a  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Judah  and  Dan,  Josh.  xv.  10. 

SEIR  AT H,  a  place  thought  to  be  near 
Bethel  or  Gilgal,  Judges  iii.  26. 

SELAH,/Aeroc^otherwiseJoKTHB£L, 
is  admitted  to  be  the  celebrated  city  of 
Petra,  the  metropolis  of  the  Nabathaean 
Edoraites  in  Arabia  Petraea,  which  Ama- 
»iah,  king  of  Judah,  "  took   by  war," 


2  Kings  xiv.  7*  Amaziah,  being  on  his 
march  against  the  capital  of  Edom,  the 
Edomites  met  him  and  gave  him  battle 
in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  where  he  defeated 
them,  and  continued  his  march  to  Selah, 
which  he  took,  and  called  it  Joktheel. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  with 
respect  to  the  identity  of  the  capital  of 
Edom,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Valley 
of  Salt  was  the  saline  and  sandy  plain  to 
the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  pre- 
ceding article  oi^  Seir,  the  valley  is  men- 
tioned which  extends  from  that  Sea  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  In  addition  to  what 
is  there  stated,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  travellers  who  have  carefully 
examined  the  localities  of  that  region, 
the  reader  will  suppose,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  the  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea  in 
which  its  southern  extremity  terminates, 
this  long  valley  interrupted  by  a  sandy 
cliff  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  which 
runs  across  it,  and  forms  a  southern 
margin  for  the  sea  when  its  waters  are 
at  the  greatest  height.  South  of  this 
sandy  cliff  the  valley  extends  without 
farther  interruption  till  it  reaches  the 
inlet  Gulf  of  Akaba  in  tlie  Red  Sea. 
This  part  of  the  valley  between  the 
sandy  cliff  now  mentioned  and  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  broad  eastern  margin 
of  the  southern  bay,  is  the  Valley  of  Salt 
noticed  in  the  Scriptures.  Captains  Irby 
and  Mangles  traversed  this  plain,  enter- 
ing it  by  the  very  road  from  Jerusalem 
and  Hebron  which  must  have  been  taken 
by  the  army  of  the  king  of  Judah.  Af\er 
descending  from  the  hill  they  say,  **  We 
entered  the  great  plain  at  the  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  had  few  bushes,  and  afterwards 
found  the  soil  sandy  and  perfectly  barren. 
On  our  right  we  had  a  continued  hill  of 
sandy  soil,  running  in  a  south-east  and 
north-west  direction  towards  the  middle 
of  the  plain."  They  halted  for  the  night 
in  a  ravine  at  the  side  of  this  hill,  and 
collected  a  quantity  of  wood  which  the 
Dead  Sea  had  thrown  up  at  high  water 
mark,  and  endeavoured  to  kindle  a  fire 
to  bake  bread,  as  they  had  flour ;  but 
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tbey  found  the  wood  so  impregnated 
with  salt  that  all  their  efforts  were  uii« 
availing.  This  circumstance  of  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea  being  occasionally 
strewed  with  .wood  is  confirmed  by  the 
observation  of  another  traveller,  who  saw 
numerous  logs  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  which  he  says  were  brought  down 
by  the  Jordan.  "  We  found/'  continue 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  *<  exclusive 
of  the  saline  appearance  lefl  by  the  re- 
tiring of  the  waters,  several  large  frag- 
ments of  clear  rock-salt  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  on  examining  the  hill  we 
found  it  composed  partly  of  salt  and 
partly  of  hardened  sand.  In  many  in- 
stances the  salt  was  hanging  from  cliffs 
in  clear  perpendicular  points  like  icicles, 
and  we  observed  numerous  strata  of  that 
materia],  of  considerable  thickness,  hav- 
ing very  little  sand  mixed  with  it.  Strabo 
mentions  that  '  to  the  southward  of  the 
Dead  Sea  there  are  towns  and  cities 
built  entirely  of  salt ;'  and  although  such 
an  account  seems  strange,  yet  when  we 
contemplated  the  scene  before  us  it  did 
not  seem  very  improbable.  The  torrents 
during  the  rainy  season  had  brought 
down  immense  masses  of  salt;  and  we  ob- 
served that  the  strata  were  generally  in 
perpendicular  lines."  The  cliffs  here  men- 
tioned are  not  the  same  as  those  sandy  cliffs 
crossing  the  valley  more  to  the  south; 
but  are  those  which  form  the  southern 
expansion  of  that  narrow  ravine  through 
which  the  plain  is  approached  from  the 
west,  and  are  part  of  its^western,  not  of 
its  southern  boundary.  This  plain  is  pro- 
perly a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
because  it  is  a  kind  of  marsh  during 
the  wet  season,  when  the  water  is  high, 
but  wheu  it  subsides  it  is  soon  dry  by 
the  effects  of  evaporation.  This  plain 
must  be  dry  and  firm  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  for  one  enterprising 
traveller  found  it  so  in  the  month  of 
May,  with  the  exception  of  some  water 
in  a  few  drains  in  that  part  of  it  conti- 
guous to  the  Sea.  The  salt  lake  of  Our- 
mah  in  Persia  leaves  in  like  manner, 
during  the  dry  season,  an  extensive  plain 
saturated  or  incrusted  with  saline  matter, 


and  completely  barren.  Our  two  tra- 
vellers do  not  mention  any  saline  in- 
crustation in  the  barren  flats  thus  formed, 
but  this  must  be  the  case,  not  only  from 
the  strong  saline  character  of  the  eva- 
porated water  and  the  cliffs  of  salt  al- 
ready noticed,  but  because  the  remark- 
ably saline  character  of  the  dried  soil 
was  apparent  in  a  subsequent  visit,  and 
is  expressly  mentioned. 

Such  is  the  singular  Valley  of  Salt,  in 
which  David  and  his  descendant  Ama- 
ziah  defeated  the  Edomites  with  great 
slaughter.  The  inspired  historian  in- 
forms us  that  the  latter  king,  after  he 
<*  slew  of  £dom  ten  thousand  men*  in 
thb  valley,  took  **  Sehih  {the  rack)  by 
war,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Joktheel 
unto  this  day."  Petra  in  Arabia  Petnea 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  Selah, 
and  it  is  strongly  contended  that  the 
town  which  the  Greeks  knew  under  the 
name  of  Petra  is  here  and  elsewhere  in- 
dicated. This  opinion  is  also  supported 
by  the  decided  testimony  of  Eusebios 
and  Jerome,  who  both  describe  Petra  as 
"  a  city  of  Arabia  in  the  Land  of  Edom, 
which  is  also  called  JaeiaeL^  The 
Syriac  and  Arabic  understand  Selah  as 
a  proper  name,*  while  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  render  it  in  an  appellative  sense, 
but  both  the  latter  versions,  particularly 
the  Septuagint,  often  turn  Hebrew  pro* 
per  names  into  appellatives ;  and  if  we 
were  even  to  adopt  this  view  of  it,  a 
|5lace  emphatically  designated  ike  rock 
was  most  probably  that  which  is  allowed 
to  be  a  proper  name  of  the  same  import, 
and  to  which  a  common  designation, 
whether  Selah  or  Petra,  would  be  given. 
In  their  denunciations  against  Mount 
Seir  or  Edom  the  Prophets  continually 
refer  to  its  chief  town ;  the  chief  city 
of  Nabathsean  Edom  was  Petra,  in  Sy- 
riac Reeem  or  Arecem^  now  Ar  Haeim^ 
80  called  from  the  rocks  about  it ;  and 
as  the  Prophets  who  foretold  its  doom 
were  not  long  posterior  to  the  transac- 
tion before  us  in  the  reign  of  Amasiah. 
it  assumes  every  appearance  of  probabi- 
lity that  the  chief  city  of  Edom  is  de- 
noted, more  especially  ^rhen,  we  find  it 
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bearing  an  amdogous  name  to  that  which 
the  metropoliA  of  Edom  formerly  bore. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Propheciea 
refer  to  Petra,  although  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  Selah  of  the  Book 
of  Kiogs  is  the  same  place;  but  the  latter 
is  sufficiently  probable  from  what  has 
been  already  stated ;  and  if  the  Idumean 
city  of  Selah  taken  by  Amaziah  is  not 
the  excavated  city  of  Wady  Mousa  near 
Mount  Hor,  we  lose  much  of  the  force  of 
that  satisfaaory  and  beautiful  evidence 
to  the  divine  authority  of  the  sacred 
writers  which  is  deduced  from  the  com^ 
plete  correspondence  of  their  predictions 
with  the  present  condition  of  Edom. 

The  other  place  alleged  to  be  the 
ancient  Petra  is  the  existing  town  of 
Kerek,  about  twenty-five  miles  due  east 
from  the  southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea* 
According  to  Colonel  Leake,  the  learned 
editor  of  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria, 
the  present  Kerek  was  Petra»  and  the 
principal  town  of  the  Nabathsoans  pre- 
vious to  the  Macedonian  conquests ;  and 
this,  of  course,  excludes  entirely  the  Petra 
of  Wady  Mousa  near  Mount  Hor  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  sacred  writers,  as 
the  canon  of  Scripture  closes  a  consider- 
able period  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Macedonians  in  Asia*  The  editor  of 
Burckhardt  fiuther  infers,  that  subse- 
quently, when  the  extension  of  commerce 
required  a  situation  better  adapted  than 
Kerek  to  the  collected  population  and  the 
increased  opulence  of  the  Nabathseans, 
the  name  of  Petra  was  transferred  to  the 
new  city  at  Wady  Mousa;  but  latterly, 
when  the  stream  of  commerce  had  partly 
reverted  to  its  old  Egyptian  channels, 
and  had  partly  taken  the  new  course  by 
Palmyra,  the  city  at  Wady  Moiisa  be- 
came gradually  depopulated,  and  Kerek 
vas  again  considered  by  travellers  as 
Petra,  because  the  existence  of  the  ruined 
city  has  only  recently  been  discovered, 
and  because  Kerek  was  the  principal  and 
only  place  remaining  in  the  Greek  Church 
which  retiuns  the  old  title  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Petra,  originally  derived  from  the 
Petra  of  Wady  Mousa. 

Various  arguments  might  be  adduced 
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to  show  that  this  hypothesis  cannot  be 
supported.  There  is  no  proof  that  Kerek 
was  ever  called  Petra  in  ancient  times. 
A  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus  is  indeed 
cited  in  favour  of  Kerek,  but  the  state- 
ments of  that  author  are  so  general  that 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  them  with 
accuracy.  If  the  more  northern  Kerek 
had  been  Petra  at  the  time  to  which  Dio- 
dorus refers,  this  would  prove  it  to  have 
been  not  the  more  ancient  but  a  more 
modem  Petnu  M^r  Rennell,  who  in 
his  determination  ot  the  site  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  re-> 
cent  discoveries  in  Wady  Mousa,  cites 
this  very  passage  of  Diodorus  among  his 
ancient  authorities  for  placing  Petra  at 
another  Kerek  (Kereh^el'Sht^eek)  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Wady  Mousa,  and  this,  taken  as  a  con- 
clusion, without  reference  to  recent  dis- 
coveries, is  a  remarkable  and  valuable 
corroboration.  No  one  now  denies  that 
the  forsaken  and  desolated  city  in  Wady 
Mousa  is  Petra,  and  as  the  Edomites  were 
a  great  nation  established  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea  when  the  Is- 
radites  were  about  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land,  all  the  subsequent  transactions  be- 
tween the  two  people  demonstrate  that 
this  Petra  is  the  Selah  and  Joktheel  of 
the  Scriptures  south  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
and  besides,  as  the  Edomites  were  a  great 
commercial  nation  before  the  time  of  So- 
lomon, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they 
would  have  selected  a  place  so  disad- 
vantageously  situated  as  Kerek  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Red  Sea.  We  have  the 
positive  testimony  of  Jerome  that  Jok- 
theel near  Mount  Hor  was  Petra,  and 
Burckhardt  was  among  the  first  to  receive 
and  confirm  the  local  traditions  which 
determine  Mount  Hor  to  be  one  of  the 
mountains  near  Wady  Mousa.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the' prophetic  intimations 
concerning  Edom  receive  no  illustration 
from  Kerek,  but  correspond  with  asto- 
nishing precision  to  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  sculptured  and  excavated  cit^ 
in  Wady  Mousa;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  prophetic  intimations  concerning 
the  then  future  but  now  present  condition 
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of  towns  furnish  the  best  and  most  au- 
thoritative data  by  which  the  sites  of  such 
places  may  be  determined. 

Dr  Vincent  thus  speaks  of  the  city  of 
Petra,  before  its  ruins  were  laid  open  to 
modern  curiosity  by  the  adventurous 
efforts  of  recent  travellers: — "  Petra  (or 
Selah)  is  the  capital  of  Edom  or  Seir,  the 
Idumea  or  Arabia  Petraea  of  the  Greeks ; 
the  Nabatffia ;  considered  both  by  geo« 
graphers,  historians,  and  poets,  as  the 
source  of  all  the  precious  commodities  of 
the  East ;  and  as  Idumsea  is  derived  from 
Edom,  or  Esau,  the  son  of  Isaac,  so  is 
Nabataea  deduced  from  Nabaioth,  the  son 
of  Ishmael.  The  traditions  of  the  Ara- 
bians refer  to  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham, as  the  father  of  the  families  that 
settled  in  Hejaz,  which  is  Arabia  Deserta, 
and  to  Edom,  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Idu- 
means,  who  occupied  Arabia  Petraea. 
The  name  of  this  capital  (Petra)  in  all 
the  various  languages  in  which  it  occurs 
implies  a  rock^  and  as  such  it  is  described 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  Strabo,  and  AI  £d- 
rissi ;  but  it  is  a  rock  supplied  with  an 
abundant  spring  of  water,  styled  Thomud 
by  the  Nubian,  which  gives  it  a  distinc- 
tion from  all  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity, 
and  constitutes  it  a  fortress  of  importance 
in  the  Desert." 

This  singular  city — ^remarkable  not 
merely  for  its  ruins,  as  exhibiting  its 
ancient  opulence  and  grandeur,  but  also 
for  its  having  been  literally  hewn  out  of 
rocks— -is  minutely  described  and  illus- 
trated! in  the  "Voyage  de  T  Arabic  Petrte, 
by  MM.  Leon  de  Laborde  and  Linant," 
published  in  Paris  by  Laborde  in  1830,  in 
the  absence  of  his  colleague,  who  was  at 
that  time  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  The  plates  in  it  attest 
the  magnificence  of  the  city,  and  show  the 
continued  series  of  labours  which  must 
have  been  expended  during  different!  ages 
on  the  dwellings,  tombs,  and  temples 
hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

In  a  journey  which  Burckhardt  made 
^om  Damascus  through  the  mountains 
of  Arabia  Petraea  to  Cairo  in  1812,  he 
discovered  the  ruins  of  Petra.  "  I  was 
particularly  anxious,"  he  l^rites  in  his 


Journal,  dated  August, "of  visiting Wady 
Mousa,  of  the  antiquities  of  which  I  had 
heard  the  country  people  speak  in  terms 
of  great  admiration,  and  from  thence  I 
had  hoped  to  cross  the  Desert  in  a 
straight  line  to  Cairo,  but  my  guide  was 
afraid  of  the  hazards  of  a  journey  through 
the   Desert.     I  therefore  pretended  to 
have  made  a  vow  to  slaughter  a  goat  in 
honour  of  Haroun  (Aaron),  whose  tomb 
I  knew  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  valley,  and  by  this  stratagem  I  thought 
I  should  have  the  means  of  seeing  the 
valley  in  my  way  to  the  tomb.    To  this 
my  guide  had  nothing  to  oppose;  the 
dread  of  drawing  upon  himself,  by  resist- 
ance,  the  wrath  of  Haroun  completely 
silenced  him."    In  another  part,  speaking 
of  the  antiquities  of  Wady  Mousa,  he 
says,  "  Of  these  I  regret  that  I  am  not 
able  to  give  a  very  complete  account    I 
well  knew  the  character  of  the  people 
around  me ;  I  was  without  protection  io 
the  midst  of  a  desert  where  no  traveller 
had  ever  before  been  seen,  and  a  dose 
examination  of  these  works  of  tkt  info 
dels,  as  they  are  called,  would  have  ex- 
cited suspicions  that  I  was  a  magician  in 
search  of  treasures.    I  should  at  least 
have  been  detained  and  prevented  from 
prosecuting  my  journey  to  Egypt,  in  all 
probability  stripped  of  the  little  money  I 
possessed,  and,  what  was  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  me,  my  journal  book.    Fu- 
ture travellers  may  visit  the  spot  under 
the  protection  of  an  armed  force,  and  the 
antiquities  of  Wady  Mousa  will  then  be 
found  to  rank  amongst  the  most  curious 
remains  of  ancient  art." 

There  is  a  prediction  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  Idumea,  and  having  a  reference 
to  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Burck- 
hardt,  of  the  difficulty  of  access  to  any 
knowledge  respecting  it,  which  ought  to 
be  noticed.  It  is  said,  "  None  shall  pass 
through  it  for  ever  and  ever. — I  will  cut 
off  from  Mount  Seir  him  that  passeth 
out  and  him  that  returneth,"  Isa.  xxxiv. 
10;  Ezek.  xxxv.  7.  Various  travdlew 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  prediction. 
Volney  passed  at  a  distance  to  the  west 
of  Idumea,  and  was.  informed  by  the 
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Arabs  in  that  quarter  that  **  it  had  not 
been  vuited  by  any  traveller."  Joliffe, 
who  visited  the* northern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  alluding  to  the  country 
south  of  its  opposite  extremity,  describes 
it  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  dan- 
gerous divisions  of  Arabia,  and  says  that 
any  research  in  that  quarter  was  imprac- 
ticable. Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  Cap- 
tains Irby  and  Mangles,  Mr  Banks,  and 
others,  detail  the  ditficulties  which  op- 
posed them  in  every  direction,  the  coun- 
try being  inhabited  by  fierce  and  intrac- 
table tribes  of  Arabs,  who  seem,  as 
Laborde  remarks,  to  inherit  the  spirit  of 
their  forefathers,  and  to  proclaim  to  ap- 
proaching travellers,  as  the  Edomites  did 
to  the  Children  of  Israel,  <«  Thou  skali 
not  pass!*  Burckhardt,  we  have  seen, 
coming  from  Syria,  aimed  at  crossing  the 
Desert  to  Cairo.  The  party  who,  with 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Mr 
Banks,  succeeded  in  reaching  Petra, 
though  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  fierce  opposition,  came  from 
Jerusalem.  Laborde  and  Linant  took 
an  opposite  direction ;  from  Cairo  they 
crossed  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  to  the  head 
of  the  inlet  of  Akaba,  and  entered  Idu- 
mea  from  that  point.  Their  success 
justified  the  choice  of  this  route,  for 
they  attracted  less  attention,  encountered 
less  opposition,  and  were  enabled  to 
spend  upwards  of  eight  days  in  the  Wady 
Mousa,  examining  and  taking  drawings 
of  the  ruins  of  Petra — the  great  object 
of  their  journey,  of  which  the  work  pub- 
lished by  Laborde  contains  a  plan,  and 
more  than  thirty  views  of  the  temples, 
tombs,  and  excavations,  which  are  to  be 
seen  there. 

Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  who  in  1 8 1 8 
visited  Petra  with  considerable  risk,  and 
succeeded  after  persevering  in  the  face  of 
numerous  obstacles,  thus  observe:  — 
"  One  defile  brought  us  directly  into 
this  place  (the  Wady  Moqsa,  or  Valley 
of  Moses),  the  name  of  which  had  be- 
come so  familiar  to  us ;  it  is,  at  the  point 
where  we  entered  it,  a  stony  but  culti- 
vated valley,  of  moderate  size,  without 
much  character  or  beauty,  running  in  a 


direction  from  east  to  west  A  lesser 
hollow,  sloping  down  to  it  from  the  south- 
ward, meets  it  at  an  angle ;  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  latter  valley  is  the  village  seen' 
over  stages  of  hanging  fruit  grounds, 
which  are  watered  by  a  spring.  Some 
hundred  yards  below  the  spring  begins 
the  outskirt  of  the  vast  Necropolis  of 
Petra.  As  we  advanced,  the  natural 
features  of  the^  defile  grew  more  and 
more  imposing  at  every  step,  and  the 
excavations  and  sculpture  more  frequent 
on  both  sides,  till  it  presented  at  last  a 
continued  street  of  tombs,  beyond  which 
the  rocks,  gradually  approaching  each 
other,  seemed  all  at  once  to  close  without 
any  outlet.  There  is,  however,  one 
frightful  chasm  for  the  passage  of  the 
stream,  which  furnishes,  as  it  did  an- 
ciently, the  only  avenue  to  Petra  on  this 
(the  eastern)  side.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  thing  more  awful  or  sub- 
lime than  such  an  approach ;  the  width 
is  not  more  than  just  sufficient  for  the 
passage  of  two  horsemen  abreast;  the 
sides  are  all  perpendicular,  varying  from 
four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  they  often  overhang  to  such 
a  degree,  that,  without  their  absolutely 
meeting,  the  sky  b  intercepted,  and 
eompletely  shut  out  for  one  hundred 
yards  together,  and  there  is  little  more 
light  than  in  a  cavern.  The  screaming 
of  the  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls,  which 
were  soaring  above  our  heads  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  seemingly  annoyed  at 
any  one  approaching  their  lonely  habita- 
tion, added  much  to  the  singularity  of 
the  scene."  On  arriving  at  the  theatre 
the  gallant  travellers  observe — '<  Here  the 
ruins  of  the  city  burst  on  the  view  in 
their  full  grandeur,  shut  in  on  the  oppo- 
site side  by  barren  and  craggy  precipices, 
from  which  numerous  ravines  and  val- 
leys, like  those  we  had  passed,  branch 
out  in  all  directions ;  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  covered  with  an  endless  va- 
riety of  excavated  tombs  and  private 
dwellings,  presented  altogether  the  most 
singular  scene  we  ever  beheld ;  and  we 
must  despair  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  singular  efiect  of  rocks  tinted  with 
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most  extraordintry  hues,  the  sammits 
of  which  present  tts  with  Nature  in  her 
most  savage  and  romantic  forms,  whilst 
their  bases  are  worked  out  in  all  the 
symmetry  and  regularity  of  art,  with 
colonnades  and  pediments,  and  ranges  of 
corridors  adhering  to  the  perpendicular 
surface." 

The  French  travellers  entered  the 
Wady  Mousa — ^the  mysterious  valley  of 
Petra — from  the  south,  and  they  acknow- 
ledge that,  notwithstanding  the  good 
feeling  which  appeared  to  exist  between 
them  and  their  conductors,  they  fdt  an 
indefinable  kind  of  fear  that  the  investi- 
gation of  the  city,  the  great  object  of 
their  journey,  might  after  all  be  defeated. 
The  "  Fellahs  of  Wady  Mousa"  were  yet 
to  be  reconciled  to  their  operations.  The 
Arabs  entertain  the  opinion  that  immense 
treasures  are  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
which  strew  the  rocky  desert  of  Idumea, 
and  they  consequently  infer  that  the  ob- 
ject of  Europeans  in  visiting  the  country 
18  to  obtain  access  by  magic  or  superior 
craft  to  those  treasures  which  belong  to  the 
lords  of  the  soiL  But  it  happened  that  the 
pli^e  had  been  brought  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  remote 
Valley  of  Moses,  and  the  Fellahs  had  fled 
from  its  violence.  The  French  travel- 
lers were  thus  comparatively  free  from 
interruption  during  their  inspection  of 
the  city,  and  they  would  have  prolonged 
their  stay  if  they  could  have  overcolne 
the  patience  and  fears  of  their  Arab 
conductors.  The  fact  of  thdr  residence 
in  Petra  was  also  beginning  to  spread, 
and  they  returned  by  the  same  route  by 
which  they  came. 

In  Laborde's  plan  of  Petra  the  city  is 
exhibited  as  completely  surrounded  by 
huge  rocks,  the  only  entrance  to  it  being 
from  the  south-west  by  the  narrow  passage 
through  which  flows  the  river  or  rather 
stream  of  Wady  Mousa.  From  perpen- 
dicular precipices  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  high,  the  spectator  looks  down  upon 
a  large  and  level  valley  of  an  irregular 
oblong  shape,  extending  in  length  about 
4000  feet,  and  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in 
breadth.    In  this  valley,  walled  in  by 


Nature  in  such  an  extraordinary  and 
impregnable  manner,  the  city  of  Petra  or 
Seiah  was  built,  and  the  innumerable  re- 
mains of  houses,  temples,  and  palaces  in 
this  wonderful  place  astonish  the  specta- 
tor. The  superb  muniment  of  rocks  sur- 
rounding the  vaUey  is  pierced  with  my- 
riads of  excavations,  and  their  steep  points 
are  hewn  and  ornamented  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  cause  them  to  resemble  a  street 
adorned  by  pillars  and  porticoes.  The 
greater  number  of  these  excavations  are 
tombs,  which  have  been  greatly  damaged 
by  the  Arabs  in  their  searches  aAer  hid- 
den treasures,  who  have  broken  or  mu- 
tilated the  architectural  ornaments ;  yet 
many  of  the  ruins  are  in  good  preserva- 
tion. The  semi-subterranean  passage,  al- 
ready mentioned,  through  which  the  city  , 
is  approached,  is  more  than  two  miles  in 
length,  and  retains  throughout  its  extra- 
ordinary character.  Only  at  one  part 
does  the  pass  open  up  a  little,  and  the 
amphitheatre  thus  formed  is  adorned  at 
its  entrance  *'  with  columns,  statues,  and 
cornices  of  a  light  and  finished  taste,  as 
if  firesh  from  the  chisel,  without  the  tints 
of  weather-stains  of  age,  and  executed  on 
a  stone  of  a  pale  rose  colour."  As  the 
traveller  advances  into  the  area  he  beholds 
in  front  of  him  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  beautiful  objects  in  and  around  Pe- 
tra— a  building  called  by  the  Arabs  ^he 
Khasney  or  the  Treasury  of  Phoraoky  to 
which  no  verbal  description  can  do  justice. 
The  front  exhibits  a  great  temple  nearly 
sixty-five  feet  in  height  excavated  from 
the  solid  rock,  and  embellished  with  the 
richest  architectural  decorations  in  the 
finest  state  of  preservation.  Six  pil- 
lars, thirty-five  feet  high,  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  support  an  ornamented  pedi- 
ment, above  which  stand  six  smaller  pil- 
lars, the  centre  pair  crowned  by  a  vase, 
and  surmounted  by  statues  and  other  or- 
naments. A  wide  and  open  vestibule  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  building  leads  into  a 
middle  chamber,  about  twenty-five  feet 
high  and  sixteen  paces  square,  with  two 
smaller  apartments  branching  off  from  it  \ 
and  in  ail  these  places  there  are  exqui- 
sitely carved  flgoresand  omauMiita*  This 
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very  magnificent  excavated  building  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  tomb  of  some  great 
prince  or  ruler  of  Petra,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain  its  modern  designation,  KhtunS 
Pharaon.  In  the  sarcastic  words  of  M. 
Loiborde,  "  it  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  their  character,  after  having  fruit- 
lessly spoiled  the  monuments  enclosed  in 
the  tombs,  to  seek  the  spot  where  the 
constructor  of  such  magnificent  edifices 
had  deposited  his  treasure.  That  spot 
they  supposed  they  had  found  at  last — 
it  was  the  urn  which  may  be  distinguished 
on  the  top  of  the  monument  This  must 
contain  all  the  riches  of  the  great  king ; 
but,  unha)>pi]y,  it  is  out  of  their  reach, 
and  only  taunts  their  desire.  Conse- 
quently, each  time  that  they  pass  through 
the  ravine,  they  stop  an  instant,  fire  at 
the  urn,  and^endeavour  to  break  it,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  it  down  and  securing 
the  treasure.  Their  efforts  are  fruitless; 
and  they  retire  murmuring  against  the 
King  of  Giants,  'who  has  so  adroitly 
placed  his  treasure  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  their  reach.**  The 
temple  is  hewn  in  an  enormous  and  com- 
pact block  of  freestone,  which  is  lightly 
coloured  with  oxide  of  iron.  Its  high 
state  of  preservation  is  owing  to  the  shel- 
ter which  the  surrounding  rocks  afford  it 
against  the  wind,  and  also  in  preserving 
the  roof  from  the  rain.  The  only  traces 
of  deterioration  are  in  the  statues  at  the 
base  of  the  column,  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  humidity  undermining  the 
parts  most  in  relief,  or  nearest  to  the 
ground.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  at- 
tributed the  fall  of  one  of  the  columns 
which  was  attached  to  the  front.  Had 
the  structure  been  built  instead  of  being 
hewn,  the  fall  of  this  column  would  have 
dragged  down  the  entire  building.  As 
it  is,  it  merely  occasions  a  void,  which 
does  not  destroy  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
"  It  has  even  been  useful,"  says  M.  La- 
borde,  "  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  us,  by  tak- 
ing its  dimensions,  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
bable height  of  the  temple,  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  impossible  to  do  with 
precision."  He  calls  the  temple  '<  one  of 
the  wonders  of  antiquity,"  and  apologizes 


for  the  expression  in  the  following  manner : 
— **  We  are  very  apt,  doubtless,  to  charge 
the  tn^veller  with  exaggeration  who  en- 
deavours, by  high-sounding  eulogiums, 
to  enhance  the  merit  of  his  fatigues,  or 
the  value  of  his  labours;  but  here,  at 
least,  plates  designed  with  care  will  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  a  description  which 
might  otherwise  appear  extravagant." 
The  int^ior  of  the  temple  does  not  fulfil 
the  expectations  created  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  exterior.  Several  steps  con- 
duct to  a  room,  the  door  of  which  is  per- 
ceived under  the  peristyle.  *'  Although 
the  chamber  is  hewn  regularly,  and  is  in 
good  proportion,  the  walls  are  rough,  its 
doors  lead  to  nothing,  and  the  entire  ap- 
pears to  have  been  abandoned  while  the 
work  was  yet  in  progress.  There  are  two 
lateral  chambers,  one  of  which  is  irregu- 
lar, and  the  other  presents  two  apertures, 
which  seem  to  have  been  hewn  for  two 
coffins."  The  following  description  of 
this  temple  is  given  by  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles : — "  The  'position  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  could  be  imagined  for 
the  front  of  a  great  temple,  the  richness 
and  exquisite  finish  of  whose  decorations 
offer  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
savage  scenery  that  surrounds  it.  'It  is 
of  a  very  lofty  proportion,  the  elevation 
comprising  two  stories.  The  taste  is  not 
exactly  to  be  commended ;  but  many  of 
the  details  and  ornaments,  and  the  size 
and  proportion  of  the  great  doorway  espe- 
cially, to  which  there  are  five  steps  of 
ascent  from  the  portico,  are  very  noble. 
No  part  is  built,  the  whole  being  purely 
a  work  of  excavation ;  and  its  minutest 
embellishments,  wherever  the  hand  of 
man  has  not  purposely  effiiced  and  obli- 
terated them,  are  so  perfect,  that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  work  of  the  an- 
cients, excepting,  perhaps,  some  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  have  come  down  to 
our  time  so  little  injured  by  the  lapse  of 
ages.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  build- 
ing of  forty  years'  standing  in  England 
so  well  preserved  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  architectural  decorations.  Of  the 
larger  members  of  the  architecture  no- 
thing is  deficient,    excepting  a  single 
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column  of  the  portico;  the  statues  are 
numerous  and  colossal." 

The  circular  theatre  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock  has  been  already  noticed. .  It 
consists  of  thirty-three  seats  of  stone 
sloping  upwards,  and  the  countless  tombs 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  ruined 
edifice  induces  Laborde  to  remark  on  the 
extraordinary  taste  of  the  people  of 
Petra,  in  selecting  a  place  of  amusement 
encircled  on  all  sides  by  the  mansions 
aod  memorials  of  death.  The  brook  of 
Wady  Mousa,  after  leaving  the  eastern 
defile  by  which  it  entered,  passes  direct* 
ly  across  the  valley,  and  makes  its  exit 
by  a  rocky  ravine  on  the  west,  almost 
impassable  by  the  foot  of  man.  On  the 
banksofthiff  stream  are  situated  the  prin- 
cipal ruins  of  Petra,  at  least  those  in 
chief  preservation,  for,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  whole  valley  may  be  said  to 
be  covered  with  ruins.  Among  the 
crumbling  edifices  is  one  called  by  the 
natives  the  Palace  of  Pharaoh — a  large 
square  building  with  a  frieze  and  cornice 
in  good  taste,  and  the  interior  presenting 
traces  of  plentiful  decorations.  Near  it  are 
the  remains  of  a  magnificent  triumphal 
arch.  The  ruins  of  paved  ways,  bridges, 
and  other  structures,  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  also  an  aqueduct,  partly  hewn  and 
partly  built,  in  good  preservation,  which 
is  continued  along  the  face  of  the  rocks, 
constituting  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city. 

The  basis  of  the  architecture  of  Petra 
in  almost  all  cases  is  Grecian  mingled 
with  Roman,  although  in  some  instances 
a  kind  of  Egyptian  style  is  apparent 
Some  of  the  chambers  within  the  tombs  are 
so  large  that  their  real  character  might 
be  doubted  if  it  were  not  for  the  recesses 
they  contain,  destined  for  the  reception 
of  bodies.  Several  of  them  are  large 
enough  to  stable  the  horses  of  a  whole 
tribe  of  Arabs,  and  >  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense necessary  for  the  excavation  of 
them  must  have  been  immense.  These 
mausoleums  are  undoubtedly  the  resting- 
places  of  rich  and  great  men,  and,  as 
Burckhardt  remarks,  great  indeed  "  must 
have  been  the  opulence  of  a  city  which 
could  dedicate  such  monuments  to  the 


memory  of  its  rulers.''  Some  of  the 
finest  monuments,  however,  are  not  in 
the  main  valley,  but  in  the  ravines  lead- 
ing from  it,  where  they  are  numerous 
beyond  conception.  It  was  in  the 
ravines  chiefly  that  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles  saw  those  excavations  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  having  been 
human  habitations.  The  carefully  cut 
flights  of  steps  leading  to  them,  and 
their  general  construction,  prove  this 
beyond  a  doubt.  One  observation  made 
by  these  enterprising  officers  ought  not 
to  be  omitted :.— "  Our  attention  was 
particularly  excited  by  remarking  with 
how  much  care  the  scanty  soil  on  the 
precipices  had  been  banked  up  into 
terraces,  and  disposed  into  fields  and 
gardens ;  every  nook  that  could  present 
footing  for  a  single  plant  is  turned  to 
account,  proving  that  Strabo  was  not 
mistaken  in  speaking  of  the  horticultural 
advantages  of  the  city."  The  only  in-- 
scriptions  discovered  by  Laborde  at 
Petra  were  two  on  tombs,  one  in  muti- 
lated Greek  characters,  and  the  other  in 
Latin,  signifying  that  a  Roman  consul 
died  in  the  city  when  governor  of 
Arabia.  The  only  living  being,  with 
the  exception  of  the  reptiles  that  infest 
the  excavations,  was  a  miserable  old 
man  residing  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ruins,  who  had  lived 
forty  years  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hor,  to 
the  west  of  Petra,  where  the  tomb  of 
Aaron  is  to  be  seen. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what 
time  Petra  was  founded,  but  it  is  evident 

« 

from  its  monuments,  and  from  the  men- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  the  Edomites  or 
Idumeans,  in  Scriptural  history,  that  the 
city  must  be  of  immense  antiquity.  In 
the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  was  the 
central  point  where  the  caravans  rested 
between  the  Asiatic  seas  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. Petra  lies  almost  in  a  line 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  and  from  £1  Akaba,  a  town  at 
the  head  of  that  inlet  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  ruins  are  only  a  few  days'  journey 
distant  The  prophecy  has  already  been 
cited  which  says  that  no  man  shall  pass 
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throagh  the  eonntry  and  live»  but  this 
must  be  taken  in  a  restricted  sense ;  for 
afler  a  long  period  of  danger  to  travel- 
lers, the  country  has  been  opened  up  by 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  enlightened 
Europeans,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Land  of  £dom  and  its  extraordinary 
capital  may  yet  be  safely  visited  and 
satisfactorily  explored.     See  Edom. 

SELEUCIA,  a  name  given  by  £jng 
Seleucus  to  the  city  of  Gadara.  See 
Gadara. 

SELEUCIA,  the  modern  name  of  a 
town  of  Judea  in  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan. 

SELEUCIA,  a  city  north-west  of  An- 
tioch  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  where 
the  river  Orontes  falls  into  that  Sea,  at 
which  St  Paul  and  Barnabas  embarked 
for  Cyprus,  Acts  xiii.  4.  It  was  built  by 
Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  as  an  impregna- 
ble fort  for  his  refuge  in  misfortune,  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  small  district  of 
Seleucis.  It  resisted  a  siege  by  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  was  in  consequence 
honoured  by  being  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  free  city  by  Pompey.  It  is  now  a 
miserable  place  called  Kepse.  There  are 
several  coins  of  this  city  extant,  exhibit- 
ing four  different  eras — that  of  the  Se- 
leucidiB— that  of  its  own  laws— that  of 
Pompey — and  that  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

SEN  EH,  the  name  of  a  rock  near  Gi- 
beah,  1  Sam.  xiv.  4.  There  was  another 
rock  near  it  called  Bozez.  Every  promi- 
nent object  seems  to  have  had  a  distinc- 
tive name  among  the  Hebrews,  and  it  is 
singular  that  the  same  custom  prevaib 
among  the  Arabs.  Any  marked  valley, 
hollow,  or  projection  (sand  excepted)  upon 
the  plains,  every  well,  every  clump  of  trees, 
had  each  its  proper  name.  Every  de- 
file, recess,  promontory,  or  peak  of  the 
mountains,  however  inconsiderable ;  every 
bend,  angle,  projection,  creek,  cliff,  rock, 
mound,  or  group  of  trees  on  such  rivers 
^  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  have  all 
proper  names  assigned  to  them.  This 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  most 
remote  times. 

SEPHAR,  a  mountain  which  Calmet 
places  in  the  supposed  country  of  the 


Sepharvaim,  between  Colchis  and  Media, 
but  its  situation  is  entirely  conjectural. 
The  sons  of  Joktan  had  their  dwelling 
'<  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar, 
a  mount  of  the  East,"  Gen.  x.  30. 

SEPHARVAIM,  a  people  sent  by 
Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria,  to  inhabit 
the  country  of  the  Tribes  which  he  had 
carried  away  captive.  Calmet  thinks 
that  they  were  the  Saspirest  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  dwelling  between  Arme- 
nia and  Colchis,  and  who,  according  to 
Major  Rennell,  would  in  modern  geogra- 
phy occupy  Eastern  Armenia.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  name  is  to  be  found  in 
Sippara,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates  above 
Babylon,  at  that  part  where  the  river 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Ti- 
gris, and  consequently  to  Assyria  Proper. 
The  probability  of  this  statement  is  far- 
ther increased  by  its  proximity  to  Khu- 
sistan  and  Assyria.  If  the  Samaritans 
had  been  assembled  from  the  different 
and  remote  colonies  which  some  exposi- 
tors suppose,  they  must  have  spoken  dif- 
ferent languages ;  but  as  there  is  no  notice 
either  in  the  Scriptures  or  elsewhere  of  a 
diversity  of  tongues  among  them,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  the  various  sections 
of  the  new  colony  proceeded  from  the 
same  region.  The  king  of  Sepharvaim 
was  the  god  of  these  people. 

SEI^HGRIS,  or  Sbpharia,  a  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  afterwards  called 
DioccBsarea^  not  far  from  Mount  Tabor 
and  the  Great  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but  often 
by  Josephus.  Maundrell  tells  us  that  it 
is  '*  a  place  reverenced  for  being  the  re- 
puted habitation  of  Joachim  and  Anna, 
the  parents  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  It  is 
reduced  to  a  poor  village,  showing  only 
here  and  there  a  few  ruins  to  testify  its 
ancient,  better  condition.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  town  stands  a  good  part  of  a 
large  church,  built  on  the  same  place 
where  they  say  stood  the  house  of  Joa< 
chim  and  Anna." 

SHAALABBIN,  a  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  adjoining  Ajalon  and  Heres,  and 
not  far  from  Makas  and  Bethshemesh, 
Josh.  xix.  42 ;  Judges  i.  35. 
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SHAALBON,  ot  Sblbon,  a  place  be- 
yond the  Jordan. 

SH  A  ARIM,  a  town  evidently  the  Sha- 
raim  or  Saraim  of  the  tribe  of  Jttdah, 
transferred  to  Simeon,  Josh.  xv.  3S. 

SHALEM,  a  proper  name  meptioned 
in  Gen.  ixxiii.  18.  It  is  there  said,  <^  And 
Jacob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem, 
which  is  in  the  Land  of  Canaan."  It  is 
agreed  that  oar  translators  have  inaccu- 
rately rendered  shtUem^  which  means 
peace,  or  safety,  by  a  proper  name.  The 
text  should  be  read,  "  Jacob  came  safe  to 
Shechem." 

SHAMOR,  a  town  of  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  48. 

SHAMOR,  the  residence  of  Tola, 
Judge  of  Israel,  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried, 
Judges  X.  2. 

SHAPHIR,  Mount,  an  encampment 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wildemes8,«Numb. 
xxxiii.  23. 

SHARON,  or  Sabon,  the  name  of 
three  districts  of  Judea  which  has  be- 
come proverbial  to  indicate  extraordinary 
fertility  and  beauty.  The  Prophet  Isbiah 
(xxxii.  9)  thus  speaks : — "  The  earth 
mourneth  and  languisheth ;  Lebanon  is 
ashamed  and  hewn  down ;  Sharon  b  like 
a  wilderness ;  and  Bashan  and  Carmel 
shake  ofP  their  fruits."  Btit  subsequent- 
ly the  same  Prophet  (xxxvi.  2)  expresses 
himself  in  a  different  manner: — <<  The 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shaU  be 
glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom 
abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and 
singing;  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be 
given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel 
and  Sharon,  they  shall  see  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our 
God." 

The  first  district  called  Sharon,  to 
which  the  Prophet  alludes,  is  that  which 
lies  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  extending  to  Joppa  and 
Csesarea,  and  anciently  very  fertile.  It 
is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Song  of 
Songs  (ti.  1).  In  the  reign  of  David 
the  royal  herds  fed  in  Sharon,  I  Chron. 
xxvii.  29«      The   second    Sharon    lies 


between  Ceesarea  and  Joppa,  along  the 
coast.  The  third  extends  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan in  the  country  of  Bashan  and  tribe 
of  Gad,  1  Chron.  v.  16.  Reland  indeed 
maintains  that  there  was  no  Sharon 
beyond  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  flocks 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  were  sent 
to  pasture  as  far  as  Joppa»  Csesarea* 
and  Lydda;  but  Calmet  appropriately 
remarks  that  this  statement  is  incredible, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  distance  of 
the  places,  but  because  Bashaa  itself  was 
fine  and  fruitful. 

SHAVEH,  theplainy  or  thaipmU,  or 
makes  equality,  the  name  of  a  valley 
tiear  Jerusalem,  otherwise  called  the 
VaUey  of  the  King,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Here 
Melchizedek,  with  the  king  of  Gomorrah, 
came  to  meet  Abraham  at  his  return 
from  the  defeat  of  the  five  kings. 

SH  A  VEH-KIRI ATH  AIM,  the  Plain 
of  Kiriathaim,  the  residetice  of  tbe 
Emim,  defeated  by  Chedorlaortier  and 
his  allies.  Gen.  xiv.  5.    See  Kiriathaiii. 

SHEBA,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Si- 
meon, Josh.  xix.  2. 

SHEBA,  the  name  of  a  country  the 
queen  of  which,  called  in  the  New 
Testament  "  the  Queen  of  the  South " 
visited  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  whither 
she  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his 
wisdom.  The  situation  of  Sheba  has 
caused  a  considerable  dispute  among 
critics  and  geographers.  One  of  the 
principal  alternatives  makes  this  coun- 
try to  be  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Arabia,  and  the  other  asserts  the  claim 
of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia.  The  former 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  appdlative 
title,  "  Queen  of  the  South,"  given  by  our 
Saviour,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  nations  near 
Arabia  Felix  was  known  as  the  Sabsei, 
and  their  territory  as  Sabea,  celebrated 
in  ancient  times  for  the  production  of 
those  articles  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
brought  to  Solomon — "  spibes,  gold,  and 
precious  stones."  It  was  the  abundance  of 
these  valuable  articles  which  procured 
for  the  southernmost  Arabia  the  title  of 
Felix,  or  the  Happy.    The  glowing  and 
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eiaggerated  sUtementt  in  refereaee  to  it» 
which  are  traneinitted  by  the  Greek  and 
Romaii  writerfl}  clearly  show  that  they 
knew  DOthiog  practically  of  its  interior, 
the  valuables,  of  which  the  SabsBt  and 
other  maritime  Arabians  were  the  oar^ 
riers,  being  considered  the  actud  produce 
of  the  country ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Arabian  Sabffii  is  frequent- 
ly to  be  understood  as  the  Sheba  or  Seba 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Josephus  informs  us  that  Sheba  was 
the  ancient  name  of  Meroe,  a  city, 
island,  and  kingdom  of  that  name,  si- 
tuated in  the  present  Sennaar  above 
Egypt.  About  the  sixteenth  degree  of 
north  latitude  commence  the  fertile  parts . 
of  Nubia — lands  of  considerable  import- 
ance on  account  of  their  gold,  perfumes, 
and  other  valuable  productions,  and  in 
that  country  was  Mero&  This  Country 
was  sometimes  called  an  island,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  comprised  between 
two  streams  ^w hich,  rising  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  about  the  seventh 
degree  of  north  latitude,  either  form  the 
Nile,  or  contribute  their  waters  to  it: 
the  principal  of  these  streams  is  the 
Astapusy'  now  Abiady  and  another  is  the 
AstaboraSf  novrAbavi,  or  the  Blue  River 
of  Qojam  in  Abyssinia.  This  kingdom 
extended  to  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and 
in  consequence  of  its  relationship  to 
Egypt  in  the  identity  of  worship,  the 
similarity  of  temples,  the  theocratic 
government,  and  the  common  foundation 
of  the  oracle  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion in  the  Libyan  Desert,  a  close  con- 
nection was  always  kept  up  between  the 
two  countries.  The  opinion  respecting 
the  identity  of  Sheba  with  Abyssinia  has 
found  its  most  powerful  advocate  in  Mr 
Bruce,  although  not  taken  up  first  by 
him.  It  has  the  valuable  sanction  of  the 
Jewish  historian*  and,  what  is  of  greater 
importance,  it  not  only  is  the  unanimous 
belief  of  a  populous  nation,  but  has  left 
a  sensible  impress  upon  its  laws,  manners, 
and  institutions. 

The  Scriptures  mention  three  sources 
from  which  the  name  of  Sheba  might 
be  derived — ^from  a  son  and  grandson  of 


Cush,  Gen.  x.  7 ;  from  a  son  of  Joktan, 
Gen.  X.  28;  and  from  a  grandson  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah,  Gen.  zxv.  3.  We 
may  safely  suppose  that  these  families 
did  not  coalesce  but  formed  independent 
tribes,  for  they  were  of  different  families 
remote  in  time,  the  first  being  of  Ham, 
the  second  of  Shem,  and  the  third  also 
of  Shem^  though  long  posterior  to  the 
second.  The  Arabian  traditions  confirm 
the  probability  that  the  Sabeans  Of  South 
Arabia  were  descended  from  the  second 
of  these  parent  stocks,  forming  the  people 
to  whom  the  preceding  statements  re- 
specting Arabia  Felix  refer,  and  the 
third  was  probably  the  maurauding  no- 
made  tribe  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  The  first,  being  descended  from 
Ham,  might  have  originated  the  deno- 
mination of  Saba  in  African  Ethiopia. 

It  is  well  observed  that  considerable 
confrision  of  ideas  has  arisen  from  con- 
cluding that,  in  every  passage  of  the 
Scriptures  where  the  names  Sheba  and 
Seba  are  mentioned,  these  always  de- 
note the  same  country.  It  is  dear  that 
besides  the  Bedouin  Sabeans  there  are 
two  other  Shebas  distinguished  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  72d  Psalm  we  have 
this  statement — **  The  kings  of  Tar- 
shish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  pre- 
sents; the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba 
shall  offer  gifts."  The  Prophet  Ezekiel, 
when  enumerating  the  commerce  of  Tyre, 
expressly  specifies  the  merchants  of  Sheba 
and  S^>af  and  he  mentions  them  not 
only  as  distinct  countries,  but  as  differ- 
ing in  their  commercial  productions,  the 
former  occupying  the  fairs  of  Tyre 
^  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  pre- 
cious stones,  and  gold ;"  the  latter  traded 
in  manufactures—."  these  were  thy  mer- 
chants in  all  sorts  of  excellent  things,  in 
blue  clothes  and  broidered  work,  and  in 
chests  of  rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords, 
and  made  of  cedar."  Two  mercantile 
countries  called  Sheba  being  thus  speci- 
fied by  the  Prophet,  if  we  look  to  either 
of  them  as  that  from  which  the  Queen 
came  to  Solomon,  it  will  doubtless  be  the 
first,  because  the  products  are  the  same 
which  the  princess  brought  to  the  Hebrew 
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king,  the  excellence  of  the  spices  in 
particular  being  in  both  instances  ex- 
pressly mentioned.  We  are  entitled  to 
infer  that  one  of  these  Shebas  was  the 
Arabian  Sheba,  and  the  other  was  the 
African  Ethiopiat  and,  if  this  is  the  case, 
the  statement  of  Josephus,  eagerly  main- 
tained by  Bruce  and  others,  is  entitled 
to  consideration,  that  the  Sheba  men- 
tioned in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles is  the  African  one,  for  the  names 
of  Ramah  and  Sheba,  which  are  connect- 
ed by  the  Prophet,  are  also  connected 
by  Moses  (Gen.  x.  7)  as  the  names  of  a 
son  and  grandson  of  Cash,  who  gave  to 
Ethiopia  its  Hebrew  name.  It  is  trjie 
that  Southern  Arabia  is  also  called  Ethio- 
pia, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  original  Cushite  settlement  was  there, 
but  having  two  Shebas,  and  the  Arabian 
one  claiming  its  name  from  Sheba,  the 
son  of  Joktan  and  grandson  of  Shem,  we 
can  no  where  ebe,  properly  speaking, 
look  for  the  other  except  in  African 
Ethiopia.  The  African  Sheba  or  Seba* 
moreover,  to  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea, 
was  celebrated  for  its  productions  of 
spices,  incense,  and  gold,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  other  parts  of  Scripture  as  as- 
sociated with  Egypt.  Hence  we  find  the 
Prophet. Isaiah  thus  connecting  them— 
«<  I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom ;  Ethiopia 
and  Seba  for  the^ :"  and  again,  "  Thus 
saith  the  Liord,  The  labour  of  Egypt,  and 
merchandize  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  Sa- 
beans,  men  of  stature,  shall  come  over  unto 
thee,  and  they  shall  be  thine.**  This  is 
the  more  worthy  of  consideration,  when 
it  is  evident  that  the  geographical  order 
corresponds  with  this  enumeration — 
African  Ethiopia  being  to  the  south  of 
Egypt,  and  Seba  to  the  south  or  in  the 
most  southern  part  of  Ethiopia.  Some 
indeed  contend  that  the  African  Ethiopia 
is  never  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  this  statement  cannot  be 
proved.  We  read,  for  example,  that 
when  Judah  was  invaded  by  Shishak, 
the  '<  people  were  without  number  that 
came  with  him  out  of  Egypt,  the  Lubim, 
the  Sukkim,  and  the  Ethiopians,"  and 
these  Ethiopians  were  not  Arabians. 


Bruce  finds  in  Aby88inia»  near  aod 
bordering  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  opposite  the  Arabian  Saba, 
a  country  which,  according  to  the  an- 
cient native  account,  was  at  one  time 
called  Saba  or  Azaba^  but  he  does  not 
derive  its  name  from  the  grandson  of 
Cush,  explaining  it  rather  by  its  mean- 
ing, the  sauihf  with  a  view  to  show  why 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  is  called  the  Qoeen 
of  the  South  in  the  New  Testament 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  Strabo, 
who  mentions  an  Ethiopian  port  called 
Saba  on  the  Red  Sea.  Solomon  pos- 
sessed the  maritime  commerce  of  that 
Sea,  on  the  African  shores  of  which  this 
Saba  was  situated.  Its  shores  were 
doubtless  among  those  which  that  com- 
merce visited,  and  what  the  Queen  had 
heard  of  the  great  king  for  whom  so 
much  wealth  had  been  continually  ex- 
ported from  her  territories  might  natu- 
rally excite  in  her  a  desire  to  visit  him. 
She  might  have  proceeded  by  land 
through  Egypt — a  journey  now  con- 
stantly performed  by  the  Ahyssiniao 
pilgrims  to  and  from  Jerusalem,  or  she 
may  have  sailed  up  the  Red  Sea,  and 
have  passed  from  Suez  in  the  gulf  of 
that  name  over  land  to  Ezion-Geber  on 
the  other  inlet  of  Akaba,  whence  she 
could  proceed  to  Jerusalem  with  her 
loaded  camels,  which  are  particubrlj 
mentioned.  This  last  course  will  make 
the  conflicting  theories  coalesce,  espe- 
cially if  the  statement  of  Bruce  is  well 
founded,  that  the  opposite  coasts  formed 
at  times  one  dominion,  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  may  have  been  at  this  time  queen 
of  both  the  Ethiopian  and  Arabian  Sa- 
bea. 

The  Abyssinians  certainly  bdiere  the 
Sheba,  the  queen  of  which  visited  Solo- 
mon, to  be  their  own  country,  and  their 
histories  and  traditions  state  that  the 
Queen  made  herself  well  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  religion,  and  the  order  of 
that  government  and  royal  establish- 
ments  which  we  are  informed  she  so 
greatly  admired.  When  she  had  seen 
all  the  splendour  of  Solomon,  she  said 
to  the  King,  "  It  was  a  true  report  which 
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I  heard  in  mine  own  land  of  thine  acts 
and  of  thy  wisdom ;  howbeit  I  believed 
not  their  words  until  I  came,  and  mine 
eyes  had  seen  it ;  and  behold,  the  one 
half  of  the  greatness  of  thy  wisdom  was 
not  told  me,  for  thou  exceedest  the  fame 
that  I  beard.  Happy  are  thy  men,  and 
happy  are  these  thy  servants,  who  stand 
cootioually  before  thee,  and  hear  thy 
wisdom.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God, 
who  delighteth  in  thee  to  set  thee  on  his 
throne,  to  be  king  for  the  Lord  thy  God ; 
because  thy  Grod  loved  Israel,  to  esta- 
blish them  for  ever ;  therefore  made  he 
thee  king  over  them,  tado  judgment  and 
jastice."  Jhb  address  was  probably 
spoken  at  the  queen's  departure,  and  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  consequences 
of  that  admiration,  which  would  natu- 
rally lead  to  imitation,  can  be  discovered 
in  Abyssinia  even  at  the  present  day, 
while  no  trace  Is  to  be  found  in  Arabia. 
The  protracted  stay  of  the  Queen  at 
Jerusalem  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Moslems,  one  of  whose 
traditions  is  that  Baalbec  was  in  the  first 
instance  built  by  Solomon  as  a  residence 
for  that  princess. 

The  Abyssinian  legends  on  this  subject 
are  deserving  of  attention.  *  They  state 
that  the  Queen  ultimately  returned  with 
a  son  whom  she  had  born  to  Solomon, 
and  who  was  afterwards  sent  back  to  be 
educated  at  Jerusalem.  He  returned  to 
Abyssinia  with  a  colony  of  Jews,  con- 
sisting of  priests  and  other  learned  per- 
sons, by  whose  aid  the  people  were  in- 
structed in  the  Hebrew  religion  and  laws, 
and  the  government  was  modelled  on  that 
of  Solomon.  The  son  of  Solomon  suc- 
ceeded the  "  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and  the 
line  of  sovereigns  descended  from  him 
have  ever  boasted  of  their  descent  from 
the  Hebrew  king.  Now,  although  this 
is  supported  solely  by  tradition,  if  we  ex- 
amine the  matter  we  shall  find  a  strange 
and  unaccountable  corroboration  of  these 
statements  in  the  still  existing  ideas,  usag- 
es, laws,  and  even  the  religion  of  the 
Abyssinians.  There  is  no  other  existing  na- 
tion which  in  these  respects  resembles  the 
Jews ;  even  their  religion,  though  called 


Christian,  having  more  in  it  of  Judaism 
than  of  Christianity.  Another  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Abyssinian  tra- 
dition is  the  fact  that  the  treasurer  of 
Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  was  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  had  been  at  Jerusa* 
lem  to  worship  when  he  was  met  near 
Gaza,  and  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
Philip.  But  we. here  insert  Bruce's  ob- 
servations, leaving  the  point  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  reader  according  to  the  evi- 
dence produced.  After  arguing  that  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  was*  the  Queen  of  Abys- 
sinia, he  thus  proceeds,  alleging  that  the 
annals  of  Abyssinia  have  taken  a  middle 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  by  no  means 
an  improbable  one. 

**  They  say  she  was  a  Pagan  when  she 
left  Azab,  but  being  full  of  admiration 
at  the  sight  of  Solomon's  works,  she  was 
converted  to  Judaism  in  Jerusalem,  and 
bore  him  a  son,  whom  she  called  Meni- 
lek,  and  who  was  their  first  king.  How- 
ever strongly  they  assert  this,  however 
dangerous  it  would  be  to  doubt  it  in 
Abyssihia,  I  will  not  here  aver  it  for  truth, 
nor  much  less  still  will  I  positively  con- 
tradict it,  as  Scripture  has  said  nothing 
about  it.  The  Abyssinians,  both  Jews, 
and  Christians,  believe  the  45th  Psalm 
to  be  a  prophecy  of  this  Queen's  voyage 
to  Jerusalem ;  that  ^he  was  attended  by 
a  daughter  of  Hiram's  ft'om  Tyre  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  the  last  part  contains  a 
declaration  of  her  having  a  son  by  Solo- 
mon, who  was  to  be  king  over  a  nation 
of  Gentiles.  To  Saba,  or  Azab,  then, 
she  returned  with  her  son  Menilek,  whom, 
after  keeping  him  some  years,  she  sent 
back  to  his  father  to  be  instructed.  So- 
lomon did  not  neglect  his  charge,  and  he 
was  anointed  and  crowned  king  of  Ethio- 
pia, in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  at 
his  inauguration  took  the  name  of  David. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Azab,  and 
brought  with  him  a  colony  of  Jews, 
among  whom  were  many  doctors  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  particularly  one  of  each 
tribe,  to  make  judges  in  his  kingdom, 
from  whom  the  present  Umbares  (or  su- 
preme judges,  three  of  whom  always  at- 
tend the  king)  are  said  and  believed  to 
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be  descended.  With  these  came  also 
Azarias,  the  son  of  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
brought  with  him  a  Hebrew  transcript  of 
the  LaW|  which  was  delivered  into  his 
custody,  as  he  bore  the  title  of  Nebrit,  or 
high-priest;  and  this  charge,  though  the 
book  itself  was  burnt  with  the  church  of 
Axum  in  the  Moorish  war  of  Adel,  is 
still  continued,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  lineage 
of  Azarias,  who  are  Nebrits,  or  keepers 
of  the  Church  of  Axum  at  this  day.  All 
Abyssinia  was  thereupon  converted,  and 
the  government  of  the  church  and  state 
modelled  according  to  what  was  then  in 
use  at  Jerusalem.  By  the  last  act  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba's  reign  she  settled  the 
mode  of  succession  in  her  country  for  the 
future.  First,  she  enacted,  that  the  crown 
should  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  So- 
lomon for  ever.  Secondly,  that,  after  her, 
no  woman  should  be  capable  of  wearing 
that  crown  or  being  queen,  but  that  it 
should  descend  to  the  heir-male,  however 
distant,  in  exclusion  of  all  heirs-female 
whatever,  however  near;  and  that  these 
two  articles  should  be  considered  as  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  never 
to  be  altered  or  abolished.  And, -lastly, 
that  the  heirs-male  of  the  royal  house 
should  always  be  sent  prisoners  to  a  high 
mountain,  where  they  were  to  continue 
till  their  death,  or  till  the  succession 
should  open  to  them.  The  reason  of  this 
last  regulation  is  not  known,  it  being  pe- 
culiar to  Ab3'S8inia ;  but  the  custom  of 
having  women  for  sovereigns,  which  was 
a  very  old  one,  prevailed  among  the 
neighbouring  shepherds  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  for  what  we  know  prevails  at 
this  day.  It  obtained  in  Nubia  till  Au- 
gustus's time,  when  Petreius,  his  lieute- 
nant in  Egypt,  subdued  her  country  and 
took  the  Queen  Can  dace  prisoner.  It 
endured  also  after  Tiberius,  as  we  learn 
from  St  Philip's  baptizing  the  eunuch 
(Acts  viii.  27, 38),  servant  of  Queen  Can- 
dace,  who  must  have  been  successor  to 
the  former ;  for  she,  when  taken  prisoner 
by  Petreius,  is  represented  as  an  infirm 
woman,  having  but  one  eye.  (This  shows 
the  falsehood  of  the  remark  Strabo  makes, 
that  it  was  a  custom  in  Meroe,  if  their 


sovereign  was  any  way  mutilated,  for  the 
subjects  to  imitate  the  imperfection.  In 
this  case  Candace's  subjects  would  have 
all  lost  an  eye.)  Candaoe,  indeed,  was 
the  name  of  all  the  sovereigns,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Csesar  was  of  the  Roman 
Emperors.  As  for  the  last  severe  part, 
the  punishment  of  the  princes,  it  was 
probably  intended  to  prevent  some  dis^ 
orders  among  the  princes  of  her  house, 
that  she  had  observed  frequently  to  hap- 
pen in  the  house  of  David  (2  Sam.  xvL 
22;  1  Kings  ii.  13)  at  Jerusalem.  The 
queen  of  Saba  having  made  these  laws 
irrevocable  to  all  her  posterity,  died,  after 
a  long  reign  of  forty  years,  In  986  before 
Christ,  placing  ker  son  Menilek  upon  the 
throne,  whose  posterity,  the  annals  c^ 
Abyssinia  would  teach  us  to  believe,  have 
ever  since  reigned.  So  far  we  must  in- 
deed bear  witness  to  them,  that  this  is 
no  new  doctrine,  but  has  been  stedftstly 
and  uniformly  maintained  fh>m  their  ear- 
liest account  of  time;  first  when  Jews, 
then  in  later  days  after  they  had  em- 
braced Christianity.  We  may  further 
add,  that  the  testimony  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  is  with  them  upon  this 
subject,  whether  they  be  friends  or  ene- 
mies. They  only  differ  in  name  of  the 
queen,  or  in  giving  her  two  names.  As 
for  her  being^  an  Arab,  the  objection  is 
still  easier  got  over.  For  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Arabia  Felix,  especially  those  of 
the  coast  opposite  to  Saba,  were  reputed 
Abyssinians,  and  their  country  part  of 
Abyssinia,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
Mahometan  conquest,  and  after.  They 
were  her  subjects ;  first  Sabean  Pagans 
like  herself,  then  converted  (as  the  tradi- 
tion says)  to  Judidsm,  during  the  time  of 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  continu- 
ing Jews  from  that  time  to  the  year  622 
after  Christ,  when  they  became  Maho- 
metans. Of  their  kings  .of  the  race  of 
Solomon  descended  from  the  queen  of 
Saba,  the  device  is  a  lion  passant,  proper 
upon  a  field  gules,  and  their  motto,  Mo 
Anbasa  am  Nizilet  Solomon  Negade 
Jude^  which  signifies,  *  The  Lion  of  the 
Race  of  Solomon  and  Tribe  of  Judah  hath 
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SHEBA,  or  SHEBO,  a  town  in  tlie 
tribe  of  Simeon,  Josh.  xix.  2.  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  same  as  Beersheba,  but 
as  both  are  named  in  the  same  verse,  this 
appears  to  be  extremely  doubtful.  It  is 
not,  however^  unlikely  that  some  settle- 
ment might  take  place  near  Beersheba, 
or  the  well  of  the  oath^  and  yet  be  dis* 
tinct  from  it.  The  passage  in  the  author- 
ised version  mav  be  rendered,  <'Beer- 
sheba,  that  is,  Sheba." 

SHEBAM,  a.  town  belonging  to  the 
Reubenitea  beyond  the  Jordan,  Numb, 
xxxii.  3. 

SHEB  ARIM,  a  place  near  Bethel  and 
Ai,  Josh.  yii.  5.  Some  understand  it  in 
an  appellative  sense  rather  than  as  a  pro- 
per name. 

SHECHEM,  part,  partioHi  the  back, 
shouldery  also  called  Sichab  and  Sychem, 
a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  val- 
ley between  the  Mount  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim,  and  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the 
Samaritans  aAer  the  ruin  of  Samaria  by 
Shalmanezer.  It  was  probably  called  after 
Sbechera,  son  of  Hamor,  prince  of  the 
Shechemites,  who  seduced  Dinah,  the 
daughter  of  Jacob,  when  she  went  to  wit- 
ness one  of  their  festivals,  for  which,  though 
he  honourably  obtained  her  in  marriage, 
upon  condition  that  he  and  all  his  people 
in  Sbechem  should  be  circumcised,  he 
was  slain  ihe  third  day  afterwards  by 
Simeon  and  Levi,  who  entered  the  town, 
plundered  it»  and  put  all  the  males  to  the 
swonL  Previous  to  that  affair,  Jacob 
had  purchased  a  field  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  he  afterwards  gave  to  his 
son  Joseph,  and  it  was  in  its  vicinity  that 
the  latter  was  sold  as  a  slave  by  his  envi- 
ous brothers*  Joseph  was  subsequently 
buried  here,  the  town  being  in  the  allot- 
ment of  his  descendants  the  Ephraimites, 
and  bis  tomb  seems  to  have  been  at  all 
times  pointed  out  to  travellers.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Jerome,  Benjamin  of  Tu« 
dela,  Maundrell,  and  by  most  travellers 
'  who  have  visited  the  place.  What  is  now 
indicated  as  the  tomb  of  Pharaoh's  prime 
minister  is  a  small  building  in  a  recess 
between  the  two  mountains  Ebal  and  Geri- 
ziuii  and  is  described  as  a  Turkish  orator}' 


with  a  whitened  dome,  like  the  tomb 
of  his  mother  Rachel  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem.  Shechem  was  appointed 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  Gideon,  judge 
of  Israel,  kept  a  concubine  in  this  city, 
who  bare  to  him  Abimelech,  by  whom 
it  was  subsequently  destroyed.  It  was 
here  that  the  celebrated  revolt  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  took  place  occasioned  by  the  tyran- 
nical conduct  of  Rehoboam,  and  Jero- 
boam, their  leader  and  first  king,  thorough- 
ly repaired  and  strengthened  it,  and  made 
it  one  of  his  residences.  In  the  New 
Testament  times  it  was  here  that  our 
Saviour  held  the  interesting  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's 
Well,  in  which  the  sublime  truth  was  com- 
municated to  the  world,  "  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Shechem  is  forty  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  fifty-two  from  Jericho.  "  The 
view  of  the  ancient  Sic  hem,  now  called 
Napolose,  otherwise  Neapolis,  and  Napo- 
leos,"  says  Dr  Clarke,  **  surprised  us,  as 
^e  had  not  expected  to  find  a  city  of  such 
magnitude  in  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  It 
seems  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  very  rich 
and  extensive  country,  abounding  with 
provisions,  and  all  the  necessary  articles 
of  life,  in  much  greater  profusion  than 
the  town  of  Acre.  White  bread  was 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets,  of  a  qua- 
lity superior  to  any  that  is  to  l>e  found 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Levant.  The 
governor  of  Napolose  received  and  re- 
galed us  with  all  the  magnificence  of  an 
Eastern  sovereign.  Kefreshments  of 
every  kind  known  in  the  country  were 
set  before  us;  and  when  we  supposed 
the  list  to  be  exhausted,  to  our  very 
great  astonishment  a  most  sumptuous 
dinner  M^as  brought  in.  Nothing  seemed 
to  gratify  our  host  more,  than  that  any 
of  his  guests  should  eat  heartily ;  and  to 
do  him  justice,  every  individual  of  the 
party  ought  to  have  possessed  thfe  appe- 
tite of  ten  hungry  pilgrims,  to  satisfy  his 
wishes  in  this  respect.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Holy  Land  finer  than  a  view  of 
Napolose,  from  the  heights  around  it. 
As  the  traveller  descends  towards  it  from 
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the  hills,  it  appears  luxuriantly  embosom- 
ed in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant 
bowers ;  half  concealed  by  rich  gardens, 
and  by  stately  trees  collected  into  groves, 
all  around  the  bold  and  beautiful  valley 
in  which  it  stands.  Trade  seems  to 
flourish  among  its  inhabitants.  Their 
principal  employment  is  in  making  soap ; 
but  the  manufactures  of  the  town  supply 
a  very  widely  extended  neighbourhood, 
and  they  are  exported  to  a  great  distance 
upon  camels.  In  the  morning  after  our 
arrival,  we  met  caravans  coming  from 
Grand  Cairo,  and  noticed  others  reposing 
in  the  large  olive  plantations  near  the 
gates! 

<*  The  history  of  Sichem,  referring  to 
events  long  prior  to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, directs  us  to  antiquities,  which 
owe  nothing  of  their  celebrity  to  any 
traditional  aid.  The  traveller, directing 
his  footsteps  towards  its  ancient  sepul- 
chres, as  everlasting  as  the  rocks  wherein 
they  are  hewn,  is  permitted,  on  the 
authority  of  sacred  &md  indelible  record, 
to  contemplate  the  spot  where  the  re- 
mains of  Joseph,  of  E^eazar,  and  of 
Joshua,  were  severally  deposited.  If  any 
thing  connected  with  the'memory  of  past 
ages  be  calculated  to  awaken  local  en- 
thusiasm, the  land  around  this  city  is 
pre-eminently  entitled  to  consideration* 
The  sacred  story  of  events  transacted  in 
the  fields  of  Sichem,  from  qur  earliest 
years,  is  remembered  with  delight ;  but 
with  the  territory  before  our  eyes  where 
those  events  took  place,  and  in  the  view 
of  objects  existing  as  they  were  described 
above  three  thousand  years  ago,  the 
grateful  impression  kindles  into  ecstacy. 
Along  the  valley  we  beheld  '  a  company 
of  Ishmaelites  coming  from  Gilead' 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25),  as  in  the  days  of  Reu- 
ben and  Judah,  <  with  their  camels  bear- 
ing spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,'  who 
would  gladly  have  purchased  another 
Joseph  of  his  brethren,  and  conveyed 
him  as  a  slave  to  some  Potiphar  in  Egypt. 
Upon  the  hills  around,  flocks  and  herds 
were  feeding,  as  of  old ;  nor  in  the  sim- 
ple garb  of  the  shepherds  of  Samaria 
was  there  any  thing  repugnant  to  the 


notions  we  may  entertun  of  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  sons  of  Jacob.  It 
was  indeed  a  scene  to  abstract  and  to 
elevate  the  mind;  and  under  emotions 
so  called  forth  by  every  circumstance  of 
powerful  coincidence,  a  single  moment 
seemed  to  concentrate  whole  ages  of 
existence.  The  Jews  of  the  twelfth  ceo- 
tuiy  acknowledged  that  the  tomb  of 
Joseph  then  existed  in  Sichem,  although 
both  the  city  and  the  tomb  were  the 
possession  and  boast  of  a  people  they 
detested.  '  The  town,'  says  Rabbi  Ben- 
jamin, '  lies  in  a  vale  between  Mount 
Gerizim  and  Mount  Ebal,  where  there 
are  above  a  hundred  Cuthflsans,  who  ob- 
serve only  the  law  of  Moses,  whom  men 
call  Samaritans.  They  have  priests  of 
the  lineage  of  Aaron,  who  rests  in  peace, 
and  those  they  call  Aaronites ;  who  never 
marrj'  but  with  persons  of  the  sacerdotal 
family,  that  they  may  not  be  confovnded 
with  the  people.  Yet  these  priests  of 
their  law  offer  sacrifices  and  bumt-ofier- 
ings  in  their  congregations,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten m  the  law  (Deut.  xi.  29X  '  Then 
shalt  put  the  blessing  on  Mount  Gerizim.' 
They  therefore  aflirm  that  this  is  the 
House  of  the  Sanctuary ;  and  they  offer 
burnt-ofierings  both  on  the  Passover  and 
on  other  festivals,  on  the  altar  which  was 
built  on  Mount  Gerizim,  of  those  stones 
which  the  children  of  Israel  set  up  after 
they  had  passed  over  Jordan.  Tbey 
pretend  that  they  are  descended  frooi 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  and  have  among 
them  the  stpulchre  of  Jonph  the  J^ 
the  son  of  our  father  Jacob,  who  rei^ts  in 
peace,  according  to  that  saying,  the  bones 
also  of  Joseph^  which  the  children  of 
Israel  brought  tq>  with  them  out  ofEgyjjA^ 
buried  they  in  Shechem^  Mauodrell 
notices  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  still  bearing 
its  name  unaltered,  and  venerated  eren 
by  the  Moslems,  who  have  built  a  small 
temple  over  it.  Its  authenticity  is  not 
liable  to  controversy,  since  tradition  is 
in  this  respect  maintained  on  the  autho- 
rity of  sacred  Scripture ;  and  the  vene- 
ration paid  to  it  by  Jews,  by  ChrisUans, 
and  by  Mahometans,  has  preserved  in  all 
a^es  the  remembrance  of  its  sitoatiofl* 
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Having  shown  on^a'fonner  occasion  that 
tombs  were  the  origin  of  temples,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  utter  im- 
probability of  their  being  forgotten  among 
men  who  approached  them  as  places  of 
worship.  The  tomb  of  Joshua  was  also 
visited  by  Jev^ish  pilgrims  in  the  twelfth 
century.  This  is  proved  by  the  Hebrew 
Itinerary  of  Petacbias,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Benjamin  of  Tudela;  and 
its  situation,  marked  by  him  with  the 
utmost  precision,  is  still  as  familiar  to  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  as  the  place  where  the 
temple  of  Solomon  originally  stood.  It 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  a  renowned 
cemetery,  containing  also  the  sepulchres 
of  other  patriarchs ;  particularly  of  one, 
whose  synagogue  is  mentioned  by  Ben- 
jamin of  Tadela  as  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  warm  baths  of  Tiberias. 
These  tombs  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock, 
like  those  of  Telmessus  in  the  Gulf  of 
Glaucus,  and  are  calculated  for  duration 
equal  to  that  of  the  hills  wherein  they 
have  been  excavated. 

"  The  principal  object  of  veneration 
is  Jacob's  Well,  over  which  a  church  was 
formerly  erected.  This  is  situated  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  town,  in  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  and  has  been  visited  by 
pilgrims  of  all  ages;  but  particularly 
since  the  Christian  era,  as  the  place 
where  our  Saviour  revealed  himself  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria.  The  spot  is  so 
distinctly  marked  by  the  Evangelist,  and 
so  little  liable  to  uncertainty,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  well  itself,  and  the 
features  of  the  country,  that  if  no  tradi- 
tion existed  for  its  identity,  the  site  of  it 
could  hardly  be  mistaken.  Perhaps  no 
Christian  scholar  ever  attentively  read 
the  fourth  chapter  of  John  without  being 
struck  with  the  numerous  internal  evi- 
dences of  truth  which  crowd  upon  the 
mind  in  its  perusal.  Within  so  small  a 
compass  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  other 
writings  so  many  sources  of  reflection 
and  of  interest.  Independently  of  its 
importance  as  a  theological  document,  it 
concentrates  so  much  information,  that  a 
volume  might  be  filled  with  the  illustra- 
tion it  reflects  on  the  history  of  the  Jews, 


and  on  the  geography  of  their  country. 
All  that  can  be  gathered  on  these  sub- 
jects from  Josephus  seems  but  as  a  com- 
ment to  illustrate  this  chapter.  The 
journey  of  our  Lord  from  Judea  into 
Galilee;  the  cause  of  it;  his  passage 
through  the  territory  of  Samaria;  his 
approach  to  the  metropolis  of  this  coun- 
try ;  its  name ;  his  arrival  at  the  Amo- 
rite  field  which  terminates  the  narrow 
valley  of  Sichem ;  the  ancient  custom  of 
halting  at  a  well ;  the  female  employment 
of  drawing  water ;  the  disciples  sent  into 
the  city  for  food,  by  which  its  situation 
out  of  the  town  is  obviously  implied ;  the 
question  of  the  woman  referring  to  exist- 
ing  prejudices  which  separated  the  Jews 
from  the  Samaritans;  the  depth  of  the 
well ;  the  Oriental  allusion  contained  in 
the  expression  *  living  waUrf  the  his- 
tory of  the  well,  and  the  customs  thereby 
illustrated;  the  worship  upon  Mount 
Gerizim ;  all  these  occur  within  the  space 
of  twenty  verses:  and  if  to  these  be 
added  what  has  been  already  referred  to 
in  the  remainder  of  the  same  chapter,  we 
shall  perhaps  consider  it  as  a  record,' 
which,  in  the  words  of  him  who  sent  it, 

<  WB  MAY  LIFT  UP  OOR  EYES,  AND  LOOK 
UPON,  FOR  IT  IS  WHITE  ALREADY  TO 
HARVEST.'" 

There  are  still  a  few  Samaritans  resi- 
dent in  Shechem,  who  worship  God  after 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Their  synagogue 
is  neat  and  clean,  and  among  other  ancient 
books  they  show  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  they  regard  with  peculiar  venera- 
tion, affirming  that  it  was  written  by  the 
grandson  of  Aaron.  "  We  were  not,'*  says 
Mr  Jowett,  "  permitted  to  touch  the  sa- 
cred book,  but  only  to  look  at  it  at  about 
a  foot  distant ;  the  page  at  which  the  Sa- 
maritan priest  opened  showed  certainly 
a  very  ancient  manuscript,  with  the  cha- 
racters yet  sufficiently  distinct."  The 
Christians  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood are  of  the  Greek  communion,  and 
are  not  very  numerous. 

SHEMA,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  26. 

SHEN,  a  place  situated  probably  in 
the  west  or  south-west  direction  froul  the 
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stone  called  Eben^ezer  erected  by  Sa- 
muel between  it  and  Mizpeh,  which  was 
on  thd  eaist  or  north-east  side,  1  Sam.  vii. 

12. 

SHENIR,  a  name  given  by  the  Amor- 
ites  to  Mount  Hermon,  Deut.  iii.  8,  9* 

SHEPHAM,  or  SEP  HAN  A,  a  boun- 
dary town  of  the  Promised  Land,  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 

SHESHACH,  a  name  applied  to  Ba- 
bylon, Jer.  XXV.  26 ;  li.  41.  It  is  thought 
that  Babylon  was  so  called  from  an  idol 
worshipped  there  of  the  same  name,  and 
a  festival  held  in  honour  of  it  which  con- 
tinued five  days.  The  Babylonians,  it  is 
said,  were  celebrating  this  festival  whjen 
Cyrus  took  their  city. 

SHIBMAH,  or  Sibmah,  a  fortified 
town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
Numb,  xxxii.  38;  Josh.  xiii.  19»  St 
Jerome  places  it  not  very  far  from 
Heshbon.  It  was  famous  for  its  vines, 
which  were  cut  down  by  the  Moabites, 
Isa.  xvi.  8,  9* 

SHICRON,  a  frontier  town  of  Judah, 
supposed  to  have  been  ceded  to  the 
Simeonites,  Josh.  xv.  1 1. 

SHIHON,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  Jodi.  xix.  19*  In  the  time  of 
Eusebius  there  was  a  place  called  SeQn 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor. 

SHILHIM,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Judah,  Josh.  xv.  31. 

SHILOH,  a  place  situated  in  the 
south  part  of  the  tribe  of  Ephralm,  about 
twenty-five  miles  north  from  Jerusalem. 
The  ark  of  God,  which  appears  to  have 
been  removed  to  this  place  on  account  of 
its  central  pomtion,  remained  in  it  nearly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  it 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  1  Sam. 
iv.  3.  From  some  expressions  in  the 
Prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (viL  14;  xxvi. 
6,  9X  it  appears  that  Shiloh  had  at  a 
certain  period  been  desolated  on  account 
of  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants. 
Jerome  tells  us  that  in  his  time  there 
were  scarcely  any  remains  of  it,  a  de- 
molished altar  being  the  .melancholy 
representative  of  Shiloh. 

SHIMRON,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulutty  Josh.  xix.  15. 


SHINAR,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
district  in  which  the  tower  of  Babel  and 
the  city  of  Babylon  were  situated.  lu 
precise  limits  are  uncertain.  It  might 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
or  it  might  be  confined  to  the  lower 
part  of  that  territory,  answering  to 
Babylonia,  and  which  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  the  present  Irak  Arabi.  See 
Babylonia. 

SHITTIM,  a  valley  mentioned  by 
the  Prophet  Joel  (iii.  18)»  supposed  to 
be  the  Valley  of  Kedron. 

SHOP  HAN,  SoPHON,  or  Zaphon,  a 
town  fortified  by  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
Numb,  xxxii.  35. 

SHUAL,  a  district  of  Canaan  into 
which  the  Philistines  made  inroads  in 
the  time  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xiii.  17*  Its 
situation  is  unknown. 

SHUNEM,  a  (rentier  town  of  Ina- 
char,  placed  by  £k»ebius  a  few  miles 
south  of  Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  18. 

SH  U  R,  or  Sdr,  a  wilderness  or  desert, 
consisting  of  the  sandy  tract  in  the  west 
of  Arabia  Petnea,  extending  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  between  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  pe9insula  of  Sinai.  The  common 
caravan  road  between  Palestine  and 
Eg3rpt  still  lies  through  the  heart  of  this 
desert.  Hagar  fled  to  it  when  she  fint 
left  her  mistress  Sarah,  and  by  so  doing 
it  is  evident  that  she  intended  to  retorn 
to  her  own  country. 

SHUSH  AN,  or  Susa,  the  capital  of 
Susiana,  or  Khusistan,  and  the  winter 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  was 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eulflras, 
called  Ulai  in  Scripture.  Some  main- 
tain that  it  was  founded  by  Darius,  and 
others  by  Tithonus,  son  of  old  Memnon, 
£"001  w^ich  the  city  was  called  Mem- 
nonia.  It  was  called  Shushan,  or  Suss, 
from  the  number  of  lilies  in  its  vicinity, 
which  in  the  Persian  language  bore  that 
name.  This  city  was  120  stadia  in  cir- 
cuit The  Persian  monarchs  kept  their 
treasures  in  it.  The  royal  palace,  so 
often    mentioned    in     the    Scriptures 
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was  built  of  white  marbley  and  its  pillars 
were  covered  with  gold  aod  precious 
stones.    When  Alexander  the  Great  took 
Sbusban  he  found  in  it  50,000  talents  of 
gold,  besides  jewels  of  inestimable  value, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver vessels.     This  was  the  city  in  which 
Daniel  had  his  vision,  and  in  it  the  events 
related  in  the  Book  of  Esther  took  place. 
Shushan   or   Susa  is  now  a  mass  of 
ruins,  not  unlike  those  of  fiabylon  in  ap- 
pearance, being  a  succession  of  similar 
mounds,  covered  with  fragments  of  bricks 
and  tiles,  and  extending  over  a  track  of 
country  ten  or  twelve  miles.     Two  of 
these  mounds  are  conspicuous  for  their 
height  and  enormous  expanse*  both  of 
them  rising    150  feet;  one  is  a  mile 
ID  circumference,  the  other  nearly  two. 
They  are  composed  of  huge  masses  of 
8UD*dried  bricks,  and  courses  of  burnt 
brick  and  mortar.     The  natives  distin- 
guish these  two  mounds  by  the  names  of 
the  Castle  and  the  Palace.  "  At  the  foot 
of  the  larger,**  says  Sir  R.  K.  Porter, 
*<  appears  a  little  dome-like  building, 
under'  which  travellers  are  shown  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.    A  dervise 
resides  there,  impressed  with  a  belief 
of  its  peculiar  sanctity,  who  points  to 
the  grave  of  the  inspired  son  of  Judah, 
with  as  much  homage  as  if  it  belonged 
to  one  of  his  own  respected  Imaums. 
Though  covered  by  this  modern  struc- 
ture, no  doubt  is  held  by  Jew,  Arab,  or 
Mussulman,  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
tomb  beneath — all  bearing  the  same  tra- 
dition that  it  actually  contains  the  re- 
mains of  the  Prophet.     The  site  of  this 
once  noble   metropolis  of  the  ancient 
princes  of  £lam  js  now  a  mere  wilder- 
ness, given  up  to  beasts  of  prey,  no  hu- 
man being  disputing  their  reign,  except 
the  poor  dervise  who  keeps  watch  over 
the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.** 

The  modern  city  of  Shooster,  situated 
on  the  Karoon,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
thirty-six  mi)es  east  of  the  ancient  Shu- 
shan, is  supposed  to  have  been  partly 
built  from  its  ruins.  Those  which  re- 
main lie  between  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Karasoo  river  and  the  modem  town 

VOU  II. 


of  Desful.  Sir  John  Malcolm's  observa- 
tions agree  with  those  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter, 
except  that  he  mentions  a  number  of 
dervises  instead  of  one,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  alms  of  pious  pilgrims 
visiting  the  Prophet*s  tomb.  He  adds 
in  a  note,  "  Though  the  building  of  the 
tomb  of  Daniel  is  comparatively  modem, 
nothing  could  have  led  to  its  being  built 
where  it  is  but  a  belief  that  it  was  the 
real  site  of  the  Prophet*s  sepulchre. 
Some  large  blocks  of  marble,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  have  been  found 
amid  these  ruins.  They  appear  to  re- 
semble those  of  Egypt,  and  from  their 
having  been  discovered  in  no  other  part 
of  Persia,  I  conclude  that  they  were 
brought  by  victorious  monarchs  to  Susa, 
as  trophies  of  their  success  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.'*  He  adds  that  Shushan  is 
now  a  gloomy  wilderness,  infested  by 
lions,  hysenas,  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
Shooster  is  tbe  present  capital  of  the 
province. 

SIfiRAIM,  a  town  terminating  the 
Land  of  Canaan,  between  Hamath  and 
Damascus,  Ezek.  xlvii.  16. 

SICHAR.    See  Shecbbm. 

SID  DIM,  the  valley  which  contained 
the  cities  of  the  Plain,  now  occupied  by 
the  Dead  Sea. 

SIDE,  a  seaport  of  Pamphylia  with  a 
good  harbour,  originally  an  ^olic  settle- 
ment, made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cuma. 
The  Romans  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Side  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  1  Mace  xv. 
23. 

SIDON,  or  ZiDON,  in  Hebrew  TztdoHf 
now  called  Saida  or  Sayde^  the  oldest 
and  most  powerful  city  of  Phcenicia,  is 
situated  about  five  geographical  miles 
from  Tyre  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  west  of  Syria,  and  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name. 
Sidon  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan  so  called, 
the  father  and  founder  of  the  Phceni- 
cians,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  testi« 
mony  of  Josephus ;  and  as  it  bears  his 
name,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
ancient  places  in  the  world.  It  certainly 

existed  long  before  the  time  of  Joshua ; 

2e; 
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and  it  was  rich  and  powerful  at  the  time 
the  Israelites  took  possession  of  Canaan, 
when  it  was  called  GrecU  Sidon.  Some, 
indeed,  have  taken  occasion  to  conclude 
from  this  designation  that  there  were  two 
Sidons,  the  one  more  considerable  than 
the  other,  but  no  historians  or  geographers 
sanction  this  supposition.  St  Jerome 
informs  us  that  Sidon  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher. 

Sidon  was  the  oldest  city  of  Phoenicia, 
and  continued  long  the  metropolis,  until 
Tyre  became  more  powerful,  and  re- 
duced it  for  a  time  beneath  its  sway; 
yet  even  then  it  remained  a  wealthy  and 
important  city  to  the  date  of  its  conquest 
by  Artazerxes  Ochus,  when  its  fleet 
amounted  to  one  hundred  triremes  and 
quinqueremes.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  it  was  without  any  fortifica-* 
tions,  and  had  preserved  scarcely  any 
thing  except  its  reputation  for  fine  glass. 
Ochus  is  said  to  have  ruined  the  place 
B.C.  351 ;  and  when  the  inhabitants  saw 
the  Persians  in  their  streets,  they  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses  with  their 
wives  and  families,  and  setting  fire  to 
their  dwellings  perished  in  the  flames. 
Diodorus  informs  us  that  those  Sidonians 
who  were  absent  from  the  city  at  the 
time  returned,  and  rebuilt  it  after  the 
Persian  forces  were  withdrawn.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Ptolemys,  then  to  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and  finally  to  the  Romans.  Strabo 
mentions  it  having  suffered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  half 
of  it  in  ruins.  Since  the  Middle  Ages  it 
has  sunk  to  insignificance,  and  is  now  al- 
most without  a  harbour.  It  is  under  the 
government  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt* 

The  greatness  of  Sidon  was  the  result 
of  its  manufactures  and  its  commerce^ 
When  Solomon  was  preparing  to  build 
the  Temple,  he  communicated  to  the  king 
of  Tyre,  then  sovereign  of  Sidon,  his  wish 
to  enter  into  an  engagement  for  a  supply 
of  timber,  saying,  "  There  is  not  any 
among  us  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber 
like  unto  the  Sidonians."  They  were 
also  able  ship-builders,  and  if  they  were 


not  the  first  who  constmcted  vessels  and 
navigated  distant  seas,   they  were  un- 
doubtedly the  first  who  ventured  beyond 
their  own  coasts,  and  established  any 
thing  like  a  mercantile  commerce.    The 
Sidonians  are  said  to  have  been  the  fin»t 
manufacturers  of  glass.     They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Homer  as  excel- 
ling in  many  ingenious  and  usefnl  arts, 
and  he  ascribes  to  their  skill  and  indus- 
try all  superior  articles  of  dress,  all  good 
worknianship  in  making  vessels  for  use, 
and  all  expertly  contrived  trinkets  and 
toys.    But  the  superiority  of  the  Sido- 
nians in  manufactures  and  commerce  dees 
not  form  their  only  distinction ;  they  were 
abo  adepts  in  the  sciences  of  the  time^ 
particularly  astronomy  and  arithmetical 
calculations ;  their  wottien   were  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  embroidery ;  and  a  beau- 
tiful purple  dye  b  attributed  to  them. 
Being  in  most  prosperous  circumstances, 
the  Sidonians  lived  in  ease  and  luiuiy. 
For  this  they  were  very  remarkable,  as 
we  learn   from   a  comparison  used  in 
speal^ing  of  the  town  of  LAish.   The  peo- 
ple who  dwelt  in  that  town  were  living 
**  careless,  afler  the  nuinner  of  the  Zi- 
donians,  quiet  and  secure,"  Judges  xviii. 
7.    The  general  history  of  Sidon  is  inti- 
mately  connected  with  that  of  Tyre, 
which  is  called  **  the  daughter  of  ISdon,' 
it  having  been  originally  a  settlement  of 
the  Sidonians.     See  Ttbs. 

The  Sidonians  had  the  character  of 
being  dishonest,  and  vice  prevailed  among 
them  to  a  great  extent.  They  were  su- 
perstitious id<^ters,  and  their  proximi- 
ty to  the  Hebrews,  and  their  ultimately 
dose  connection  with  them,  rendered  their 
idol  worship  extremely  fascinating  to  the 
chosen  people.  The  Sidonians  are  men- 
tioned among  those  who  brou^t  the 
Hebrews  into  subjection  at  one  of  their 
usual  relapses  into  idolatry.  Judges  x.  12* 
The  gods  of  Sidon  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  e^iedally  their  goddess 
Ashtoretk.  Some  of  Solomon's  idola- 
trous wives  were  Sidonian  women,  who 
exerted  a  fatal  influence  over  him  in  bi> 
old  age,  1  Kings  xi.  1,  33.  The  mer> 
chaiiu  of  Sidon  are  celebrated  in  the 
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Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiabi  and  Eze- 
kiel,  in  coDJunction  with  those  of  Tyre; 
and  predictions  are  uttered  against  it 
which  have  been  remarkably  fiilfiUed. 

Although  Sidon  lost  its  importance 
and  superiority  under  the  predominating 
influence  of  Tyre,  it  still  exists  as  a  town, 
and  carries  on  some  traffic  with  the  neigh* 
bouring  coasts,  while  Tyre  is  a  complete 
desolation.  St  Paul  touched  at  Sidon 
when  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  and  was 
permitted  "  to  go  unto  his  friends,  and 
refresh  himself,"  namely,  to  visit  the 
Christians  there  during  his  short  stay. 
Our  Saviour  oAen  visited  the  coasts  of 
Tvre  and  Sidon,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
he  ever  entered  either  of  these  cities 
The  distant  view  of  the  present  Sidon, 
or  Sayde,  is  described  as  very  imposing. 
It  has  a  castle  upon  a  rock  of  the  sea, 
connected  with  the  continent  by  a  bridge 
of  several  arches,  and  there  is  another 
castle  which  commands  the  town.  The 
harbour  has  disappeared,  or  b  completely 
choked  up  with  sand.  The  interior  of 
Sidon  is  wretched  and  gloomy,  ill-built, 
dirty,  and  full  of  ruins.  Fragments 
of  columns,  and  other  remains  of  the 
ancient  clty»  are  still  found  without 
the  walls.  **  About  half  way  between 
Sayde  and  Sour  (Sidon  and  Tyre)  are 
very  extensive  ruins,  which,"  says  Mr 
Jowett,  **  once  connected  these  two 
cities ;  but  of  these  ruins  there  is  scarcely 
one  stone  left  upon  another.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  lines  which  show,  razed 
even  with  the  soil,  the  foundations  of 
houses,  many  stones  irregularly  scat- 
tered, a  few  cisterns,  with  half-defaced 
sculpture  on  them ;  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  path  there  are,  at  one 
spot,  several  low  columns,  either  mutilat- 
ed or  considerably  shrunk  in  the  earth. 
These  relics  show,  what  it  indeed  needed 
no  such  evidence  to  prove,  that  in  peace- 
ful and  flourishing  times,  on  this  road, 
between  two  such  considerable  cities  as 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  there  must  have  been 
many  smaller  towns  for  pleasure,  busi- 
ness, and  agriculture,  delightfully  situated 
by  the  sea-side." 
The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Sayde  is 


variously  estimated.  'Mr  VLvdy  tells  us 
that  it  is  said  to  contain  two  thousand 
Mahometans,  as  many  Christians,  and 
two  hundred  Jews.  Mr  Rae  Wilson  cal- 
cuUites  them  at  seven  thousand ;  and  more 
recent  statements  have  made  them  amount 
to  fifteen  thousand,  which  must  be  com- 
pletely erroneous-  The  people  are  occu- 
pied in  spinning  cotton,  whid^,  with  silki 
boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  of  morocco 
leathers,  forms  the  principal  artideof  their 
trade.  There  are  a  few  Russians  who  are 
engaged  in  trade  or  manual  labour.  The 
gardens  of  Sidon  are  beautiful  and  luxu- 
riant; the  climate  is  peculiarly  mild,  and 
the  town  might  be  rendered  a  pleasant 
residence  if  it  were  better  built  and  pro* 
perly  governed.  Vessels  ride  under  a 
ridge  of  rocks  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  for  shelter. 

SIHOR,  an  appellative  signifying 
bkuiknetSi  and  which  some  commentators 
contend  is  the  Scripture  name  of  the  river 
Nile.  In  the  announcement  of  the  over- 
throw of  Tyre,  the  '*  seed  of  Sihor,  the 
harvest  of  the  river,**  is  mentioned  as  its 
revenue,  Isa.  xxiii.  3,  and  an  old  English 
translation  renders  the  passage,  "  The 
seed  of  Nilus,  growing  by  the  abundance 
of  waters."  The  Nile,  says  Bishop 
Lowth,  is  here  called  Sihor,  from  the 
blackness  of  its  waters  charged  with  mud, 
which  it  brings  down  ft'om  Abyssinia  at 
the  periodical  inundations,  and  which 
fertilizes  Lower  Egypt  Dr  Hales  in- 
forms us  that  in  the  Ethiopian,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Hindoo  languages,  it  is  dis* 
tinguished  by  appellations  which  all  sig- 
nify black. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  Isaiah 
|he  Sihor  and  the  Nile  are  synonymous. 
The  <<  harvest  of  the  river"  was  the  **  re- 
venue" of  Tyre ;  and  we  know  that  Egypt, 
by  its  extraordinary  fertility  caused  by 
the  inundations,  supplied  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  with  com — a  branch  of  trade 
by  which  the  Tyrians  gained  immense 
wealth.  Besides,  there  is  no  other  river 
in  Egypt  except  the  Nile  which  can  be 
Sihor.  In  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
where  the  Jews  are  represented  as  the 
sole  authors  of  their  own  calamities,  the 
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question  is  askedi  **  What  hast  thou  to  do 
in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters 
of  Sihor  ?  or  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the 
way  of  Assyria,  to  drink  the  waters  of 
the  river  ?"  Here  the  Nile  and  the  Eu- 
phrates are  clearly  indicated,  the  former 
by  Sihor,  the  latter  by  the  appelUition 
the  rweTf  which  it  very  often  received  by 
way  of  eminence. 

But  while  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  Sihor  of  Scripture  and  the  Nile  are 
the  same,  it  is  different  with  the  "  river 
of  Egypt,"  so  often  mentioned.  The  Nile 
is  doubtless  indicated  by  this  term  in 
some  passages,  but  there  are  others  in 
which  it  cannot  be  applied  without  con- 
siderable difficulty.  In  the  promise  which 
God  gave  to  Abraham,  the  river  of  Egypt 
is  mentioned  as  the  boundary  of  the  coun- 
try his  descendants  were  to  inhabit  on 
one  side,  and  **  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates,"  on  the  other,  which  can  only 
be  applicable  to  the  dominions  of  Solomon, 
for  the  Israelites  never  possessed  at  any 
period,  with  that  exception,  a  territory  so 
extensive.  Dr  Wells  and  others  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  rwer  of  Egypt  is 
a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Me- 
diterranean a  little  below  Gaza,  form- 
ing the  southern  limit  of  Judah,  and  con- 
sequently of  all  the  Land  of  Israel.  The 
comparison  of  different  texts  will  render 
this  more  evident.  Moses,  in  describing 
the  Promised  Land,  says,  "  And  the  bor- 
der shall  fetch  a  compass  from  Azmon 
unto  the  rxver  of  Egypt^  and  the  goings 
out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  sea,"  Numb,  xxxiv. 
5.  In  the  Book  of  Joshua  Sihor  is  in- 
deed mentioned  as  "  before  Egypt,"  but, 
whatever  may  be  meant  as  Sihor  in  that 
text,  it  is  certain  that  in  this .  instance  it 
could  not  be  the  Nile,  for  the  territory 
of  the  Philistines  expressly  noticed  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (xv.  3),  lying  along 
the  Mediterranean,  did  not  extend  to 
the  Nile,  but  simply  to  the  vicinity 
of  El  Arish,  near  which  the  river  ought 
to  be  placed,  and  where  the  Rhinoco- 
rura  is  understood  by  the  Septuagint 
to  be  the  river  of  Egypt.  We  read 
that  David  <<  gathered  all  Israel  toge- 
ther, from  Shihor  of  Egypt  even  unto 


the  entering  of  Hamath,  to  bring  the  ark 
of  God  ft'om  Kirjath-Jearim,"  1  Chroo. 
xiii.  & ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  Solomon  ^  held  a  feast, 
and  all  Israel  with  him,  a  great  congre- 
gation, from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath 
unto  the  river  of  Egypt,"  1  Kings  vili. 
66;  2  Chron.  vii.  8.  But  in  these  pass- 
ages, notwithstanding  the  high  authority 
of  Dr  Hales,  the  Nile  cannot  be  intended, 
when  we  consider  that  the  Nile  never 
formed  the  border  of  Egypt,  to  which  it 
is  said  Solomon's  rule  extended  (1  Kings 
iv.  21),  but  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
country.  The  Egyptian  territory  ex- 
tended eastward  to  the  parallel  of  the 
inlet  Gulf  of  Suez  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
often  beyond  it,  so  that  to  have  made  his 
dominions  border  on  the  Nile,  David  or 
Solomon  must  have  conquered  a  large  ex- 
tent of  the  Egyptian  territory ;  yet  we  read 
of  no  wars  carried  on  by  David  or  Solo- 
mon with  Egypt,  and  the  latter  was  the 
ally  and  son-in-law  of  its  king,  who  on 
one  occasion  marched  against  a  Canaan- 
itbth  city  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  which 
he  took  and  presented  to  him,  1  Kings  ix. 
16.  If  Solomon's  dominions  never  ex- 
tended to  the  Nile,  those  of  no  other  He- 
brew king  ever  did  at  any  time.  Solomon's 
dominions  certainly  bordered  on  Egypt, 
not  by  stretching  to  the  Nile,  but  by  the 
conquest  of  the  small  nations  interposed 
between  Palestine  Proper  and  the  old 
north-west  boundary  of  Egypt. 

The  Nile  therefore  appears  to  be  io- 
dicated  almost  exclusively  by  the  Pro- 
phets under  the  name  of  Sihor,  while  the 
river  ofEgyptj  mentioned  by  the  historical 
writers  as  the  boundary  of  the  Israelitish 
dominions,  was  a  stream  somewhere  be- 
tween  the  western  frontiers  of  Palestine 
and  the  Nile.  This  celebrated  river  is 
generally  supposed  to  rise  in  a  chain  of 
mountains  called  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  It  is  thought  that  the  place  about 
which  Bruce  writes  with  so  much  elo- 
quence is  not  the  source  of  its  principal 
branch.  The  Nile  was  the  largest  rifer 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  enters  Egypt 
at  Syene,  whence  it  flows  northward  to 
within  about  forty  miles  of  the  sea,  where 
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it  divides  into  two  main  branches,  the 
eastern  joining  the  Mediterranean  near  * 
the  town  of  Pelusium,  the  wester^  near 
CanopuSk  From  these  two  branches  di- 
verged several  smaller  arms,  making  in 
all  seven  mouths,  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus. The  country  lying  between  the 
two  exterior  arms  was  called  the  Delta  ; 
it  was  full  of  cities,  highly  cultivated,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  inundations  had  the 
appearance  of  an  archipelago  of  islands. 
See  Egypt. 

SIHOR-LIBNATH,  a  place  men- 
tioned in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Josh.  xix. 
26.  Calmet  alleges  that  Libnath  was  a 
white  promontory  near  Tyre,  and  Sihor 
a  small  rivulet  in  the  neighbourhood. 

SILLA,  a  place  supposed  to  be  near 
Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xii.  20. 

SILO  AM.     See  Jerusalem. 

SIMEON,  a  cantonment  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  allotted  to  the  descendants 
of  Simeon,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
It  lay  west  and  south  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  having  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  the  Phi- 
listines  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west,  and  Arabia  Petrsea  on  the 
south.  Jacob  on  his  deathbed  evinced  a 
peculiar  indignation  against  Simeon  and 
Levi,  and  accordingly  those  tribes  were 
dispersed  in  Israel,  Simeon  receiving 
for  his  portion  only  a  district  dismem- 
bered from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  some 
other  laAds  which  were  overrun  by  those 
of  this  tribe  on  the  mountains  of  Seir  and 
in  the  Desert  of  Gedor.  The  Simeonites 
amounted  to  59,300  men  when  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  departed  from  Egypt, 
but  only  22,000  of  them  entered  the 
Promised  Land. 

SIN,  a  name  applied  by  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel  to  Pelusium  in  Egypt  (xxx.  15). 

SIN,  or  ZiN,  a  Wilderness  which  lies 
between  Elim  and  Mount  Sinai.     See 

ZiN. 

SINAI,  a  celebrated  mountain  and  de- 
sert in  Arabia,  situated  in  a  kind  of  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  two  inlet  gulfs  or  arms 
of  the  Red  Sea  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
this  work — ^the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba* 
The  Wilderness  extends  before  and  around 
the  base  of  the  mountain.     The  breadth 


of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  intersected  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  called  El  Tyh^  whidi 
run  from  east  to  west,  and  cut  off  a  tri- 
angular portion  of  the  peninsula  in  the 
region  south  of  that  chain,  in  the  centre 
of  which  occurs  the  elevated  group  of 
mountains  in  which  we  are  to  look  for  the 
Mount  Sinai  of  the  Bible.  This  upper 
mountainous  region,  with  its  numerous 
valleys  and  ravines  of  different  dimen- 
sions,  is  comprehended  within  a  diameter 
of  about  forty  miles.  The  group  has 
no  connection  with  the  intersecting  chain 
of  El  Tyh,  but  is  separated  from  it  by 
wide  sandy  plains  and  valleys,  and  by  an 
intermediate  and  unconnected  range  of 
inferior  mountains  called  Zebeir.  To  the 
east  and  south  the  country  between  the 
central  group  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  is 
more  or  less  occupied  by  inferior  emi- 
nences, while  to  the  west,  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  the  upper  group  has  an 
abrupt  appearance,  and  no  inferior  moun- 
tains intervene,  so  that  the  country  is 
open  towards  the  coast,  where  a  low  chain 
of  calcareous  mountains  fronts  the  shore. 
The  country  between  this  ridge  and  the 
Upper  Sinai  is  a  wide  gravelly  plain  or 
desert,  which  is  regairded  as  the  desert  of 
Zin  by  those  who  place  Elim  near  Tor. 
Sinai  and  Horeb  are  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  convertible  names,  because 
they  are  part  of  the  same  group,  and  so 
near  that  at  sunrise  the  shade'  of  the  for- 
mer covers  Horeb;  but  Josephus  does 
not  mention  any  mountain  called  Horeb; 
he  speaks  exclusively  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  afler  noticing  the  transactions  at  Re- 
phidim,  he  says,  that  on  leaving  that  sta- 
tion the  Israelites  went  on  gradually  till 
they  came  to  Sinai.  The  two  most  ele- 
vated and  conspicuous  summits  of  the 
central  group  adjoin  each  other,  and  are 
severally  designated  Djebel  Katerin,  or 
Mount  St  Catherine,  and  Djebel  Mousa^ 
or  Mount  Moses^  the  former  locally  iden- 
tified with  the  Horeb  of  Scripture,  the 
latter  with  Sinai.  In  some  passages  of 
the  Pentateuch  the  Law  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  given  on  Mount  Horeb,  and 
in  others  or  Mount  Sinai — an  apparent 
contradiction  or  discrepancy  which  has 
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been  seised  to  throw  discredit  or  doubt 
on  the  whole  narrative,  and  the  answer 
to  this  has  been  by  a  reference  to  Mounts 
Catherine  (Horeb)  and  Moses  (Sinai),  as 
distinct,  though  adjoining  peaks  of  the 
same  range  of  mountains.    After  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  passages  in  which 
the  names  occur,  it  not  only  appears  that 
Horeb  and  Sinai  are  different  designa* 
tions  of  the  same  mountains,  but  that 
Horeb  is  the  name  of  the  whole  ridge 
generally,  while  Sinai  is  the  name  of  the 
particular  summit.  Horeb  is  usually  men- 
tioned as  a  region,  and  when  spoken  of 
as  a  mountain  the  whole  range  is  evident- 
ly included ;  Sinai,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  usually  designated  a  distinct  or  parti- 
cular mountain  in  Horeb.     In  the  Book 
of  Exodus  (iii.  1)  we  are  indeed  told  that 
Moses  ^*  came  to  the  mountain  of  God, 
even  to  Horeb,''  and  Elijah  goes  *'  unto 
Horeb,  the  mount  of  God,"  1  Kings  xix. 
8 ;  but  in  both  these  passages  we  are  ob- 
viously to  understand  Horeb  as  a  whole, 
and  the  <<  mount  of  God"  as  a  part,  which 
is  the  more  evident  when  we  recollect 
that  the  term  *'  mount  of  God"  would  be 
no  distinction  unless  the  region  is  also 
mentioned,  because  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  mountain  on  which  the  Law  was  de- 
livered.   Even  when  the  expression  is 
applied  to  a  mountain  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  the  passages  quoted  only  denote  the 
superior  eminence  of  the  Horeb  mountains, 
or  of  some  particular  one  in  the  group, 
and  might  be  read  '<  Horeb  the  great  moun- 
tain," or  the  *<  great  mountdn  in  Horeb  " 
Besides,  several  actions  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  done  in  Horeh^  which  were 
not  literally  performed  upon  the  mountain, 
but  in  the  surrounding  plains  or  valleys. 
The  Israelites  made  a  "  calf  in  Horeb," 
not  in  or  even  on  the  mountain,  but  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  while  Moses  was 
absent  on  the  mountain.   The  rock  which 
the  Hebrew  legislator  smote  for  water  is 
called  ^<  the  rock  in  Horeb,"  and  both  these 
facts  prove  that  Horeb  was  a  name  ap- 
plied to  a  region  and  to  the  whole  moun- 
tain ridge,  Sinai  being  peculiar  to  only 
one  summit  or  peak.   Besides  the  Mounts 
Catherine  and  Moses,  there  are  two  others 


very  conspicuous,  which,  although  some- 
what apart,  and  unconnected  with  the 
upper  cluster,  must  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  it  The  one  is  called  Otn  Sho- 
mar^  which  fronts  the  upper  cluster  on 
the  south-west,  and  is  nearest  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
front  of  Tor ;  the  other  is  Djebel  Serbait 
or  Mount  Serbalt  which  fronts  the  opper 
group  to  the  south-west,  and  roust  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Sinai  mountains 
which  the  Israelites  saw  in  their  route 
from  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  It  appears  from 
Burckhardt's  statements  that  pilgrims 
once  regarded  this  Mount  Serbal  as  the 
Sinai  or  Horeb  of  the  Scriptures. 

Mount  Moses,  the  supposed  Sinai,  is 
usually  ascended  first  by  the  pilgrims. 
The  ascent  is  steep,  and  the  ground 
which  it  occupies  along  with  Horeb  is 
very  limited,  when  compared  with  the 
height  Sinai  is  considerably  elevated, 
and  its  ascent  is  mc^e  upright  and 
difficult,  occupying  nearly  two  hours, 
exclusive  of  pauses  for  rest.  Regular 
steps  have  been  cut  all  the  way  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  bare  pointed  rock ;  these 
are  said  to  amount  to  1400  in  number 
(Pococke  calculates  3000);  but  they 
have  been  so  much  damaged  by  time  and 
the  winter  torrents  as  to  be  of  very  little 
use.  At  the  second  of  these  pauses  for  rest, 
which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  ascent, 
there  is  a  small  plain,  where  a  talf  cypress 
tree  grows  beside  a  stone  tank  which  re- 
ceives the  winter  rains.  Here  there  is  a 
small  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  in 
commemoration  of  her  appearance  to  the 
monks  of  St  Catherine,  when,  for  want  of 
corn  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Arabs, 
they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  con- 
vent The  legend  says  that  the  brethren 
saw  a  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
which  inspired  them  with  the  greatest 
fortitude,  and  they  returned  to  the  con- 
vent fully  persuaded  that  they  would  be 
relieved.  Their  expectations  were  realized, 
a  caravan  appearing  in  sight  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  house,  and  the  Arabs 
who  guarded  it  assured  the  fathers  that 
they  had  been  paid  for  every  thing  they 
had  brought  by  a  woman  with  an  Infant 
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in  h^r  arms !   A  little  below  is  a  convent 
of  considerable  dimensions  bearing  the 
name  of  Elijah,  who  fled  to  Horeb  from 
the  vengeance  of  Jezebel.    From  this 
place  the  ascent  to  the  summit  is  very 
steep.     The  plain  of  the  summit,  nearly 
sixty  paces  in  circumference,  is  occupied 
by  a  church,  and  a  mosque  stands  about 
thirty  paces  distant  on  a  small  peak.  The 
former  is  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
Christians,  and  the  latter  to  Mahometans, 
especially  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  more 
particularly  revere  this  spot,  because  they 
believe  that  the  rains  are  entirely  under 
the  control  of  Moses,  whose  name  they 
have  given  to  .the  mountain.    The  Arabs 
are  persuaded  that  the  two  tables  of  the 
Law  containing  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  hidden  under  the  floor  of  the  church, 
and  have  made  excavations  in  every  di- 
rection  in    the  hope  of  finding  them. 
^  Sinai,"  says  Mr  Carne,  **  has  four  sum- 
mits, but  that  of  Moses  stands  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  others,  and  is  not  visi- 
ble from  below,  so  that  the  spot  where  he 
received  the  Law  must  have  been  hid 
from  the  view  of  the  multitudes  around, 
and  the  smoke  and  flame,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture says  enveloped  the  entire  Mount  of 
Sinai,  must  have  had  the  more  awful  ap- 
pearance by  reason  of  its  many  summits 
and  great  extent.   The  account  delivered 
gives  us  reason  to  conclude  that  the  sum- 
mit or  scene  where  God  appeared  was 
shrouded  fr^m  the  hosts  around,  as  the 
seventy  elders  only  were  permitted  to 
behold  '  the  body  of  Heaven  in  its  clear- 
ness, the  feet  of  sapphire,'  &c.    But  what 
occasions  no  small  surprise  at  first  is  the 
scarcity  of  plains,  valleys,  or  open  places, 
where  the  Children  of  Israel  could  have 
stood  conveniently  to  behold  the  glory 
on  the  Mount.  From  the  summit  of  Sinai 
you  see  only  innumerable  ranges  of  rocky 
mountains.   One  generally  places  in  ima- 
gination around  Sinai  extensive  plains  or 
sandy  deserts,  where  the  camp  of  the 
hosts  was  placed,  where  the  families  of 
Israel  stood  at  the  doors  of  their  tents, 
And  the  line  was  drawn  round  the  moun- 
^in  which  no  one  might  break  through 
on  pain  of  death.     But  it  is  not  thus ; 


save  the  valley  by  which  we  approached 
Sinai,  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  a  few 
miles  in  length,  and  a  small  plain  we 
afterwards  passed  through,  with  a  rocky 
hill  in  the  middle, 'there  appears  to  be 
few  open  places  around  the  Mount.  We 
did  not,  however,  examine  it  on  all  sides. 
On  putting  the  question  to  the  superior 
of  the  convent  where  he  imagined  the 
Israelites  stood — Every  where,  he  re- 
plied, waving  his  hand  about — in  the  ra- 
vines, the  valleys,  as  well  as  the  plains." 
The  neighbouring  peak,  or  Mount  St 
Catherine^  the  supposed  Horeb  of  Scrip- 
ture, derives  its  name  from  a  legend  about 
the  body  of  St  Catherine.  Mr  Carne  gives 
us  the  story  to  the  following  effect,  in  de- 
scribing the  Greek  conventof  Mount  Sinai. 
"  In  a  recess  in  another  part  of  the  church 
is  the  tomb  of  St  Catherine,  the  patron- 
ess of  the  monastery;  it  is  of  white  marble, 
emits  a  most  agreeable  perfume,  is  cover- 
ed with  rich  silk,  and  placed  beneath  a 
canopy  supported  by  pillars.  The  monks 
confessed  it  was  uot  the  real  body  of  St 
Catherine  which  was  inclosed  in  the  tomb, 
but  only  an  image  of  wax,  which,  how- 
ever, was  a  good  resemblance  of  her. 
The  irreparable  loss  of  the  body  of  that 
excellent  lady  was  occasioned  by  the  vil- 
lany  of  the  Catholics,  who,  burning  with 
envy  to  see  the  Greeks  in  possession  of 
such  a  treasure,  stole  it  by  night,  a  few 
days  after  her  death,  and  having  lugged 
it  on  their  shoulders  through  the  ravines 
and  over  the  precipices  around,  had  gain- 
ed the  summit  of  Mount  St  Catherine, 
and  were  exulting  in  the  idea  of  its  being 
theirs  for  ever,  when  the  angels,  who  be- 
held all  this  with  infinite  interest,  de- 
scended suddenly,  and  carried  the  good 
lady  up  to  heaven,  leaving  the  Catholics 
filled  with  rag^  and  mortification."  This 
mountain  is  higher  than  its  neighbour 
Sinai,  and,  like  it,  the  ascent  to  the  sum- 
mit is  facilitated  by  steps.  A  fine  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  prevaib  on  the  sides 
to  the  large  mass  of  granite  which  forms 
its  summit,  the  top  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  small  hut  called  a  chapel.  The 
view  from  this  mountain  is  similar  to  that 
from  Mount  Moses,   but  is  much  more 
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capacious*  "  From  this  elevated  peak," 
says  Burckhardty  '*  a  very  extensive  view 
opened  before  us,  and  the  direction  of 
the  different  surrounding  chains  of  moun- 
tains could  be  distinctly  traced.  The 
upper  nucleus  of  Sinai,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  granite,  forms  a  rocky  wilder- 
ness of  an  irregular  circular  shape,  in- 
tersected by  many  narrow  valleys,  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  in  diameter.  It  con- 
tains the  highest  mountains  of  the  penin- 
sula, whose  shaggy  and  pointed  peaks, 
and  steep  and  shattered  sides^  render  it 
clearly  distinguishable  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  view.  It  is  upon  this 
highest  region  of  the  peninsula  that  the 
fertile  valleys  are  found  which  produce 
fruit  trees;  they  are  principally  to  the 
west  and  south-west  of  the  convent,  at 
three  or  four  hours'  distance.  Water, 
too,  is  always  found  in  plenty  in  this  dis- 
trict, on  which  account  it  is  the  place  of 
refuge  of  all  the  Bedouins  when  the  low 
country  is  parched  up.  I  think  it  very 
probable  that  this  upper  country  or  wil- 
derness b  exclusively  the  Desert  of  Sinai, 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites.  Mount  St 
Githerine  appears  to  stand  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  it."  This  conjecture  adds  weight 
to  the  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  supe- 
rior of  the  convent  of  St  Catherine  to  Mr 
Carne,  that  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
in  the  several  valleys  of  the  Upper  Sinai. 
This  suggests  the  idea  of  distinct  encamp- 
ments, but  there  is  nothing  improper  in 
this,  for  we  find  that  in  future  encamp- 
ments of  the  Israelites  the  principle  of 
separation  into  tribes  was  carried  into 
full  effect  It  is  certain  that  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  Israelites  were  visible  'from 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  Mount  from  then. 
The  convent  of  St  Catherine  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  its  build- 
ings extend  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length  and  as  many  in 
breadth.  The  whole  erections  are  of  hewn 
stone,  which  in  such  a  desert  must  have 
been  constructed  with  great  labour  and  at 
considerable  expense.  The  recluses  are  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Their  predecessors  in 
former  times  had  only  a  tower  built  near 


the  supposed  burning  bush  of  Moses,  but 
being  molested  by  the  Arabs,  they  pre* 
vailed  upon  the  Emperor  Justinian  to 
erect  a  strong  monastery  for  their  secu- 
rity.    The  Bedouins  are  in  general  very 
dangerous  neighbours,  as  they  often  fire 
on  the  convent  from  the  adjacent  rocks^ 
and  seize  the  monks  whenever  they  find 
them  without  the  monastery,  and  refiise 
to  release  them  without  a  considerable 
ransom.  .  According  to  some  travellers, 
there  is  a  gate  to  the  convent  which  is 
only^  opened  when  the  bishop  visits  iU 
and  the  brethren  must  then  entertain  all 
who,  make  their  appearance— which  is  a 
grievous  duty,  considering  that  theyli?e 
chiefly  by  alms,  and  that  their  provisions, 
which  are  brought  from  Cairo,  are  oftes 
stolen  by  the  way.  It  is,  however,  knovo 
that  a  window  at  the  top  of  a  high  wall 
is  the  only  entrance  to  the  place,  and 
whatever  is  introduced  into  the  convent, 
whether  men  or  provisions,  is  drawn  up 
in  a  basket  by  a  rope  and  pulley.    The 
apartments  are  described  as  small,  but 
are  tolerably  furnished,  and  are  kept  re> 
markably  clean.    <<  The  refectory,*  says 
Mr  Carne,  **is  a  long  and  very  good 
room,  with  a  large  picture  of  Hell  and 
Paradise  at  the  higher  end,  that  thebre- 
thren  may  not  indulge  too  much  in  the 
things  of  this  world  at  breakfast.    The  fa- 
thers are  an  exceedingly  harmless  set  of 
men,  and  in  general  very  ignorant  Many 
of  them  had  lived  here  a  long  time,  and 
though  bent  nearly  double,  bore  witness 
to  the  uncommon  healthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, as  their  cheeks  were  florid,  and  their 
looks  cheerful  and  vigorous.  One  is  sur- 
prised to  find  here  a  large  and  elegant 
church,  with  a  floor  of  beautiful  marble, 
and  a  pulpit  profusely  adorned  with  gold. 
This  edifice  has  three  lofty  aisles.    You 
pass  from  one  into  a  small  apartment, 
where,  beneath  a  little  niche,  adorned 
with  filigree  work  of  gold,  and  lighted 
dimly  by  three  small  lamps,  is  shown  the 
spot  where  once  grew  the  burning  bush. 
Pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Son,  and 
of  many  saints,  were  placed  round  the 
sides  of  this  singular  spot.  A  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  church  consists  of  many 
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ezqaisite  and  various  sorts  of  marble. 
The  great  altar  is  very  beautiful,  being  in- 
laid, as  well  as  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port it,  with  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl 
and  tortoise-shell.  Mahomet  during  his 
wanderiDgs  had  sometimes  found  shelter 
in  the  convent  of  Sinai,  and  out  of  grati- 
tude had  given  to  it  an  assurance  of  his 
and  his  followers'  protection,  which,  being 
unable  to  write  himself,  having  dipped 
his  hand  in  ink,  he  had  stamped  it  with 
the  impression.  It  is  certain  that  the 
monks  of  Mount  Sinai  are  regarded  with 
peculiar  respect  by  the  Turks,  and  those 
of  other  Greek  convents  when  travelling 
in  different  parts  of  the  East,  or  in  hazard- 
ous situations,  say  they  belong  to  the  con- 
rent  of  Mount  Sinai."  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  advantages,  the  life  led  by  these 
reduses  is  dreary  and  monotonous,  and 
they  rarely  venture  abroad  for  fear  of  the 
Bedouins.  The  cultivation  of  their  gar- 
den is  their  only  amusement.  It  lies  with- 
oat  the  convent,  from  which  it  is  entered 
by  a  subterraneous  passage,  and  is  a  rich 
and  beautiful  spot,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall.  It  is  planted  with  all  kinds  of  trees, 
without  any  pretensions  to  regularity, 
and  abounds  with  almond,  orange,  pome- 
granate, fig,  plum,  apple,  peach,  apricot, 
and  olive  trees,  besides  several  sorts  of 
vines,  and  a  prolusion  of  vegetables.  The 
water  issues  from  the  adjacent  rocks,  and 
is  collected  into  reservoirs,  whence  it  is 
conducted  by  pipes  to.  every  part  of  the 
garden.  ^  During  Buonaparte's  residence 
at  Cairo,"  says  Mr  Carne,  **  he  ordered 
the  convent  wall  to  be  built  higher,  and 
sent  two  pieces  of  cannon  for  its  defence ; 
but  the  fathers,  who  are  men  of  peace, 
never  use  them,  though  one  discharge 
would  send  the  Arabs  over  the  desert  in 
a  bound ;  but  these  fellows  know  very 
well  that  there  is  excellent  white  bread 
in  the  convent,  and  they  come  and  fire 
their  musquets  at  the  walls,  with  loud 
threats,  till  the  fathers  open  the  window 
at  the  top,  and  throw  out  a  quantity  of 
cakeB  of  bread  to  the  Arabs,  who  gather 
them  up  with  avidity  and  depart." 

St  Cathefine,  to  whom  this  convent  is 
dedicated,  it  is  said  was  a  daughter  of 


a  fabled  king  of  Alexandria,  where  she 
was  beheaded  as  a  martyr.  Several  mi- 
racles are  attributed  to  her,  but  no  reason 
is  assigned  for  the  angels  selecting  Sinai 
as  the  place  for  transporting  her  body  in 
preference  to  any  other  locality.  Hey- 
man  and  Van  E^mont  mention  a  small 
house  built  on  the  spot  of  the  mountain 
where  her  body  was  first  placed  by  the 
angels.  **  In  this  house,"  they  add,  <*  is 
a  large  stone,  seeming  to  project  out  of 
the  earth,  and  represents  a  woman  of  an 
extraordinary  size  without  a  head,  the 
breast  and  belly  being  plainly  distinguish- 
able. The  monks  here  say  that  this  stone, 
which  in  a  miraculous  manner  rose  out  of 
the  ground,  represents  St  Catherine.  They 
even  inspire  the  people  with  a  belief  that 
it  cannot  be  broken,  and  that  many,  after 
labouring  hard  to  break  off  a  piece  with 
hammers,  have  been  obliged  to  desist 
without  effecting  their  purpose.  On  the 
summit  are  several  apertures  or  holes, 
said  to  be  the  vestiges  of  the  angels  who 
brought  St  Catherine's  corpse  hither."  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  is  a  spring 
of  miraculous  water  of  an  excellent  quali- 
ty, commonly  called  partridge  water^ 
from  its  having  been  discovered  by  a 
partridge!  The  legend  is  that  the  fathers, 
coming  in  procession  to  carry  the  body 
of  St  Catherine  from  the  mountain  to  the 
convent,  happened  to  be  in  distress  for 
want  of  water.  One  of  them  saw  a  par- 
tridge, which  he  followed  till  it  alighted 
at  this  place,  and  the  brotherhood  were 
happily  relieved. 

The  region  of  Horeb,  in  which  is  situ- 
ated Sinai,  the  *^  Mount  of  God,"  is  not 
without  its  legendary  localities,  connected 
with  the  great  and  stupendous  events  of 
which  it  was  the  scene.  On  the  summit 
of  Sinai  there  is  a  chasm  or  cave  in  the 
granite  rock,  said  to  be  the  place  where 
Moses  concealed  himself  when  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  passed  before  him.  On  the 
top  of  this  cavity  there  is  the  fanciful 
impression  of  a  head  and  shoulders,  said 
to  be  those  of  Moses,  when  he  raised 
himself  to  see  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  This 
is  also  alleged  to  be  the  place  where 
Moses  received  the   two   tables  of  the 
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Decalogue ;  and  near  the  small  mosqae 
in  which  the  Mahometan  pilgrims  perform, 
their  devotions  is  a  cave,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  lawgiver  is  said  to  have  fasted 
forty  days.  The  church  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Sinu  is  dbtinguished  among 
even  the  Papal  traditions.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  key  belonging  to  it  at  Rome, 
which  was  obtained  in  a  miraculous  man*- 
ner.  An  ecclesiastic  who  had  this  key 
in  his  pocket  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the 
Mount,  and  was  carried  by  angels  to 
Rome  I  When  he  awoke  he  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  tra- 
velled such  a  distance,  and  yet  he  was  not 
in  the  least  fktigued.  A  large  stone  in  a 
particular  part  indicates  the  place  where 
an  angel  prevented  Elijah  from  climbing 
the  mountain.  The  Prophet,  it  is  said, 
observed  that  a  time  would  come  when 
the  dogs  would  climb  it,  and  he  is  cha- 
ritably interpreted  to  refer  to  the  Arabs 
or  Mahometans. 

The  desert  of  Sinai  formerly  contained 
a  great  number  of  churches  and  chapels, 
with  their  convents  and  gardens,  few  of 
which  now  remain.  Heyman  and  Van 
Egmont  mention  a  church  consecrated  to 
St  Ann ;  a  small  one  dedicated  to  a  St 
John — a  personage  of  great  wealth  who 
withdrew  into  this  wilderness;  a  hermit- 
age belonging  to  St  Gregory — a  holy 
man  who  employed  himself  in  teaching 
children  to  read  and  write ;  the  convent 
of  the  Forty  Martyrs,  founded  by  three 
rich  noblemen,  who  chose  to  retire  to  this 
lonely  place  from  the  vexations  of  the 
world ;  the  chapel  and  cave  of  St  Onu- 
phrius,  the  alleged  son  of  a  Persian  king, 
who  retired  to  this  desert  to  embrace  an 
ascetic  life,  and  lived  to  a  very  great  age. 
All  these  belong  to  the  convent  of  St 
Catherine.  The  granite  mould  in  which 
Aaron  is  said  to  have  cast  the  golden  calf 
is  also  shown ;  and  a  stone  under  which, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah  concealed  the  ark  and  golden 
utensils  of  the  Temple.  Jeremiah  is  also 
pretended  to  have  written  the  name  of 
Jehovah  in  unknown  characters  on  this 
stone,  and  some  traces  of  the  letters  are 
said  to  be  still  visible ! 


Heyman  and  Van  Egmont  inform  us 
that  on  the  base  of  Mount  Sinai  grov 
great  quantities  of  a  certain  vegetable 
called  pharagany  and  ben  pargan  monar* 
dh  by  the  natives.  The  first  is  oblong, 
triangular,  and  a  little  raised  at  the  cor- 
ner, and  is  about  the  sixe  of  a  hazel  nut, 
covered  with  a  brown  or  whitish  peticule, 
containing  a  white  oleaginous  piilp ;  the 
tree  resembles  a  tamarisk:  The  first  is 
described  as  detergent,  and  its  oil  is  use- 
ful in  cutaneous  distempers.  The  dutrict 
of  Horeb  abounds  with  partridges  axni 
antelopes. 

Mount  Serbal,  already  mentioned  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  is  the 
only  mountain  which  can  dispute  the 
claims  of  Mount  St  Catherine,  and  hss 
even  been  regarded  as  Mount  Sinai,    h 
forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  the  peninsula,  and  it  must  have  been 
passed  by  the  Israelites  after  it  became 
a  point  on  which  their  eyes  frequently 
rested.    It  cannot  be  considered  a  pert 
of  the  upper  Sinai,  to  which  Momit  St 
Catherine  and  Mount  Moses  bdong,  u 
it  is  separated  from  theee  by  sereni 
gently  descending  valleys.     Yet,  though 
it  stands  on  lower  ground,  Burckhardt  is 
notcertain  but  that  it  is  the  highest  summit 
in  all  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  as  it  standi 
apart  as  a  detached  cluster,  while  the 
others  are  merely  peaks  crowning  steep 
ascents.    Mount  Serbal  is  described  as 
appearing  to  more  advantage  and  gran- 
deur than  the  others.    Ita  ascent  is  very 
difficult,  though  there  are  traces  of  brdten 
steps  leading  to  the  summit.  Burckhardt 
walked  over  sharp  rocks  without  any  path 
till  he  came  to  the  almost  perpendicular 
side  of  the  upper  Serbal,  which  be  as- 
cended by  a  narrow  and  difficult  dill 
He  was  occupied  four  hours  in  dinbing 
to  the  lower  summit  of  the  mountains, 
where  he  found  a  small  plain  with  some 
trees,  and  the  ruins  of  a  stone  reserroir 
for  water.   This  lower  summit  is  crowoed 
by  five  peaks  which  rise  like  cones,  aad 
are  distinguishable  at  a  great  distance, 
particularly  on  the  road  to  Cairo.  Barck« 
hardt  ascended  the  highest  one,  which 
took  him  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  being 
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an  ascent  of  nearly  five  boursy  exduaive 
of  reata,  from  the  baae  to  the  higheat  aum* 
mit  Thia  peak  ia  ao  ateep>  alippery,  and 
smooth,  that  our  euterpriaing  traveller, 
although  without  ahoea,  waa  frequently 
necesaitated  to  crawl  on  hia  belly  to  avoid 
beingprecipitated  below, and  if  he  had  not 
occasionally  graaped  a  few  ahruba  he  caau- 
ally  found,  he  would  have  been  rolled 
down,  or  obliged  to  relinquiah  hia  at^ 
tempt.  Thia  peak  conaiata  of  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  granite,  and  ita  amoothneaa 
is  only  broken  by  a  few  occaaional  fiar 
surea.  It  appears  aharp  like  a  needle  from 
below,  but  ita  aummit  forma  a  platform 
fifly  pacea  in  circumfbrence,  on  which  is 
a  heap  of  looae  atonea  forming  a  circle  of 
ten  pacea  in  diameter.  The  aides  of  this 
peak,  at  a  few  pacea  below  ita  top»  are 
formed  of  large  insulated  blocka  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  aa  if  suspended 
io  the  act  of  fklling  down,  and  4t  ii  ain- 
gular  that  wherever  these  blocks  )>reaent 
a  smooth  aurface,  ancient  iMMsHptiom 
are  found  which  are  illegible.  Between 
some  of  theae  blocka  of  atone  there  are 
small  cavema  capable  of  aheltering  a  few 
persons,  and  their  walla  are  covered  with 
inscriptiona  aimilar  to  those  on  the  ex- 
ternal aurfaoe.  Burckhardt  oonjecturea 
from  theae  tnacriptiona,  and  othera  in  the 
vdley  leading  from  the  baae  of  the  moun- 
tain to  Wady  Feiran  (aee  Rbphidim), 
that  Mount  Serbal  was  at  one  time  con- 
sidered the  mountain  on  which  Mosea 
received  the  Decalogue,  and  that  it  con- 
sequently became  the  chief  place  of  pil- 
grimage in  the  peninaula.  There  are  no 
inscripti6na  either  on  Mount  St  Cathe- 
rine or  Mount  Moeea,  but  there  are  aome 
very  aimilar  to  them  in  the  valley  at  the 
base  of  the  former,  evidently  the  work 
of  the  pilgrims  viaiting  the  amitten  rock. 
Burckhardt  farther  thinka  that  the  proxi- 
inityofthia  mountain  to  Egypt  cauaed 
it  to  be  conaidered  at  one  time  the  Sinai 
of  the  pilgrima,  and  that  the  eatabliah- 
ntent  of  the  convent  of  St  Catherine  in 
Its  present  situation,  from  motives  of  se- 
curity, may  have  tranaferred  that  honour 
to  Mount  Moaea ;  yet  he  thinka  the  latter 
mountain,  or  ita  neighbour,  Mount  St 


Catherine,  the  true  Sinai.  It  haa  been  al- 
leged, however,  that  Mount  Serbal  better 
agreea  with  thoae  indications  in  Scripture 
from  which  any  aatiafactory  inference  can 
be  drawn.  It  ia  contended  that  it  fully 
meeta  the  idea  which  the  reader  of  Scrip- 
tore  is  likely  to  form  of  Sinai  aa  a  de- 
tached mountain,  or  duater  of  mountains, 
with  ample  open  ground  around  the  base, 
on  which  the  laraelitea  might  encamp. 
The  plain  and  brood  vaUejrs  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Mount  Serbd  are  of  thia  descrip- 
tion; aome  of  theae  valleya  are  described 
aa  the  most  fertile  and  beat  watered  in 
•all  the  peninaula,  and  aa  thia  was  necea- 
aarily  the  firat  great  mountain  to  which 
the  laraelitea  came,  and  ia  aa  high  as  any 
in  the  peninsula,  it  ia  not  unreaaonable 
to  take  it  for  SinaL  Such  ia  the  aub- 
atance  of  a  very  elaborate  note  in  a 
popular  and  embelliahed  edition  of  the 
Scsipturea  iaaued  from  the  London  preaa. 
The  writer  adda,  '*  Of  aeveral  other  rea- 
Bona  which  occur  to  our  minds,  we  men- 
tion only  one,  which  aeema  to  us  the 
atrongeat  of  all,  and  which  haa,  more- 
over, the  incidental  merit  of  explaining 
two  texta  which  commentators  have  only 
been  able,  through  gratuitoua  oonjec- 
turea, to  reconcile  with  the  general  atate- 
menta  t>f  the  aacred  volume.  Mosea  says 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  2),  *  The  Lord  oanie  from 
Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir  unto  them; 
he  ahined  forth  from  Mount  Paran,  and 
he  came  with  ten  thouaanda  of  aainta ; 
from  hia  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for 
them.'  Calmet  and  othera  reasonably 
infer  from  thia  paaaage  that  the  Mount 
Paran  mentioned  here  waa  somewhere  in 
the  district  of  Sinai,  and  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  which  would  arise  from  con- 
aidering  the  Law  to  be  issued  from 
Mount  Paran,  aa  here  and  in  the  other 
place  (Hab.  lii.  3)  aeema  to  be  indicated, 
diatinct  and  unrecorded  manifeatations  of 
the  Divine  preaence  on  another  mountain 
than  Sinai  are  supposed.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  note  we  have  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  difficulty  which  arose  from 
the  Horeh  and  Sinai  being  used  aa  con- 
vertible terma,  and  stated  our  impression 
that  only  one  mountain  was  the  subject 
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of  inquiry.  We  now  think  also  that 
Paran  is  here  only  another  name  for 
Sinai,  and  is  probably  employed  as  a 
poetical  variation.  Our  proof  results 
from  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  pass- 
age  in  Habakkuk.  The  Prophet,  who 
is  obviously  quoting  this  passage,  seems 
to  us  to  establish  the  point  as  clearly  as 
possible,  by  substituting  Paran  in  the 
same  form  of  words  in  which  Moses  used 
Sinai  in  the*  first  clause  of  the  verse. 
Moses  says,  *  The  Lord  canie  from 
Sinai*  Habakkuk  says,  *  God  came 
from  Teman^  and  the  Holy  One  from 
Mount  Paran*  This  is  clear  enough. 
Let  us  then  conclude  that  Mount  Sinai 
and  Mount  Paran  are  the  same.  But 
Mount  Serbal  is  Mount  Paran,  therefore 
Mount  Serbal  is  Sinai.  That  Mount 
Serbal  is  Paran  is  easily  shown.  The 
valley  at  its  base  still  bears  the  name  of 
Peiran  or  Paran^  and  it  appears  from 
the  Arabian  hbtorian  Makrizi,  as  quoted 
by  Burckhardt,  that  a  celebrated  city  in 
the  valley,  together  with  the  mountain 
and  the  whole  district  to  the  sea,  bore 
the  same  name.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
other  mountain  in  the  peninsula  to  which 
the  name^f  Paran  has  been  or  can  be 
assigned.  The  Desert  of  Paran,  through 
which  the  Israelites  passed  in  their  way 
to  Kadesh-Barnea,  was  the  desert  stretch- 
ing from  the  north  of  the  peninsula  to 
Palestine,  and  Makrizi,  whom  Burck- 
hardt follows  in  this,  not  attending  to 
the  fact  that  the  Hebrews  must  have 
passed  through  the  peninsular  district 
of  Paran  in  going  to  Mount  Sinai, 
as  well  as  through  the  extra-peninsular 
Paran  in  proceeding  from  Sinai,  says 
that  the  Faran  of  Moses  is  not  the  Fa- 
ran  in  Sinai,  but  that  of  the  northern 
Desert.  He  Is  so  far  in  the  right  that 
the  text  in  Deuteronomy  and  that  in 
Habakkuk  are  the  only  places  where  the 
Paran  of  Sinai  is  expressly  named.  The 
words  Paran  and  Paran  are  the  same, 
and  are  so  considered  by  Makrizi. 
Neither  the  Hebrew  nor  Arabic  has  any 
distinct  letter  for  F, — a  single  character 
representing  both  the  hard  fpj  and  the 
sofl  09  of  the  same  letter.     That  Serbal 


is  the  Paran  of  Deuteronomy  is  allow- 
ed by  many  travellers,  and  we  are  only 
answerable  for  the  attempt  to  show  that 
Mount  Paran^  as  distinguished  from  ths 
extra-peninsular  Desert  of  Paran,  b 
another  name  for  Mount  Sinai,  and,  there- 
fore, that  Serbal  is  the  mountain  to  which 
both  denominations  refer.** 

SINIT£S,  the  name  of  a  tribe,  Geo. 
X.  17. 

SION,  a  name  of  Mount  Hermoo, 
Deut.  iv.  48. 

SION,  or  ZioN.    See  Jerusalem. 

SIPHMOTH,  a  city  to  which  David 
sent  a  present  of  part  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Amalekites,  1  Sam.  xxx.  28. 

SI  RAH,  a  well  near  Hebron,  2  Sam. 
iii.  26. 

SIRION,  a  name  given  by  the  Sido« 
nians  to  Mount  Hermon,  Deut.  iii.  9. 

SMYRNA,  a  celebrated  seaport  of 
Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Meles, 
and  the  greatest  commercial  town  io  the 
Levant,  was  built,  according  to  the  le- 
gend, by  Tantalus,  but  according  to  the 
correct  opinion  by  the  ^olians,  a  colony 
of  whom  is  said  to  hftve  come  from 
Cumee.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  called 
Smyrna  from  an  Amazon  of  that  name 
who  took  possession  of  it,  and  others 
that  it  was  so  calledrfrom  the  wife  of  the 
leader  of  the  ^Eloliao  colony.  It  belonged 
originally  to  the^olian  league.  A  party 
of  exiles  from  the  city  of  Colophon  in 
Ionia,  south-west  of  Ephesus,  having 
been  admitted  into  Smyrna,  requited 
the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  by 
shutting  the  gates  on  them  when  they 
were  without  the  walls  celebrating  a 
festival,  and  by  this  means  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  place.  The  Md&am 
besieged  them  in  vain,  and  it  was  at 
length  agreed  that  they  should  remain 
'  in  possession  on  delivering  to  the  former 
inhabitants  their  private  property.  After 
this  Smyrna  was  strengthened  by  an 
Ephesian  colony,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  It  was  rab- 
sequently  taken  and  destroyed  by  a  king 
of  Lydia,  and  the  inhabitants  scattered 
among  the  adjacent  villages.  They  lived 
in  this  condition  nearly  four  ceoturiefy 
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until  Aotigonns,    one    of   Alexander's 
generals,  charmed  with  the  situation  of 
the  place,  founded  a  new  city  about 
twenty  stadia  from  the  site  of  the  old,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf.     Lysi- 
machus  completed  wnat  Antigonus  be- 
gun, and  the  new  city  became  one  of  tne 
most  beautiful  in  Asia.   ''  So  lovely  and 
worthy  to  be  contended  for,"  says  Strabo, 
"  was  ancient  Smyrna,  that  the  two  most 
renowned  nations  of  Asia,  the  lonians 
and  JSoIians,  fought  for  her  as  for  a  yir« 
gin  of  exquisite  beauty."    Afler  Smyrna 
was  destroyed  by  the  Lydians,  and  during 
the  centuries  it  lay  in  ruins  before  it  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Antigonus,  the  in- 
habitants probably  lived  on  the  sites  of 
these  beautiful   villages    in  which  the 
Smyrneans  have  their  country  retreats 
at  the  present  day.    **  Boumabat,  with 
its  gardens  of  gold,"  says  Mr  Arundell, 
"  Narlekeuy,  and  its  shady  groves  of 
pomegranates ;  Hadjelar,  and  its  lovely 
and  fruitful   olives;  Bournarbashi,  the 
ancient   Periclysta,   and  its  crystalline 
streams ;  Cudujah,  and  its  elevated  pro- 
spects ;    Boujah,  still  retaining  in   its 
name  the   memory  of  the  Paradeisos ; 
Sedikeuy,  with  its  flowers  and  delightful 
mountains — the  natural  beauties  of  all 
these  preserve  in  a  great  measure  the 
same  Character  as  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  their  history."     A  medallion  in  the 
Vatican  represents  two  goddesses  ap- 
pearing to  Alexander  the  Great  while 
asleep,  and  a  legend  connected  with  his 
history  informs  us  that  after  a  day's 
hunting  on  Mount  Pagus,  while  reclin- 
ing under  a  plane  tree,  these  goddesses 
directed  him  in  a  vision  to  found  there 
a  city  for  the  scattered  Smyrneans.    The 
design  was  executed  by  his  generals,  and 
the  oracle  reported  in  a  heroic  couplet 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Pagus  would 
be  prosperous  and  happy.     Strabo  and 
Pausanius  also  mention  Alexander  the 
Great  as  the  founder  of  Smyrna,  yet  the 
contrary  is  proved  from  the  fact  that 
when  he  marched  against  Darius  he  never 
came  near  this  spot,  but  passed  on  rapidly 
from  Sardis  to  Ephesus. 
The  site  selected  for  Smyrna,  at  the 


south-east  end  of  a  bay,  and  the  inland 
country  beautiful  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  was  such  as  the  ancient  founders 
of  cities  commonly  preferred.     "  Their 
cities  in  general,"  observes  Dr  Chandler, 
"  were  seated  near  a  hill  or  mountain, 
which,  as  this  did,  supplied  them  with 
marble,  as  well  tot  defence  as  ornament. 
The  side  or  slope  afforded  a  secure  foun- 
dation for  the  sites  of  the  stadium  and 
theatres,  lessening  both  the  labour  and 
the  expense.     It  displayed  the  public  and 
private  structures  which  rose  from  its 
quarry  to  advantage,  and  rendered  the 
view  as  captivating  as  noble.  The  Greeks 
were  of  old  accounted  happy  in  choosing 
their  situation.     They  had  become  stu- 
dious to  unite  beauty  with  strength,  and 
good  ports  with  a  fertile  soil.     The  Ro- 
mans were  attentive  to  articles  neglected 
by  them — ^to  the  paving  of  the  ways,  the 
building  of  aqueducts,  and  the  common 
sewers."     Under  the  Roman  Emperors 
Smyrna  was  esteemed  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Ionian  cities.    It  was  styled  the 
lovely y  the  crown  of  Ionics,  the  ornament 
of  Asia*    Philostratus  assures  us  that  the 
city  rose  to  such  splendour,  that  none  of 
the  cities  of  Europe  could  be  compared 
to  it.     Its  streets  were  as  strait  as  the 
site  would  admit,  and  excellently  dispos- 
ed ;  the  ways  were  paved ;  both  above 
and  below  were  large  quadrangular  por- 
ticoes; there  were  a  library,  theatre,  gym- 
nasia, temples,  baths,  hospitals,  schools  of 
every  science,  particularly  medicine,  and 
statues  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship.    It  was  celebrated  for  its  arts  and 
sciences,  and  youth  resorted  from   all 
quarters  to  it  for  education,  whence  it  was 
designated  the  grove  of  the  eloquence  of 
the  sageSy  the  museum  of  lonioy  the  do- 
micile  of  the  Gravies  and  the  Muses.     Its 
appearance  compelled  even  the  austere 
Strabo  to  exclaim,  <*  This  is  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world."  Jt  was  one  of 
the  cities  which  contended  for  the  honour 
of  Homer^s  birth.     Tradition  has  faintly 
preserved  the  memory  of  a  temple  to  him 
of  which  no  remains  are  in  existence,  and 
a  cavern  is  still  shown  as  the  place  where 
he  composed  his  verses. 
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Such  was  the  city  to  the  bishop  of 
which  St  John  wrote  hig  Apocalyptio 
epistle,  the  shortest  and  the  least  repre* 
hensible  of  ail  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia.  It  does  not  appear  whe- 
ther St  Paul  or  St  John  first  introduced 
the  gospel  into  Sfnyrna*  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  martyr  St  Polyoarp 
was  the  bishop  or  <'  angel"  to  whom  the 
epistle  is  addressed ;  at  least  it  is  certain 
that  shortly  afterwards  he  held  the  epis* 
copal  office  in  this  city.  He  is  the  fifth 
in  succession  in  the  list  of  the  bishops  of 
Smyrna,  Aristo  being  the  first ;  the  tes* 
timony  of  the  Fathers  is  unanimous  in 
representing  him  as  having  been  conver- 
sant with  the  Apostles,  and  he  Was  pro- 
bably placed  by  St  John  himself  over  the 
Smyrneans.  ^'  Polycarp,"  says  Irenseua, 
«<  was  not  only  instructed  by  the  Apos- 
ties  and  many  who  saw  Christ,  but  also 
was  by  the  Apostles  ordained  bbhop  of 
the  church  of  Sm3nrDa  in  Asia,  whom  we 
also  saw  in  our  younger  days,  for  he  lived 
to  a  great  age,  and  being  very  ancient, 
ended  his  life  by  a  glorious  and  most  re- 
nowned martyrdom.  This  Polycarp  con- 
tinually taught  what  he  had  learned  ft'om 
the  Apostles,  such  points  as  the  Church 
now  teacheth,  and  such  only  as  are  tru& 
All  the  churches  of  Asia  do  attest  this, 
and  all  those  who  to  this  day  have  been 
successors  to  Polycarp,  who  doubtless  is 
a  witness  much  more  worthy  to  be  cre- 
dited, and  gives  a  firmer  assurance  to  the 
truth  than  either  Valentinus,  or  Marcion, 
or  any  other  authors  of  corrupt  opinions.? 
He  appears  to  have  possessed  all  the  qua- 
lifications of  a  good  shepherd,  dMighting 
to  bring  before  his  flock  the  examples  of 
the  holy  Apostles,  and  discharging  his 
duties  with  such  fidelity  and  afiectioo,  as 
to  command  the  devoted  attachment  of 
the  objects  of  his  care.  Some  interesting 
notices  of  the  state  of  the  Smyrnean 
Christians  are  gathered  firom  the  sojourn 
of  St  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and 
also  a  disciple  of  St  John,  among  them, 
about  A.D.  107.  When  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  touch- 
ed at  Smyrna,  and  the  excellent  Polycarp 
received  with  holy  joy  his  former  disciple, 


and  endeavoured  by  acts  of  ftiendsbip 
to  mitigate  the  hardship  of  his  bonds. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  convocation  at  this  time  is 
Smjrrna ;  the  bishops  and  olei^  of  dif- 
ferent districts  convened  to  meet  tlie 
eondemaed  martyr,  and  he  wrote  (borof 
his  epistles  ft'om  this  city.  During  hii 
stay  he  exhorted  the  church  of  Smyrna  to 
watchfulness  and  fidelity,  warned  them  of 
the  heresies  which  were  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, and  enjoined  them  to  hold  fast  tbe 
traditions  of  the  Apostles.  It  has  been 
thought  strange  that,  as  Ignatius  was  con- 
demned, guarded,  and  in  chains,  be  should 
nevertheless  have  been  allowed  intercourse 
with  the  Christiaiis  of  the  cities  throagh 
which  he  passed ;  but  it  is  intimated  in 
one  of  his  letters  that  the  soldiers  who 
attended  him  were  bribed,  and  allowed 
the  ChristiaDs  free  access  to  him,  though 
with  much  insolence  and  rudeness.  When 
Ignatius  left  Smyrna,  Polycarp  sent 
Burrhus,  one  of  his  deacons,  with  him  as 
far  as  Troas,  by  whom  he  wrote  letters  in 
return  to  the  Smyrnean  bishop  and  his 
fKends.  The  ^  wife  of  Epitropos,  with 
all  her  house,  and  the  children,  Attains, 
my  well-beloved.  Alee,  my  weH-bdored," 
who  had  commended  themselves  to  the 
ftiendly  regard  of  the  bishop  daring  his 
stay,  are  especially  mentioned.  One  of 
the  epistW  brought  by  Burrhus  is  chieilj 
remarkable  for  its  explicit  statements 
upon  the  real  nature  of  Christ,  opposing 
the  heresies  of  the  Docetee,  who  denied 
the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  holding 
that  he  died  upon  the  cross  in  appearance 
only,  and  thus  discarding  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  We  may  infer  that  this 
dangerous  heresy  had  found  followers 
in  Smyrna  when  it  attracted  the  parti- 
cular notice  of  Ignatiua,  who  reminds  the 
church  of  the  feith  delivered  uoto  the 
saints,  and  directs  it  to^press  amarked 
abhorrence  of  the  heretical  doctrines* 
The  ^  house  of  Tavhis,  Alee,  my  bdoved, 
the  incomparable  Daphkius  and  £oeech- 
Dus,''  are  greets  and  are  bidden  *<  fare- 
well in  the  grace  of  God.'' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Smyrnean  Chris- 
tians  under  the  inspectioD  of  Polycarp 
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had  manifested  a  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  &ith,  though  exposed  to  the  strong 
temptations  which  persecution  offers  to 
apostatize.  Irenaeus  tells  us  that  Poly* 
carp  would  not  tolerate  by  bis  presence 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  gospel — ^that 
heretical  expressions  instantly  made  him 
leave  the  place  where  they  were  uttered 
— and  that  when  the  efforts  of  those  who 
laboured  to  corrupt  the  faith  were  men- 
tioned to  him,  he  would  oilen  exclaim, 
"  For  what  times,  O  God,  hast  thou  re- 
served  meT  About  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  a  dispute,  which  had 
existed  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  respecting  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  Easter,  began  to  assume  a  for- 
midable aspect.  The  controversy  was 
merely  about  the  precise  day,  Polycarp 
appearing  at  the  head  of  the  Asiatics, 
who  pleaded  the  authority  of  a  tradition 
received  from  St  John  and  St  Philip,  and 
Anicetus  of  Rome  taking  the  lead  of  the 
other  party,  who  produced  the  authority 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  The  peace  of 
the  Church  was  threatened,  and  the  union 
of  its  members  was  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed.  To  prevent  consequences  so 
disastrous  Polycarp  undertook  ajourney  to 
Rome,  to  accommodate  the  dispute  which 
had  arisen.  The  interview  between  the 
two  prelates  was  amicable  and  friendly, 
and  it  terminated  in  the  mutual  arrange- 
ment that  each  party  were  to  observe 
their  own  peculiar  customs,  without  be- 
ing regarded  as  reflecting  upon  the  ob- 
servances of  the  other.  Irenseus,  in  his 
letter  to  Victor,  gives  us  a  short  account 
of  the  interview  between  the  Roman  and 
Asiatic  prelates.  "  When  Polycarp,  of 
blessed  memory,"  he  observes,  "  came  to 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Anicetus,  there  be- 
ing a  controversy  between  them,  they 
mutually  embraced  each  other,  not  being 
desirous  of  contention ;  or  neither  could 
Anicetus  persuade  Polycarp  not  to  ob- 
serve it,  because  he  had  kept  it  with  St 
John,  and  the  other  Apostles  with  whom 
he  had  been  conversant;  nor  did  Polycarp 
induce  Anicetus  to  observe  it  as  he  did, 
retaining  the  usage  of  his  predecessors. 
These  things  being  so,  they  received  the 


communion  together,  and  Anicetus  per- 
mitted Polycarp  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment in  his  own  church,  and  they  parted 
peaceably  with  one  another.''  Polycarp 
erected  a  school  at  Smyrna,  like  those 
founded  by  St  John  at  Ephesus  and  St 
Mark  at  Alexandria— seminaries  estab- 
lished by  the  early  Christiana  to  preserve 
their  youth  from  having  recourse  to 
pagan  teachers,  and  principally  intended 
for  those  who  aspired  to  public  stations 
in  the  Church. 

In  the  severe  persecution  which  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  A.D.  167,  the  venerable  Poly- 
carp, who  had  been  *'  eighty  and  six 
years  a  servant  of  Christy"  was  added, 
with  many  of  his  flock,  to  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs.  In  this  persecution  the  Chris- 
tians of  Smyrna  were  most  severely 
tried.  An  account  of  their  sufferings 
was  drawn  up  by  the  surviving  brethren, 
and  sent  from  Smyrna  to  the  various 
communities  throughout  the  Chrbtian 
world.  It  was  so  valued  in  ancient  times 
that  Gregory  of  Tours  tells  us  that  ia 
his  day  it  was  publicly  read  in  the  Gal- 
ilean churches,  and  Scaliger  observes  that 
he  **  knew  nothing  in  all  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  which  was  more  wont  to  affect 
his  mind,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  to  be 
no  longer  himself  when  he  read  it."  Eu- 
sebius  has  preserved  the  substance  of  this 
Narrative,  and  what  he  has  not  given  was 
restored  by  the  industry  of  Archbishop 
Usher;  but  the  epistle  itself  is  translated 
by  Archbishop  Wake,  and  is  inserted  in 
his  "  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers." 

The  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  has  been 
styled  evangelical^  or  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  gospel.  This  means  that  he 
did  not  rashly  or  obstinately  court  it, 
and  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, as  was  the  case  with  many  of  the 
early  Christians,  whose  enthusiasm  in- 
duced them  to  consider  concealment  or 
flight  in  persecution  as  cowardice  and 
treachery,  and  who  thought  that  the  se- 
cure and  needful  preparation  for  Heaven 
would  be  effectually  wrought  out  by  the 
flames  of  martyrdoib.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent did  this  feeling  prevail,  that  we  find 
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Tertullian  writing  a  book  against  flight  in 
persecution,  in  which  he  labours  to  prove 
that  it  is  base  for  private  Christians  to 
flee,  and  much  more  so  in  the  case  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  espe- 
cially bishops,  who  being  the  chief  pas- 
tors, to  whom  the  inferior  clergy  and 
laity  look  for  an  example,  ought,  like 
good  shepherds,  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  their  flocks,  while  bad  ones  invariably 
fled  at  the  sight  of  the  wolf,  and  left  their 
sheep  to  be  torn  in  pieces.     This  dan- 
gerous and  even  absurd  reasouing  found 
many  advocates,  who  not  only  maintained 
but  practised  it,  and  though  contrary  to 
the  express  command  of  our  Saviour, 
that  if  his  followers  were  persecuted  in 
one  city,  they  ouglit  not  rashly  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  to  no  purpose,  but  flee  to 
another,  it  was  the  general  feeling  in  the 
second  century.      We  find  that  when 
Cyprian  and  Dionysius  retired  for  a  time 
from  their  respective  sees,  the  popular 
odium  was  so  great  a^^ainst  them  that 
they  were  obliged  to  allege  the  plea  of 
an  express  revelation.     St  Athanasius, 
who  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  per- 
secution of  his  enemies,  wrote  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  in  which  he  not 
only  cites  the  examples  of  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles,  but  even  of  Christ  himself; 
and  Clement  declares  it  to  be  a  sin,  and 
a  kind  of  self-murder,  not  to  flee  on  such 
an  occasion.     Similar  sentiments  were 
entertained  by  the  venerable  Polycarp* 
**  When,'*  says  the  epistle  of  the  church 
of  Smyrna,  *'  he  first  heard  that  he  was 
sought  for,  he  was  not  concerned  at  it, 
but  resolved  to  tarry  in  the  city;  never- 
theless he  was  at  last  persuaded  at  the 
desire  of  many  to  go  out  of  it.    He  de- 
parted therefore  unto  a  little  village  not 
far  distant  from  the  city,  and  there  tar- 
ried with  a  few  about  him,  doing  nothing 
night  and  day  but  praying  for  all  men, 
and  for  the  churches  which  were  in  all 
the  world,  according  to  his  usual  custom; 
and  as  he  was  praying,  he  saw  a  vision 
three  days  before  he  was  taken,  and,  be- 
hold, the  pillow  under  his  head  seemed 
to  him  on  fire,  whereupon,  turning  to  those 
who  were  with  him,  he  said  prophetically 


that  he  would  be  burnt  alive."  This  and 
the  other  miracles  which  are  reported  to 
have  occurred  at  the  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carp,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, the  Church  of  Rome  receiving 
them  literally,  while  Protestant  writers 
either  look  upon  them  as  legends  of  no 
authority,  or  account  for  them  from 
natural  causes.  It  was  only  the  result  of 
a  common  foresight  that  Polycarp  should 
foretell  his  death  by  violence  at  a  time 
when  persecution  was  fiercely  raging,  and 
when  he  knew  that  his  person  was  par- 
ticularly in  danger ;  but  if  the  tradition  is 
authentic,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
he  should  foretell  his  death,  by  fiire,  when 
the  martyrs  were  generally  thrown  to  wild 
beasts,  and  was  probably,  if  not  a  presen- 
timent, a  mode  of  divine  communication 
which  had  not  ceased  at  that  time  in  the 
Church,  and  an  honour  in  such  circum- 
stances not  unlikely  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  venerable  *'  angel  "or  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna,  for  *<  eighty  aiid  six 
years  Christ's  faithful  servant,"  whose 
**  works,  and  tribulation,  and  poverty," 
are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
lyptic epistle,  and  to  whom  it  was  said, 
<«  Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thoa 
shalt  sufler ;  be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

The  venerable  bishop  of  Smyrna  vss 
pursued  in  his  retreat,  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  another  village,  where 
he  was  at  length  betrayed  by  his  own 
domestics.  It  was  on  a  Friday  when  he 
was  apprehended,  and  he  was  found  re- 
clining in  a  small  upper  apartment,  from 
which  the  Smymean  brethren  assure  us 
he  could  easily  have  escaped,  but,  wearied 
by  the  privations  he  had  undergone,  he 
would  not,  simply  saying,  "  The  will  of 
the  Lord.be  done."  When  he  knew 
that  his  pursuers  were  in  the  house  he 
went  to  them,  and  some  of  them  were  so 
struck  with  his  appearance  that  they 
exclaimed,  "  What  necessity  was  there 
for  all  this  trouble  to  take  such  an  old 
man?'  He  ordered  them  refreshments, 
and  requested  that  they  would  allow  him 
one  hour  to  pray  without  disturbaDce, 
which  was  granted ;  and  "  being  fall  of 
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the  grace  of  God»  stood  praying  two 
whole  hours  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
heard  him,  insomuch  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  began  to  repent  that  they  were 
come  out  against  so  godly  an  old  man." 
When  he  had  concluded  his  devotions, 
the  soldiers  placed  him  on  an  ass,  and  led 
him  to  Smyrna.     Before  he  approached 
the  city,  he  was  met  by  the  chief  officer 
.  named  Herod,  and  his  father  Nicetas. 
They  were  riding  in  a  chariot,  and  hav- 
ing taken  Polycarp  up  beside  them,  they 
began  to  expostulate  with  him  on  his 
conduct,  and  advised  him  to  consult  his 
safety  by  abjuring  Christianity.     But  he 
rejected  all  their  advices,  which  so  irri- 
tated them  that  they  began  to  revile  him, 
and  then  threw  him  w^th  such  violence 
from  the  chariot  that  he  hurt  his  thigh 
by  the  fall,  but  *<  he  not  turning  back, 
went  on  readily  with  all  diligence  as  if 
he  had  received  no  harm,  and  was  brought 
to  the  lists,  where  there  was  so  great  a 
tumult  that  no  one  could  be  heard."    As 
he  was  going  towards  the  lists,  we  are 
told  that  a  voice  from  Heaven  addressed 
him,  saying,  "  Be  strong,  Polycarp,  and 
acquit  th3rself  like  a  man."     This  voice 
was  heard  by  many  of  the  Smyrnean 
Christians,  but  it  is  likely,  if  such  an 
incident  occurred,  that  it  proceeded  from 
some  friendly  spectator  addressing  hi^ 
venerable  bishop  from  the  top  of  a  house, 
and  afterwards  believed  by  the  Smyrnean 
brethren  to  have  been  superhuman. 

Polycarp  was  brought  before  the  Pro- 
consul, and  it  is  needless  to  observe  that 
his  trial  was  a  mere  mockery.     He  was 
asked  if  he  was  Polycarp,  to  which  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  he  was 
then  exhorted  to  reverence  his  old  age, 
to  swear  by  Csesar's  fortune,  to  repent, 
and  to  say,  "  Take  away  the  wicked." 
The  undaunted  prelate  stood  forth  in  the 
midst  of  the  multitude  assembled  in  the 
stadium  of  Smyrna,  and  with  uplifted 
eyes  he  waved   his  hand,   exclaiming, 
Take  away  the  wicked."     But  the 
Proconsul  now  said,  ••  Swear,  and  I  will 
s**!  thee   at  liberty;   reproach   Christ." 
This  .^ptous  proposal  roused  the  ener- 
gvea  of  the  venerable  saint.    **  Eighty 
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and  six  years  have  I  served  Christ,"  he 
replied,  **  and  he  has  never  done  me  the 
least  wrong ;  how,  then,  can  I  blaspheme 
my  King  and  my  Saviour?"  The  Pro- 
consul still  insisted,  and  said,  "Swear  by 
the  genius  of  Csesar."  Polycarp  replied, 
*'  Since  thou  art  so  urgent  with  me  to 
swear  by  the  genius,  as  thou  callest  it,  of 
Caesar,  as  if  thou  wert  ignorant  who  I  am, 
know,  then,  that  I  here  profess  myself  a 
Christian,  and  if  thou  desirest  to  know 
what  Christianity  is,  appoint  a  day  and 
thou  shalt  hear  it."  The  Proconsul  said, 
"  Persuade  the  people."  "  Nay,"  replied 
Polycarp,  "  I  have  offered  to  give  a 
reason  of  my  faith  to  thee,  for  we  are 
taught  to  pay  all  due  honour,  except  such 
as  would  be  hurtful  to  ourselves,  to  the 
powers  and  authorities  which  are  ordained 
of  God,  but  as  for  the  people,  I  am  not 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  my  faith  to 
them."  **  And  knowest  thou  not,"  cried 
the  Proconsul,  **  that  I  have  wild  beasts 
ready,  and  to  them  I  will  cast  thee,  if 
thou  dost  not  repent  ?"  "  3nng  them," 
replied  Polycarp,  "  for  we  Christians  are 
resolved  not  to  change  from  good  to  evil ; 
and  as  for  myself,  it  will  be  a  happiness 
to  be  translated  from  what  is  grievous  to 
suffer  to  my  just  reward  in  the  world  to 
come."  '*  Seeing  that  thou  despisest  the 
wild  beastSi"  said  the  Proconsul,  "  I  will 
cause  thee  to  be  devoured  by  fire  unless 
thou  repent."  "  Thou  threatenest  me 
with  fire,"  replied  Polycarp, "  which  burns 
for  an  hour,  and  then  is  extinguished ; 
but  thou  knowest  not  the  fire  of  the  fu- 
ture judgment,  and  of  that  eternal  punish- 
ment which  is  reserved  for  the  ungodly. 
Why,  then,  dost  thou  delay?  Bring 
whatsoever  thou  pleasest."  During  this 
conversation  the  Smyrnean  brethren  in- 
form us  that  their  venerable  superior  was 
"  filled  with  confidence  and  joy,  inso- 
much that  his  very  countenance  was  ftiU 
of  grace." 

The  Proconsul  now  ordered  one  of  his 
officers  to  proclaim  three  several  times, 
"  Polycarp  has  confessed  himself  to 
be  a  Christian."  When  this  was  done, 
immediately  a  frantic  shout  was  raised 

not  only  by  the  Pagan  citizens  of  Smyrna, 
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bat  even  by  ito  JewUh  inhabitants,  for 
at  the  curse  of  judicial  biiudness  has 
clung  to  this  fated  people  in  every  scene 
of  their  dispersion,  the  "  vail  was  upon 
their  hearts''  in  801301189  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  were  the  active  promot- 
ers of  Pagan  cruelty,  collecting  fuel  to 
kindle  the  pile  of  martyrdom,  to  stain 
Smyrna  |A«  Lately  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  giving  her  bishop  to  the  flamesy 
and  having  her  Christian  profession  tried 
'*  unto  death."  The  people  exclaimed, 
<<  This  is  the  doctor  of  Asia,  the  father  of 
the  Christians,  and  the  overthrower  of  our 
gods,  who  has  taught  many  not  to  sacri- 
fice, nor  render  any  worship  to  our  gods.** 
A  loud  call  was  now  made  for  the  Asiarch 
named  Philip  to  let  loose  a  lion  against 
Polycarp,  but  that  functionary  declined, 
alleging  that  such  spectacles  were  over  for 
the  time,  and  could  not  legally  be  repeated. 
They  then  demanded  that  he  should  be 
burned.  When  Polycarp  heard  this,  he 
recoUected  his  dream  or  vision,  and 
turning  to  the  few  faithful  friends  who 
still  clung  to  him,  he  said,  "  I  must  be 
burnt  alive." 

The  deluded  maltftude  immediately 
began  to  collect  wood  and  other  combus- 
tible materials,  and  in  this  vocation  the 
Smyrnean  Jews  made  themselves  remark- 
ably conspicuous.  While  they  were  col- 
lecting the  pile,  the  martyr  began  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  fate  by  undressing  him-r 
self,  and  his  friends  now  rushed  forward 
to  touch  the  person  of  their  beloved  su- 
perior. The  executioner  would  have 
nailed  him  to  the  stake,  but  he  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  he  was, 
'^  for  He  who  has  given  me  strength  te 
endure  the  fire,"  said  he,  ^  will  also  en- 
able me,  without  your  securing  me  by- 
nails,  to  stand  unmoved  in  the  flames." 
They  therefore  merely  bound  him,  and 
pinioned  his  arms  behind  his  back.  He 
was  led  to  the  pile,  and  there  consumed 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  Kalends  of 
April,  A.D.  167,  glorying  to  be  accounted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  the  truth  of  Christ- 
ianity. Tradition  has  invested  his  death 
with  some  superstitious  particulars.  It 
is  pretended  that  the  burning  pile  sent 


forth  a  sweet  fragrance-*that  the  flames 
formed  a  kind  of  arch  over  the  holy  mar* 
t3rr,  who  stood  in  the  midst,  of  it  not  a^ 
if  his  flesh  were  burnt,  but  as  bread  which 
is  baked,  or  as  gold  or  stiver  glowing  in 
the  furnace — ^that  as  his  body  would  not 
bum,  one  of  the  executioners  pierced  it 
with  a  sword,  and  the  wound  discharged 
such  a  quantity  of  blood  as  to  extingnish 
the  fire,  and  that  a  dove  abo  took  its 
flight  from  this  wound.  His  ashes  were 
collected  by  his  friends,  and  deposited  in 
a  convenient  place.  The  remembrance 
of  Polycarp  has  survived  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  and  earthquakes  which  have 
scourged  Smyrna.  Dr  Chandler  men- 
tions  the  site  of  a  stadium  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  above  the  modern  city,  and 
tradition  regards  this  as  the  place  where 
the  bishop  was  murdered.  The  ground 
plot  is  stripped  of  its  marble  seats  and 
decorations,  and  its  area  is  now  calti- 
vated  by  the  husbandman,  l^t  Chandler 
treats  this  supposed  tomb  as  an  idle  tale, 
but  its  "  contiguity,"  says  Mr  ArundeU, 
"  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  comes 
in  aid  of  the  tradition ;  nor  is  there  any 
just  reason  for  believing  that  in  any  pe- 
riod since  that  event  Smyrna  was  ever 
without  some  Christiana  competent  and 
disposed  to  perpetuate  the  circumstance." 
This  writer  cites  three  passages  fit>m  dif- 
ferent French  travellers  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  respecUng  St  Polycarp's 
tomb.  '*  Where  the  city  anciently  stood,* 
says  the  first,  *<  is  a  ]^tt  cabane,  like  a 
hermitage^  where  a  dervish  lodges,  and 
in  this  little  chambrette  is  the  coflin  of 
St  Polyoarp  (not  lus  body).  It  is  co- 
vered with  brown  doth,  and  over  it  is 
placed  the  episcopal  mitre,  of  a  cnrions 
form,  with  Alia  written  in  Arabic  on  its 
front.  The  Turks  have  much  veneration 
for  this  tomb,  because  they  say  Polycarp 
was  an  evangelist  of  God,  and  a  frknd  of 
their  Prophet  Mahomet."  *•  The  Christ- 
ians who  dwell  there  (at  Smyrna),"  says 
the  second,  **  receive  much  consolation 
from  the  marks  of  sanctity  which  are 
around  their  city.  There  we  see  the 
grotto  in  which  St  John  the  Evangelic 
dwelt  some  time.    There  is  abo  the  staff 
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of  St  Polycarp,  planted  by  him  where  he 
suifered  martyrdom,  which  took  root  and 
became  a  tree  r  "  There  is  a  chapel/ 
writes  the  thirds  **  a  little  higher  up  on 
the  same  mountain,  all  in  ruins,  and  no- 
thing is  to  be  seen  there  but  a  tombeau 
like  those  of  Turkish  sheiks,  which  is  re- 
puted to  be  St  Polycarp's."  Dr  Smith 
visited  the  place  in  1761,  and  he  describes 
it  as  a  "  small  open  room,"  which  might 
have  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship. 
The  festival  of  St  Polycarp  is  kept  by  the 
Greek  Church  on  the  23d  of  February, 
and  formerly  there  was  a  procession  to 
the  supposed  site  of  his  tomb. 

The  successor  of  Polycarp  in  the  church 
of  Smyrna  was  Papirius,  of  whom  little 
is  known.  He  is  casually  mentioned  in 
some  ecclesiastical  writings,  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
noticed  that  he  was  greatly  esteemed  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  Camerius  succeed- 
ed Ps^iriuSy  and  after  him  Was  Thraceas, 
mentioned  by  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  by  Apollinaris,  as  a  bishop  and 
martyr.  He  had  first  been  bishop  of 
Eumenia.  He  probably  was  torn  to 
pieces  in  the  amphitheatre  during  one  of 
those  persecutions  which  often  assailed 
the  "  ornament  of  Asia." 

When  Polycarp  was  brought  before 
the  Proconsul  he  was  made  to  declare, 
*^  Destroy  the  impious,"  waving  his  hand 
to  the  multitude,  and  looking  up  to  hea- 
ven as  he  spoke.  Ten  years  after  his 
martyrdom,  in  A.D.  177,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Smymean  Church  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  which 
prostrated  the  palace  of  the  Proconsul, 
overthrew  the  stadium,  and  half  en- 
tombed the  city.  The  Christians  of 
Smyrna  recollected  the  saying  of  their 
murdered  bishop,  and  viewed  it  as 
ft  prophecy  strikingly  verified  in  the 
fuin  of  the  city  and  ^the  destruction  of 
its  deluded  inhabitants.  But  Smyrna 
was  raised  from  its  prostration  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  An  interval  of  nearly  a  century 
occurs  from  this  period,  during  which 
little  is  known  of  its  history,  until  about 
A.D.  249,  when  its  church  is  once  more 


ptesented  to  our  notice  *'  m  garments  roll- 
ed in  blood;"  but  we  kno^  that  by  this 
time  corruptiotKS  of  Chrbtianity  were  be- 
ginning to  prevail,  a  series  of  ceremonials 
were  introduced,  the  Smyrneans  had 
participated  in  this  declension,  and  their 
bishop  and  some  of  his  flock  apostatized 
when  Decios,  the  imperial  tyrant  of 
thirty  months,  ordered  the  extirpation 
of  Christianity  in  every  part  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  These  abjured  the  name  of 
Christ  before  the  tribunal  of  the  judge, 
and  purchased  their  security  by  sacri- 
ficing in  the  Pagan  temples,  and  swear- 
ing by  the  fortune  of  Caesar.  The  per- 
secution, says  Cyprian,  was  a  divine 
chastisement  for  the  sins  of  the  church,, 
but  its  insincere  members  were  removed. 
An  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Pionius, 
a  Smymean  presbyter,  has  been  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  and  his  conduct, 
when  confronted  with  his  heathen  judges, 
not  only  evinces  the  piety  and  heroism 
of  the  Christian  spirit,  but  the  enlight- 
ened views  of  a  cultivated  mind.  His 
companions  in  adversity  were  Asclepi* 
ades  and  his  sister  Sabina,  a  presbyter 
named  Lemnus,  Metrodorus  a  Marcio- 
nite,  a  woman  named  Macedonia,  and 
another  woman  who  was  a  Montanist 
named  Eutychiana.  When  brought  into 
the  market-place  in  the  midst  of  the 
multitude,  Pionius  thus  addressed  them : 
*^  Citizens  of  Smyrna,  who  please  your- 
selves with  the  beauty  of  your  walls  and 
city,  and  value  yourselves  on  account  of 
your  poet  Homer,  and  ye  Jews,  if  there 
be  any  among  you,  hear  me  speak  a  few 
words.  We  find  that  Smyrna  has  been 
esteemed  the  finest  city  in  the  world, 
and  was  reckoned  the  chief  of  those 
which  contended  for  the  honour  of  Ho- 
mer's birth.  I  am  informed  that  you 
deride  those  who  come  of  their  own  ac- 
cord to  sacrifice,  or  who  refuse  when 
urged  to  it.  But  surely  your  admired 
Homer  should  teach  you  never  to  rejoice 
at  the  death  of  any  man.  And  ye  Jews 
ought  to  obey  Moses,  who  tells  you, 
*•  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ass  or 
ox  fall  down  by  the  way  and  hide  thy- 
self from  him ;  thou  shalt  surely  help 
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him  to  lift  them  up  again;'  and  Solo- 
mon says,  '  Rejoice  not  when  thine 
enemy  falleth.'  For  my  part,  I  would 
rather  die  ^  or  undergo  any  sufferings 
than  contradict  my  conscience  in  reli- 
gious concerns.*'  The  people  said  to 
him,  "  Believe  us,  Fionius,  your  pro- 
bity and  wisdom  make  us  deem  you 
worthy  to  live,  and  life  is  pleasant."  "  I 
admit,"  replied  the  presbyter,  "  that  life 
is  pleasant,  but  I  mean  that  eternal  life 
after  which  I  aspire.  I  do  not  with  a 
contemptuous  spirit  reject  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  but  I  prefer  something 
which  is  infinitely  better."  He  was 
carried  to  the  common  prison  of  the 
city,  where  he  was  visited  by  some  of  the 
Christians  whose  timidity  or  interest  had 
compelled  them  to  sacrifice  in  the  Pagan 
temples.  "  I  now  suffer  afi'esh,"  he  ex- 
claimed, **  and  methinks  I  am  torn  in 
pieces,  when  I  see  the  pearls  of  the 
Church  trod  under  foot  by  swine,  and 
the  stars  of  heaven  cast  to  the  earth  by 
the  tail  of  the  dragon ;  but  our  sins  have 
been  the  cause."  One  of  his  judges  said 
to  him,  "  Restrain,  Fionius,  this  thirst 
after  vain -glory."  "  U  this  your  elo- 
quence?" asked  the  heroic  presbyter. 
'*  Is  this  what  you  have  read  in  your 
books  ?  Was  not  Socrates  thus  treated 
by  the  Athenians  ?  According  to  your 
judgment  and  advice  he  sought  after 
vain^glory^  because  he  applied  himself  to 
wisdom  and  virtue."  He  resisted  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Proconsul  to  renounce 
Christianity,  and  he  was  nailed  to  the 
stake  and  burnt  with  Metrodorus.  His 
last  words  were, "  Lord,  receive  my  soul." 
Eudaemon  was  the  bishop  of  Smyrna 
who  apostatized,  and  if  he  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Thraceas,  as  it  is  apparent 
from  the  list  of  the  Apostolical  succession 
in  Smyrna,  there  must  have  either  been 
a  vacancy  in  the  episcopate,  or  the  name 
or  names  of  his  predecessors  have  not 
been  preserved.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  he  was  restored  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church,  or  continued  in  his 
apostacy.  His  successor  was  Eutychius. 
Smyrna  seldom  appears  in  history  for 
some  centuries  after  this  period,  but  it 


would  doubtless  have  its  share  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical contentions  of  the  fourth  aod 
fifth  centuries — the  Easter  controversy, 
which  deluged  many  of  the  Eastern  cities 
with  blood ;  the  rebellion  of  the  PauU- 
cians,  who  ravaged  the  whole  of  the 
Lesser  Asia,  until  the  Moslem  sword 
struck  the  feeble  Greeks  to  the  dust,  and 
inflicted  the  "  tribulation"  which  the  in- 
spired writer  of  the  Apocalypse  was  au- 
thorised to  communicate.  Under  the 
Christian  Emperors,  Smyrna  ranked  next 
to  Constantinople  in  ecclesiastical  im- 
portance, as  well  in  consideration  of  her 
ancient  celebrity  as  of  the  glory  conferred 
upon  her  by  religion.  The  metropolis 
of  Smyrna  was  placed  by  the  Emperor 
Leo  the  Sophist  among  those  metropoli- 
tan sees  called  Avroju^eiXteh  and  it  had  six 
dioceses — Phocsea,  Magnesia  in  Caria, 
Clazomene,  Anelium  or  Eleion,  Archan- 
gel, and  Petra« 

Thus  far  had  Smyrna  flourished  as  the 
oracle  had  foretold,  but  its  happiness  and 
prosperity  were  soon  to  be  succeeded  by 
bitter  misfortunes.  About  the  end  of  ihe 
eleventh  century  a  Turkish  maurader 
named  Tzachas  seized  and  made  Smyrna 
his  capital,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
subdued  a  great  part  of  the  Ionian  coast. 
In  1097  the  city  was  besieged  by  the 
Greek  admiral  John  Ducas,  and  at  ib 
surrender  Caspaxes,  who  had  been  sent 
to  attack  it  by  sea,  was  appointed  go- 
vernor, who  received  the  title  of  Duke 
from  Anna  Comnena.  Caspaxes  was 
shortly  afterwards  stabbed  by  a  Turk, 
and  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  chief 
the  sailors  from  the  fleet  murdered  ten 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  Ducas,  who 
was  brother-in-law  of  the  ruling  Em- 
peror Alexis  Comnenus,  left  Yades  or 
Yalia  governor  of  Smyrna  in  his  stead. 
Tzachas  returned,  but  was  again  com- 
pelled to  retreat  by  Dalissenus,  another 
of  the  imperial  admirals,  and  he  was  sui>- 
sequently  killed  at  a  banquet  to  which 
he  had  been  purposely  invited. 

The  whole  coast  of  Asia  from  Smyrna 
to  Attalia  had  been  desolated  by  the 
wars,  when  the  Emperor  rebuilt  the 
ruined  cities  in  1 106.    At  th^  beginning 
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of  the  thirteenth  century  Smyrna  lay  in 
ruins,  except  the  acropolis  or  citadel, 
which  then  served  as  a  fortress,  but  it 
was  rebuilt  and  beautified  by  the  Em- 
peror John  Comnenus,  who  died  in  1224. 
In  1313  it  was  again  subjugated  by  the 
Ottoman  armies  under  Atin,  a  general  of 
the  first  Sultan  Osman,  and  received  a 
ruler  in  the  person  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Amir  or  Omar,  who  held  this  rank 
in  1332.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  absent  with  his  fleet  laying  waste 
the  coasts  of  the  Propontis,  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes  sailed  into  the  port,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  masters  of  a 
fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Turkish 
town  which  they  called  Fort  St  Peter, 
and  burnt  several  vessels  in  the  harbour. 
On  the  following  year  the  Pope  sent  to 
Smyrna  a  nominal  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, escorted  by  twelve  galleys,  but 
while  the  Latins  were  celebrating  mass 
in  their  then  metropolitan  church,  which 
is  the  present  Issar  mosque  near  the  fort, 
the  Ottoman  leader  rushed  in,  attacked 
and  killed  a  great  number,  and  among 
others  the  patriarch  himself  dressed  in 
his  official  robes.  He  drove  the  Latins 
into  their  citadel,  before  which  he  was 
afterwards  pierced  by  an  arrow. 

Smyrna  continued  under  a  kind  of  two* 
fold  government  upwards  of  fifly  years. 
Amurat  L  attacked  the  fort,  and  his  son 
Bajazet  besieged  it  seven  years,  but  they 
were  unable  to  dispossess  the  Latins.  In 
1402,  when  Tamerlane  was  ravaging  Asia 
Minor,  he  was  informed  that  the  Christ- 
ians and  Mahometans  had  each  a  strong- 
hold at  Smyrna,  and  were  always  at  war. 
He  required  the  former  to  change  their 
religion,  and  the  governor  solicited  aid 
from  the  Christian  princes.  Tamerlane 
marched  against  it  in  pei*son,  attacked  it  by . 
land  and  sea,  and  in  fourteen  days  gained 
possession  of  the  town  with  great  slaugh- 
ter of  the  inhabitants.  He  burnt  their 
houses,  destroyed  many  public  edifices, 
among  others  the  fort  of  St  Peter ;  and 
he  is  reported  to  have  beheaded  a  thou 
sand  prisoners,  of  whose  heads  he  erected 
a  wall  mixed  with  stones.  The  knights 
had  previously  escaped  in  their  galleys. 


When  Tamerlane  departed,  the  former 
governor  Cineis,  or  Tzineis,  son  of  the 
governor  of  Ephesus,  continued  in  pos- 
session of  Smyrna.  He  was  popular  with 
the  lonians,  and  he  aspired  to  be  a  so- 
vereign. The  Sultan  Mohamed  L  march- 
ed against  him  in  1419}  and  assisted  by 
the  governors  of  the  islands,  who  hated 
Cineis,  by  several  neighbouring  princes 
on  the  continent,  and  even  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  Rhodes,  who  was  then  rebuild- 
ing Fort  St  Peter,  he  took  Smyrna  and 
other  places  belonging  to  Cineis.  He 
spared  the  town  and  the  inhabitants,  and 
even  permitted  Cineis  to  resume  the  go- 
vernment, but  he  destroyed  all  the  forti- 
fications, and  among  others  Fort  St  Pe- 
ter, on  a  complaint  that  it  afforded  shel- 
ter to  the  Ionian  slaves  who  escaped  from 
their  owners,  but  as  a  requital  he  allow- 
ed the  Grand  Master  to  erect  a  fort  on 
the  borders  of  Caria  and  Lycia.  In  1 421 
the  Sultan  Amurat  H.  deposed  Cineis, 
and  appointed  another  governor.  At  the 
end  of  that  century  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
assisted  by  the  Venetians,  retook  Smyrna, 
and  compelled  the  Turks  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  The  Turks  rebuilt  the  fort 
of  St  Peter,  which  is  preserved  to  the 
present  day.  The  other  marine  castle 
which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay 
of  Smyrna,  and  opposite  the  estuary  of 
the  Hermus,  called  Gedis-  Chay  in  Turk- 
ish, was  erected  as  an  outwork  of  Smyr- 
na by  the  Turks  in  1656,  after  the  Ve- 
netians had  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  Hellespont. 

After  the  reign  of  Amurat,  when  the 
Turks  gained  complete  possession  of  the 
Greek  Empire,  peace  was  restored,  and 
commerce  again  revived  at  Smyrna.  With 
few  interruptions,  and  those  of  no  great 
importance,  Smyrna  was  left  to  the  en- 
joyment of  repose  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Greek  Revolution.  That 
event  has  now.  passed  away,  and  Smyr- 
na is  prosperous,  and  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  in  the  Levant.  Few  memo- 
rials of  the  ancient  city  remain,  but  the 
ruins  and  sites  of  temples,  baths,  and 
other  public  buildings,  may  be  traced. 
The  appearance   of  Smyrna  from  the 
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sea  b  very  imposing)  and  its  bay,  be- 
sides numerous  small  craft,  is  frequent- 
ed by  ships  from  the  chief  ports  of  Eu- 
rope. The  interior  of  the  city,  however, 
is  not  so  inviting ;  its  streets  are  narrow, 
and  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
unseemly  wooden  edifices,  but  travellers 
assure  us  that  Smyrna  is  in  progress  of 
renovation,  and  well-built  hotels  and  ex- 
cellent lodging-houses  now  invite  the  tra- 
veller to  a  city  where  not  only  the  "  ne- 
cessaries of  house-keeping  and  house- 
furnishing,  but  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life,  flow  in  abundantly  from  London 
and  Paris."  The  conflux  of  people  at 
Smyrna  of  various  nations,  diflering  in 
dress,  language,  and  religion,  is  very 
considerable.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  mosiques,  the  baths,  the  inns, 
and  the  market-place ;  some  of  the  for- 
mer are  very  noble  edifices.  The  city 
is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  fish  and 
fruit  of  all  kinds  are  procured  in  abun- 
dance, and  excellent  wines  are  produced 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  or  im- 
ported from  the  islands.  Smyrna,  in  a 
word,  is  a  great  commercial  emporium, 
and  the  intelligence  of  its  merchants  is 
facilitated  by  the  improvements  which 
are  daily  introduced.  "  Not  only  a  print- 
ing-press," says  Mr  Arundell,  **but  presses 
upon  presses,  and  journals  upon  journals, 
French,  Greek,  Italian,  and  even  Eng- 
lish, have  familiarized  the  inhabitants  of 
Smyrna  with  the  politics  and  literature 
of  Europe.  Even  a  few  years  ago  a 
writer  could  complain  with  truth,  that 
the  Greek  youths  of  Smyrna  had  no 
other  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  than 
what  was  furnished  by  very  inferior  day 
schools,  and  by  private  instruction.  We 
might  also  have  applied  the  same  remark 
to  other  Christian  communities.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  not  only  several  seminaries 
—one  at  least  dignifies  itself  with  the 
name  of  a  college  for  the  education  of 
the  French  youth  of  both  sexes,  but  upon 
the  Greeks  the  stores  of  education  are 
showered  down  with  an  unheard  of  pro- 
fusion." There  are  numerous/r^tf  schools, 
and  thousands  of  Greek  youths  are  taught 
not  only  the  common  rudiments,  but  even 


the  pc^iter  branches  of  literature.  There 
is  also  a  public  dispensary,  where  multi- 
tudes of  all  nations  and  different  forms 
of  religious  creeds  are  gratuitously  re- 
lieved. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  with. preci- 
sion the  population  of  a  Turkish  city, 
and  that  of  Smyrna  is  variously  esti- 
mated from  100,000  to  150,000  inhabit- 
ants. Mr  Arundell,  whose  residence  as 
British  chaplain  for  a  number  of  years 
afforded  him  many  facilities  for  forming 
a  correct  estimate,  thinks  that  the  inha- 
bitants amount  to  130,000.  There  are 
twenty  mosques,  the  Greeks  have  three 
churches,  the  Roman  Catholics  two,  the 
Armenians  one,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  one,  and  the  Dutch  one.  The 
Jews  have  numerous  synagogues.  The 
environs  of  Smyrna  are  adorned  with 
cypress  groves,  which  are  the  burial 
places  of  the  Mahometans. 

SOBA,  a  part  of  Syria,  the  extent  of 
which  is  unknown. 

SOCOH,  or  Shocor,  a  town  in  the 
western  plain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  35;  1  Sam.  xvii.  1.  Jerome  says 
that  in  his  time  there  were  two  small 
villages  of  this  name,  one  on  a  mountain, 
and  the  other  on  the  plain,  nine  miles 
from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Elenthe- 
ropolis. 

SODOM,  the  capital  of  the  cities  of 
the  Plain  now  occupied  by  the  Dead  Sea, 
overwhelmed  with  three  other  cities  on 
account  of  the  abominable  wickedness  of 
its  inhabitants,  whose  unnatural  crimes 
provoked  the  Almighty  to  destroy  them 
by  fire.    See  Dead  Sea. 

SOPH  A,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  Numb,  xxxii.  35. 

SOREK,  a  rivulet  which  traversed  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  a  valley  which  was  the 
residence  of  Delilah,  Samson's  mistress. 
It  was  famous  for  its  delicious  grapes. 

SPAIN,  a  well  known  country  of  Eu- 
rope mentioned  by  St  Paul,  Rom.  xv. 
28.    See  Ophir  and  Tarshisr. 

SUCCOTH,  tents,  or  booths,  the  first 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  af^er  lear- 
ing  Egypt,  Exod.  xii.  37.  Probably  no- 
thing more  is  intended  by  It  than  a  spot 
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where  caravans  visually  encamped,  or  it 
tnay  have  obtaiDed  its  name  from  the 
Israelites  /encamping  there. 

SUCCOTH,.a  place  stationed  in  the 
maps  south  of  the  Jabbok,  in  the  angle 
formed  between  it  and  the  Jordan,  about 
three  miles  distant  from  each  river.  It 
was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe 
of  Gady  and  the  Jews  say  that  the  name 
Darala  was  given  to  it  at  some  subse* 
quent  period  •  The  inhabitants  provoked 
GideoB  in  the  same  way  as  the  men  of 
Pennel  had  done,  and  in  revenge  on  his 
return  he  "  tore  the  flesh"  of  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  the  town  with  thorns  and 
briers. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH,  tents  of  the 
ytmng  women^  places  of  prostitution  where 
young  women  once  in  their  lives  sacri* 
ficed  their  virtue  to  Venus,  2  Kings  xvii. 
30. 

SUD,  a  river  mentioned  in  Barueh  (i. 
4),  of  which  the  commentators  take  no 
notice,  or  give  no  satisftictory  account. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  name  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

SUKKIIM,  translated  TroglodyUe  in 
the  Vulgate,  were  ancient  tribes  who 
dwelt  in  caves  in  various  parts  of  Pales- 
tine, Arabia,  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Egypt. 

SUR,  the  name  of  a  gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple, 2  Kings  xi.  6. 
SUSA.    SeeSnosHAN. 
SUS  ANCHITES,  a  people  settled  by 
the  lungs  of  Assyria  in  the  territories  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  from  Susiana  in  Persia. 
SYCHAR.    See  Shechkm. 
SYENE,  a  city  on  the  southern  fron- 
tiers of  Egypt  towards  Ethiopia,  between 
Thebes  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  now 
called  Assouan^  Ezek.  xxix.  10 ;  xxx.  6. 
SYRACUSE,  now  Siragosa,  a  cele- 
brated city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  that  island  and  anciently  its  capi- 
tal, at  which  St  Paul  landed  in  his  voy- 
age to  Rome,  and  remained  three  days. 
Acts  xxviii.  12.    It  was  founded  nearly 
•  seven  centuries  and  a  half  before  the 
Christian  era  by  Archias,  a  Corinthian, 
and  one  of  the  Heradidse.     In  its  flou- 
rishing state  it  was  nearly  twenty-three 


English  miles  in  circumference,  and  was 
divicied  into  four  districts,  each  of  which 
were  separate  cities,  Ortf/giCf  Acradina^ 
Tychay  and  Nec^olis,  to  which  some  add 
a  fifth  division,  EpipokB,  a  district  little 
inhabited.  Syracuse  had  some  capacious 
harbours,  and  its  people  were  anciently 
very  opulent  and  powerful.  After  a  re- 
markable siege,  in  which  all  the  genius  of 
its  great  citizen  Archimedes  was  display- 
ed, it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jlomans 
under  the  Consul  Marcellus,  B.C.  212. 
Of  the  four  ancient  quarters  of  Syracuse 
Ortygia  alone  remains,  about  two  miles 
in  circumference,  and  supposed  to  contain 
'bbout  17,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
many  remains  of  the  ancient  structures  in 
the  ruins  of  porticoes,  temples,  and  pa- 
laces, in  the  neighbourhood.  The  present 
Syracuse  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  b 
defended  by  draw-bridges.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  but  the  houses  are  generally 
well  built.  The  ancient  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva is  converted  into  the  cathedral  of 
the  city,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  There  are  many  memorials  of 
the  ancient  grandeur  of  Syracuse  to  be 
seen,  but  at  the  present  time  an  hospital 
and  a  number  of  churches  and  convents 
are  the  only  modern  objects  of  import- 
ance. The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  and  export  wax,  wheat, 
oil,  hemp,  and  slates. 

SYRIA,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  not  accurately 
defined  by  the  ancients.  In  modern 
times,  as  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, it  contained  five  pachalics — Aleppo, 
Tripoli,  Damascus,  Acre,  and  Palestine, 
and  has  been  estimated  as  being  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length,  and 
thirty-five  in  breadth,  with  a  population 
of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  millions. 
Formerly  Syria,  generally  speaking,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates 
and  a  small  part  of  Arabia,  on  the  north 
by  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south  by 
Arabia  Petreea.  It  was  divided  into 
several  districts  and  provinces,  such  as 
Judea,  otherwise  Canaan  or  Palestine, 
including  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
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Phoenieia,  and  latterly  Samaria,  Perea, 
and  Seleucis. 

Syria  is  called  Aram  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  inhabitants  Aramaeans,  a  name 
derived  from  Aram,  fifth  son  of  Shem, 
the  reputed  progenitor  of  the  Syrians. 
Mesopotamia  is  also  called  Aram  in  the 
sacred  text,  but  the  appellation  Naha- 
rimy  or  beitoeen  the  riverSy  is  always 
added  to  it  by  the  way  of  distinction. 
The  present  name  Syria  was  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  Greeks,  and  is  a  mere  ab- 
breviation of  Assyria,  which  was  first 
adopted  by  the  lonians  who  frequented 
the  coasts  after  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh 
had  reduced  the  country  io  a  province 
of  their  empire.  But  the  G  reeks  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  term  Aramaeans, 
and  gave  to  it  an  extensive  appellation, 
making  it  comprehend  the  SyrianSf  the 
Mesopotamiangy  the  Assyrians^  and  the 
White  Syrians,  or  Leuco^Syrii  of  Cap- 
padocia,  as  far  as  Pontus,  because  ail 
these  nations,  as  it  is  already  observed, 
used  a  common  language,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  same  customs,  and  ad- 
hered to  a  similar  system  of  religion. 

Various  countries  of  Syria,  such  as 
Canaan  or  Judea,  Phoenicia,  Philistia, 
or  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  Coelo- 
Syria,  or  the  district  so  called,  compre- 
hending the  valleys  surrounded  by  the 
high  mountain  chain  of  Syria,  Lebanon, 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  are  described  under 
their  several  heads  in  this  work.  The 
name  of  Ccelo-Syria,  as  applied  to  this 
beautiful  and  extensive  region,  originated 
in  the  days  of  the  Seleucidee,  for  in  the 
most  ancient  times  it  was  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus,  under  David  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  from 
the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander 
the  Great  a  part  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy; under  the  later  Roman  Rmperors 
the  name  was  no  longer  used,  the  district 
being  incorporated  as  a  province  with 
Phcenicia  Libanesia*  The  capital  of 
this  country  was  Damascus,  which  had 
for  its  port  the  ancient  Berytus,  now 
Beyroot,  still  a  place  for  the  exportation 
of  their  wines  and  other  products.  We 
therefore  chiefly  direct  our  attention  to 


northern  Syria,  or  Syria  properly  so 
called,  which  was  known  among  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Upper  Syria,  and 
which  terminates  at  the  rise  of  Lebanoo. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  even 
in   the  times  of  Abraham,   resided  in 
cities,  such  as  Damascus  and  Hamatb, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  territory  and 
ruler ;  yet  they  were  frequently  oppressed 
by  foreign  conquerors, « and  in  the  reign 
of  David  this  part  of  Syria  became  a 
Jewish  province.     We  have  said  there 
were  various  kingdoms  in  this  district 
We  have  first  the  kingdom  of  Zobah,  the 
kings  of  which,  named  Rehob  and  Hada- 
dezer,  were  contemporaries  with  Saul  and 
David.      We  have  next  the  kings  of 
Geshur,    Ammihud    and    Taimai,   also 
contemporary  with  David;  and,  third, 
the  kings  of  Hamath,  Toi  and  Joram,  or 
Hadoram,  contemporary  with  the  same 
monarch.      All  these  states  fell  before 
the  powerful  arms  of  the  Jewish  king. 
Damascus  as  a  monarchy  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  Zobah,  and  Rezon  in  the  ragn 
of  Solomon  established  its  independence. 
He  seized  Damascus,  which  he  made  bis 
capital,   and  was    a   very  troublesome 
neighbour  to  the  Hebrews.     Rezon  wis 
succeeded  by  Hezion,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  was  his  son,  or  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  him.     He  lived  in  peace  and 
amity  with  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tabrimon, 
who  maintained  the  alliance  which  bis 
father  had  formed  with  those  sovereigos 
of  the  now  divided  Tribes  of  Judah. 

Benhadad  I.,  the  son  of  Tabrimon,  was 
induced  by  the  presents  and  persoasions 
of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  to  proclaim  war 
against  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  from  whom 
his  army  took  Ijon,  Dan,  Abel-beth-Blaa- 
chah,  all  Cinneroth,  the  whole  cantonment 
of  Naphtali,  and  eventuaUy  extending  his 
power  to  the  city  of  Samaria  itself.  Ben- 
hadad 11.,  his  son,  vigorously  prosecated 
the  war  his  father  had  begun  agiunst  Is* 
rael,  but  he  was  twice  remarkably  baffled 
in  his  enterprises  by  direct  interpositions 
of  Heaven.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Jehoshaphat  and  Jehoram,  kings  of  Jndab, 
and  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.    The  latter 
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king,  after  Benhadad's  complete  defeat 
in  the  plain  of  Aphek,  had  the  Syrian  in 
Iiis  power,  who  in  despair  had  concealed 
himself  in  the  city  of  Aphek,  having 
given  all  over  for  lost.     But  some  of  his 
officers,  reminding  him  that   the  kings 
of  Israel  had  sometimes  been  generous 
enemies*  advised  him  to  attempt  a  nego- 
tiation with  Ahab»  and  offered  themselves 
to  prepare  the  conqueror  to  receive  him 
kindly,  with  sackcloth  on  their  loins  and 
ropes  about  their  necks.     They  volun- 
tarily appeared  before  Benhadad  in  the 
same  situation  as  that  in  which  it  was 
usual  to  present  captives  to  their  con- 
queror, to  receive  from  him  the  award  of 
life  and  death.     They  found  Ahab,  who 
was  elated  at  his  victory,  in  good  temper 
to  receive  them,  declared  he  was  gla(l  to 
learn  that  Benhadad  was  alive,  and  called 
him  his  brother.  The  wily  Syrians  caught 
at  this  expression,  and  made  the  best  use 
of  it  in  behalf  of  their  master.   Benhadad 
was  brought  to  Ahab,  who  desired  him  to 
come  beside  him  into  the  royal  chariot. 
While  thus  seated  with  the  king  of  Is- 
rael, he   made  many  protestations  and 
promises  to  him,  not  only  declaring  that 
he  would  deliver  up  all  that  his  father, 
Benhadad  I.,  had  wrested  from  Israel, 
but  that  he  would  allow  Ahab  those  pri- 
vileges in  Damascus  which  his  own  father 
bad  enjoyed  in  Samaria.     This  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  a  concession 
of  certain  streets  in  the  Syrian  capital. 
In  the  East,  persons  of  different  religions 
and  nations  do  not  live  indiscriminately 
where  they  please,  but  each  denomination 
occupies  certain  streets  or  a  street  in  its 
own  particular  quarter  of  the  city.     At 
the  present  day  the  Jews  have  their  own 
distinct  streets  in  Damascus,  and  in  every 
other  considerable  town  of  Western  Asia. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  this  was  per- 
mitted when  Syria  and  Israel  were  neigh- 
bouring nations,  in  every  respect  adverse 
to  each  other,  and  the  concession  on  Ben- 
badad's   part,    without    any   equivalent 
on  the  part  of  Israel,  is  offered  and 
received  as  a  privilege  extorted  by  cir- 
cumstances.     It  doubtless   included  a 
stipulation  that  the  Jews,  in  the  quarter 


assigned  them  in  Damascus,  should  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  be 
subject  to  their  own  magistrates.  Similar 
concessions  often  occur  in  modern  Orien- 
tal history. 

By  such  fair  protestations  and  promises 
a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
kings,  and  Benhadad  was  restored  to  li- 
berty. It  does  not  appear  whether  he 
fulfilled  his  promises  in  other  respects, 
but  he  kept  possession  of  Ramoth-Gilead, 
and  this  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  war 
on  the  part  of  Ahab,  who  had  prevailed 
on  Jehoshaphat  to  join  him.  The  two 
kings  marched  their  united  forces  against 
that  strong  place,  and  Ahab,  having  suffi- 
cient reason  to  conclude  that  the  Syrians 
would  mark  him  out  for  destruction,  dis- 
guised himself  before  the  battle,  while 
the  king  of  Judah  appeared  in  his  royal 
robes.  Ahab's  apprehensions  were  not 
without  foundation,  as  the  king  of  Syria 
had  commanded  his  captains  to  direct 
their  operations  solely  against  him,  and 
on  no  account  to  interfere  with  the  king 
of  Judah.  Jehoshaphat's  appearance  in 
his  royal  robes  almost  proved  fatal  to 
him,  and  he  would  certainly  have  been 
slain,  if  the  Syrians  had  not  ceased  to 
pursue  him  when  they  discovered  that  he 
was  not  the  person  whom  they  were  com- 
missioned to  destroy.  But  Ahab's  dis- 
guise could  not  prevent  him  from  the  fate 
he  was  anxious  to  evade,  for  a  Syrian 
soldier,  whom  Josephus  calls  Aman,  smote 
him  between  the  joints  of  his  harness. 
Finding  himself  wounded,  he  ordered 
his  charioteer  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
field  of  battle,  and  he  died  in  the  evening. 
Josephus  says  that  Benhadad  was  in  this 
battle  himself,  but  if  he  was,  he  did  not 
command  in  person,  as  the  conduct  of 
it  was  evidently  managed  by  Naaman. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Syrian 
chiefe  had  any  knowledge  that  Ahab  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  time.  They 
relinquished  the  pursuit,  and  joined  in 
the  assault.  The  battle  was  fierce  and 
bloody,  and  lasted  till  night,  under  the 
covert  of  which  each  side  drew  off  with 
equal  loss  and  doubtful  victory. 

The  story  of  Naaman  and  his  leprosy 
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is  here  introduced  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rian, and  this  Syrian  comniander  rose  in 
the  highest  esteem  with  his  master  Ben- 
hadad  for  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
Ramoth-Gilead.  It  is  said  that  after 
being  cleansed  of  his  leprosy  by  washing 
in  the  Jordan,  when  Naaman  returned  to 
Damascus  he  lost  his  office  of  general, 
for  refusing  to  worship  in  the  temple 
of  Rimmon.  There  is  at  Damascus  an 
hospital  for  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
richly  endowed,  near  the  city  walls,  which 
is  pretended  to  be  the  same  as  one  sup- 
posed to  have  been  .built  by  Naaman  for 
Gehazi,  servant  to  Elisha,  on  whom  and 
his  posterity  Naaman's  leprosy  was  en- 
tailed— a  tradition  which,  if  true,  is  a 
noble  instance  of  the  Syrian  warrior's 
generosity. 

Soon  after  Naaman's  return  to  Damas- 
cus, Bcnhadad  began  to  execute  some 
private  designs  against  Jehoram,  king  of 
Israel,  and  it  is  thence  inferred  that 
Naaman  was  either  dismissed  or  had  re- 
signed ;  but  this  is  a  mere  supposition,  ft 
was  not  an  open  war  which  Benhadad 
meditated  against  Israel ;  it  was  a  secret 
and  mysterious  one,  conducted  by  stra- 
tagem and  deceit.  Nevertheless,  the 
Syrian  king  was  so  continually  frustrated 
in  all  his  designs,  that  he  began  to  sus- 
pect the  fidelity  of  some  of  his  officers, 
and  to  remove  this  impression,  he  was  told 
that  the  Prophet  Elisha  was  certainly  the 
person  who  disconcerted  all  his  measures, 
as  nothing  could  be  concealed  from  him, 
though  transacted  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible secrecy.  Benhadad  had  heard 
enough  from  Naaman  concerning  the 
Prophet  to  induce  him  to  believe  this 
statement,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to 
get  him  into  his  power.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  detached  a  strong  party  to  Do- 
than,  where  he  understood  the  Prophet 
to  be  at  that  time.  The  Syrian  soldiere 
arrived  at  that  place  during  the  night, 
but  the  next  morning  they  were  smitten 
by  the  Prc^het  with  such  a  deception  of 
si  girt,  that  they  suffered  him  to  guide 
them  into  the  very  heart  of  Samaria, 
where  their  right  vision  returned  to  them, 
and  they  at  once  beheld  their  situation. 


Here,  instead  of  being  made  prisooen  of 
war,  they  were  ho^itably  entertained,  and 
having  made  a  favourable  report  of  their 
treatment  to  Benhadad,  a  truce  wss  for 
the  present  concluded.  Josephus,  bow- 
ever,  informs  us  that  this  report  only 
induced  the  Syrian  king  to  relinquish  his 
private  designs,  and  to  wage  open  war 
with  Jehoram.  This  seems  to  be  coo- 
firmed  by  the  events  which  immediately 
followed.  He  marched  against  Samaria 
once  more  at  the  head  of  his  whole  force, 
invested  the  city,  and  reduced  it  to  such  a 
strait  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
it  by  fiunine.  But  during  the  night, 
when  the  city  was  about  to  capttulate,  he 
was  alarmed  by  a  noise  like  that  of  a  great 
army  marching  against  liim,  and  think* 
ing  this  was  a  force  coHected  by  the  king 
of  Israel  to  come  to  his  relief,  he  raised 
the  siege  of  Samaria  with  the  greatest 
precipitation.  His  cavalry  did  not  even 
take  time  to  mount,  but  left  every  thing 
in  the  camp  in  the  same  position  as  when 
they  took  the  alarm,  and  threw  away 
whatever  was  cumbrous  to  them  in  their 
panie^struck  flight.  The  troops  of  the 
king  of  Israel  made  no  attempt  to  parsue 
them,  although  the  Syrians  might  have 
been  easily  traced  by  the  articles  they 
threw  from  them  in  their  baste. 

It  is  conjectured  that  Benhadad  most 
have  been  at  this  time  well  advanced  in 
years.  Whether  he  had  contracted  some 
dangerous  illness  during  his  hasty  flight,  or 
felt  himself  severely  humiliated  by  the 
disaster,  he  was  confined  by  sickness  to 
his  palace.  While  be  lay  in  this  state 
he  was  informed  that  the  Prophet  Elisha 
was  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  and  he 
resolved  to  consult  him  concerning  his 
indisposition.  He  sent  his  general  Hazael 
with  forty  camel  loads  of  the  choicest 
productions  of  Damascus  as  a  present  to 
the  Prophet,  and  from  the  largeness  and 
munificence  of  the  gift,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Elisha  was  accompanied 
on  this  occasion  by  a  number  of  the  sons 
of  the  Prophets.  Hazael  met  the  Pro- 
phet, and  accosted  him  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  in  behalf  of  Benhadad, 
and  the  answer  he  received  was,  that 
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tboogh  the  king  certainly  might,  he  would 
not  recover.  Having  exfyreased  himself 
in  this  mysterious  manner,  Elisha  steadily 
fixed  his  eyes  ou  Hazael,  who  felt  abashed 
at  hie  gaze,  and  the  Prophet  burst  into 
tears.  Astonished  at  this  circumstance, 
Hazael  humbly  desired  to  know  the  cause 
of  it,  which  he  was  soon  given  to  under- 
stand. The  Prophet  informed  him  that 
he  wou)d  succeed  Benhadad  —  that  he 
would  be  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Israel- 
ites, deBtit>ying  their  stnmgholds,  put- 
ting to  death  their  young  men,  dashing 
their  infants,  and  ripping  up  their  preg- 
nant women.  Hazael  professed  not  to 
comprehend  the  Prophet,  alleging  from 
his  inferior  condition  that  it  was  impos- 
sible he  would  ever  have  it  in  his  power 
to  commit  such  atrocities ;  but  he  imme- 
diately received  a  farther  confirmation  of 
the  fact — "  The  Lord  hath  shewed  me," 
said  Elisha,  "  that  thou  shalt  be  king 
over  Syria."  He  returned  to  Benhadad, 
who  by  this  solicitous  message  unwit- 
tingly shortened  his  days.  Hazael  in- 
formed the  king  that  the  Prophet  told 
him  he  would  recover;  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  suffocated  him  with  a 
thick  cloth  dipped  in  water.  There  is 
«n  ambiguity  in  the  original  which  ren- 
ders it  uncertain  whether  it  was  the  king 
himself  who  ordered  Hazael  to  take  a 
*^  thick  doth,  dipped  in  water,"  and  to 
**  spread  it  on  his  face,"  to  allay  the 
burning  heat  of  his  fever-^supposing  him 
to  have  been  ill  of  fever,  and  by  this 
imprudent  attempt  his  disease  became 
fatal — or  whether  Hazael  did  it  either 
under  such  a  pretence  of  affording  him 
relief,  or  to  murder  him  outright.  Some 
have  inclined  to  the  former  interpretation, 
but  it  is  safer  to  follow  the  ancient  and 
common  view  by  deciding  against  Hazael. 
It  is  evident,  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  the 
murderer,  that  it  was  his  object  to  slay 
the  king,  without  inflicting  upon  him  any 
marks  of  violence  which  might  lead  to 
detection,  and  that  he  did  so  under  some 
pretence  of  rendering  him  assistance.  The 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  well 
BB  Hazael's  subsequent  career,  prove  him 
to  have  been  the  murderer. 


Benhadad,  who  had  adorned  Damascus 
with  many  fine  structures,  and  had  added 
to  the  glory  of  Syria,  was  deified  afler 
his  death ;  and  Hazael  was  likely  the 
great  promoter  of  this  act  to  cover  his 
own  guilt,  aa  he  seems  to  have  been  afraid 
to  be  known  as  the  murderer  of  his 
sovereign.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
S3rria,  as  predicted  by  Elisha,  and  the 
Prophet,  by  the  inscrutable  arrangements 
of  Providence,  had  even  been  ordered 
some  time  before  to  anoint  him.  He 
raised  the  Syrian  monarchy  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  splendour;  yet  though  he  was 
elevated  to  be  a  scourge  to  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah,  he  seems  to 
have  refrained  from  any  acts  of  hostility 
towards  them  until  provoked  by  the 
kings,  Joram  of  Israel,  and  Ahaziah  of 
Judah,  who  leagued  against  him  to  wrest 
Ramoth-Gilead  out  of  his  hands,  in  imi- 
tation of  what  their  fathers  had  attempted 
in  the  reign  of  Benhadad.  Hazael  would 
not,  or  could  not,  prevent  them  from 
taking  that  place,  though /the  king  of 
Israel  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
enterprise;  but  he  retaliated  in  an  ample 
manner  by  invading  both  the  kingdoms 
of  his  opponents,  and  reducing  them  al- 
most to  the  verge  of  destruction.  He 
began  with  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  in  whose 
person  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
had  been  changed,  and  subdued  the  coun- 
tries of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  the  canton- 
ments of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
conquest  we  are  told  by  Josephus  that 
he  literally  fulfilled  all  that  the  Prophet 
Elisha  had  predicted  he  would  do,  in  the 
mournful  conversation  they  had  together, 
sparing  neither  men,  women,  nor  child- 
ren, wherever  he  came,  and  putting  all  to 
the  sword.  He  waged  war  against  Jeho- 
ahaz,  the  son  of  Jehu,  with  the  same  suc- 
cessy  and  reduced  his  military  strength 
to  **  fifty  hm'semen,  ten  chariots,  and  ten 
thousand  footmen ;  for  the  king  of  Syria 
had  destroyed  them,  and  had  made  them 
like  the  dust  by  threshing,"  2  Kings  xiii. 
7.  We  are  further  informed  that  •*  Ha- 
zael king  of  Syria  oppressed  Israel  all 
the  days  of  Jehoahaz." 
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Having  chastised  Israel,  Hazael  turned 
his  arms  against  the  king  of  Judah»  as 
they  had  both  confederated  against  him. 
He  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  afler  several 
successful  attempts  on  other  places  he 
made  himself  roaster  of  Gath,  and  re- 
solved to  invest  Jerusalem.  But  while 
he  was  preparing  for  this  great  enter- 
prise, he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  rich  gifVs  of  the  feeble  king  Je- 
hoash,  who  sent  to  him  all  the  treasures 
and  rich  moveables  which  had  been  de- 
dicated by  his  father  to  sacred  and  other 
uses.  This  pacified  Hazael  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  it  was  merely  delaying  the  evil 
day.  He  was  soon  excited  to  attack  Je- 
rusalem, and  he  detached  a  party  from 
his  army  to  march  against  that  city,  as 
a  certain  proof  of  his  intentions.  This 
party  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  very 
small,  yet  so  paralyzed  were  the  J^ws 
that  the  limited  number  of  Syrians  were 
completely  successful;  they  sacked  Je- 
rusalem, slew  all  the  princes  of  the  people 
they  found  there,  and  sent  the  spoils  to 
Hazael  at  Damascus.  By  this  expedition 
Hazael  also  became  master  of  Elath  on 
the  Red  Sea.  We  may  here  observe 
that  Josephus  makes  only  one  expedition 
at  Jerusalem  undertaken  by  Hazael,  who, 
according  to  him,  marched  directly  to 
that  city  after  taking  Gath,  and  from 
which  he  was  prevailed  to  depart  by  the 
great  bribes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
But  it  is  evident  from  what  is  said  of 
Hazael's  war  with  Judah,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  and 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  that 
two  separate  and  widely  different  events 
are  mentioned. 

Hazael  shortly  afterwards  died,  and  like 
his  predecessor  Benhadad  was  deified. 
He  left  a  son,  Benhadad  HI.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  who  suffered  a  total 
reverse  of  his  father's  fortune.  He  was 
three  several  times  defeated  by  the  king 
of  Israel,  who  took  from  him  all  which 
his  father  had  gained.  Nothing  more  is 
said  of  this  unfortunate  reign,  yet  it  is 
likely  that  Benhadad  was  subjected  to 
tribute  by  Jeroboam  II.,  who  kept  Syria 
in  the  strictest  subjection  during  his  long 


reign.    But  when  Jeroboam   died,  the 
Syrians  recovered  themselves  amidst  the 
disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  though  not  to  be  quite  a  free 
people.     Rezin  was  their  last  king,  and 
he  entered  into  a  league  with  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  against  Ahaz,   king  of 
Judah.     They  were  stirred  up  by  Divine 
Providence  to  punish  Ahaz,  and  their 
intention  was  to  dethrone  him,  and  to 
exclude  the  family  of  David  altogether 
from  the  succession.      They  besi^ed 
Ahaz  in  Jerusalem,  but  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  were  compelled  to  retire.  Ne- 
vertheless, that  he  might  not  be  wholly  a 
sufferer  by  this  disappointment,  be  march- 
ed into  Idumea,  and  recovered  Elath  to 
Syria,  which,  it  would  appear,  had  been 
lost  in  the  unfortunate  i*eign  of  Benha- 
dad III.,  and  he  there  planted  a  colony 
of  his  own,  which  existed  many  yean 
afler  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.     On  the  following  year  Rezin  and 
Pekah  prosecuted  the  war  against  Ahaz, 
and  the  more  sufficiently  to  annoy  him 
they  divided  their  forces  into  three  bodies, 
each  of  which  attacked  him  at  three  dif- 
ferent places  at  once.     Rezin  succeeded 
well  with  his  division,  and  having  taken 
multitudes  of  captives  and  enriched  him- 
self with  spoils,  he  returned  to  Damascus. 
But  this  prosperity  proved  fatal  to  the 
Syrian  monarch  and  his  kingdom,  for 
Ahaz,  being  now  desperate,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged,  applied  for  assist- 
ance to  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
to  whom  he  sent  presents  and  offered  to 
become  tributary.     The  Assyrian  king 
was  ready  enough   to   embark  in  the 
quarrel;  he  invaded  Syria,  slew  Rezin, 
and  took  Damascus.     This  was  the  total 
ruin  of  the  ancient  kingdom  oC  Syria; 
the  city  of  Damascus  was  depopulated 
and  peopled  by  strangers,  and  the  mo^ 
narchy  annihilated,  as  the  Prophets  bad 
announced,  Isa.  zvii.  1-3;  Amos  i.  45. 
Syria  was  annexed  by  Tiglath-pileser  to 
the  Assyrian  dominions. 

After  this  Syria  became  subject  to  the 
Modes,  then  to  the  Persians,  and  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Afler  the  death  of  that 
conqueror,  a  flourishing  Grseco^Macc- 
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donian  kingdom,  that  of  the  Seleucidae, 
arose  in  Syria,  vhich  lasted  to  nearly 
sixty-four  or  sixty-six  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Seleucus,  one  of  the  four 
g^eoeralsof  the  Macedonian  hero,  received 
as  his  portion  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
several  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  all  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  the  East  as 
far  as  India,  in  all  seventy-two  satrapies.  I  n 
the  Prophecy  of  Daniel  those  four  princes 
are  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat,  which 
sprang  up  after  the  great  horn  was  broken, 
and  these  are  the  four  heads  of  the  leo- 
pard. Seleucus  is  the  prince  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  the  South,  namely,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  who  was  to  acquire  the  most 
extensive  power,  and  of' this  power  he 
now  became  possessed,  Dan.  vii.  6 ;  viii. 
8,  21,22;  xi.  5. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  or  the  Conqueror, 
"VOB  the  first  king  of  Syria,  or  of  Asia, 
as  he  is  sometimes  called,  of  the  new 
dvoasty.  He  was  assassinated  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  reign,  and  his 
successors,  surnamed  the  SeleucidtBj  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  following  or- 
der:— Antiochus  Soter,  B.C.  280;  An- 
tiochus  Theos,  261 ;  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
245  or  246 ;  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  225  or 
226 ;  Antiochus  the  Great,  223 ;  Seleu- 
"cos  Philopator,  186  or  187;  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  175;  Antiochus  Eupator, 
]64;  Demetrius  Soter,  162;  Alexander 
Balas,  150;  Demetrius  Nicator  I.,  145 
or  146;  Antiochus  Sidetes,  139  or  140; 
Demetrius  Nicator  restored,  130;  Alex- 
ander Zebina,  125  or  127,  dethroned  by 
Antiochus  Grypus,  123 ;  Antiochus  Cy- 
zicenus,  1 12,  who  took  that  part  of  Syria 
which  he  called  Coelo- Syria ;  Philip  and 
Demetrius  Eucerus,  93 ;  and  in  Coelo- 
Syria,  Antiochus  Pius.  Aretas  was  king 
of  Ccelo-Syria,  B.C.  85 ;  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia,  B.C.  83;  and  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,  dethroned  by  Pompey,  B.C. 
64  or  66,  when  Sjrria  shared  the  fate  of 
other  countries,  and  became  a  Roman 
province.  Under  the  Romans,  Syria  en- 
joyed great  happiness  and  prosperity  for 
about  two  centuries,  and  its  commercial 
prosperity  was  great  for  a  long  succession 
of  years.       But   when    Constantinople 


became  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Empire* 
and  more  especially  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  Syria  was  ravaged 
by  the  inroads  of  the  Saracens  and  Per- 
sians. In  A.D.  638,  the  inhabitants 
were  almost  converted  to  Mahometanism 
by  the  Saracens  and  Arabs,  ^ho  laid 
waste  the  country.  Not  less  destructive 
were  the  Crusaders,  and  finally  the  ir- 
ruptions of  the  Mongols,  who  reduced  the 
country  to  the  miserable  state  in  which 
it  continued  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks, 
who  by  the  assistance  of  the  Mamelukes 
took  possession"  of  it  in  A.D.  1517* 

In  the  times  of  the  SeleucidsB,  Greek 
was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the 
Greek  colonists,  and  of  the  important 
cities,  but  the  common  language  is  now 
the  Arabic.  The  language  of  the  ancient 
Syrians  became  a  distinct  tongue  as  ear- 
ly as  the  days  of  Jacob,  for  what  his  fa- 
ther-in-law and  uncle,  Lab^n  of  Padan- 
aram,  or  Mesopotamia*  calls  Jegar-sa^ 
hadutha^  is  by  Jacob  called  GaUed.  The 
Syriac  was  not  only  the  language  of  Sy- 
ria, but  of  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Chaldea,  for  there  is  no  more  difference 
between  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  than  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Scotch.  But 
the  anpient  Syriac  may  now  be  regarded 
as  a  dead  language.  Even  the  Maronites, 
who  preserve  it  in  their  liturgy,  and  use  it 
in  their  public  services,  understand  it  very 
imperfectly.  In  Syria,  as  in  all  the  Arab 
countries,  the  dialects  vary  in  every  place. 

The  modern  Syrians  are  in  general, 
with  regard  to  religion,  Mahometans  and 
Christians,  and  they  cherish  a  most  ran- 
corous hatred  towards  each  other.  The 
country  is  in  a  most  wretched  state  of 
cultivation,  although,  since  it  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
there  are  some  indications  of  improve- 
ment, and  a  degree  of  security  both  to 
the  inhabitants  and  to  travellers  unknown 
under  the  iron  4^potism  of  the  Turks. 
Even  in  Damascus  a  Frank  may  now 
walk  about  in  his  proper  dress  without 
any  molestation.  The  rivers  of  Syria  are 
comparatively  few,  and  of  no  great  im- 
portance when  compared  to  others  of  even 
limited  breadth  and  course  in  different 
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parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  periodical 
rains  fertilize  the  ground,  and  swell  the 
mountain  streams  into  torrents.  The 
valley  through  which  the  Jordan  flows  is 
a  region  of  volcanoes.  Earthquakes  con- 
tinually occur,  and  history  records  many 
instances  of  them,  which  have  completely 
changed  the  appearance  of  Antioch,  Lao- 
dicea,  Berytus,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  other 
celebrated  cities  and  towns  of  antiquity. 
An  earthquake  is  said  to  have  happened 
in  the  valley  of  Baalbec  which  destroyed 
20,000  persons.  But  the  most  recent 
and  most  dreadful  one  in  modern  tiroes 
is  that  which  happened  on  the  first  day 
of  January  1837»  an  account  of  which 
has  been  published  by  Erasmus  Scott 
Caiman,  an  Israelite  by  descent,  and  a 
native  of  Lithuania,  who  was  baptized 
early  in  January  1831,  and  who  has  since 
been  employed  as  a  companion  to  the 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Caiman's  publication 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Letter,  dated  Beyrout, 
7th  February  1837y  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing passages  are  selected. 

After  informing  us  that  the  earthquake 
took  place  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  January 
1837«  about  five  o'clock,  Mr  Caiman  says, 
**  To  a  certain  point,  the  further  it  ex- 
tended to  Beyrout,  the  more  violent  it 
was.  For  example,  the  places  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Safat  (Saphet)  and  Tabareah  (Ti- 
berias), those  cities  included,  have  been 
completely  destroyed  and  overthrown 
from  the  very  foundations,  and  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants  buried  alive  under  the 
ruins. — At  nearly  all  the  places  which  we 
have  passed,  and  where  the  earthquake 
was  felt,  nothing  has  been  left  behind  but 
destruction,  desolation,  and  human  misery. 
The  few  who  have  survived  this  dreadftil 
overthrow  are  struck  with  consternation, 
which  makes  them  appear  more  like  so 
many  lunatics  than  men  of  sound  reason, 
brooding  over  the  fragments  of  their  ha- 
bitations, and  bemoaning  their  relatives 
who  were  lying  underneath  the  ruins. 
The  first  question  put  to  us  every  where 
was,  If  the  day  of  judgment  had  not 
alreacfy  begun  f*  Mr  Caiman  mentions 
the  village  of  Gish,  situated  on  a  consi- 


'  derable  mountaia  about  two  hoars'  jour- 
ney north-west  of  Saphet.  It  was  a  well- 
built    place,    but    not   a   single   house 
escaped  this  earthquake,  and  all  were 
completely    destroyed.       It    contained 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitanta* 
only  fifteen  of  whom  escaped.    About 
fifty  Christians  were  assembled  in  the 
church  for  eveniog  prayer,  and  none 
came   oat  alive  except   the  officiating 
priest,  who  was  protected  by  a  small  arch 
or  vault  at  the  altar.    ''  The  loes  of  life 
at  Saphet,"  says  Mr  Caknao,  <^  is  as  Ibl- 
lows: — Of  the  Jews,  about  four-fifths, 
say  4000,  being  formerly  6000 ;  woand-> 
ed,  about  300^  of  whom  not  one-third 
could  recover.  Of  the  Christians^  tweoty- 
five,  or  one-half  of  the  Chrbtian  popular 
tion,  and  five  wounded.    Of  the  Maho- 
metans, one-sixth,  or  about  1000,  having 
been  about  6000 ;  wounded,  very  nume- 
rous.   There  are  two  reasons  why  the 
destruction  of  life  among  the  Jews  was 
more  than  among  the  other  inhabitants. 
Their  houses  were  two   stories    high, 
which   rendered   escape   impracticable^ 
and  great  numbers  who  were  aasembied 
in  the  synagogue  for  evening  prayer 
were  there  killed  to  a  man.     We  left 
Saphet  for  Tabereah  (Tiberias)  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th,  and  reached  the 
latter  place  about  an  hour  after  dark. 
There  was  scarcely  a  cave  on  our  way 
from  Safat  to  Tabereah  in  which  there 
were  not  people ;  which  reminded  me  of 
Lot  on  his  fiight  from  Sodom  choosing 
a  cave  for  his  abode  (Gen.  xix.  30).    To 
the  same  cause,  of  frequent  earthquakes 
destroying  the  cities  and  houses,  may 
perhaps  be  ascribed  the  habits  from  which 
the  Horites,  or  dwellers  in  caverns  in 
Mount  Seir,  derived  their  nao^e  (Gen.xiv. 
6).   A  great  part  of  the  city  of  Tyre  hav- 
ing been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  re- 
maining houses  so  much  injured  aa  to  be 
unsafe,  its  inhabitants,  without  exoefitiooy 
have  withdrawn  fVom  thmr  houses,  and 
now  live  on  the  beach,  some  in  tents,  and 
some  in  their  large  boats,  which  they  have 
drawn  on  shore,  and  covered  with  can- 
vass, where  they  now  possess  something 
like  tranquillity  of  mind.     The  inmates 
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of  the  latter  seem  rather  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  another  flood   than  of  another 
earthquake.  The  neighbourhood  of  Gish, 
Safat,  and  Tabereah,  bears  other  marks 
of  the  vioience  of  the  shock,  besides  the 
complete  overthrow  of  those  places,  in 
the  rents,  of  various  dimensions,  travers- 
ing the  rocks.     Not  five  minutes  north- 
east of  Grish,  on  the  same  declivity,  there 
is  a  rent  in  the  solid  rock  upwards  of  sixty 
feet  in  length,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  and  the  depth  of  which 
has  not  been  sounded.   Close  to  the  latter 
two  places,  fissures  in  the  rocks,  in  wind- 
ing directions,  stretching  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  but  not  so  wide  as  the 
one  just  mentioned,  every  now  and  then 
surprised  us  on  our  journey.     In  some 
])laces    even   isolated  rocks   were  rent. 
The  people  of  Safat  and  Tabereah  told 
us  that  the   motion  of  the   earthquake 
there  was  felt  to  be  perpendicular,  not 
horizontal ;  so  that  it  shook  every  stone 
from  the  foundation  out  of  its  place.  They 
Bay  the  shock  was  attended  with  great 
noise.     On  the  north  side  of  Tabereah, 
numberless  hot  springs  burst  oat  during 
the  earthquake,  and  continued  for  a  short 
time,  discharging  torrents  of  hot  mineral 
water,  which  made  the  lake  swell  to  a 
most  unusual  height.     Beyond  Jordan, 
in  the  district  of  Bashan,  volleys  of  fire 
were  shot  out  of  the  ground,  to  such  an 
height  that  those  who  saw  it  in  its  de- 
scent were  led  to  believe  that  it  came 
down  from  heaven.   It  may  be  not  unin- 
teresting to  give  some  description  of  the 
appearance  of  the  country  which  has  suf- 
fered most,  namely,  about  Gish,  Safat,  Ta- 
bereah, and  Lubia;  the  last  a  place  about 
two  hours  north-west  of  Tabereah.     All 
these  neighbourhoods  abound  with  lava. 
With  the  exception  of  Safat,  the  build- 
ings in  all  are  composed  of  that  material. 
Two  places  bear  every  mark  of  extin- 
guished volcanoes.     One  is  situated  in 
the  elevated  plain,  half-way  between  Gish 
and  Safat.     At  this  season  of  the  year 
its  appearance  is  that  of  a  small  lake, 
being  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  perfectly 
circular,  and  filled  with  water,  having 
round  its  edges  an  accumulation  of  lava 


to  the  height  of  many  feet.  The  plain  is 
covered  with  the  same  stones.  Thev 
gradually  diminish  as  one  approaches 
Safat,  and  are  no  longer  seen  from  that 
neighbourhood  till  near  the  Lake  of  Ti- 
berias, two  hours  to  the  south  of  the  for- 
mer place.  Here,  again,  the  mountains, 
which  evidently  once  formed  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  lake,  are  completely  covered 
with  lava,  or  rather,  in  some  cases,  com- 
posed of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  fertile 
plain,  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width,  in- 
tervening between  these  mountains  and 
the  lake;  but  this  is  evidently  alluvial, 
and  the  lava  accordingly  again  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  bed  of  the  lake  itself. 
There  was  something  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing in  the  irregular  course  pursued  by  the 
earthquake.  Of  villages  and  buildings 
within  gun-shot  of  each  other,  one  has 
been  destroyed  from  the  foundations,  and 
at  the  other  it  has  been  scarcely  felt,  and 
no  injury  sustained.  Gish  was  completely 
destroyed ;  while  a  village  close  to  it  was 
not  at  all  injured,  nor  did  its  inhabitants 
feel  the  shock.  While  the  city  walls  and 
towers  of  Tabereah  could  not  withstand 
it,  the  mineral  baths,  about  one  mile  to 
the  south,  and  which,  especially  the  new 
one,  are  comparatively  slight  buildings, 
suffered  no  injury.  Lubia,  Sedtsherah, 
and  Kamma,  villages  situated  near  each 
other,  about  two  hours  north-west  of  Ta- 
bereah, were-all  completely  overthrown ; 
while  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  only  half  an 
hour  distant  from  some  of  these,  the  mo- 
tion was  not  felt.  Again,  another  village 
called  Renna,  about  half-way  between 
Cana  and  Nazareth,  being  within  half  an 
hour  of  either  place,  was  utterly  destroy- 
ed, while  Nazareth  itself  suffered  com- 
paratively little!" 

Mr  Caiman  enumerates  the  various 
towns  in  which  the  earthquake  was  fatal. 
Saphet  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
the  town  of  Tiberias,  five  hundred  Jews 
were  killed,  and  sixty  wounded,  also 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Mahometans,  and 
twenty-five  Christians.  In  Sidon  seven 
persons  were  killed,  in  Tyre  twelve,  and 
thirty-six  wounded;  and  in  Nazareth 
seven.    '*  I  learn  from  Jerusalem,"  says 
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Mr  Caiman,  '*  that  the  minarets  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  were  shaken  down  by 
the  earthquake.  The  Jews  of  Saphet 
and  Tiberias  intend  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  new  city  near  Joppa.  Thither  many 
have  already  repaired,  and  they  say  they 
are  possessed  of  a  prophecy  that  Upper 
Galilee  must  be  desolated  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Messiah,  and  to  remain 
in  that  state  itntil  he  come." 

Syria  may  now  be  said  to  belong  to 
Mehemet  Ali.  Under  the  Turks  it  was  a 
military  despotism,  the  great  proportion 


of  the  inhabitants  being  subject  to  a 
faction  of  armed  petty  tyrants,  who 
disposed  of  every  thing  according  to 
their  interest  or  caprice.  A  modern 
traveller  calculated  that  the  revenue  of 
Syria,  as  sent  to  the  Sultan's  treasury, 
amounted  to  L3 12,500,  and  the  value  of 
the  entire  produce  of  the  country  about 
L.  1,28 1,250.  The  commerce  was  for- 
merly in  the  hands  of  the  Jews^  but  it  is 
now  engrossed  by  the  Franks*  Greeks, 
and  Armenians.    See  Canaan,  Phius- 

TINBS,  and  PUCBNICIA. 


TAANACH,  toko  humbles  thee,  or  an- 
swers thee,  or  afflicts  thee,  a  town  under 
the  government  of  Baana,  one  of  Solo- 
mon's twelve  officers  "  over  all  Israel,  who 
provided  victuals  for  the  king  and  his 
household,"  1  Kings  iv.  7»  12.  These 
officers  had  no  reference  to  the  number 
of  the  Tribes,  but  simply  to  the  months 
of  the  year,  as  we  are  told  that  during 
the  year  they  supplied  in  rotation  the 
royal  household  with  provisions,  and  it 
appears  that  it  was  their  duty  to  receive 
those  taxes  which  were  paid  in  kind  from 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  In  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel  (viii.  15)  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  that  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
the  fields  and  vineyards  would  be  pay- 
able'to  the  future  king.  As  there  might 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  the  collection 
of  this  revenue  and  its  transmission  to 
Jerusalem,  Solomon  seems  to  have  di- 
vided his  dominions  into  twelve  districts 
or  governments,  and  to  have  appointed  a 
presiding  officer  to  collect  the  produce — 
a  situation,  from  the  rank  of  the  persons 
nominated  to  it,  which  was  probably  very 
lucrative.  Bishop  Patrick  supposes  that 
these  officers  were  merely  commissioned 
to  buy  up  provisions  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts. 

TABBATH,  good,  or  goodness,  the 
name  of  a  place  of  which  nothing  is  known. 
Judges  vii.  22. 


TABERAH,  or  Tabebrah,  burning, 
an  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Wilderness,  Numb.  xi.  3.  The  origin  of 
the  name  to  this  locality  is  given  by  the 
inspired  historian : — *<  And  when  the  peo- 
ple complained,  it  displeased  the  Lord, 
»and  the  Lord  heard  it;  and  his  anger 
was  kindled,  and  the  fire  of  the  Lord 
burnt  among  them,  and  consumed  them 
that  were  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
camp.  And  the  people  cried  unto  Moses, 
and  when  Moses  prayed  unto  the  Lord, 
the  fire  was  quenched ;  and  he  called  the 
name  of  the  place  Taberah,  because  the 
fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them." 

TABOR,  Mount,  the  supposed  scene 
of  our  blessed  Saviour's  transfiguration, 
and  the  alleged  "  holy  mount"  of  St  Pe- 
ter, though  some  learned  writers  con- 
tend that  the  transfiguration  happened  on 
Mount  Panium  near  Csesarea  Philippi. 
It  rises  in  the  east  of  the  great  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  about  six*  miles  south-east 
from  Nazareth,  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  Jordan.  It  is  a  calcare- 
ous mountain,  resembling  a  cone  with  the 
upper  part  struck  ofi^,  and  is  completely 
isolated  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  equal  it  in  eleva- 
tion. Its  height  has  been  variously  stated. 
Some  of  the  more  ancient  writers  have 
not  scrupled  to  give  it  an  elevation  of 
four  miles,  but  It  has  since  been  reduced 
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to  three  miles,  two  miles,  and  one  mile, 
and  to  one  thousand  feet.  The  lowest  of 
these  statements  is  given  by  Mr  Bock- 
ingham,  and  is  probably  the  most  cor- 
rect on  the  average  of  any ;  but  in  jus- 
tice to  the  authors  of  the  other  calcula- 
tions we  must  admit  that  their  exaggera- 
tions, and  discrepancies  probably  did  not 
refer  to  the  perpendicular  altitude,  but 
to  the  length  of  the  winding  ascent  of 
the  mountain.  Josephus  calculates  the 
elevation  of  Tabor  at  thirty  furlongs,  and 
the  circumference  at  the  base  twenty-six. 
Mr  Buckingham's  estimate  is  rendered 
probable  from  what  Burckhardt  states, 
that  thick  clouds  rest  upon  its  summit  in 
the  summer  mornings,  and  also  from  the 
time  occupied  in  the  ascent,  which  is  sel- 
dom much  less  than  an  hour,  though  Mr 
Buckingham  by  forced  exertion  reached 
the  summit  in  half  an  hour.  The  top  is 
described  as  an  oval  plain,  nearly  a  fourth 
of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  extent,  covered 
with  a  bed  of  fertile  soil  on  the  west,  and 
having  at  its  eastern  end  a  mass  of  ruins, 
which  are  evidently  the  remains  of 
churches,  grottos,  walls,  and  fortifications, 
all  of  some  antiquity,  and  a  few  appa- 
rently of  a  very  remote  age.  Three  of 
these  grottos  are  sturdily  believed  by  the 
local  guides  to  be  the  remains  of  the  three 
tabernacles  proposed  by  St  Peter  to  be 
erected  for  our  Saviour,  Moses,  and  Elias. 
There  is  no  particular  history  assigned 
to  any  of  the  other  ruins,  which  probably 
have  been  religious  buildings.  Josephus 
says  that  he  caused  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  to  be  enclosed  by  a  wall,  which 
was  completed  in  forty  days,  and  per- 
haps the  ruins  now  existing  of  walls  are 
parts  of  this  circular  fortification.  A  city 
called  Tabor  is  also  mentioned,  1  Chron. 
vi.  77,  but  it  is  not  well  known  how  it 
was  situated  in  relation  to  the  mountain. 
A  large  portion  of  the  wall  is  still  entire 
on  the  southern  side,  having  its  founda- 
tion in  the  solid  rock,  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  more  ancient  part.  The  moun- 
tain seems  to  have  been  occupied  from 
the  earliest  times  as  a  military  post,  for 
vhich  its  insulated  situation  is  well  adapt- 
^'    This  is  indicated  in  the  Book  of 
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Judges  (iv.  6, 12;  viii.  18).  Mount  Ta- 
bor was  doubtless  the  **  hill  of  a  globular 
form"  on  which«Polybius  places  the  town 
of  Atabyrium,  It  was  at  one  time  so 
well  fortified,  that  Antiochus  took  it  only 
by  a  stratagem  similar  to  that  which 
Joshua  employed  when  he  captured  Ai ; 
and  he  secured  it  by  leaving  a  garrison 
on  it  before  be  marched  against  the 
cities  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  Romans 
got  possession  of  this  stronghold  by  en- 
ticing the  occupants  down  into  the  plain, 
under  the  most  solemn  promises  of  secu- 
rity and  friendship,  which  were  shame- 
fully violated.  Mount  Tabor  subsequent- 
ly seems  to  have  become  the  seat  of  some 
religious  establishments,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  now  mixed  with  the  military 
fortifications. 

The  mountain,  viewed  from  a  distance, 
has  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Pococke 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  finest  hills  he 
ever  beheld,  being  covered  with  a  rich 
soil  which  produces  excellent  herbage^ 
and  adorned  with  groves  and  clumps 
of  trees.  The  verdure  is  said  to  be  less 
abundant  on  the  south  than  on  the  other  . 
sides  of  Mount  Tabor.  Burckhardt  in« 
forms  us  that  there  are  ounces  and  wild 
boars  in  the  wooded  parts,  and  another 
traveller  saw  the  rock-goat  and  fallow- 
deer;  red  partridges  are  in  abundance. 
Mount  Tabor  is  thus  mentioned  by  vari- 
ous travellers.—"  We  arrived  at  its  base," 
says  Mr  Jollifife,  '<  in  five  hours  after 
quitting  the  Jordan,  and  were  another 
hour  in  gaining  the  summit.  The  accli- 
vity is  extremely  steep  and  rugged,  and 
our  horses,  although  they  had  previously 
made  their  way  through  passes  which 
seemed  impervious  to  any  animal  more 
bulky  than  an  antelope,  were  in  many 
parts  much  puzzled  to  maintain  a  footing. 
Dr  Clarke's  attendants  represented  Mount 
Tabor  as  having  on  its  top  '  a  plain  of 
great  extent,  finely  cultivated,  and  inha- 
bited by  numerous  Arab  tribes.'  This 
statement  is  wonderfully  inaccurate.  The 
summit  is  very  otherwise  than  an  im- 
mense plain,  being  only  a  very  few  acres, 
nearly  covered  with  the  ruins  of  a  for- 
tress, without  one  solitary  tenant.     The 
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hills  are  nigged  and  precipitous."  **  Dif- 
ferent opinionst"  says  Mr  Rae  Wilson, 
"  have  been  entertained  by  writers  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  ground  on  the 
summit,  and  the  cultivation  of  it.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  taking  the  whole 
of  it  into  calculation,  it  may  be  nearly 
two  miles  in  diameter ;  a  great  part  of  it, 
at  the  time  I  was  there,  had  been  brought 
into  a  state  of  cultivation."  Mr  Came 
informs  us  that  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
ascent  towards  the  summit  is  covered 
with  a  luxuriance  of  wood.  The  Empress 
Helena  founded  two  monasteries,  one  to 
the  memory  of  Elias,  and  the  other  to 
Moses,  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  dependent 
on  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem*  In  one 
of  the  three  grottos  connected  by  very 
questionable  tradition  with  the  transfi- 
guration of  our  Saviour,  a  rude  altar  is 
erected,  at  which  service  is  performed  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Transfiguration  by 
the  neighbouring  monks.  At  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tabor  is  shown  the  birth-place  of 
the  Proj^betess  Deborah  amid  a  few  trees. 
"  At  an  hou^  and  a  half,"  says  the  Rev. 
Vere  Monro,  ".  we  passed  a  rapid  brook 
which  runs  down  to  Esdraelon,  and  one 
hour  beyond  descended  to  the  edge  of 
the  plain,  near  the  small  village  of  De- 
borah, where  she  who  judged  Israel  is 
reported  to  have  dispensed  her  decrees. 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor, 
and  the  little  stream  above  mentioned  is 
called  the  Lesser  Kishont  and  is  in  fact 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river  near 
to  which  Deborah  and  Barak  defea^d 
Sisera.  The  village  consists  of  a  few  huts 
of  mud.  Here  the  ascent  of  Mount  Tabor 
commences.  This  mountain,  called  by 
the  Seventy  /to^^tum,  and  by  Polybius 
McLstoiSf  is  circular,  conical,  and  nearly 
detached  from  those  about  it.  Its  form 
is  singularly  regular,  and  the  sides  co» 
vered  with  long  gra^,  cistus  corrubCf  and 
other  shrubs,  give  it  a  rich  green  appear- 
ance; nevertheless,  this  character  belongs 
equally  to  the  other  mountains  to  the 
north  of  it.  Those  fairy-land  figures  in 
which  it  has  been  described  by  Polybius 
and  others  are  no   longer   applicable. 


Adrichomius  calls  the  mountain  most  fair, 
round,  and  finished  from  top  to  bottom 
with  perfect  regularity,  thickly  clad  with 
vines,  olives,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs  and 
fruit  trees.  Invigorated  by  perpetual 
dews,  mantled  by  the  verdure  of  its  tree^ 
and  plants  of  varied  dyes,  it  is  said  to  be 
redolent  of  sweetest  flowers.  *  Here,' 
says  he,  <  is  the  favourite  haunt  of  every 
animal  that  befits  the  chase ;  here,  too, 
the  resort  of  every  vocal  bird  whose  song 
charms  the  hearer  with  unceasing  melo- 
dy.' "  After  a  description  of  the  moun- 
tain,  with  the  details  of  which  the  reader 
is  already  familiar,  Mr  Monro  adds  the 
following  interesting  illustration: — *^  The 
abode  of  Deborah  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain was  the  place  whither  the  people 
came  up  for  judgment ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  at  the  present  day  the 
Arabs  assemble  at  the  foot  of  the  same 
mountain  eper^f  Monday  to  hold  a  bazaar, 
the  governor  of  Tabaria  (TiberiasX  io 
whose  jurisdiction  the  place  is,  either 
attending  himself  or  sending  a  deputy  for 
the  dispensation  of  justice.  There  is  no 
village  at  the  place,  but  the  meeting  is 
held  in  the  open  plain,  as  it  might  be 
under  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah^  andcloie 
to  the  spot  are  some  ruins,  at  which  ail 
those  who  are  debtors  for  tributes  or 
duties  are  accustomed  to  pay  them.  Al- 
though it  is  merely  related  in  the  Book 
of  Judges  that  the  people  came  up  jor 
judgment,  to  stated  places  at  different 
periods,  it  is  nevertheless  by  no  means 
improbable  that  they,  at  the  same  time, 
transacted  other  business,  and  that  the 
meeting  was  also  taken  advantage  of  (or 
the  sale  of  merchandise,  out  of  which 
ancient  practice  the  present  one  seems  to 
have  grown.  The  people  assemble  here 
from  every  part  of  the  central  country, 
the  Houran,  Acre,  and  from  all  the  coast 
as  far  as  Jaffa." 

From  the  summit  of  Mopnt  Tabor 
there  is  one  of  the  ndost  extensive  and 
interesting  prospects  which  the  country 
affords.  To  the  south  the  spectator  dis- 
covers a  series  of  valleys  and  mountaioi 
extending  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  filly  miles 
distant;  to  the  east  the  valley  of  the 
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Jordan,  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee^  the  lake 
seeming  as  if  enclosed  in  the  crater  of  a 
volcano ;  to  the  north  are  the  plains  of 
Galilee  backed  by  mountains  beyond 
which  is  visible,  to  the  north-east,  apart 
of  Antilibanus  covered  with  snow;  to 
the  west,  the  horizon  line  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  visible  over  the  range  of  land 
near  the  coast,  and  portions  of  its  blue 
surface  are  occasionally  seen  through  the 
openings  left  by  the  downward  bends  of 
the  western  hills.  "  The  view  from 
Mount  Tabor,"  says  Major  Skinner, 
"  has  often  been  vaunted  of  by  travellers* 
It  is  indeed  magnificent,  and  comprises 
places  of  the  greatest  interest."  The 
hills  of  Gilboa  and  Samaria,  Mount  Car- 
mel,  Mount  Hermon*  at  the  base  of 
which  Nain  is  situated,  where  Christ 
miraculously  restored  the  widow's  son,  are 
distinctly  seen^  and  not  far  from  this  is 
Endor,  the  residence  of  the  soothsayer 
applied  to  by  Saul.  Near  Tiberias  the 
mountain  is  pointed  out,  down  the  steep 
sides  of  which  the  swine  ran  and  perished 
in  the  waters.  A  little  distance  to  the  north 
appears  what  the  local  guides  designate 
the  Mount  of  the  BeatitudeSy  where  the 
celebrated  sermon  was  delivered  by  our 
Saviour.  "  From  Mount  Tabor  you 
have  likewise,"  says  Maundrellf  *'  the 
sight  of  a  place  which  they  tell  you  was 
Dothaim,  where  Joseph  was  sold  by  his 
brethren,  and  of  the  field  where  our  Sa- 
viour fed  the  multitude  with  a  few  loaves 
and  fewer  fishes."  The  Jordan  is  seen 
traversing  its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea 
through  the  valley  which  bears  its  name, 
and  the  Kishon  wanders  in  beautiful 
serpentine  turnings,  not  unlike  those  of 
the  river  Forth  between  the  Scottish 
towns  of  Stirling  and  Alloa,  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, which  receives  its  waters  in 
the  bay  of  Acre,  near  the  base  of  Mount 
Carmel. 

The  transfiguration  of  our  Saviour,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  is  tjradi- 
tionally  supposed  to  have  taken  place  on 
Mount  Tabor,  and  certainly  the  situation 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  splendid 
spectacle  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
there  exhibited.     On   this  subject  Mr 


Jolliffe  makes  the  following  remarks : — 
**  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  expressing 
myself  with  extreme  difiidence  on  all 
points  which  affect  the  l^ality  of  the 
transactions  recorded  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, but  where  the  description  is  given 
in  merely  general  terms^,  without  any 
minute  detail  of  those  circumstances 
which  leave  no  room  for  conjecture,  there 
surely  may  be  allowed  some  diversity  of 
sentiment.  The  history  of  the  transfi- 
guration, as  related  by  St  Matthew,  fixes 
the  scene  on  a  solitary  mountain — u^  S^g 
vyf^rlKw  xar  thtkp,  which  our  translation 
interprets  into  a  high  mountain  apart. 
St  Mark's  account  justifies  a  different  con- 
struction of  the  words  »«r  fh}k»,  whicli 
seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  person  spoken 
of  than  to  the  position  of  the  mountain. 
His  expressions  are,  d»»(pi^u  avrwg  nV 
S^  v^iiK6»  Kar  IhtAtt  fMvovf.  The  author- 
ized English  version  renders  the  passage 
thus:  **  Jesus  taketh  with  him  Peter,  and 
James,  and  John,  and  leadeth  them  up 
into  a  high  mountain,  apart  by  them- 
seines."  Literally  speaking,  Mount  Ta- 
bor is  not  a  high  mountain  &y  itself;  a 
hill  of  considerable  altitude  rises  very 
near  its  western  base,  and  though  not  of 
the  same  degree  of  elevation,  is  suffi- 
ciently lofly  to  prevent  its  having  the 
appearance  of  standing  in  a  plain  remote 
from  any  other  eminence.  We  are  as- 
sured, in  the  same  chapter  that  after 
Jesus  had  restored  the  youjag  p>erson 
who  had  suffered  from  bis  infancy  under 
the  infiuence  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  spirit, 
he  departed  thence  with  his  disciples  and 
passed  through  Galilee^  and  came  aftei> 
wards  to  Capernaum,  but  as  Capernaum 
is  in  Galilee,  had  the  Mount  of  Transfi- 
guration beep  situated  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have 
described  Christ's  journey  in  these  terms.** 

TABOR,  a  plain  so  called,  1  Sam. 
X.  3»  not  near  the  mountain  of  that  name, 
but  a  place  called  Elon- Tabor  south-east 
of  Ramah. 

TADMOR,  the  palm,  or  palm-tree^ 
Theuobmor,  otherwise  Palmyra,  a 
celebrated  city  in  the  Syrian  Desert  now 
in  ruins,  originally  built  by  Solomon, 
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famous  for  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  its  porticoes,  temples,  and 
palaces,  which  have  been  repeatedly  ex- 
amined by  the  curious  and  the  learned. 
Josephus  assures  us  that  this  is  the  same 
which  was  afterwards  called  Palmyra  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  it  is  still  designated  Tadmor 
by  the  Arabs.  The  name  Tadmor,  as 
well  as  that  of  PaJmyra,  had  a  reference 
to  the  multitude  of  palm-trees  by  ^hich 
this  city  was  surrounded,  the  city  having 
been  built  in  a  fertile  oasis  about  ten 
miles  in  extent,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert, 
and  hence  it  is  called  '*  Tadmor  in  the 
Wilderness,"  1  Kings  ix.  18 ;  2  Chron. 
viii.  4.  It  was  like  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  a  verdant  track  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  barrenness  and 
desolation. 

Major  Rennell,  in  his  work  on  the 
•*  Comparative  Geography  of  Western 
Asia,"  places  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in 
north  lat.  34^  24',  and  east  long.  38<>  20', 
ninety  geographical  miles  from  the  near- 
est point  to  the  north  of  the  Euphrates, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  eastern  point  of  the  same  river, 
one  hundred  and  nine  miles  from  Baal- 
bec,  two  hundred  east  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  one  hundred  and  fifty  south- 
east of  Aleppo.  Although  Tadmor  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  built  or  re- 
paired by  Solomon,  the  style  of  the  pre- 
sent edifices  and  many  other  circum- 
stances render  it  highly  probable  that  the 
ruins  are  not  those  of  the  city  built  by 
that  monarch,  and  of  its  origin  indeed  we 
have  no  certain  information.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  city  as  Palmyra,  isolated 
in  an  extensive  and  inhospitable  waste, 
is  one  of  those  wonderful  circumstances 
which  require  many  explanations.  The 
site  of  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  good 
supply  of  excellent  water,  and  in  such  a 
region  as  the  Syrian  Desert  this  circum- 
stance would  be  the  first  element  of  that 
importance  which  it  afterwards  attained. 
Some  who  contend  that  Solomon  was  not 
its  founder,  allege  that  the  Hebrew  mon- 
arch was  too  wise  and  prudent  to  build 
a  city  of  such  extent  in  a  distant  and 


uninhabited  corner  of  his  dominions ;  but 
Josephus  assigns  a  very  satisfactory  rea- 
son, which  is  obvious  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  features  of 
that  region.    *^  The  reason,'*  he  says, 
**  why  Solomon  built  this  city,  so  remote 
from  the  parts  of  Syria  that  are  inhabit- 
ed, is  this,  that  below  there  is  no  water 
to  be  had,  and  that  it  is  in  this  place 
only  where  there  are  springs  and  pits  of 
water."    Through  the  Desert  in  which  it 
lies,  the  caravans  which  conveyed  by 
land  the  produce  of  Eastern  Asia  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates    to    Phoenicia,    Syria,    Asia 
Minor,  and  the  various  mercantile  ci^es 
on  the  Mediterranean,  must  of  necessity 
pass,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
advantages  of  water  which  the  oasis  on 
which  Palmyra  is  built,  in  the  earliest 
times  afforded,  would  render  it  a  resting- 
place  to  the  Eastern  caravans  in  their 
route  westward  through  the  Desert.  The 
pearls,  cinnamon,  gold,  and  other  valu- 
able articles  of  traffic  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  afford  ample   proof  that   a 
commercial  relation  existed  from  a  very 
early  period  between  the  above  men- 
tioned countries,  because  these  articles 
could  chiefly  be  obtained  in  the  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
Palmyra,  situated  between  that  Gulf  and 
the  Syrian  and  Phcenician  cities,  would 
early  become  the  centre  of  the  trade  of 
the  Eastern  world.   This  brings  us,  there- 
fore, to  the  probable  reason  assigned  by 
Josephus  for  Solomon  building  **  Tadmor 
in  the  Wilderness."  It  is  well  known  that 
he  engrossed  the  maritime  commerce 
which  existed  between  the  East  and  West 
by  the  channel  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  we  may 
infer  that,  as  his  sovereignty  extended  to 
the  Euphrates,  and  as  the  caravans  must 
of  necessity  have  passed  through  his  ter- 
ritories, he  would  not  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  benefit  from  the  land 
trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia; 
and  the  fact  of  his  having  built  this  city 
in  such  a  place  is  a  proof  that  his  views 
were  really  directed  towards  this  branch 
of  trade  and  commerce.    When  Tadmor, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  resting-place  for 
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caravans,  faa4  become  an  emporium  for 
the  land  trade,  where  the  merchants  from 
the  East  and  West  met  each  other  and 
transacted  business,  it  would  be  doubt- 
less a  fortified  city,  and  thus,  while  it 
afforded  every  accommodation  and  con- 
venience which  the  vast  caravans  could 
require,  and  every  necessary  facility  for 
their  commercial  purposes,  it  would  en- 
able Solomon  to  hold  this  region  in  such 
complete  occupation  as  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  trade  without  his  concur- 
rence. We  have  no  information  as  to 
the  precise  part  which  Solomon  took  in 
this  matter.  He  may  have  merely 
levied  daes  and  customs  upon  the  com- 
rooditiesy  but  it  is  also  probable  that  he 
boaght  up  the  productions  of  Eastern 
Asia,  and  resold  them  for  his  own  emolu- 
ment. It  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  Solomon's  commerctai  spe- 
culations. It  is  well  known  that  they 
were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
Hebrew  monarch,  and  as  they  had  ren- 
dered him  great  assistance  in  his  under- 
takings, they  might  have  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  promoting  that  Oriental 
commerce  which  they  could  not  carry 
on  without  his  assistance.  Various  other 
conjectures  might  be  brought  forward, 
which  are  proved  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  ancient  writers  describe  Palmyra  as 
a  city  of  merchants,  who  sold  to  the 
Romans  and  others  the  produce  of  India 
and  Arabia,  and  who  became«proverbial 
for  their  wealth  and  luxury. 

Nothing  is  recorded  of  Tadmor  in  the 
Scriptures  except  the  mere  fact  of  its 
foundation  by  Solomon,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Hebrews  retained  it  long 
after  his  death.  This  supposition  is 
rendered  the  more  probable,  when  we 
recollect  the  internal  divisions  and  weak- 
ness which  ensued,  the  loss  of  external 
territory,  and  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus.  But  the  history  of  this  city, 
notwithstanding  its  commercial  import- 
ance, is  almost  totally  unknown — a  cir- 
cumstance which  perhaps  resulted  from 
its  sequestered  situation^  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  various 


other  causes  which  tended  to  obscure 
every  record  of  the  early  commercial 
hbtory  of  its  interesting  country.  An 
ancient  historian  relates  or  mentions 
casually  that  Tadmor  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  he 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  whether  he 
destroyed  it  or  not,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  fell  into  his  hands.  It  after- 
wards submitted  successively  to  the  Per- 
sians, to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  the 
Seleucids.  When  the  Romans  marched 
into  the  Syrian  Desert,  and  the  Parthians 
made  an  effort  to  stop  the  progress  of 
their  conquests  in  the  East,  Palmyra 
became  a  frontier,  and  as  it  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  sandy  desert,  in  which 
armies  could  not  well  subsist  which  might 
attempt  to  reduce  it  by  force,  it  was 
permitted,  as  Pliny  and  Appian-  inform 
us,  to  remain  a  kind  of  free  state,  and 
when  it  was  united  to  the  Roman  Em- 
pire it  was  declared  a  free  city.  Mark 
Antony,  about  forty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  attempted  to  plunder  it, 
on  the  pretence  that  its  inhabitants  had 
not  observed  a  just  neutrality  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians,  but  he  was  dis- 
appointed of  the  rich  spoil  he  expected 
from  it,  as  the  inhabitants  had  time  to 
remove  their  wealth  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. Pliny  mentions  it  as  the  inter- 
mediate emporium  of  the  Eastern  trade 
in  his  time,  and  in  that  character  it  ab- 
sorbed the  wealth  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Parthians,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
mutual  hostilities,  agreed  in  coveting  the 
luxuries  of  India,  which  appear  to  have 
come  at  that  period  exclusively  to  the 
Palmyrenes,  who  dispersed  them  to  the 
various  nations  subject  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Parthians.  Under  the  Roman 
Emperors  it  arrived  at  the  height  of  its 
glory,  until  its  governor,  named  Oudena- 
tus,  having  gained  some  victories  over  the 
Persians,  ^stood  forward  as  the  rival  of 
imperial  Rome  and  her  legions.  He  was 
soon  basely  murdered  by  one  of  his  own 
family,  but  his  queen  Zenobia  followed 
his  footsteps,  proclaimed  herself  Empress 
of  Palmyra  and  the  East,  and  rendered 
herself  formidable  to  all  the  neighbouring 
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DAtiom.  Bat  her  dignity  and  power  did 
not  long  continue ;  the  Emperor  Aurelian 
marched  a  well  disciplined  army  against 
her ;  she  was  attacked  and  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  retire  within  the  walb  of 
Palmyra.  The  siege  was  so  unexpect- 
edly tedious  that  Aurelian  offered  terms 
of  capitulation,  which,  though  highly 
favourable  to  the  besieged,  were  indig- 
nantly rejected  by  Zenobia,  who  declared 
that  she  would  only  cease  to  reign  with 
her  life.  She  did  not,  however,  long  ad- 
here to  this  resolution.  Seeing  nothing  ex- 
cept defeat  or  death  in  prospect  she  fled, 
but  she  had  not  reached  the  Euphrates 
when  she  was  overtaken  and  made  pri- 
soner. This  princess,  yielding  to  her 
(ears,  fixed  an  indelible  stain  upon  her 
obaracter,  otherwise  justly  renowned  and 
glorious,  by  basdy  purchasing  her  own 
life  at  the  expense  of  her  friends.  Among, 
those  whom  the  Roman  conqueror  de- 
voted to  death  on  this  occasion  was  the 
incomparable  and  elegant  Greek  writer 
Longinus,  who  had  acted  as  secretary  to 
Zenobia.  Palmyra  was  consigned  to  the 
plundering  rapacity  of  the  soldiers,  and 
though  its  celebrated  temple  was  repair- 
ed it  sunk  into  decay. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  Emperor 
Justinian  fortified  and  placed  a  garrison 
in  Palmyra  after  it  had  been  some  time 
deserted,  and  from  this  period  the  city 
gradually  fell  into  ruin  and  desolation. 
A  long  blank  now  follows  in  its  history, 
during  which  all  we  know  of  it  is  that  it 
was  one  of  the  very  first  conquests  of  the 
Atabian  Moslems  in  Syria  in  the  time  of 
Abui)ekr,  and  the  Mahometans  did  no- 
thing to  save  it  from  the  ruin  into  which 
it  was  rapidly  sinking.  The  next  notice 
of  it  as  an  inhabited  place  is  given  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. He  speaks  of  four  hundred  Jews  in 
the  city  of  TkadmuVf  ^valiant,  and  ready, 
and  prepared  for  the  battle,  who  make 
war  with  the  children  of  Edom,  and  with 
the  children  of  Garah,  or  the  Arabians, 
commonly  so  called,  and  the  help  of  the 
bordering  Ishmaelites."  Many  of  the 
existing  inscriptions  at  Palmyra  prove 
the  presence  of  Jews  there  during  the 


most  flourishing  periods  of  its  history, 
who  shared  in  the  general  trade  and  the 
public  honours  of  the  city.  The  latest 
notice  of  Tadmor  is  connected  with 
Tamerlane,  who  plundered  it  in  A.D. 
1400,  and  who  found  in  or  near  it,  it 
is  said,  no  fewer  than  200,000  sbeep^ 
At  present,  and  for  some  centuries  pre- 
ceding, it  has  had  no  other  inhabitants 
than  a  small  tribe  of  Arabs  who  claim 
the  property  of  the  district,  and  whose 
wretched  hovels,  establbhed  in  the  pe- 
ristyle court  of  the  great  temple,  exhi* 
bit  a  striking  contrast  of  misery  and 
magnificence,  while  the  ruins  remind 
the  spectator  of  the  unavoidable  fate 
which  has  attended  these  noble  monu- 
ments of  human  genius.  "  These  wild  and 
lawless  fyiows,"  we  are  told  by  Mr  Came, 
"  herding  amidst  the  most  magnificent 
ruins  in  the  worid,  and  looking  on  them- 
selves as  the  guardians  of  them,  present, 
with  their  picturesque  dress  and  arms,  a 
fine  and  forcible  contrast  to  the  scene 
around  entirely  in  keeping.  Unlike 
other  Bedouins,  these  people  never 
change  thetr  habitation,  but  remain  there 
fipom  year  to  year  perfectly  contented.* 
These  Arabs  make  travellers  pay 
heavily  for  permission  to  visit  "  Tadmor 
in  the  Wilderness.*— «*  The  tax  these 
fellows  demand  for  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing the  ruins  is  an  •enormous  sum,  and 
they  have  the  power  in  their  own  hands 
of  compelling  payment.  Whoever  visits 
Palmyra  will  find  the  delight  he  feels  at 
beholding  it  most  materially  diminished 
by  the  disagreeable  circumstances  to 
which  he  is  liable.  If  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  way, 
which  are  sometimes  great,  the  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  the  Arabs  will  annoy 
him  be3'ond  measure."  They  are  firmly 
of  opinion  that  the  present  ruins  belong 
to  the  original  city  founded  by  Solomon, 
and  their  denominations  of  the  more 
conspicuous  remains  are  all  founded  on 
this  eri'oneous  notion.  The  style  of  ar- 
chitecture is  that  which  the  Greeks  and 
Roihans  introduced  into  Asift,  and  none 
of  the  inscriptions  are  earlier  than  the 
Christian  era.     If  there  be  any  remains 
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of  the  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  they  may 
probably  be  sought  in  the  ruins  and  rub- 
bish of  more  ancient  buildings  which  are 
observed  in  several  parts,  and  now  form 
ridges  of  shapeless  hillocks,  covered  with 
soil  and  herbage.  The  present  ruins,  we 
are  informed,  have  a  resemblance  in  some 
respects  to  '*  the  ruins  of  Thebes  in 
Upper  Egypt,  but  surpass  them  greatly 
in  beauty  and  regularity,  though  not  in 
greatness,  as  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
capitals  of  these  long  colonnades  are 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  the 
gigantic  and  unadorned  columns  of  Car- 
nac." 

Palmyra  is  not  open  to  the  Desert  in 
every  direction.    To  the  west  and  north- 
west there  are  hills  through  which  a  nar- 
row valley  about  two  miles  in  length 
leads  to  the  city,  and  on  each  side  of  this 
valley  occur  what  appear  to  have  been 
the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
marked  by  square  towers,  and  found  to 
contain   mummies  resembling  those  of 
Egypt.     '<  The  sepulchral  monuments 
scattered  about,"  says  an   eye-witness, 
'*  are  very  numerous ;  some  of  them  are 
in  ruins,  others,  more  entire,  are  of  consi- 
derable size  and  altitude,  consisting  oi 
several  storeys  and  chambers,  and  dis- 
playing a  grandeur  of  architecture  that 
brought  to  mind  the  tombs  of  ancient 
Thebes.     Formerly  a  great  number  of 
mummies  were  found  here,  but  the  Arabs, 
as  in   Egypt,  destroyed  them  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  at  the  composition 
with  which  they  were  embalmed.    Frag- 
ments of  mummies,  and  pieces  of  the 
cloth  used  in  embalming,  may  now  be 
discovered  in  these  sepulchres,  but  no- 
thing to  repay  the  curious  search,  though 
in  a  few  are   evidently  places  where 
funeral  urns  have  been  deposited,  and 
some  empty  sarcophagi  yet  remain.     A 
late  traveller  has  said  he  discovered  a 
hand,  entire  and  well  preserved,  in  one 
of  those  deserted  chambers  of  the  dead. 
They  extend  to  some  distance  without 
the  walls,  even  to  the  small  valley  by 
which  we  entered  the  plain,  and  prove 
the  passion  these  people  had  for  magni- 
ficent mausoleums.     They  are  all  built 


of  marble,  are  paved  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  have  had  the  same  fate  as  those 
of  the  kings  of  Thebes   cut  into  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  or  of  Judea, 
hewn  out  of  the  precipitous  rocks,  re- 
maining almost  entire,  while  the  ashes 
they  contained  have  long  been  scattered 
to  the  winds.**     Beyond  this  valley  of 
sepulchres,  "  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness" 
bursts  upon   the  view  with   surprising 
effect,  and  when  the  ancient  city  was  in 
its  glory,  with  its  woods  and  streams,  it 
must  have  resembled  an  island  embosom- 
ed in  the  ocean,  for  on  every  side  a  vast 
extent  of  desert  opens,  the  same  in  former 
times  as  it  is  now,  in  which  there  is 
neither  water,  shade,  nor  verdure,  until 
the  traveller  arrives  at  Palm3rra,  where 
abundance  of  water  is  found  issuing  from 
the  very  rocks.    The  adjacent  eminences 
are  crowned  with  buildings,  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Palmyrenes,  who  made  the 
summits  as  well  as  the  valleys  the  abodes 
of  the  dead.    **  We  had  scarcely  passed 
these   venerable    buildings    (the   sepul- 
chres)," says  Wood,  in  his  Ruins  of  Pal- 
myra, **  when  the  hills  opening,  discover- 
ed to  us  all  at  once  the  greatest  quantity 
of  ruins  we  had  ever  seen,  and  behind 
them,  towards  the  Euphrates,  a  flat  waste 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  without 
any  object  which  showed  either  life  or 
motion.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ima- 
gine any  thing  more  striking  than  this 
view.     So  great  a  number  of  Corinthian 
pillars,  with  so  little  wall  or  solid  build- 
ing, afforded  a  most  romantic  variety  of 
prospect"     Bruce,  who  visited  Tadmor 
before  he    penetrated    into    Abyssinia, 
gives  a  similar  account.     **  When  we 
arrived   at  the   top  of  the  hill,   there 
opened  before  us  the  most  astonishing 
and  stupendous  sight  that  perhaps  ever 
appeared  to  mortal   eyes.     The   whole 
plain  below,   which  Is  very  extensive, 
was  covered  so  thick  with  magnificent 
buildings,  as  that  one  seemed  to  touch 
the  other,  all  of  fine  proportions,  all  of 
agreeable  forms,  all  composed  of  white 
stone,  which  at  that  distance  appeared 
like  marble.     At  the  end   of  it  stood 
the  Palace  of  the  Sun,  a  building  worthy 
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to  close  60  magnificent  a  Bcene,"  The 
thousands  of  Corinthian  columns  erect 
and  falleni  and  covering  an  extent  of  up- 
wards of  a  mile  and  a  haifi  present  an 
appearance  compared  to  a  forest  by  tra- 
vellers, more  especially  as  the  connecting 
walls  which  anciently  associated  these 
pillars  to  the  distinct  piles  of  building  to 
which  they  belonged,  have  for  the  most 
part  disappeared.  The  site  of  the  city  is 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  district, 
presenting  a  circumference  of  ten  miles, 
which  the  Arabs  believe  to  coincide  with 
the  extent  of  the  ancient  city,  as  they  find 
ancient  remains  wherever  they  dig  in 
this  space.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
entire  space  the  present  ruins  cover,  but 
the  circumference  may  be  about  three 
miles;  and  there  are  traces  of  an  old 
wall  not  more  than  that  space  in  circum* 
ference,  which  is  that  probably  built  by 
Justinian,  at  a  time  when  Palmyra  had 
lost  its  importance,  and  when  it  was  de- 
sirable to  contract  its  limits  and  inclose 
the  more  valuable  portion.  The  whole 
of  thb  area  may  be  said  to  be  covered 
with  rows  of  columns,  courts,  arches, 
scattered  pillars,  and  innumerable  frag- 
ments of  marble  which  strew  the  ground. 
**  We  sometimes  find  a  palace,"  says  Vol- 
ney,  "  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
dourts  and  walb,  sometimes  a  temple  the 
peristyle  of  which  is  half  thrown  down, 
and  now  a  portico,  a  gallery,  or  trium- 
phal arch.  Here  stand  groups  of  co- 
lumns, the  symmetry  of  which  is  destroy- 
ed by  the  fall  of  many  of  them ;  there, 
we  see  them  ranged  in  rows  of  such 
length  that,  similar  to  rows  of  trees,  they 
deceive  the  sight,  and  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  continued  walls.  On  which 
sid^  soever  we  look  the  earth  is  strewed 
with  vast  stones,  half  buried,  with  broken 
entablatures,  damaged  capitals,  mutilated 
friezes,  disfigured  relics,  effaced  sculp- 
tures, violated  tombs,  and  altars  defiled 
by  mud." — "  Of  these,"  writes  another 
visitor,  **  the  great  temple  occupies  the 
largest  space ;  the  columns,  however, 
which  confine  it  are  by  no  means  lofty, 
being  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  they  are  slender  in  compari-* 


son  with  other  Onental  ruins,  the  cirenm- 
ference  not  exceeding  eight  feet.  These 
columns  are  partly  fluted,  and  in  part 
plain.  The  capitals  of  the  temple  are  all 
Corinthian,  but  the  beauty  of  these  is 
almost  entirely  defaced  by  time  and  the 
mutilating  hands  of  the  Arabs;  the 
foliage  and  ornaments  of  the  capites 
are  often  entirely  stripped  and  destroyed. 
A  few  of  the  columns  of  the  Ionic  order 
have  their  capitals  better  preserved.  The 
effect  of  the  superb  colonnades  on  the 
great  portico  is  considerably  injured  by 
a  projection  from  the  shaft  of  the  pillan, 
at  little  more  than  a  third  of  their  height, 
on  which  statues  perhaps  formerly  stood. 
The  finest  view  of  the  temple  is  from 
without  the  arch,  where  its  long  flight  of 
columns  are  seen  in  beautiful  perspective, 
mingled  with  porticoes  and  sepulchres. 
It  would  make  the  finest  panorama  in  the 
world.  The  decorations  of  the  archway, 
which,  by  the  portion  that  remains,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  minute  and  rich, 
are  greatly  defaced.  Although  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pillars  is  in  general  from  two 
to  three  feet,  the  height  of  some  of  them 
amounts  to  forty  feet,  and  a  small  row 
approaches  near  fifty,  and  many  others 
do  not  exceed  twenty-six  feet.  None  of 
them,  in  beauty,  size,  or  preservation, 
equal  the  noble  columns  which  compose 
the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Baalbec^ 
which  we  afterwards  beheld.  The  enta- 
blatures and  part  of  their  ornaments  still 
remain  on  many  of  the  flights  of  pillars, 
but  among  the  innumerable  fragments  of 
every  kind  scattered  over  the  ground  no 
fragments  of  statues  are  discoverable,  and 
of  th$  great  number  that  formerly  stood 
in  the  temple  not  a  trace  remains."^ 

To  the  north  of  this  once  magnificent 
temple  is  a  stately  obelisk  or  pillar,  con- 
sisting of  seven  large  stones  besides  its 
capital.  It  is  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
twelve  feet  and  a  half  in  compass  just 
ftbove  the  pedestal,  and  the  sculpture  is 
extremely  fine.  At  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  paces  from  this  obelisk  is  a  mag- 
nificent entrance,  large  and  lofty,  scarce- 
ly inferior  in  workmanship  to  any  of 
the  other  ruins,  which  leads  to  a  noble 
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piazza*  half  a  mile  long  and  forty  feet 
in  breadth,  formed  by  two  rows  of  stately 
marble  pillars.  A  little  farther  on  appear 
the  rains  of  a  very  lofly  pile,  which  is^ 
conjectured  to  have  been  a  banqueting 
house.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  a  description  of  the  present 
state  of  **  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness," 
and  architectural  details  of  ruined  build- 
ings afford  little  interest  to  the  reader. 
The  hill  on  which  the  castle  is  situated 
commands  a  complete  view  of  the  city 
and  the  plain  beneath.  The  castle  itself 
b  of  the  rudest  style  of  architecture,  of  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  buildings  beneath, 
and  is  probably  a  work  of  the  Saracens. 
We  are  informed  that  "  the  hills  round 
the  ruins  were  probably  covered  in  for- 
mer times  with  palm  trees,  like  those 
around  the  capital  of  Palestine,  but  at 
present  not  one  is  to  be  seen.  Some  ol  i  ve 
trees  growing  amidst  the  fallen  fragments 
have  a  very  romantic  appearance,  and 
afford  a  relief  to  the  scene." 

Such  is  <*  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness" 
built  by  Solomon — '^  such,"  say  the 
Authors  of  the  Universal  History,  "were 
once  the  magnificent  abodes  and  stately 
sepulchres  of  the  Palmyrenians,  enough 
to  evince  that  the  world  never  saw  a  more 
glorious  city — the  pride,  it  is  likely,  of 
ancient  times  and  the  reproach  of  our  own 
—a  city  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
state  of  its  buildings  and  the  unwonted- 
ness  of  its  situation  than  for  the  extraor- 
dinary personages  who  once  flourished 
here,  among  whom  the  renowned  Zeno- 
bia  and  the  incomparable  Longinus  must 
for  ever  be  remembered  with  admiration 
and  regret."  Captains  Irby  and  Man- 
gles, however,  give  a  less  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  present  ruins  of  Palmyra 
than  any  preceding  travellers.  They 
speak  with  admiration  of  the  general  view 
as  exceeding  any  thing  they  had  ever 
seen,  but  they  add,  "  Great  was  our  dis- 
appointment when  on  a  minute  examina- 
tion we  found  that  there  was  not  a  single 
column,  pediment,  architrave,  portal, 
frieze,  or  any  architectural  remnant,  wor- 
thy of  admiration."  They  state  that  the 
ruins,  taken  separately,  scarcely  excite 


any  interest,  and  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Baalbec,  and  that  the  plates  in  the 
magnificent  work  of  Messrs  Wood  and 
Dawkins  do  more  than  justice  to  Palmyra. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  whether  the  statement 
be  founded  on  facts  or  is  a  mere  opinion, 
its  ancient  magnificence  is  amply  proved 
by  the  present  appearance  of  this  ruined 
seat  of  commerce,  once  the  very  centre 
of  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  world — "  Tad- 
mor in  the  Wilderness." 

TAHAPANES,  or  Taphn;s,  a  city 
of  Egypt,  probably  the  same  as  Daphnce 
PelusuBf  sixteen  miles  from  Pelusium 
towards  the  south,  Jer.  ii.  16. 

TAHATH,  an  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  Desert,  Numb,  xxxiii.  26. 

TAMAR,  or  Thamar,  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
(xlyii.  19))  thought  to  have  been  situated 
near  the  southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

TANACH,  a  Levitical  town  in  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  stated  by  £use« 
bins  to  have  been  a  considerable  place. 
Josh.  xxi.  25. 

TAPPUAH,orTAPBON,aplacewhich 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
Josh.  xvi.  8. 

TAPPUAH,  a  Xoym  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  Josh.  xv.  34. 

TARAH.    See  Tharb. 

TARALAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  Josh.  xvii.  27* 

TARPELITES,  a  people  sent  from 
beyond  the  Euphrates  into  Samaria,  Ezra 

iv.9. 

T A RSH ISH,  or  Tr arsh ish,  a  country 
the  precise  situation  of  which  has  caused 
a  considerable  discussion  among  the  in- 
quirers into  sacred  geography.  In  the 
present  work  (see  Ophir)  an  attempt  is 
made  to  ascertain  the  probable  locality  of 
those  regions  called  Ophir  and  Tarshish, 
as  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which 
these  names  occur  bring  before  us  all  the 
information  we  possess  concerning  the 
only  maritime  commerce  in  which  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  engaged. 
This  was  in  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and  Je- 
hoshaphat,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  the 
former,  for  in  the  time  of  the  latter  they 
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"went  not,"  the  ships  havingbeen  "broken 
at  Ezion-Geber,"  1  Kings  xxii.  48.  The 
Phoenicians  were  the  real  navigators  of 
the  Hebrew  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  their 
own  belonging  to  Tyre,  and  it  is  repeat- 
edly mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  work 
that  they  were  on  the  most  fHendly  terms 
with  Solomon,  assisted  him  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings, and  probably  even  suggested 
to  him  the  building  of  "  Tadmor  in  the 
Wilderness,"  which  became  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  Eastern  commerce  through 
the  Syrian  Desert. 

From  those  passages  of  Scripture  where 
Tarshish  occurs  in  conjunction  with 
Ophir,  we  leam  successively  that  Solo- 
mon's navy,  navigated  by  his  allies  the 
Phoenicians,  went  to  the  latter  country 
for  gold — that  the  Hebrew  monarch  had 
"  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the 
navy  of  Hiram" — and  that "  once  in  three 
years  came  the  navy  of  Tarshish  bring- 
ing gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks," I  Kings  X.  11,  21.  Again,  we 
read  in  language  somewhat  similar,  "  The 
servants  also  of  Hiram,  and  the  servants 
of  Solomon,  who  brought  gold  from 
Ophir,  brought  algura  trees  and  precious 
stones ;  for  the  king's  ships  went  to  Tar- 
shish with  the  servants  of  Hiram ;  every 
three  years  once  came  the  ships  of  Tar- 
shish, bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and 
apes,  and  peacocks,"  2  Chron.  ix.  10,  21. 
Without  repeating  the  observations  and 
arguments  which  the  reader  will  find 
under  the  article  Ophir,  and  without 
even  maintaining  any  thing  farther  than 
their  probability,  for  nothing  can  be  cer- 
tain which  depends  on  any  conjecture 
however  ingenious,  we  here  state  the 
reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  Tarshish 
and  Ophir  are  not  synonymous  terms. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  the 
Hebrew- Phoenician  fleet  could  only  make 
one  voyage  to  and  from  Ophir  in  three 
years,  it  took  the  same  time  to  reach  and 
return  from  Tarshish. 

It  is  clear  from  the  passages  above 
cited  that  Tarshish  was  a  rendezvous  of 
the  fleet — that  the  ships  either  belonged 
to  Tarshish,  or  generally  traded  thither — 
and  that  Tarshish  was  a  great  central 


point  whence  the  fleet  returned  to  the 
Red  Sea.  Tarshish  was  the  son  of  Javao, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Josephns  hu  de- 
scendants first  peopled  Cilicia,  from  whom 
the  whole  country,  including  the  city  of 
Tarsus,   had  its  name.     There   can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  word  Tarshish  is 
used  with  different  applications  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  its  primary  and  just  reference 
is  believed  to  be  Tariessus^  a  very  im- 
portant commercial  settlement  and  em- 
porium of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  Spain,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  anciently  called   Bsetis,  now  the 
Guadalquivir;  and  not  far  from  the  an- 
cient  Grades,   now  Cadiz.     The    name 
Tarshish  b  evidently  nothing  more  than 
a  different  pronunciation  of  Tariesswy 
and  all  the  definite  references  of  Scrip- 
ture agree  with  it  in  situation  and  other 
circumstances.   Its  situation,  in  the  west^ 
is  indicated  in  the   Book  of  Genesis 
(x.  4),  where  it  is  mentioned  with  Eli- 
shah,  Chittim,  and  Dodanim,  and  in  the 
72d  Psalin  it   is   connected  with  the 
islands  of  the  wesL    The  Prophet  Exe- 
kiel  shows  it  to  have  been  an  important 
seat  of  commerce;  it  sent  silver^  iron, 
lead,  and  tin  to  the  market  of  Tyre ;  and 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah  (x.  9)  mentions  its 
exportation  of  silver.     Isaiah  evidently 
notices  it  as  a  Phoenician  colony  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  mother  country 
(xxiii.  1,  6,  10).      "  Howl,  ye  ships  of 
Tarshish,  for  it  (Tyre)  is  laid  waste. — 
Pass  ye  over  to  Tarshish  ;  howl,  ye  in- 
habitants of  the  isle."     But  the  vicinity 
of  Tarshish,  and  the  intercourse  with  it, 
are  more  distinctly  indicated  in  the  Boole 
of  Jonah  (i.  2),  where  Joppa  is  specified 
as  the  port  of  embarkation  for  it,  and 
mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
that  the  intercourse  between  it  and  Phoe- 
nicia was  ordinary,  common,  and  fre- 
quent.   We  are  told  that  **  Jonah  rose 
up  to  flee  unto  Tarshish  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  and  went  down  to 
Joppa,  and  he  Found  a  ship  going  to 
Tarshish ;  so  he  paid  the  fare  thereofi 
and  went  down  into  it  to  go  with  them 
unto  Tarshish  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord."     All  these  passages  prove  that 
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Tarshish  is  Tartessus,  and  some  of  them 
can  apply  to  no  other  place.  It  was  a 
seat  of  great  commerce,  and  famous  for 
its  ships;  and  even  if  it  is  granted 
that  Solomon  traded  with  Tarshish,  and 
did  not  merely  hire  vessels  fh)m  the 
merchants  there,  or  build  them  alter  the 
models  of  that  place,  although  there  are 
passages  in  Scripture  which  countenance 
these  opinions,  there  is  no  well  support- 
ed evidence  to  prove  that  the  fleet  which 
'  visited  Ophir  at  the  same  time  visited 
Tarshish,  or  that  the  voyetge  to  those 
places  lay  in  the  same  direction. 

Having  entered  at  considerable  length 
into  the  dbcussion  of  this  subject  in  the 
article  Ophib,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  extend  it  farther ;  but  it  may  be  here 
observed,  thai  Tarshish  had  been  the 
emporium  of  the  most  distant  trade  of  the 
Phoenicians  westward,  and  the  ships  en- 
gaged in  this  trade,  having  to  make  the 
longest  voyage  then  known,  were  pro- 
bably distinguished  by  peculiarities  in 
their  size   and  construction,  and  were 
called  ships  of  Tarshish ;  for  it  is  not  no 
much  that  the  fleet  which  left  Ezion- 
Geber  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
in  the  Red  Sea  went  to  any  place  called 
Tarshish,  as  that  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
went  to  Ophir  for  gold.    It  is  indeed 
true  that  while  in  the  Book  of  Kings  it 
is  said  that  the  ships  went  to  Ophir,  in 
the  Chronicles  it  is  said  that  they  went 
to  Tarshish,   without  any  reference  to 
Ophir,  and  we  must  come  to  Cometh iiig 
tike  the  conclusion  that  these  two  names 
denote  the   principal  intermediate  and 
ulterior  points  of   the    voyage.     The 
opinion  that  Tarshish  was  the  Phoeni- 
cian emporium  at  the  mouth  of   the 
Guadalquivir  has   found  many  learned 
advocates,   who   contend  that  Spain  is 
literally  the  Tarshish  mentioned  by  Eze- 
kiel  in  his  enumeration  of  the  trade  of 
Tyre.     Referring  to  Spain,  Heeren  thus 
observes — "   Silver  was    certainly  the 
principal  but  could  scarcely  be  the  only 
object  obtained.     Gold,   lead,   and  ore, 
vere  discovered,  and,  besides  these,  tin 
Oiines  were  opened  by  the  Phoenicians 
01)  the  northern  coast  of  Spain,  beyond 


Lusitania.  All  these  metals  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  as  the 
produce  of  the  Spanish  mines.  *  Spain 
(Tarshish)  traded  with  thee  (Tyre),  be- 
cause of  the  multitude  of  thy  goods ; 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  it  gave  thee  in 
exchange  for  thy  wares.'  That,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mines,  the  Phoenicians  were 
attracted  to  Spain  by  the  great  fertility 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  is 
proved  by  the  direct  testimony  of  an- 
cient writers.  Spain  was  regarded  as 
the  only  country  which  was  at  once  rich 
in  metals,  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  wax,  fine 
wool,  and  fruits,  which  under  its  mild 
and  benign  sky  attain  to  the  highest  per- 
fection. Their  superabundance  natur- 
ally suggested  the  invention  of  pickles 
ahd  preserves.  The  trade  in  saltpetre 
was  a  branch  of  the  earliest  commerce  of 
Spain. — Upon  no  portion  of  the  ancient 
history  of  navigation  and  commerce  has 
there  been  so  much  written  as  upon  the 
trade  to  Ophir ;  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  where  we  have  much  that  is  pro- 
bable and  little  certain,  upon  nothing 
has  less  been  concluded.  Like,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  all  other  very  distant 
places  and  regions  of  antiquity — like 
Thule,  Tartessus,  and  others — we  may 
safely  infer  that  Ophir  denotes  no  par- 
ticular spot,  but  only  a  certain  region  or 
part  of  the  world  such  as  the  East  and 
West  Indies  in  modern  geography. 
Ophir  was  the  general  name  for  the  rich 
countries  of  the  south  lying  on  the  Afri- 
can, Arabian,  and  Indian  coasts,  as  far 
as  at  that  time  known.  From  these  the 
Phoenicians  had  already  obtained  vast 
treasures  by  caravans,  but  they  opened 
a  maritime  communication  with  them,  in 
order  to  lighten  the  expense  of  trans- 
port, and  to  procure  their  merchandise 
at  the  best  hand.  The  name  of  Ophir 
was  common  even  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  tiras  then  applied  to  those  southern 
countries  only  known  by  common  re- 
port. It  was  therefore  now  spoken  of 
as  a  well-known  name  and  country,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  when  the 
Phoenicians  entered  upon  this  new  line 
of  trade,  they  only  took  possession  of  a 
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previously  well  established  system,  since 
it  was  a  regular  settled  navigation^  and 
not  a  voyage  of  discovert/.  From  its 
taking  three  years  to  perform,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  directed  to  a  distant 
region,  but  if  we  consider  the  half-yearly 
monsoons,  and  that  the  vessels  visited 
the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Malabar  coast  of  India,  and  also  that 
the  expression,  in  the  third  year^  may 
admit  of  no  interruption  which  would 
much  abridge  the  total  duration,  the 
distance  will  not  appear  so  great.  The 
commodities  which  they  imported  were 
ivory,  precious  stones,  ebony  and  gold, 
to  which  may  be  added  apes  and  pea- 
cocks— all  satisfactorily  proving  that 
they  visited  the  countries  just  mention- 
ed, especially  Ethiopia,  and  probably 
India." 

TARSUS,  now  called  Tarsoos^  or 
Tarsous^  a  distinguished  city  of  Cilicia 
in  Asia  Minor  on  the  river  Cydnus,  and 
not  far  from  its  mouth.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Cilicia  Proper,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Sardanapalus  in 
one  day ;  but  when  the  Greeks  established 
themselves  after  the  conquest  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus 
rejected  this  legend  of  the  origin  of  their 
city,  and  adopted  the  more  poetical  one 
founded  on  the  old  fable  that  Bellerophon 
had  been  conveyed  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  by  the  winged  horse  Pegasus 
to  the  country  of  Cilicia.  They  engrafted 
the  tradition  on  this,  that  Pegasus  had 
stumbled  here,  and  lefl  a  deep  impression 
of  his  hoof,  and  hence  in  their  language 
the  word  Tarsus  signified  a  hoof  or  heel. 
According  to  another  account,  Pegasus 
lost  a  hoof  in  this  quarter.  Strabo, 
however,  states  that  Tarsus  was  founded 
by  Triptolemus  and  his  Argive  followers, 
who,  when  in  search  of  the  wandering 
lo — the  beautiful  mistress  of  Jupiter, 
changed  by  him  inta  a  heifer — ^found  here 
the  traces  of  her  hoofs.  Under  the  Per- 
sian supremacy  Tarsus  was  the  residence 
of  the  dependent  kings  of  Cilicia,  who 
had  here  a  noble  palace.  The  Cydnus, 
two  hundred  feet  wide,  rolled  its  waters 
through  this  populous  city,  which  was 


the  great  thoroughfare  of  all  who  were 
going  to  or  returning  from  Upper  Asia. 
The  Greeks  found  this  city  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  under  the  Seleucidae 
its  inhabitants  were  chiefly  of  that  na- 
tion. Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life  while 
bathing  in  the  Coldstream  of  the  Cydnus, 
and  here  Cleopatra  paid  her  celebrated 
visit  to  Antony  in  all  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  Eastern  luxury,  herself  at- 
tired like  Venus,  and  her  attendants  like 
Cupids,  in  a  galley  covered  with  gold, 
the  sails  of  which  were  of  purple,  the  oars 
of  silver,  and  the  cordage  of  silk.  In  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tarsus  espoused  the  side  of 
Julius  Caesar,  and  called  their  city,  out  of 
compliment  to  him,  Jtdiopolis,  It  was 
afterwards  greatly  devastated  by  the 
Isaurians,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  flourish- 
ing place  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It 
still  survives,  the  mere  shadow  of  its 
former  self,  without  trade  or  commerce, 
but  its  wails  are  of  great  extent.  In  the 
suburb  was  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  commonly  called  the  Apostate. 

A  school  of  philosophy  and  philology 
was  established  at  Tarsus,  and  the  city 
became  so  famous  for  learning  and  re- 
finement that  it  was  considered  as  a 
rival  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  This 
school  flourished  greatly  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  Roman  Emperors.  Tar< 
BUS  produced  many  learned  men,  but  it 
was  peculiarly  honoured  by  the  birth  of 
St  Paul,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen  by  the  place  of  his  nativity  being 
a  Roman  colony;  but  Dr  Lardner  has 
minutely  examined  this  point,  and  has 
adduced  several  arguments  to  prove  that 
Tarsus,  though  a  city  of  considerable  im- 
portance, was  not  a  municipium  or  town 
of  Roman  citizens.  Its  present  inhabit- 
ants are  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenian 
Christians,  and  it  is  the  see  of  a  Nestorian 
archbishop  and  a  Jacobite  bishop. 

TEKOAH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Jerusa- 
lem, repaired  and  strengthened  by  Reho- 
boam  after  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
2  Chron.  xi.  6.     It  was  the  birth-place 
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of  the  Prophet  Amos,  who  was  **  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Tekoah."  The  ruins 
of  this  town,  which  indicate  that  it  was 
a  place  of  some  splendour,  were  seen 
by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  on  the 
site  mentioned  by  St  Jerome ;  they  are 
situated  on  a  slight  eminence  command- 
ing several  bursts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground. 
There  are  several  fragments  of  columns, 
but  no  remains  of  any  public  edifice. 
Maundrell  informs  us  that  the  ruins  of 
Tekoah  are  visible  from  the  top  of  the 
church  at  Bethlehem. 

TEKO  A  H,  a  wilderness  so  called  near 
the  town  of  that  name,  which  Jerome  de- 
scribes in  his  time,  in  the  fourth  century, 
as  in  a  most  desolate  condition.  He  states 
that  beyond  the  town  of  Tekoah  southward 
there  was  no  town  or  village,  not  even 
huts  or  cottages,  but  only  the  great  wil- 
derness stretching  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
to  the  borders  of  the  Persians,  Ethio- 
pians, and  Indians,  which  was  occupied 
solely  by  pastoral  tribes — a  description 
which  applies  equally  to  its  state  at  the 
present  time. 

TEL-ABIB,  or  Thbl-abib,  a  place 
situated  on  the  river  Chebar,  one  of  the 
cuts  of  the  Euphrates  running  into  the 
Tigris,  Ezek.  iii.  15. 

TELASSAR,  or  Thrlassar,  a  place 
belonging  to  the  children  of  Eden. 

TELEM,  or  Tblaim,  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  xiv.  24. 

TEL-HARSA,  a  country  or  place 
from  which  some  of  Solomon's  servants 
returned,  the  situation  or  locality  of 
which  is  unknown,  Ezra  ii.  59> 

TEL-MEL  AH,  also  a  country  or  place 
to  which  the  preceding  observation  ap- 
plies. It  is  said  of  those  servants  that 
"  they  could  not  show  their  father's 
house  and  their  seed,  whether  they  were 
of  Israel." 

TEMAN,  a  district  of  Arabia  Petraea 
called  af^er  Teman,  a  grandson  of  Esau, 
mentioned  by  the  Prophets  Jeremiah 
(xlix.7-20),  Ezekiel  (xxv.  13),  and  Amos 
(i.  12). 

THARE,  or  Tar  ah,  an  encampment 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  Desert. 


THARSHISH.     See  Tarshish. 

THEBEZ,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Eph* 
raim  nearShechem,  at  th&  siege  of  which 
Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon,  was  killed. 
Judges  ix.  50. 

THESSALONICA,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Macedonia,  first  called  Therma,  and 
Thessalonica,  afler  the  wife  of  Cassander, 
who  was  the  sister  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  was  anciently  powerful,  and 
still  continues  to  be  a  place  of  note.  It 
is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  Sintis  Thermaicus,  or  Gulf  of  Sa^ 
lonica,  and  was  a  central  point  of  the 
intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
Strabo  informs  us  that  it  was  onl3'  a  vil- 
lage when  it  was  designated  by  its  origi- 
nal name  of  Therma,  before  Cassander 
enlarged  it,  and  peopled  it  with  the  in- 
habitants of  some  neighbouring  cities.  In 
the  year  B.C.  168,  Macedonia  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  and  Thessalonica  was  the 
capital  of  the 'second.  In  its  mutiici- 
pal  affairs  it  was  at  one  time  regulated 
by  magistrates,  but  under  the  Greek  Em- 
pire it  was  governed  by  a  senate.  The 
city  had  several  deities,  and  there  were 
even  some  princes  who  were  objects  of 
public  worship ;  of  the  former  Jupiter 
was  the  principal,  Apollo  was  also  held 
in  great  veneration,  and  the  Cabiri — a 
series  of  deities  about  which  there  are 
various  opinions — had  a  temple  in  Thes- 
salonica. This  city  was  famous  for  the 
Olympic  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  Pyrrhic  and  Cabirian  games  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Cabiri ;  it  had  a  splendid  am- 
phitheatre for  the  combats  of  the  gladia- 
tors, and  a  circus  for  the  public  games. 
The  Emperors  Valerius  and  Gallienus 
elevated  Thessalonica  to  the  privilege  of 
a  Roman  colony.  It  was  the  residence 
of  Cicero  during  a  part  of  the  time  he 
remained  in  exile. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  city 
are  numerous,  and  a  French  author  in- 
forms us  that  in  his  opinion  Thessalonica 
ranks  next  to  Athens  in  the  number  of 
works  left  by  the  ancients.  Dr  Clarke 
gives  a  very  interesting  enumeration  of 
these  memorials  of  former  splendour,  with 
copious  descriptions.     In  the  citadel  may 
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still  be  seen  some  pillars. of  the  Atracian 
marble^  from  the  quarries  of  which  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  the  city  was  no 
great  distance,  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  temple  of  Hercules.  There  is  a 
triumphal  arch  erected  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  an  in- 
scription in  honour  of  Faustida»  Commo- 
dus,  and  Antoninus.  Opposite  a  small 
monastery  of  dervishes  there  is  a  tower 
coiled  Namctsia-Kaule  by  the  Turks,  thus 
denominated  in  consequence  of  the  co- 
lossal torio  of  a  female  statue,  said  to  be 
that  of  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
from  whom  the  city  received  its  name* 
The  Propylaeum  of  the  Hippodrome  is 
called  by  the -resident  Spanish  Jews  the 
IncatUadaSy  or  the  Enchanted  Figures — 
a  splendid  piece  of  architecture,  admira- 
bly illustrated  in  Stuart's  <*  Antiquities  of 
Athens."  The  Rotunda  is  an  edifice 
built  after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
temple  consecrated  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  Cabiri,  and  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tngan.  Between* 
the  Rotunda  and  the  sea  was  situated  the 
Hippodrome,  a  magnificent  area  in  the 
form  of  an  ellipsis*  West  of  it  stood  the 
palace  of  Dioclesian,  supported  by  arches, 
the  vestiges  of  which  are  still  visible* 
"  The  mention  of  this  Hippodrome,"  says 
Dr  Clarke,  **  may  call  to  mind  the  mas- 
sacre that  once  inundated  its  area  with 
human  blood  ;  it  was  here  that  Tbeodo- 
sius,  the  Roman  Emperor,  who  is  extolled 
by  ancient  writers  as  a  sovereign  blessed 
with  every  virtue,  principally  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of  Thessa- 
lonica  for  the  death  of  one  of  his  officers, 
having  caused  six  thousand  innocent  per- 
sons, wUhout  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to 
be  cruelly  butchered  within  the  space  of 
three  hours,  for  which  Ambrose  after- 
wards prevailed  upon  him  to  do  public 
penance  in  the  church." 

The  walls  of  Salonica  give  the  town  a 
remarkable  appearance  at  a  distance,  be- 
ing white-washed  and  painted*  They 
extend  in  a  semicircular  manner  from  the 
sea,  inclosing  the  whole  buildings  within 
a  peribolus  of  nearly  six  miles,  but  a  great 


part  of  the  space  within  the  walla  is  open. 
Thessalonica  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
cities  which  have  preserved  the  ancient 
form  of  fortification,  and  the  antiquity  of 
its  walls  is  perhaps  unknown.  <*  Like  all 
the  ancient  and  modem  cities  of  Greece," 
says  Dr  Clarke,  "  its  wretched  aspect 
within  is  forcibly  contrasted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  external  appearances,  rising 
in  a  theatrical  form  upon  the  side  of  a 
hill  surrounded  with  plantations  of  cy- 
press and  other  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  houses  are  generally  built 
of  unbumed  brick,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  little  better  than  so  many  hovels. 
The  citadel  stands  on  the  higher  part  of 
the  semicircular  range  from  the  shote,  and 
there  is  a  bastion  with  a  battery  at  either 
extremity  of  the  arc  towards  the  sea,  bat 
no  fosse  on  the  outside  of  the  waUt.  The 
Turks  call  this  castle  Yedi^Koulit  and 
the  Greeks  Heptapyrgium^  under  which 
name  it  is  mentioned  by  Paul  Lucas,  sig- 
nifying the  same  in  either  language^  that 
is  to  say,  the  Seven  Towers*  It  is  the 
old  Greek  citadfl  or  acropolis,  but  the 
towers  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Venetians." 

A  third  part  of  the  modern  Thessa- 
lonica is  occupied  by  Jews,  whose  num- 
bers are  estimated  at  20,000 :  the  remain- 
ing population  being  upwards  of  12,000 
Turks»  10,000  Greeks,  and  some  Bul- 
garians. Other  accounts  make  the  popu- 
lation 60,000,  and  of  this  numb^  are 
comprehended  30,000  Turks,  16,000 
Greeks,  12,000  Jews,  and  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Gypsies  and  Ethiopian  slaves, 
amounting  to  2000.  Another  redooes 
the  whole  to  53,000,  of  which  nnmber 
15,000  are  Jews,  8000  Greeks,  and  the 
rest  Turks.  There  is  a  number  of  Greek 
churches  in  the  city,  which  is  an  archi- 
episcopal  see  in  both  the  Latin  and  Greek 
communions,  and  the  synagogues  are  nu- 
merous. Some  of  the  Christian  churches, 
especially  those  of  St  Sophia  and  St 
Demetrius,  have  been  converted  into 
mosques.  The  former  corresponds  in 
all  its  proportions  with  that  which  bean 
the  same  name  in  Constantinople*  It  is 
described  as  weU  worthy  of  inspection. 
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It  contains   an  extraordinary  benuif  or 
pulpit,  made  of  verde-antico,  with  steps 
leading  up  to  it,  and  there  is  a  tradition, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  almost  every 
traveller  who  has  visited  the  place,  that 
St  Paul   preached  from    ir.      Pococke 
mentions  the  tradition  with  some  differ- 
ence, as  he  refers  the  place  of  St  Paul's 
preaching  to  a  subterraneous  church  be- 
neath the  mosque  of  St  Demetrius.   This 
latter  mosque  was  once  the  metropolitan 
church.     Its  form  is  that  of  a  cross,  and 
it  is  designated  by  Pococke  the  most 
beautiful   mosque  in   the  town.     It   is 
about  seventy  yards  long  and  forty  wide. 
On  each  side  is  a  double  colonnade  of 
white  marble  pillars  with  Ionic  capitals, 
and  the  whole  of  the  interior  was  once  lined 
with  marble,  a  great  part  of  which  now 
remains.    There  is  another  mosque  called 
Eski-Djumna  by  the  Turks,  which  was 
once  a  temple  sacred  to  the  Thermean 
Venus.     It  was  a  perfect  parallelogram, 
seventy  feet  long  and  thirty-five   feet 
wide,  supported  on  either  side  by  twelve 
columns  of  the   Ionic   order,   of  most 
elegant  proportion,  but  the  Greeks  spoil- 
ed it  by  endeavouring  to  make  it  cruci- 
form.    There  are  two  triumphal  arches 
worth  noticing,  those  of  Augustus  and 
Constantine.     The  former  is  called  the 
Gate  of  the   Vardar^   and  was  erected 
after  the  battle  of  Pbilippi  in  honour  of 
OctaviuB   end  Antony.      Its  height  b 
eighteen  French  feet,  the  lower  part  of 
it  being  buried  to  the  depth  of  twenty- 
seven  more;   the  span  of  the  arch  is 
twelve  feet.     The  vault  within  is  sculp- 
tured, and  the  entablature  adorned  with 
chaplets.     Externally  there  are  two  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  the  two  conquerors 
standing  before  a  horse  led  by  a  boy. 
The  masonry  of  the  arch   consists  of 
square  blocks  of  white  marble  six  feet 
thick,  and  upon  one  side  there  is  an  in- 
scription containing  the  names  of  the 
inagistrates  then  in  office.     This  arch  is 
on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  and 
terminates  a  street  which  ran   through 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  city  from  east 
to  west.   At  the  eastern  extremity,  before 
^hat  was  called  the  gate  of  Casander, 


is  the  arch  of  Constantine,  still  entire  as 
to  every  thing  but  its  marble  covering, 
which  has  been  almost  removed.  Its 
original  height  was  sixty  feet,  but  it  is 
now  reduced  to  about  foKy  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  soil :  the  span  of  the 
main  arch  is  nearly  thirty  feet.  There 
is  a  bas-relief  on  the  south  side  repre- 
senting the  triumph  of  Constantine,  who 
is  in  the  act  of  addressing  his  troops. 
It  is  described  as  a  most  costly  and 
magnificent  monument. 

Salonica  is  governed  by  a  Pacha,  who 
when  absent  appoints  a  Moosellem.  Its 
situation  for  commerce  is  favourable^ 
and  it  exports  corn,  cotton,  wool,  tobacco, 
bees-wax,  and  silk.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  carpets  and  coarse 
cloths,  and  it  also  exports  timber  from 
the  forests  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus. The  iniports  of  Salonica  are  prin- 
cipally from  England,  and  consist  of 
cloth,  muslin,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  hard- 
ware, watches,  jewellery,  glass,  porce- 
lain, furs,  spices,  sugar,  and  West  India 
coffee.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
abounds  with  game  of  all  kinds,  phea- 
sants, red  and  grey  partridges,  liares, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  wild  fowls,  and  quails; 
the  inhabitants  hold  hares,  however,  in 
detestation.  All  sorts  of  provisions  are 
cheap,  and  the  bread  is  excellent. 

Tbessalonica  is  peculiarly  celebrated 
in  ecclesiastical  history  on  account  of 
the  preaching  of  St  Paul,  and  the  two 
Epistles  written  by  him  to  its  church. 
<*  We  shall  not  quit  the  subject  of  Tbes- 
salonica," says  Dr  Clarke,  '*  without 
adding  a  few  words  on  the  figure  made 
by  the  Jews  of  this  city  in  the  history  of 
our  religion,  for  as  the  Greek  Church  had 
the  honour  and  blessing  of  being  taught 
by  the  Apostles  themselves — whatever 
may  be  the  abject  state  of  superstition 
into  which  it  has  since  fallen — it  was 
strange  indeed  if  the  inhabitants  of  our 
nation,  indebted  to  Christianity  for 
superior  advantages  of  civilization  and 
science,  did  not  regard  with  some  degree 
of  interest  the  country  whence  Greece 
itself  received  the  *  things  which  belong- 
ed unto  her  peace.'     In  some  respects 
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Thessalonica  is  the  same  dow  as  it  was 
then :  a  set  of  turbulent  Jews  constituted 
a  very  principal  part  of  its  population,  and 
when  St  Paul  came  hither  from  Philippic 
where  the  gospel  was  first  preached,  to 
communicate  the  *  glad  tidings '  to  the 
Thessalonians,  the  Jewi^  were  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  '  set  all  the  city  in  an 
uproar/  Acts  xvii.  5.  In  the  several 
jurisdictions  afterwards  established  for 
the  government  of  the  Church,  we  find 
Aristarchus  constituted  by  that  Apostle 
himself  to  preside  at  Thessalonica,  and 
Epaphroditus  at  Philippi.  This  latter 
place,  as  it  was  the  scene  of  his  remark- 
able imprisonment,  is  rendered  peculiarly 
illustrious,  but  the  whole  of  Macedonia, 
and  in  particular  the  route  from  Berea, 
now  pronounced  Verioj  to  Thessalonica 
and  Philippi  being  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished by  his  sufferings,  and  adven- 
tures, becomes  as  a  portion  of  holy 
land.  In  the  Second  Epistle  which  he 
sent  from  Athens  to  the  many  commer- 
cial inhabitants  of  this  city,  we  may 
gather,  from  his  mode  of  arguing  with 
them,  something  of  their  Jewish  propen- 
sities and  covetous  dispositions ;  and, 
viewing  what  Thessalonica  now  is,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
force  of  this  appeal :  '  We  behaved  not 
disorderly  amon^  you,  neither  did  we 
eat  any  man*s  bread  for  nought^  but 
wrought  with  labour  and  travail  night 
and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  charge- 
able to  any  ofyou^  The  major  part  of 
the  Thessalonians  of  the  present  day, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Jews,  are  precisely  the 
sort  of  men  to  be  influenced  by  such  a 
style  of  persuasion,  and  there  is  not  one 
of  them  whose  way  of  life  does  not  afford 
a  reasonable  comment  upon  this  passage 
of  St  Paul.  It  was  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, both  in  Thessalonica  and  at  Berea, 
that  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Christ- 
ian tenets  was  delivered  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  cities;  therefore,  to  visit 
the  identical  spot  where  St  Paul  preached, 
which  has  always  been  an  object  of  in- 
quiry and  curiosity  among  the  Christians 
of  Salonica,  instead  of  repairing  to  the 
churches  which  were  erected   so  long 


afterwards,  attentioD  sboifld  be  directed 
towards  the  places  of  Jewish  worship^ 
especially  as  the  rigid  adherence  of  the 
Jews  to  all  their  ancient  customs,  and  to 
their  old  resorts  for  purposes  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  occupation,  has  been  in- 
variable." 

The  violence  of  the  Thessalonian  Jews 
caused  St  Paul  to  leave  this  city,  from 
which  he  went  first  to  Berea  and  then  to 
Athens,  at  both  of  which  places  he  re- 
mained a  very  short  time.  He  sent  Ti- 
mothy from  Athens  to  Thessalonica  to 
confirm  the  Christian  converts  in  the  faith, 
and  probably  to  inquire  into  their  con- 
duct. When  Timothy  returned  he  found 
St  Paul  at  Athens,  from  which,  probably 
in  A.D.  52  or  54,  he  wrote  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  sub- 
jects which  he  discusses  are  supposed  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  account  he 
had  received  from  Timothy.  It  is  now 
generally  believed  that  this  Epistle  was 
the  first  written  of  all  St  Paul's  Epistles, 
but  it  is  not  known  by  whom  it  was  sent 
to  Thessalonica.  It  appears  from  the  first 
chapter  that  the  Thessalonian  church  con- 
sisted of  Gentile  converts.  The  Apostle 
assures  them  that  he  constantly  returned 
thanks  to  God  on  their  account,  and  men- 
tioned them  in  his  prayers ;  and  he  ac- 
knowledges the  readiness  and  sincerity 
with  which  they  had  embraced  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  distinguished  honour  they 
had  acquired  by  turning  from  idob  to 
serve  the  living  God.  St  Paul  then  re- 
ipinds  them  of  the  bold  and  disinterested 
manner  in  which  he  had  preached  amongst 
them,  comforts  them  under  the  persecu- 
tions which  they,  like  other  Christians, 
had  experienced  from  their  countrymen, 
informs  them  of  two  ineffectual  attempts 
which  he  had  made  to  visit  them,  but  that, 
being  <*  hindered  by  Satan,"  he  had  sent 
Timothy  to  them,  whose  report  had  ^ven 
him  the  greatest'  consolation  and  joy  in 
the  midst  of  his  personal  affiictions  and 
distress.  He  exhorts  I  hem  to  purity, 
justice,  love,  and  quietness,  and  endea- 
vours to  dissuade  them  from  indulging 
in  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  departed 
relatives  and  friends,  from  which  he  takes 
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occasion  to  reeomfriend  prepamtlon  for  the 
ladt  judgment)  the  approach  of  which  is 
at  all  times  uncertain.  He  adds  a  variety 
of  practical  precepts^  and  concludes  with 
hid  usual  l)enediction.  The  Epistle  alto- 
gether ill  written,  as  Bishop  Tomline 
remarks,  in  terms  of  high  commendation, 
earnestness  and  affection. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  was  written  the  same  year,  and  is 
dated  from  Athens.     It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  mesnenger  who  carried  the 
former  Epistle,  when  he  returned  to  St 
Paul,  idforfoed  htm  that  the  Thessalonian 
Christians  had  inferred  from  some  ex- 
pressions in  it,  in  his  allusions  to  the  final 
judgment,  that  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
judge  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  would 
happen  in  the  time  of  many  then  alive. 
The    ptini^pal    design   of  the    Second 
E[nstle,  therefore,  was  to  correct  that  er- 
roueous  tnftrence,   and  to  prevent  the 
mischiefs  which  would  naturally  ensue  if 
such  an  idea  prevailed  among  them.   He 
begins  with  the  same  salutation  which  he 
employs  in  the  First  Epistle — **  Paul,  and 
Silvanus,  and  Timotheus,  unto  the  church 
of  the  Thessalonians  in  God  our  Father 
and  the   Lord  Jesus  Christ."    He  ex- 
presses his  devout  acknowledgments  to 
God  for  their  increasing  faith  and  mutual 
love  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  and  re- 
presents to  them  the  rewards  which  will 
be  bestowed  upon  the  fitithful,  and  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  dis- 
obedient at  the  coming  of  Christ ;  but  in 
the  matter  of  the  final  judgment  he  ear- 
nestly entreats  them  not  to  suppose,  from 
&Qy  thing  he  has  said,  or  upon  any  other 
authority,  that  this  great  event  was  at 
hand.    He,  on  the  contrary,  assures  them 
that  before  the  final  consummation  of  all 
sublunary  things  a  great  apostacy  would 
|ake  phice,  and  he  reminds  them  of  some 
mformation  he  had  given  them  on  the 
subject  when  he  was  at  ^Thessalonica. 
He  adds  sundry  earnest  and  afiectionate 
^hortations,  desires  their  prayers  for  the 
success  of  his  ministry,  expresses  his  con- 
^eoee  in  their  sincerity,  cautions  them 
^inst  associating  with  idle  and  disorder- 
V  perK>ns,  and  recommends  diligence 
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and  quietness.  The  Apostle  then  adds 
a  salutation  with  his  own  hand,  and  con- 
cludes with  his  usual  benecUction. 

THISBE,  orTiSBB,  a  town  in  Galilee 
in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  in  the 
Apocrypha  as  the  birth-place  of  Tobit, 
and  the  only  place  of  the  name  known 
with  certainty.  The  Prophet  Elijah  is 
called  a  *'  Tishbite,  who  was  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Gilead,"  from  which  it  ap- 
pears there  was  another  place  of  the  same 
or  a  similar  nanM  east  of  the  Jordan. 
This  supposition  agrees  with  Josephus, 
who  says  that  Elijah  was  a  prophet  of 
ThesboHj  a  town  of  Gilead. 

THYATIRA,  anciently  called  Pelo- 
piay  and  now  Ak^hUsar^  or  The  White 
Casilet  a  city  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  celebrated  as  one  of  the  Seven  Apo- 
calyptic Churches.  It  received  its  name 
of  Thyatira  from  the  Greek  word  signi- 
fying a  daughter,  and  was  so  designated 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  informed  at  this  town  of  the  birth 
of  a  daughter.  It  occupied  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  plain,  and  was  situated 
almost  at  right  angles  with  Smyrna  and 
Pergamoe.  The  country  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  extremely  fertile,  and  sup- 
plied the  markets  of  the  East  with  great 
quantities  of  cotton  and  corn.  Little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  Thyatira  pre- 
vious to  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  at  or  near  thb  city 
that  Antiochns  collected  his  forces  before 
his  defeat  near  Magnesia  by  the  Consul 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  after  that 
battle  the  town  sent  ambassadors  with 
offers  of  submission,  but  its  final  annexa- 
tion to  the  Roman  Empire  did  not  take 
place  until  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamos,  when  it  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Consul  Perpenna*  The  town  suffered 
greatly  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  distinguished 
it  by  his  munificence.  A  temple  of 
Adrian  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription ; 
and  Caracalla,  after  numerous  benefac- 
tions, allowed  it  to  take  the  title  of  Neo- 
coroHf  which  appears  upon  a  medal  of 
the  town.  The  plain  in  which  Thyatira 
M  situated  being  enclosed  on  almost  every 
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side  by  lofty  mountaios,  the  inhabitants 
had  a  peculiar  veneration  for  Diana  as 
the  goddess  of  their  hills.  This  also  ap- 
pears from  many  inscriptions  discovered 
in  the  town,  in  one  of  which  the  goddess 
is  styled  Diana  Montana.  Dr  Smith 
found  an  ancient  monument  which  he 
describes  as  having  been  erected  in 
honour  of  one  of  her  priestesses  by  the 
senate  and  people,  and  upon  a  broken 
wall  near  a  fountain  he  traced  the  re- 
mains of  an  inscription  in  Greek  to  this 
effect — "  To  Diana,  the  goddess  of  the 
mountains." 

We  have  no  information  respecting 
the    introduction    of   the    gospel    into 
Thyatira,  or  by  whose  agency  it  was 
effected ;  but  the  circumstance  of  the 
bishop  of  this  church  having  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  Evangelist  denotes  that 
the  truth  had   made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  that  the  church  occupied  an 
important  station  in  the  Christian  com- 
munions of  Asia  Minor.     As  the  Apo- 
calyptic epistle  is  fully  considered  in 
another  place  (see  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia),  and  as  its  history  since  the  Apos- 
tolic times  is  of  no  importance,  we  pass 
to   a  short  glance  of  its  present  state. 
Ak-hissar,    otherwise   Thyatira,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  considerable  place,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  statistics  ob- 
tained by  Mr  Parsons  in  1820  from  the 
procurator  of  the  Greek  bishop.     "  The 
Turks  have  destroyed  all  remnants  of 
the  ancient  church,  and  even  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  now  unknown.     There 
are  in  the  town  one  thousand  houses,  for 
which  taxes  are  paid  to  the  government, 
and  from  two  to  three  hundred  small 
huts ;  there  are  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Greek  houses,  and  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  belonging  to  the  Armenians ; 
the  others  are  all  Turkish.     There  are 
some  mosques,  one  Greek  church,  a  few 
Greek  priests,  and  one  Armenian."     Mr 
Arundell  informs  us  that  "  the  appear- 
ance of  Thyatira  as  he  approached  it  was 
that  of  a  very  long  avenue  of  cypresses, 
poplars,  and  other  trees,  amidst  which 
appeared  the  minarets  of  several  mosques, 
and  the  roofs  of  a  few  houses  at  the 


right ;  on  the  left  a  vi6w  of  distant  hills, 
the  line  of  which  continued  over  the 
town,  and  at  the  right  adjoining  the  town 
was  a  low  hill,  with  two  round  wind- 
mills."— «  It  is  its  trade,"  says  Ryeaut, 
*<  the  crystalline  waters,  cool  and  sweet 
to  the  taste,  and  light  on  the  stomach, 
the  wholesome  air,  the  rich  and  delight- 
ful country,  which  cause  this  city  to 
flourish  in  our  days,  and  to  be  happier 
than  her  desolate  and  disconsolate  sis- 
ters." Ak-hissar  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Ephesus. 

TIBERIAS,  a  city  of  Galilee  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennese- 
rath,  otherwise  called  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, built  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  for 
some  time  the  capital  of  Lower  Galilee. 
It  was  called  Tiberias  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.     This  city,  now  Ta- 
bereah,  and  laid  in  ruins  by  the  earth- 
quake of  January  1,  1837>  was  aociently 
very  celebrated,  and  is  often  mention- 
ed by  Jewish  writers.     A  succession  of 
their  doctors  and  judges  was  preserved 
here   after  the   siege   of  Jerusalem  to 
the  fourth  century,  when  it  became  a 
bishop's  see.     We  are  told  by  Epipha- 
nius  that  a   Hebrew  translation  of  St 
John's    Gospel  and    the   Acts    of  the 
Apostles  was  kept  in  this  city.     Herod 
was  obliged  to  people  his  new  city  with 
Galileans  and  other  strangers,  because 
it  was  built  on  ground  full  of  sepulchres, 
the  treading  on  which  pollutes  a  Jew 
seven  days,  and  he  could  scarcely  at  first 
prevail  on  any  of  that  nation  to  settle  in 
it,  although  he  offered  the  most  liberal 
encouragement.    At  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the   town  submitted  to  the 
Romans,  and   received  the  Jews  who 
escaped.   In  A.D.  1 100,  it  was  taken  by 
the   Christians   under  Godfrey;   but  ia 
A.D.  1116,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Sara- 
cens.    It  long  continued  a  seminary  of 
the  Jews,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Christians  were  among  its  inhabitants. 

Tiberias  was  greatly  injured  by  an 
earthquake  in  1759»  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  totally  destroyed  by  that  of 
1837  already  noticed  (see  Syria),  conse- 
quently the  following  observations  apply 
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to  the  appearance  of  the  town  before  that 
event.  We  shall  sappose,  however,  that 
it  still  exists,  and  omit  any  allusion  here 
to  that  melancholy  visitation,  as  it  is  am* 
ply  described  under  the  above  reference. 
Tiberias  stands  close  to  the  Lake,  in  a 
very  disadvantageous  situation  for  de- 
fence,  and  is  walled  with  round  towers 
at  certain  distances,  in  many  places 
crumbling  to  pieces.  There  are  two 
gates,  one  of  which  is  built  up.  The 
castle  is  the  only  building  of  any  con- 
siderable appearance;  there  b  also  a 
mosque,  having  a  minaret  and  several 
clean  white  domes;  and  a  few  date-trees 
near  it  invite  the  Moslems  to  stillness 
and  devotion.  The  town  is  in  a  wretched 
state,  and  may  contain  about  3000  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  the  Jews  are  the  most 
numerous.  Tiberias  is  one  of  the  four 
sacred  places  of  the  Talmud. 

The  baths  of  Tiberias  are  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  town,  and  the  earth  around 
emits  streamlets  of  water  having  a  most 
powerful  sulphureous  smell.  On  every 
side  of  the  town  are  ruins  of  walls, 
columns,  and  foundations,  which  indicate 
the  former  extent  of  the  city.  No  an- 
tiquities, however,  of  any  importance 
remain,  except  a  very  ancient  church  of 
an  oblong  square  form,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  in  the  fourth 
century.  It  is  called  the  house  of  Peter, 
Tiberias  is  ninety  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem. 

TIBHATH,  otherwise  called  Bbtah, 
a  Syrian  city,  taken  and  plundered  by 
David,  the  precise  situation  of  which  is 
unknown ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  8. 

TICHON,  HousB  OF,  mentioned  by 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16),  towards 
Damascus. 

TIMNATH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  between  Jerusalem  and  Diospo- 
lis,  Josh.  XV.  10,  57. 

TIMNATH-SERAH,  a  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  residence  and 
burial-place  of  Joshua,  Josh.  xix.  50 ; 
xxiv.  30. 

TIPHSAH,    a    town    of   Ephraim, 
2  Kings  XV.  16. 
TIRATHITES,  or  Porters,  were  the 


descendants  of  Hemath,  of  the  family  of 
the  Rechabites,  1  Chron.  ii.  55. 

TIRZAH,  a  town  of  Ephraim  or  Ma- 
nasseh,  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  to  the  time  of  Omri,  who 
built  Samaria.  Its  situation  is  uncer- 
tain. The  current  maps  generally  follow 
lyAnville,  who  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  statement  of  Brocard,  and  who  places 
it  upon  a  high  mountain  three  leagues 
to  the  east  of  Samaria.  The  town  seems 
to  have  been  so  pleasantly  situated,  that 
"  beautiful  is  Tirzah"  became  a  pro- 
verbial and  poetical  expression  of  com- 
parison. Cant.  vi.  4. 

TOB,  a  district  beyond  the  Jordan  to 
which  Jephthah  fled,  when  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  father's  house.  Judges 
xi.  3-5. 

TOCHEN,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Simeonites,  1  Chron.  iv.  32. 

TOLAD,  a  place  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  1  Chron.  iv.  29^  and 
probably  the  same  as  Eltolad,  yielded 
by  Judah  to  Simeon,  Josh.  xv.  30; 
xix.  4. 

TOPHET,  a  name  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  on 
account  of  the  sacrifices  offered  in  it  to 
the  idol  Moloch  by  sound  of  drum,  or 
some  similar  instrument,  called  toph  in 
Hebrew,  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
victims. 

TRACHONITIS,  a  district  of  Judea 
on  the  northern  confines  of  Palestine, 
from  r^«x^ff  rough,  referring  to  its 
rugged  and  stony  appearance.  It  com- 
prehended a  portion  of  the  extensive 
region  of  Iturea,  in  which  the  only  town 
mentioned  is  Canatha.  A  separate  part 
of  the  district  of  Trachonitis  was  called 
Auranitis,  with  the  city  of  Chavran. 
Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was 
Tetrarch  of  this  province,  Luke  iii.  1. 

TRIPOLIS,  a  Phoenician  city  men- 
tioned in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, now  called  TVtjpo/i  and  Tara- 
hlusy  the  seat  of  a  pacha,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  and 
Aradus  having  erected  here  in  common 
a  triple  town,  each  with  its  own  walls 
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and  eolonifltfl,  for  the  aflsemblles  of  theif 
state  councils^ 

TROA8,  a  small  searport  town  in  a 
OQuntry  of  the  same  name  west  of  Mysiay 
Acts  zri.  6.  Here  St  Paal  saw  the 
Yision  of  the  man  of  Macedonia^  lajdngi 
"  Come  orer  and  help  as*" 

TYRE,  one  of  the  most  oelebraited  mer^ 
cantile  cities  of  antiquity^  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Sidonians,  and  thence 
called  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  the  **  daugh-j 
ter  of  Sidon.*  It  belonged  to  the  Phoe* 
niclans,  and  was  built  on  a  small  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  sooth  of  Sidon» 
about  two  hundred  stadia  from  the  shores 
Properly  there  were  two  pkioes  of  this 
name — the  Old  Tyre,  called  Pahetyrost 
on  the  shore,  and  the  other  in  the  island^ 
to  which  some  geographers  add  a  third 
division,  namely,  Tyre  on  the  penin- 
sula, after  tho  island  was  joined  to  the 
continent.  It  was  about  nineteen  miles 
in  circumference,  including  Palsetyros, 
and  without  it  about  four  miles.  The 
history  of  this  city  is  most  affecting,  and 
it  has  been  said  with  much  force,  that 
'*  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  traced 
by  the  imagination  till  found  stopping 
a  beer^MUtel,  would  soareely  afford  a 
stronger  contrast  of  grandeur  and  abase- 
ment than  Tyre  at  the  period  of  being  be- 
sieged by  that  conqueror,  and  the  modem 
town  of  Soor  erected  on  its  archer." 
Tyre  occupies  such  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  ancient  history^  that  a  complete 
account  of  it  would  i^ude  almost  all 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  former 
ttmesk  Its  merchants  were  **  princes,*' 
its  iraSLtken  the  **  honourable''  of  the 
earth.  Its  manners  traded  to  all  parts 
of  the  known  world,  and  its  colonies 
were  eztensiTely  founded.  At  an  early 
period  Tyre  became  mistress  of  the  sea; 
even  Britain  was  visited  by  its  ships, 
and  Carthage,  the  ttighly  rival  of  Rome, 
was  one  of  the  proud  monuments  of 
Phceniciaii  greaitness.  The  boards  of 
the  Tyfhn  ships  were  of  the  fir-trees  of 
Senir,  their  masts  of  the  cedars  of  Le- 
banon, their  oaks  of  the  oaks  of  Bashan, 
their  benches  of  the  ivory  of  Chittim, 
their  sails  of  fine  Knen,  broidered  work 


from  Egypt^  and  their  awnings  of  costly 
purple^    But  if  the  history  of  Tyre  be 
interesting  to  the  inquirer  into  the  trade, 
commerce^  and  navigation  of  antiquity, 
it  is  not  less  so  to  the  Christian  from  ita 
oonneotioD  with  ptopheey,  and  from  the 
forcibk  eloquence  wHh  which  Inspiration 
has  described  the  glory  of  its  prosperous 
daya^  and  the  hnpressive  circumstances 
of  its  destruction.    It  was  also  referred 
to  by  our  Saviour  when  he  pronounced 
the  doom  of  Chora2in  and  Bethsaida, 
because  th^r  inhnbitants  had  witnessed 
bis  mighty  works,  and  had  remained  ob- 
stinate in  their  unbelief.     Every  scene  of 
activity,  ifoise^  joyousness^  and  weldth, 
has  long  passed  away  from  its  shores^  like 
the  feverish  dream  of  a  disturbed  sleep. 
Ships  are  indeed  seen  on  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Mediterranean^,  but  none  go 
near  the  ruined  **  queen  of  waters."    No 
merchant  in  any  part  of  the  world  enters 
tlie  name  of  Tyre  in  his  books,  and 
where  thousands  assembled  for  centuries 
in  pomp  and  pride — ^wbere  the  arrival  and 
discharge  of  ships  were  almost  an  hourly 
oceorrenc^— where  the  loud  voices  of  the 
captains  directed  the  ready  mariners — 
where  the  songs  of  the  boatmen  and  the 
dash  of  the  oars  enlivened  the  rollii^ 
ocean — where  a  thousand  other  scenes 
peculiar  to  great  commercial  cities  have 
been  exhibited^— is  now  a  sc^ne  of  melan- 
choly desolation,  misery,  and  wretched- 
ness.   We  may  well  adopt  the  language 
of  the  Prophet,  when  reflecting  on  the 
ancient  grandeur  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  proud  seat  of  Phoenician  en- 
terprise, industry,  and  commerce— *<  Is 
this  your  joyous  city,  whose  antiquity  is 
of  KDcient  days?     Who  hath  taken  this 
counsel  against  Tyre?    The   Lord  of 
Hosts  hath  purposed  it,  tostmn  the  pride 
of  aR  glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt 
all  the  honourable  of  the  earth.* 

In  the  lame  of  JoshuUf  Tyre  is  desig- 
nated a  ^  strong  city,"  and  in  the  reign 
of  David  it  is  termed  a  **  stronghold," 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  7*  Herodotus  ascribes  to 
Tyre^  situated  on  the  island,  a  very  an- 
cient epoch,  and  he  alleges  that  its  priests 
represented  their  temple^  which  was  of 
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greater  antiquity  than  their  city,  to  have 
existed  nearly  four  centuries  and  a  half 
before  the  Christian  era.  Josephus  re- 
fers the  foundation  of  Tyre  to  the  time 
of  the  Judges  of  Israel,  but  we  know  that 
at  least  continental  Tyre  was  built  before 
the  Israelites  took  possession  of  Canaan. 
Sidon  was  eventually  rivalled  by  its 
"  daughter,"  and  Tyre  became  the  me- 
tropolis of  several  cities  which  it  fur- 
nished with  colonies.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  Tynans  were  not  known 
as  such  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War, 
the  Sidonians  only  being  mentioned,  but 
this  is  probably  a  general  appdlation  for 
the  inhabitants  of  both  cities. 

Josephus,  on  the  authority  of  two  an- 
cient writers,  Menander,  the  Ephesian, 
and  Dius,  a  Phoenician,  begins  the  suc- 
cession of  the  kings  of  Tyre  with  Abibal, 
who  was  contemporary  with  David.  No- 
thing is  recorded  of  his  life  or  actions ; 
but  he  probably  allied  himself  with  the 
neighbouring  nations  against  the  Hebrew 
monarch,  as  we  find  David  enumerating 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  among  his  ene- 
mies. Psalm  Ixxxiii.  7*     Abibal  was  suc- 
ceediHl  by  his  son  Hiram  or   Huram, 
whom  Theophilus  sometimes  calls  Hie- 
ramus  and  HieromentUt  and  other  ^vriters 
Chiramenus,    Hiram  maintained  a  strict 
friendship  with  David,  to  whom  he  sent 
ambassadors,  probably  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  victory  over  the  Jebusites, 
whom  the  Hebrew  monarch  had  expelled 
from  their  stronghold  of  Mount  Zion. 
This  prince  also  ordered  skilful  workmen 
to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  and  erect  a 
palace  for  his  ally,  and  he  presented  him 
with  a  costly  and  valuable  gift  of  cedar 
trees.  He  is  termed  in  Scripture  a  "  lover 
of  David,"  which  implies  that  he  was  not 
only  an  ally,  but  a  personal  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  Hebrew  king.    When  Solo- 
mon succeeded  his  father  thesame  familiar 
and  friendly  intercourse  was  maintained 
by  Hiram,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Je- 
rusalem to  congratulate  him  on  his  ac- 
cession.   Solomon  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  a  letter  to  Hiram  when 
those  ambassadors  returned,  in  which  he 
explained  the  intentions  of  his  father 


David  respecting  the  building  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  requested  his 
assistance.  If  the  letter  is  to  be  received 
as  authentic  and  Josephus  tells  us  the 
original  both  of  it  and  the  reply  was  ex- 
tant in  his  time,  Solomon  thus  addressed 
Hiram — **  I  request  you  to  grant  per- 
mission to  certain  of  your  people  to  pro- 
ceed to  Lebanon  with  some  servants  of 
mine,  to  assist  them  in  procuring  timber 
for  the  erection  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  Sidonians  are  more  skilful  in  these 
matters  than  the  Jews.*  Hiram  was 
pleased  with  Solomon's  letter,  and  wrote 
a  very  flattering  reply,  in  which  he  not 
only  acceded  to  his  request  in  compli- 
mentary terms,  but,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Eusebius,  he  also  sent  80,000  Phoenicians 
to  Jerusalem  under  the  guidance  of  an 
architect  who  was  a  Tyrian  by  birth,  but 
maternally  descended  from  David's  own 
tribe  of  Judah.  The  valuable  services 
which  Hiram  rendered  to  Solomon  are 
minutely  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  Phoenician  monarch  appears  in  a  very 
amiable  light.  Dius,  as  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus, tells  us  that  the  love  of  wisdom 
was  the  great  bond  of  friendship  between 
Hiram  and  Solomon,  but  it  appears  from 
his  statement  that  their  private  conduct 
was  any  thing  but  dignified,  for  they 
amused  themselves  with  proposing  enig- 
mas to  each  other,  and  the  one  who  failed 
in  the  explanation  incurred  a  fbrfeiture. 
Solomon,  it  appears,  notwithstanding  his 
wisdom,  was  completely  foiled  by  a  young 
Tyrian  named  Abdemonus,  who  not  only 
resolved  the  questions,  but  proposed  new 
ones,  which  even  perplexed  the  Hebrew 
monarch,  who  was  compelled  to  restore 
all  his  gains.  An  idea  may  be  formed 
of  Hiram's  resources  from  the  fact,  that, 
l)e8ides  famishing  Solomon  with  able 
architects  and  workmen,  he  advanced  the 
magnificent  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents  of  gold  fbr  the  completion 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Solomon 
in  return  sent  him  an  annual  supply  of 
twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat  and 
twenty  measures  of  pure  oil,  accompanied 
with  a  ceding  of  twenty  cities  in  the 
district  of  Galilee,  not  hr  from  Tyre. 
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Hiram  inspected  those  cities,  and  declined 
the  sovereignty  of  them  in  a  respectful 
manner,  which  made  that  part  of  the 
country  be  designated  Cabvl^  or  dupieaS' 
ing. 

Tyre  was  in  the  highest  degree  of 
prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Hiram. 
He  enlarged  the  city,  and  joined  it  to  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  in  which 
he  erected  a  golden  pillar.  He  also  built 
a  temple  to  Hercules  and  another  to 
Ashtaroth,  which  he  adorned  in  a  mag- 
nificent manner,  repairing  at  the  same 
time  many  of  the  other  temples.  It  is 
related  that  Solomon  married  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  that  this  princess  induced 
the  Hebrew  monarch  to  forsake  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers  and  worship  the 
goddess  of  the  Sidonians. 

A  number  of  kings  succeeded  Hiram, 
whose  names  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat. 
The  reign  of  Pygmalion  is  distinguished 
in  ancient  tradition  for  the  foundation  of 
Carthage  by  his  sister  Eliza,  otherwise 
Dido,  the  history  of  which  is  familiar  to 
every  classical  reader.  Ithobal  XL  reigned 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  in- 
vested Tyre,  and  after  a  siege  of  thirteen 
years  (such  was  the  power  of  the  Tyrians 
at  the  time)  he  took  it,  and  completely 
laid  it  in  ruins,  as  the  Prophet  Ezekiel 
had  predicted  (xxvi.  3,  7).  This  Ithobal 
appears  to  have  been  offensively  proud 
and  arrogant,  pretending  to  know  all 
secrets,  to  be  as  wise  as  Daniel,  and  even 
claiming  a  place  among  the  gods,  Ezek. 
zxviii.  2-10.  It  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Prophet  that  he  was  slain 
in  this  war,  for  he  was  to  *<  die  the  death 
of  the  uncircumcised,  by  the  hand  of 
strangers." 

The  Phoenician  historians  record  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  destroyed  the  city  be- 
cause he  found  no  plunder  in  it,  and  that 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  retreated  to 
an  island  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  shore,  on  which  they  built  a  new 
city  aud  submitted  themselves  to  the 
Babylonian  conqueror,  who  appointed  a 
personage  named  Baal  to  be  his  viceroy 
and  tributary.  When  this  Baal  died  the 
regal  government  was  changed  into  that 


of  temporary  magistrates,   which  con- 
tinued some  years,  until  Balator  was  de- 
clared king  in  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.    He  and  his  successors 
were  tributaries  to  the  Syrians  for  seventy 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the 
Tyrians  recovered  their  ancient  liberty 
as  Isaiah  had  predicted  (xxiii.  15,  17). 
In  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
era  the  Tyrians  were  tributaries  of  the 
Persians,  but  they  were  allowed  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  own  sovereigns,  on  ac- 
count of  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  the  Persian  raonarchs  in  their  naval 
expeditions.    About  this  period  a  per- 
sonage named   Strato  became  king  of 
Tyre,  whose  accession  is  thus  related  by 
Justin.     The  slaves,  who  were  very  nu- 
merous at  Tyre,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  their  masters,  whom  they  mas- 
.  sacred  in  one  night,  except  this  Strato, 
who  was  secretly  preserved  by  his  own 
slave.     Having  thus  not  only  recovered 
their  liberty  but  made  themselves  abso- 
lute masters  of  the  city,  they  resolved  to 
elect  a  king  from  among  themselves,  and 
unanimously  agreed  that  he  should  be 
raised  to  that  dignity  who  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  first  saw  the  rising  sun, 
concluding  from  their  idolatrous  notions 
that  the  individual  thus  favoured  would 
be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  gods.    In 
accordance  with  this  resolution  they  re- 
solved to  meet  at  midnight  in  a  field  east 
of  the  city,  and  there  bestow  the  crown 
upon  the  person  to  whom  the  sun  first  ap- 
peared.   Meanwhile,  Strato's  slave,  who 
had  imparted  the  whole  matter  to  his  mas- 
ter in  his  secure  retreat,  was  instructed 
by  Strato  not  to  turn  himself  to  the  east, 
as  the  mass  of  them  would  probably  do, 
but  to  look  steadily  towards  the  west, 
and  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  highest 
tower  of  the  city.     The  slave  obeyed 
Strato*s  directions,  and  was  concluded  to 
be  a  madman  by  his  associates,  it  appear- 
ing absurd  to  them  that  any  one  should 
look  for  the  rising  sun  in  the  west.   They 
were  soon,  however,  made  sensible  of 
their  error,  for  while  they  were  all  look- 
ing anxiously  towards  the  east  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  appearance  of  the  sun, 
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Strato's  slave  pointed  out  to  them  the 
loAy  edifices  of  Tyre  already  illuminated 
by  the  solar  rays,  which  procured  for 
him  the  applause  of  his  companions, 
aud  tbey  eagerly  entreated  him  to  name 
the  person  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  this  ingenious  thought,  which  they 
would  not  ascribe  to  him,  or  to  any  person 
in  his  condition.  He  at  first  refused 
to  comply,  but  at  last,  having  received 
a  solemn  promise  of  safety  for  himself, 
and  also  for  the  person  whom  he  should 
name,  he  confessed  that  compassion  and 
gratitude  towards  his  master,  who  had 
always  treated  him  with  great  kindness, 
had  induced  him  to  save  both  Strato  and 
his  son  daring  the  common  massacre,  and 
that  he  had  acted  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  his  master.  When  the  multitude 
heard  this  they  not  only  pardoned  but 
li^ghly  commended  their  associate,  and 
viewing  Strato  as  having  been  miracu- 
lously preserved  by  the  gods,  proclaimed 
him  king. 

The  throne  of  Tyre  was  enjoyed  by 
Strato's  descendants,  among  whom  was 
Azelmic,  in  whose  reign  happened  the 
memorable  siege  and  reduction  of  Tyre 
b}*^  Alexander  the  Great.  The  siege  be- 
gan B.C.  332,  and  the  flourishing  condi-* 
tion  of  the  city  at  this  period  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  resisted 
the  united  strength  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  seven  months.  As  Alexander 
approached  their  territories  the  Tyrians 
sent  ambassadors,  among  whom  was 
the  king's  son,  to  meet  him  with  pre- 
sents for  himself  and  provisions  for  his 
army,  but  when  he  desired  to  enter  the 
city,  under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to 
Hercules,  he  was  refused  admittance. 
This  irritated  Alexander,  who  had  gained 
so  many  victories,  and  he  resolved  to 
s^orm  the  city  and  enter  it  by  force.  The 
Tyrians,  undismayed  by  this  threat,  de- 
termined to  ofier  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing resistance,  encouraged  in  this  reso- 
lution by  their  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  the  place,  and  the  promised  assistance 
of  their  kindred  allies  the  Carthaginians. 
The  city  then  stood  on  the  island  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  shore,  surrounded 


with  a  strong  wall  built  to  the  water's 
edge  one  hundred,  and  fifty  feet  high, 
and  was  amply  supplied  with  provisions 
and  all  kinds  of  military  stores. 

The  siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the 
Great  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  ancient  history.     The  Mace- 
donian conqueror  formed  a  mound  from 
the  continent  to  the  island,  for  which  the 
ruins  of  Old  Tyre,  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  its  demolition,  afibrded  him 
ample  materials,  there  being  no  other 
way  of  approaching  this  '*  queen  of  the 
waters."    He  was  assisted  in  raising  this 
mole  or  causeway,  which  was  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  breadth,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  who  were 
compelled  to  give  their  aid  on  this  occa- 
sion.    The  Tyrians  at  first  viewed  this 
bold  undertaking  with   contempt,  as  a 
work  which  could  never  be  successful, 
and  jestingly  asked  Alexander  if  he  was 
greater  than  Neptune;  but  when  they 
saw  the  work,  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
tions, beginning  to  appear  above  water, 
they  resolved  to  send  their  wives,  and 
children,  and  all  such  as  were  unfit  for 
service,  to   Carthage.     The  arrival  of 
Alexander's  fleet  from  Cyprus,  however, 
prevented  this  design,  and  they  disco- 
vered that  their  kindred  allies  the  Car- 
thaginians could  render  them  no  assist- 
ance, being  fully   occupied   with  their 
own  domestic  troubles.     Nevertheless, 
the  Tyrians  determined  to  stand  to  the 
defence,  first  from  their  ships,  and  after- 
wards, as  the  mole  approached  nearer 
the  inland  city,  from  their  lofty  walls,  by 
showers  of  arrows,   darts,  stones,   and 
other  missiles,  with  which   they  made 
most  dreadful  havoc  among  the  Mace- 
donians who  were  employed  in  the  work, 
and  who  were  unable  to  offer  any  defence. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  violent  storm  carried 
away  a  great  part  of  the  mound  after  it 
had  been  with  unwearied  labour  and 
great  loss  of  life  brought  near  the  city. 

This  unlucky  accident  discouraged 
even  Alexander,  and  he  began  to  repent 
that  he  had  undertaken  the  siege.  He 
was  inclined  to  send  ambassadors  again 
to  the  Tyrians  with  offers  of  peace,  but 
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as  tbey  had  thrown  those  whom  he  had 
sent  before  the  siege  into  the  sea,  he  was 
afraid  that  those  whom  he  might  now 
depute  would  meet  with  similar  or  worse 
treatment.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
recommence  the  work,  and  he  succeeded 
in  repairing  the  breach  which  the  sea  had 
made.  The  mound  was  now.  brought 
almost  close  to  the  city,  and  he  began  to 
play  against  the  walls  with  all  kinds  of 
warlike  engines,  while  his  archers  and 
slingers  harassed  the  defenders,  to  drive 
them  from  their  posts.  But  the  Tyrians 
nobly  stood  their  ground,  and  by  means 
of  a  new  contrivance  of  wheels  with 
numbers  of  spokes,  which  they  whirled 
about  by  means  of  an  engine,  they  shat- 
tered in  pieces  the  arrows  and  darts 
of  the  besiegers,  protected  themselves 
against  their  assailants,  and  killed  great 
numbers  of  them,  without  suffering  any 
considerable  loss  on  their  own  side. 
When  the  wall  began  to  yield  to  the 
repeated  shocks  it  received  from  the 
battering  rams,  with  almost  incredible 
industry  the  Tyrians  raised  in  a  very 
short  time  a  new  wall  ten  cubits  broad 
and  five  cubits  distant  from  the  original 
one,  the  empty  space  between  which 
they  filled  up  with  earth  and  stones. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the 
Macedonians  could  make  the  least  im- 
pression on  this  new  piece  of  fortification, 
but  at  length,  by  joining  many  of  his 
galleys  together,  and  mounting  a  number 
of  battering  engines  upon  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  placed  on  the  mole, 
Alexander  succeeded  in  making  a  breach 
one  hundred  feet  wide.  Yet  when  he 
came  to  the  assault  his  troops  were  com- 
pelled to  give  way,  and  they  retired  with 
great  loss  to  their  ships.  Alexander 
intended  to  renew  the  assault  on  the 
following  morning,  but  be  was  mortified 
to  find  that  the  breach  had  been  strongly 
repaired  during  the  night,  and  he  per- 
ceived that  be  had  made  little  farther 
progress  than  when  he  first  began  to 
batter  the  walls.  He  now  changed  his 
measures,  and  having  brought  the  cause- 
way close  to  the  island,  he  caused  several 
towers  to  be  built  equal  in  height  to  the 


battlements,  wluch  he  filled  with  the 
bravest  and  most  resolute  of  his  soldiers. 
These,  in  compliance  with  his  directions, 
formed  a  bridge  with  large  {4aoks  resting 
on  the  towers  and  the  rampart  of  the 
city  wall,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  enter 
the  city ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  the 
Tyrians  with  unparalleled  bravery,  who 
successfully  repelled  them  with  weapons 
of  which  the  Macedonians  had  no  expe- 
rience—  a  kind  of  three-forked  hooks 
festened  with  a  cord,  one  end  of  which 
they  hM  themselves,  and,  being  thrown 
at  a  little  diltance,  they  stuck  into  the 
targets  of  the  Macedonians,  and  enabled 
the  Tjrrians  to  pull  them  out  of  their 
bands,  and  consequently  exposed  them, 
without  defence,  to  showers  of  darts,  ar- 
rows, and  missiles.  Many  ingenious 
devices  were  adopted  to  render  the  at^ 
tacks  of  the  essulants  nugatory ;  massy 
pieces  of  hot  iron  were  thrown  among 
them,  which  swept  away  entire  ranks  at 
once ;  but  what  chiefly  discouraged  the 
Macedonians,  and  eventually  con^pelled 
them  to  relinquish  the  assault,  was  the 
scorching  sand  which  the  Tyrians  by  a 
new  contrivance  showered  upon  them, 
thrown  in  hot  shields  of  iron  or  brass, 
and  which  getting  between  their  breast- 
pUtes  and  coats  of  mail,  tormented  them 
to  such  a  degree  that  many  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  and  others  died  in 
such  anguish,  uttering  dreadful  cries,  as 
infused  terror  into  all  who  heard  them. 
This  confusion  inspired  the  Tyrians  with 
renewed  courage,  and  they  now  charged 
the  Macedonians  on  their  own  bridges 
with  such  resolution  that  Alexander  saw 
it  necessary  to  order  a  retreat.  These 
desperate  attacks  were  frequently  renew- 
ed by  the  aggressors,  and  always  sustain- 
ed with  the  same  undaunted  courage  bj 
the  Tynans. 

Alexander  began  to  repent  bitterly  his 
having  invested  the  city  at  all,  and  en- 
tertained some  thoughts  of  raising  the 
siege  and  continuing  his  march  into 
Egypt.  The  whole  of  his  captains  ap* 
proved  of  this  intention  except  Amy  nta^ 
and  when  Alexander  considered  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  which  might  ensuf 
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by  relinquishiDg  tbe  nege,  more  espe-* 
ciall y  as  it  would  endanger  hiB  own  repu* 
tation,  he  determined  to  prosecute  it  at 
every  hazard.  He  exhorted  hia  toldiera 
to  courage  and  exertion,  and  having 
surrounded  the  island  city  with  his  fleet, 
he  began  to  attack  it  with  his  battering 
rams  on  all  aides. 

It  happened  that  some  Tyriaos  of 
distinction,  influenced  by  a  dream  of  one 
of  them,  began  to  entertain  the  idea  that 
Apollp  intended  to  withdraw  his  protec- 
tion from  them  and  assist  Alexander* 
They  accordingly  fastened  his  statue 
with  golden  chains  to  the  altar  of  Her- 
cules. They  had  implicit  confidence  in 
this  ApoUot  which  wa#  a  statne  of  enor- 
mous sise,  formerly  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Gela  in  Sicily,  and  sent  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  took  the  place,  to  their 
mother  city  of  Tyre.  But  their  ruin  had 
been  decreed  by  the  true  God,  and  no 
confidence  in  their  idols  could  avert  their 
impending  destruction.  Tbe  Prophets 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  had  foretold  the 
overthrow  of  the  "  merchant  city,"  and 
Alexander  at  length  battered  down  their 
walls,  and  took  tbe  city  by  storm  after  a 
siege  of  seven  months — thus  executing 
the  sentence  which  tlie  proud  and  de- 
praved Tyrians  had  drawn  upon  them- 
selves  and  their  country.  Tbe  city  was 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  otherwise 
completely  destroyed  by  flre;  and  tbe  in- 
habitants, with  the  exception  of  those 
whom  the  Sidonians  carried  away  in  their 
ships,  were  either  enslaved  or  slain  by 
the  conqueror,  who  when  he  entered  the 
<^ty  put  eight  thousand  of  them  to  the 
sword,  crucified  two  thousand  of  his  pri- 
soners, and  sold  thirty  thousand  as  slaves. 
To  palliate  thb  extraordinary  cruelty 
inflicted  on  men  who  had  fought  with  so 
much  bravery  in  defence  of  their  own 
country,  Alexander  pretended  that  it  was 
necessary  to  revenge  upon  the  Tyrians 
the  crimes  committed  by  their  forefathens 
when  they  murdered  their  masters,  and 
^l^at,  being  slaves  by  origin,  crucifixion 
was  the  right  punishment  for  persons  in 
their  condition.  To  make  this  reason 
the  HK>re  plausible^   he   saved  all  the 


descendants  of  Strato,  and  among  them 
King  Azelmic,  who  had  been  absent  at 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  upon  a 
naval  expedition,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Persif^n  admiral,  but  who  had  hastened 
to  defend  his  city  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  danger  with  which  it  was  threat- 
ened^ Axelmic  had  taken  refuge  in  tbe 
temple  of  Hercules,  from  which  he  was 
brought  to  Alexander,  who  received  him 
with  great  distinction.  The  conqueror 
unchained  Apollo,  returned  him  thanks 
for  his  reported  intention  of  assisting  the 
Macedonians,  ofiened  sacrifices  to  Her- 
cules, and  ailer  performing  many  other 
superstitious  follies  connected  with  the 
religious  belief  of  tbe  age,  he  continued 
his  march  towands  Egypt 

Alexander  restored  Azelmic  to  his 
throne,  cleared  Tyre  of  its  former  inha^ 
bitants,  repeopled  it  with  colonies  from 
the  neighbouring  states,  and  designated 
himself  the  founder  of  the  new  city  which 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  that  which  he  had 
destroyed.  Tyre  regained  a  considerable 
degree  of  power,  and  we  find  it,  B.C.  313, 
sustaining  a  siege  of  fifleen  months  by 
Antigonus,  before  it  was  compelled  to  ca- 
pitulate. It  aflerwards  belonged  to  the 
Ptolemys  of  Egypt,  until  Antiochus  the 
Great  took  it,  B.C.  218,  when  it  became 
subject  to  the  Seleucidae^  Cassius,  a  Ro- 
man governor,  wM  it  to  Marion,  whose 
wealth  enabled  him  topurchase  the  princi- 
pality. It  was  subsequently  favoured  by 
the  Romans  with  the  privileges  of  a  city. 

Tyre  was  a  considerable  place  in  our 
Saviour's  time.  It  was  of  such  import- 
ance that  Herod  Agrippa  designed  to 
proclaim  war  against  it,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants secured  a  peace  through  the  agency 
of  the  deputies  they  dent  to  that  prince. 
Tyre  was  more  than  once  visited  by  St 
Paul  on  bis  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  *<  tarried  there  seven 
days."  It  had  then  some  Christian  in- 
habitants, and  was  the  scene  of  the  beau- 
tiful spectacle  recorded  by  the  Evange- 
lical historian  at  St  Paul's  departure — 
**  When  we  had  accomplished  those  days 
we  departed,  and  went  our  way ;  and  the 
disciples  all  brought  us  on  our  way,  with 
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wives  and  children,  till  we  were  out  of 
the  city ;  and  we  kneeled  down  on  the 
shore,  and  prayed.  And  when  we  had 
taken  our  leave  one  of  another,  we  took 
ship,  and  they  returned  home  again,** 
Acts  xxi.  5, 6.  It  became  a  metropolitan 
see  at  an  early  period,  at  least  it  was  an 
episcopal  seat  in  the  second  century,  and 
possessed  a  magniticent  church  erected 
by  Paulinus,  its  bishop,  in  whose  praise 
Eusebius  wrote  a  "  solemn  sermon,"  which 
is  still  extant.  It  was  probably  at  this 
period  that  the  brighter  predictions  of 
the  Prophets  received  their  accomplish- 
ment, when  the  **  daughter  of  Tyre  was 
there  with  a  gift ;"  as  a  time  had  been 
predicted  when  her  merchandise  and  her 
hire  would  be  holiness  to  the  Lord ;  it 
would  not  be  treasured  nor  laid  up,  for  her 
merchandise  would  be  for  them  that  dwell 
before  the  Lord,  to  eat  sufficiently,  and 
for  durable  clothing,  Isa.  xxiii.  18.  The 
historian  of  Caesarea  gives  this  delightlnl 
character  of  the  Christian  church  then  at 
Tyre — «•  Comely  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  were  celebrated ;  here, 
with  psalmodies  and  other  songs  of  praise 
delivered  us  from  above;  there,  with 
divine  and  mystical  ministry,  the  secret 
pledges  of  the  Lord's  passion  were  so- 
lemnized ;  and  withall,  men  and  women 
of  every  age,  with  all  the  might  that  in 
them  lay,  with  cheerful  mind  and  will, 
in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  honoured 
God  the  Author  of  all  goodness."  Tyre 
was  then  under  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  fourteen  bishoprics  within  its 
jurisdiction.  In  the  persecutions,  especi- 
ally that  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  many 
spirits  fled  triumphantly  from  Tyre  to 
join  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs."  St 
Jerome  tells  us  that  in  his  time — ^the 
fourth  century — Tyre  was  the  most  fa- 
mous and  beautiful  city  in  Phoenicia, 
and  a  mart  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
world ;  and  he  alleges  this  circumstance 
as  an  objection  to  the  accomplishment  of 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  (xxvi.  14),  which  de- 
clares, *'  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of 
a  rock ;  thou  shalt  be  a  place  to  spread 
nets  upon ;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more, 
for  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  saith  the 


Lord  God."  St  Jerome  argues  that  the 
Prophet's  declaration  is  to  be  understood 
as  intimating  that  Tyre  was  to  be  no 
longer  the  "  queen  of  waters,"  or  enjoy 
the  same  authority  and  dominion  it  pos- 
sessed under  Hiram,  but  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Chaldeans,  Macedonians,  the 
Ptolemys  of  Egypt,  and  the  Romans. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  Prophet 
does  not  refer  to  the  ruin  of  Tyre  by  Ne- 
buchadrezzar and  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  to  its  final  destruction,  of  which  the 
other  events  were  forerunners ;  and  the 
Saracens  and  Turks  were  the  unconscious 
instruments  who  carried  these  prophecies 
into  fulfilment,  for  they  utterly  destroyed 
Tyre  and  Sidon  that  these  places  might 
not  afford  further  refuge  to  the  Crusaders. 
But  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  may  also  be 
explained  by  interpreting  it  as  referring 
to  Old  Tyre,  which  stood  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  materials  of  which  we  have 
seen  were  used  by  Alexander  the  Great 
in  making  the  isthmus  which  still  re- 
mainsy  and  joins  the  island  to  the  main- 
land. 

In  the  seventh  century  Tyre  was  taken 
by  the  Saracens,  and  in  the  twelfth  by  the 
Crusaders,  when  it  was  still  a  city  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance.  It  then 
received  as  its  archbishop  an  English- 
man, who  is  commonly  called  William  of 
Tyre,  the  venerable  historian  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  Mamelukes  succeeded  as  its 
masters ;  it  has  ever  since  been  subject 
to  the  Mahometans,  and  is  one  of  those 
many  cities  the  ruin  and  devastation  of 
which,  as  accomplished  by  the  cruelties 
and  ravages  of  the  Turks,  were  foretold 
nearly  two  thousand  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  nation.  All  traveUers 
describe  the  present  appearance  of  Tyre 
as  truly  miserable.  It  is  now  represent- 
ed by  a  wretched  village  called  Soar  or 
Sour^  a  corruption  of  its  Old  Testament 
name  of  2Sar  or  Tzar,  and  alto'ed  by  the 
Romans  to  Sar  and  Sarra,  and  hence 
the  designation  Sarranus  in  Virgil.  In 
Maundrell's  time  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
at  Tyre  but  a  **  Babel  of  broken  walls, 
pillars,  and  vaults  ;  its  inhabitants  a  few 
poor  wretches,  harbouring  themselves  in 
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the  vaults,  and  subBisting  chiefly  upon 
fishing,  who  seem  to  be  preserved  in  this 
place  by  Divine  Providence  as  a  visible 
argument  how  God  hath  fulfilled  his 
word  concerning  Tyre^"  Shaw  gives  a 
similar  testimony,  and  even  Volney,  after 
qaoting  the  description  of  the  greatness 
of  Tyre,  its  destruction,  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  its  commerce,  acknowledges  that 
*'  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  or  rather  the 
barbarism  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower 
Empire  and  the  Mahometans,  have  ac- 
complished this  prediction.  Instead  of 
that  ancient  commerce  so  active  and  so 
extensive,  Sour  (Tyre),  reduced  to  a  mi- 
serable village,  has  no  other  trade  than 
the  exportation  of  a  few  sacks  of  corn 
and  raw  cotton,  nor  any  merchant  but  a 
single  Greek  factor  in  the  service  of  the 
French  of  Saide  (Sidon),  who  scarcely 
makes  sufficient  properly  to  maintain  his 
family."  Bruce  describes  Tyre  as  lite* 
rally  "  a  rock  whereon  its  miserable 
fishers  dry  their  nets." 

The  accounts  of  the  most  recent  tra- 
vellers confirm  the  statements  of  the  au- 
thors now  quoted.  Anciently  there  were 
two  harbours  formed  by  the  island,  one 
towards  the  north  and  the  other  towards 
the  south,  and  there  was  an  arched  pass- 
age between  the  island  and  the  shore  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  fortified  with  a  chain 
drawn  across  it.  These  bays  or  ports 
are  still  large,  and  are  in  part  defended 
from  the  sea  by  a  long  ridge  resembling 
a  mole,  stretching  directly  out  on  both 
sides  from  the  head  of  the  island,  but 
whether  these  ridges  are  walls  or  rocks  is 
imcertain.  The  island  now  attached  to 
the  continent  by  the  isthmus  constructed 
by  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
been  four  miles  in  circumference,  but  the 
peninsula  on  which  the  modern  village  of 
Sour  stands — and  the  island  appears  to 
he  at  present  in  its  natural  state — is  of 
considerably  less  extent,  scarcely  con- 
taining forty  acres.  If  Plin3r's  statement, 
therefore,  is  correct,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  island  must  have  been  what  we 
call  nuute  ground.  I'he  present  village  of 
Sour  u  probably  built  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  mole  thrown  up  by  Alexander, 


including  a  portion  of  the  original 
island.  There  are  two  small  rocks  in 
the  sea  to  which  the  artificial  part  of 
the  island  might  perhaps  extend.  The 
foundations  of  the  walls  which  surround- 
ed ancient  Tyre  in  some  parts  are  still 
discernible,  at  the  utmost  margin  of  the 
land,  and  columns  may  be  distinctly  seen 
under  water  in  fine  weather.  The  build- 
ings were  in  general  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent, and  above  the  rest  appeared  the 
temples  built  by  Hiram  to  Jupiter,  Her- 
cules, and  Ashtaroth. 

The  present  village  of  Sour  is  situated 
nearly  at  the  extremity  of  this  artificial 
peninsula,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
line  of  the  mainland*  Mr  Rae  Wilson 
informs  us  that  there  *'  are  about  two 
hundred  buildings  of  stone,  and  the  in- 
habitants may  be  estimated  at  four  thou- 
sand, several  of  whom  are  Christians ;" 
but  Mr  Jowett  with  more  accuracy  cal- 
culates the  population  at  about  fifteen 
hundred.  A  more  recent  visitor  thus 
describes  Tyre : — "  The  present  town  is 
walled,  and  is  of  very  modern  date ;  the 
space  inside  is  in  a  great  measure  open, 
and  the  houses  ^  are  mean.  The  gover- 
nor's residence  is  the  only  respectable 
building.  There  are  many  columns  near 
the  small  harbour,  and  others  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  but  there 
are  no  ruins  of  ancient  date,  the  plan  of 
which  can  be  traced.  We  saw  in  a  gar- 
den a  granite  column  of  one  block  which 
measured  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  the 
diameter  was  in  proportion.  The  east- 
ern end  of  the  cathedral  is  still  standing. 
We  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  ruin  by  a 
spiral  staircase,  and  had  a  view  of  the 
town.  From  this  situation  the  houses 
had  a  singular  appearance  as  the  roofs 
are  all  fiat,  and  were  then  verdant  with 
a  rich  covering  of  grass.  Upon  the 
plain  there  are  the  remains  of  an  exten- 
sive aqueduct.  The  mole  appears  like 
a  mere  collection  of  sand,  but  beneath 
there  may  be  some  construction  of  more 
enduring  materials."  The  diff'erence  of 
soil  on  the  isthmus  between  the  original 
island  and  the  mainland  is  not  surprising, 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  sea,  by  covering 
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the  mole  with  sand,  has  enlarged  it  by 
successive  accumulations. 

There  is  excellent  water  found  at  Sour 
in  a  well  within  a  ruined  tower,  which 
from  some  unknown  cause  becomes 
troubled  in  September,  and  continues 
some  days  full  of  a  reddish  day.  This 
season  is  observed  as  a  kind  of  festival 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  then  resort  in 
crowds  to  the  well,  and  pour  into  it  a 


quantity  of  sea  water,  which  they  believe 
to  he  efficacious  in  restoring  the  spring 
to  its  purity.  The  road  between  Tyre 
and  Sidon  passes  near  the  latter  through 
a  rich  valley,  which  requires  only  a 
little  industry  to  become  extremely  fertile. 
The  coast  is  in  many  places  extremely 
bold  and  rocky.  Tyre  is  twenty-three 
miles  distant  from  its  ancient  parent  city 
of  Sidon. 


u 


ULAI,  a  river  of  Persia  in  the  ancient 
Susiana  and  modern  Chusistan,  eidled 
also  the  Etikeus  and  the  Choeupes,  now 
supposed  to  be  the  Karoon,  It  flowed 
near  the  city  and  royal  palace  of  Shushan, 
Dan.  viii.  2-16,  and  its  water  was  so 
limpid  that  the  Persian  kings  would 
drink  of  no  other.  Herodotus  informs 
us  that  wherever  they  went  they  were 
attended  by  a  number  of  four-wheeled 
carriages  drawn  by  mules,  in  which  the 
water  of  this  river,  being  first  boiled, 
was  deposited  in  vessels  of  silver.  It  is 
argued  that  the  name  Ulai  or  EuUsus  Is 
derived  from  the  Pehlivi  Av-halaihy 
which  signifies  clear  and  pure  water, 
^lian  relates  that  Xerxes,  during  his 
march  into  Greece,  came  to  a  desert 
place,  and  was  exceedingly  thirsty.  His 
attendants  were  a  considerable  distance 
behind  with  the  baggage,  and  proclama- 
tion was  made  that  if  any  soldiers  pos<» 
sessed  a  quantity  of  the  water  of  the 
Eulaeus  he  was  to  produce  it  for  the  use 
of  the  king.  A  person  was  found  who 
had  a  little,  but  it  was  putrid ;  neverthe* 
less  Xerxes  drank  it,  and  considered  the 
soldier  who  supplied  it  as  one  who  had 
saved  him  from  perishing  by  thirst.  The 
Ulai  had  two  mouths,  one  into  the  Ti- 
gris, and  one  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

UMMAH,  or  Ammah,  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  Josh.  xix.  30. 

UPHAZ,  a  country  mentioned  by  the 
Prophets  Jeremiah  (z.  9)  and  Daniel 
(x.  5)  as  famous  for  its  gold,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Ophir. 


UR«  called  Ur  of  the  Ckaideet,  an 
ancient  city  of  Chaldea,  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Nimrod;  and  the  Arabs 
who  maintun  this  local  tradition  consi- 
der as  his  palace  some  remarkable  ruios, 
with  subterraneous  apartosents  of  great 
antiquity,  near  the  present  town  of  Orfah 
in    Upper   Mesopotamia,  which  in  the 
East  is  generally  identified  as  the  ancient 
Ur,  the  residence  of  Terah  and  Abraham, 
and  whence  the  latter  removed  to  the 
Land  of  Canaan,  which  was  granted  to 
him  and  his  posterity.  If  this  Orfah  be  the 
real  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  it  must  be  one 
of  the  most  ancient  places  in  the  world. 
The  Jews  still  call  it  Ur  Cha$dim,  or  Vr 
of  the  ChaldeeiyBXkd  the  Mahometans  have 
a  fine  mosque  in  memory  of  Abrahaai, 
in  the  court  of  which  there  is  a  lake  of 
sacred  fish  preserved  in  honour  of  the 
Patriarch.      Orfah   is  situated  in  east 
long.  38<>  51',  and  north  lat.  37°  %  and 
is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  as  the  birth*piace 
of  Abraham.     It  was  called  Edeasa  by 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
from  a  city  of  that  name  in  Macedonia, 
and  was  once  the  capital  of  a  territory 
occupying  the  northern  and  most  fruitful 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  formed  an 
independent  kingdom  some  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.     There  is  a  well 
known  tradition  that  Abgams,  it>  last 
king,  wrote  a  letter  to  our  Saviour,  and 
received  an   answer,  printed  copies  of 
which  are  very  common.     This  territory 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
the  king  sent  in  chains  to  Borne.    It 
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successively  was  subject  to  the  Sara- 
cens, the  Crusaders,  the  Tartars,  and  the 
Turks.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  pachaltc,  and 
is  a  well  built  town,  with  a  population 
whom  Mr  Buckingham  estimates  at 
50,000,  a  number  certainly  overrated.  It 
is  a  plaee  of  considerable  trader  from  its 
being  one  of  the  principal  caravan  sta- 
tions on  the  great  route  between  Bagdad 
and  Aleppo.  Some^  however,  contend 
that  Ur  does  not  indicate  a  city,  but  a 
district  in  Chaldea,  and  they  reject  the 
popular  identity  of  Qrfah  with  Ur. 

UZ,  a  country  in  which  Job  resided, 
supposed   to  be  so  designated  from  a 


grandson  of  Seir  the  Horite,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  region  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  £d6mites,  Gen.  xxxvi.  28. 
In  the  Book  of  Lamentations  (iv«  21)  it 
is  thus  stated : — **  Rejoice  and  be  glad, 
O  daughter  of  Edom,  thou  that  dwellest 
in  the  Land  of  Uz;**  and  this  clearly 
indicates  that  the  *^  Land  of  Uz"  was 
comprehended  in  or  identical  with  the 
country  occupied  by  Esau  and  his  de- 
scendants.   See  Edom. 

UZZEN-SHERAH,  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  built  by  Sherah,  daugh- 
ter of  Bertah,  and  grand-daughter  of 
Ephraim,  1  Chron.  vii.  24. 


ZAANAN,  or  Zenan,  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  37* 

ZAANANIM,  a  border  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  93,  near 
which  was  a  plain  of  the  same  name, 
where  Heber  the  Kenite  *' pitched  his 
teat,"  Judges  iv.  11. 

ZABADEANS,  or  Nabathaans, 
were  Arab  tribes  east  of  the  mountains 
ofGilead,  1  Maco.xii.ai. 

ZABULON.    See  Zbbulun. 

ZAIU,  where  Joram  reduced  the 
Edomites,  is  supposed  to  be  the  some  as 
Momit  Seir,  2  Kings  viii.  21. 

ZALMON,  or  Salmon,  a  mountain- 
ous elevation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shechem,  where  Abimelech  and  hb  fol- 
lowers  cut  down  branches  of  trees  to  set 
the  tower  of  Shechem  on  ftre^  Judges 
ix.48. 

ZALMONAH,  an  encampment  of  the 

Iwaelites  in  the  Wilderness,  Numb,  xxiii. 
41. 

ZAMZUMMIM^  a  race  of  ancient 
^ants  who  inhabited  the  country  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Ammonites,  Deut. 
11.20. 

ZARED,  or  Zbbbd,  a  rivulet  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Ahsa,  the  largest  of  se- 
veral streams  which  flow  into  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.    It  is  men- 


tioned  as   a  kind  of   boundary  river, 
Numb,  xxi*  12;  Dent.  ii.  13. 

ZAREPHATH,  called  Sarbpta  in 
the  New  Testament,  **  which  belongeth 
to  Sidon,''  was  one  of  the  Phoenician 
towns  which  stood  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  where  Elijah  dwelt  with  the  wi- 
dow, **  blessing  her  barrel  of  meal  that  it 
did  not  waste,  and  her  cruse  of  oil  that  it 
did  not  fail,"  until  the  famine  ceased. 
This  was  one  of  those  Phoenician  towns 
which,  though  less  famous  than  the  two 
cities  just  mentioned,  were  noted  for 
their  industry  and  manufactures.  Zare- 
[^ath  was  peculiarly  celebrated  for  its 
intoxicating  wine,  and  it  is  famous  in 
mythology  as  the  spot  from  which  Euro- 
pa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  was  stolen  by  Jupiter,  and 
carried  into  Crete.  The  town  was  si- 
tuated near  the  sea,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Tyre  and  Sidon,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hills  on  which  its  modern  repre- 
sentative called  Sarphand  is  found — a 
small  collection  of  humble  dwellings. 
There  are  no  ruins  standing  of  the 
former  town,  and  it  must  have  shared 
the  fate  of  some  other  considerable  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood,  the  sites  of  which 
are  now  only  indicated  by  numerous 
stones  retaining  the  marks  of  the  chisel 
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with  mortar  adhering  to  them,  and  some 
fragments  of  columns.  A  writer  who 
appears  to  have  visited  it  in  the  seventh 
centary  says  that  "  Sarepta  existed  as 
a  small  town  occupied  by  Christians,  and 
where  they  failed  not  to  show  the  apart' 
ment  occupied  by  Elijah^  the  bed  in  which 
he  lay,  and  even  the  marble  vase  in  which 
the  widofv  made  her  breads  Sandys  no- 
tices also  a  town  here,  but  distinct  from 
the  old  one : — ''  We  came  to  a  small 
solitarie  mosque  not  far  from  the  sea, 
erected,  as  they  say,  over  the  widdowes 
house  that  entertayned  Elias ;  close  by 
it  are  the  foundations  of  Sarepta.  It 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  subject 
unto  Tyrus.  Right  against  it,  and  high 
mounted  on  the  mountayne,  there  is  a 
handsome  newe  towne,  now  called  Sara- 
panta.  Beyond,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a 
number  of  caves  cut  out  of  the  rockes, 
the  habitationes,  I  suppose,  of  men  in  the 
golden  age,  and  before  the  foundation  of 
cities."  Eleven  erect  stones  near  the  sea 
in  this  quarter  are  said  by  a  foolish  tra- 
dition to  have  been  as  many  labourers, 
who  blasphemed  our  Saviour  when  he 
passed  the  field  in  which  they  were  at 
work,  for  which  they  were  immediately 
transformed  into  these  stones,  as  lasting 
memorials  of  the  divine  anger  against 
them. 

ZARETH-SHAHAR,atown  belong- 
ing to  the  Reubenites,  Josh.  xiii.  19* 

ZARTHAN,  or  Zaretan,  or  Zerb- 
DATHAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
or  Manasseh.  The  brazen  vessels  for  the 
Temple  were  cast  between  Zarthan  and 
Succoth,  1  Kings  vii.  46. 

ZEBOIIM,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
Plain  of  Siddim,  destroyed  for  the  unna- 
tural crimes  of  its  inhabitants. 

ZEBULUN,  a  cantonment  of  the  Land 
of  Canaan,  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  that 
name,  lying  on  the  south  of  the  tribes  of 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  having  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  west.  Its  ports  were  nu- 
merous, and  it  possessed  some  consider- 
able cities.  The  boundaries  of  tliis  tribe 
as  stated  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (six. 
10-16)  have  become  so  unintelligible, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  point  them  out 


with  accuracy.  It  extended  to  the  north 
and  also  to  the  west  of  Issachar,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias.  Twelve  cities  **  with 
their  villages"  are  mentioned  as  the  in- 
heritance of  this  tribe ;  but  these  were 
certainly  not  all  the  towns  of  Zebulan, 
for  we  find  this  tribe  exceeding  the 
others,  with  the  exception  of  three,  in 
population.  The  towns  enumerated  in 
the  text  seem  to  be  merely  such  as  occur- 
red near  the  boundaries  which  separated 
this  from  the  other  tribes,  and  which, 
with  their  districbi  and  intermediate  vil- 
lages, completed  the  boundary  chain,  for 
there  were  a  number  of  towns  in  the  in- 
terior. 

ZEBULUN,  the  capital  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun,  was  situated  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  the  mouth  of  the  Jep- 
thael.  It  originally  belonged  to  Asher. 
It  was  adorned  with  fine  buildings,  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  Cestius,  the 
Roman  general,  who  took  it  and  burnt  it 
to  the  ground.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  it  was  an  episcopal  seat, 
but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  Elon,  judge  of 
Israel,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebuluo, 
was  buried  in  this  city. 

ZED  AD,  written  Sedada  by  I^Lisle, 
a  place  mentioned  as  one  of  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Canaan,  Numb,  xxxiv.  8; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  1 5. 

ZELAH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, where  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than were  deposited  in  their  family  se- 
pulchre. Josh,  xviii.  28;  2  Sam.  xxi.  14. 

ZEMARAIM,  a  town  of  the  Benja* 
mites  near  Bethel,  Josh,  xviii.  22. 

ZEN  AN,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Jodah, 
Josh.  XV.  37* 

ZEPHATH,  a  city  inhabited  by  the 
Canaanites,  who  were  expelled  by  the 
Simeonites  with  the  assistance  of  Jndah, 
and  the  name  of  it  changed  to  Hormah, 
Judges  i.  17 ;  Numb.  xxi.  3. 

ZEPHATHAH,  a  valley  near  Mare- 
shah,  where  Asa,  king  of  Judab,  defeated 
the  Ethiopian  army  under  Zerah,  2  Chron. 
xiv.  10. 

ZEREDA,  a  place  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  where  Jeroboam  was  bom,  I 
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Kings  xi.  26.     It  was  probably  the  same 
as  Zaretan  or  Zererath. 

ZIDDIM,    a  town   in    the  tribe  of 
Naphtali»  Josh.  xix.  35. 

ZIDON.     See  Sidon. 

ZIKLAG,  a  city  allotted  to  the  Si- 
meooites.  Josh.  xix.  5,  and  afterwards  as- 
signed to  Judah,  Josh.  xix.  31.  It  dees 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  possessed  by 
the  Israelites,  and  in  the  time  of  David 
it  belonged  to  the  Philistines,  who  gave 
it  to  that  monarch.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Amalekites,  but  it  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  as  the  author  of  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel  states  that  it  still 
pertained  to  the  kings  of  Judah  in  his 
time.  Nothing  is  known  concerning 
Ziklag  except  that  it  was  situated  in  the 
southern  province  of  Palestine  caFei 
Daroma,  which  began  at  Eleutheropolis, 
and  extended  thence  about  twenty  miles 
southward. 

ZIN,  or  Sin,  a  wilderness  which  com- 
prehends the  low  sandy  plain  or  valley 
which  e^teuds  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
inlet  Culf  of  Akaba,  and  through  which 
the  Jordan  appears  to  have  flowed  to  the 
Red  Sea  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  This  plain  is  through- 
out ito  whole  extent  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  mountains  of  Seir,  which  enclose 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  a  passage 
eastward  from  the  valley  impracticable  to 
any  large  and  encumbered  body  of  men 
except  through  the  valley  in  which  the 
city  of  Petra  is  situated.  The  Wilder- 
ness of  Zin  is  bounded  on  its  western 
side  by  a  lower  chain  of  hills  which  se- 
parate it  from  the  Desert  of  Paran.  The 
plain  is  about  five  miles  in  breadth,  is 
entirely  destitute  of  water,  and  in  every 
respect  corresponds  to  the  inspired  ac- 
count of  the  Desert  of  Zin. 

ZION,  or  SioN.    See  Jkrusalbm. 

ZIOR,  or  SioB,  a  town  of  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  54. 

ZIPH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
near  Maon  and  Carmel,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Hebron,  Josh.  xv.  55. 

ZIPHRON,  a  place  north  of  the  Land 
of  Canaan,  Numb,  xxxiv.  9> 

ZIZ)  the  name  of  a  cliff  thought  to 


be  the  same  as  Ziza,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
in  Arabia  Petreea,  2  Chron.  xx.  16. 

ZOAN,  a  most  ancient  city  of  Egypt, 
Numb.  xiii.  22,  rendered  Tanis  in  the 
Septuagint,  which  was  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile, 
thence  called  Ostium  Taniticum.    Lit- 
tle is  known  of  this  city  except  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  capitals  of 
Egypt.      The    miracles    which    Moses 
wrought  evidently  took  place  at  the  then 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  Psalmist 
says  that  this  was  in  the  '*  field  of  Zoan," 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  12.      The  Prophet  Isaiah 
(xix.  11)  mentions  Zoan  as  the  capital 
or  one  of  the  capitals  of  Egypt,  but  as 
Noph  or  Memphis  is  also  immediately 
noticed,  and  as  there  were  not  two  kings 
at  that  time  in  such  close  vicinity,  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  Pharaohs  exchanged 
their  residence  between  Zoan  and  Mem- 
phis, and  the  former  being  open  to  the 
summer  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  in  all  probability  the  summer  capi- 
tal.    It  is  argued  by  Bryant  and  others 
that  Tanis  or  Zoan  was  too  distant  from 
the  district  of  Goshen  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  Exodus, 
and  declining  the  authority  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint they  look  for  Zoan  at  Sais,  which 
Bryant  situates  not  far  from  Heliopolis, 
and  bordering  on  the  Land  of  Goshen,  a 
little  above  the  point  of  the  Delta.     The 
determination  of  the  locality  is  difiicult, 
and  we  must  either  suppose  that  the  Se- 
venty were  mistaken  in  identifying  Zoan 
with  Tanis,  or  that  the  phrase,  field  of 
Zoan,  does  not  mean  the  city  itself,  but 
any  place  within  the  territory  of  which 
Zoan  was  the  capital.     The  ruins  of  Ta- 
nis are  now  called  Samnah. 

ZOAR,  otherwise  Bela,  one  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain  which  was  saved  to 
afford  a  place  of  refuge  to  Lot,  Gen. 
xiv.  2. 

ZOHELETH,  a  stone  near  the  foun- 
tain Rogel  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion,  where  Adoni- 
jah,  when  he  nsurped  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  at  the  death  of  David  held  a  great 
entertainment,  1  Kings  i.  9*  The  Rab- 
bins in  their  vagaries  inform  us  that  the 
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9tone  served  as  an  exercise  to  the  yoang 
men  of  Jerusalem,  who  tried  their  strength 
by  throwing,  rolling,  and  lifting  it. 

ZORAH,  a  city  of  Judafa  forti6ed  by 
Rehoboam  after  the  reroU  )f  the  Ten 
Tribes,  2  Chron.  xi.  10. 

ZORAH,  a  town  of  Dan,  the  birth- 
place of  Samson,  Judges  xiii.  2. 

ZOUR,  ZoB,  or  TzouH.    See  Tm. 


ZUZIH,  an  ancient  race  of  giants,  who 
along  with  the  Emira  were  dispossessed 
of  their  territory  by  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites.  They  were  conquered  by 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  in  the  time 
of  Abraham.  The  Chaldee  and  the  Sef^ 
tnagint  understand  the  word  ZSoxIm  in  an 
appellative  sense  to  indicate  sUmt  amd 
valiant  num. 
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Thi  Aibjects  contained  iu  this  diviaioo  of  the  present  work  are  only  iHuded  to  in  a  general  manner  in 
(he  preceding  GAiKTrKxii  or  thk  Holt  ScaiPTURES.  In  deneribing  the  various  countries  mentioned 
mthe  Bible,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  omit  an  enumeration  of  their  animal  and  Tegetable  productions, 
but  as  all  these,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  illustration  of  various  im« 
portant  passages  of  the  Inspired  Record,  it  was  resolved  from  the  first  to  arrange  and  describe  them  sepa- 
rately, to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  possible.  But  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  following  alpha- 
betical treatise,  if  it  may  be  so  designated,  pretends  to  little  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  the  various 
subjects  described  and  explained.  It  is  as  complete  as  the  proposed  limits  of  this  work  will  permit ;  but 
every  one  who  has  any  idea  of  what  Natural  History  really  is,  will  at  once  admit  that  the  range  is  too 
extensive  and  interesting  to  be  compressed  into  a  narrow  compass,  and  yet  treated  with  the  minuteness 
it  requires.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  mostly  the  whole  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  directed  in  the  following  pages  ;  and  all  that  is  here  attempted  is  merely  to  collect  and  condense 
the  observations  of  the  learned  individuals  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  their  talents  to  the  illustration 
and  elucidation  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  subjects  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
haman  mind. 

It  is  by  a  contemplation  of  the  **  wonderful  works  of  Qod"  as  displayed  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  that  we  can  perceive  the  peculiar  force  and  beauty  of  what  Moses  records  respecting  the  Creation. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Inspired  Record  we  are  directed  to  the  operations  of  the  Almighty  Architect 
of  the  Universe,  at  that  remote  and  unfathomable  period  when  **  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void," 
and  when  **  darkness  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  At  his  Omnipotent  command,  and  by  the 
**  moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God,"  the  glorious  light  appears,  which  he  divides  from  the  original  chaotic 
darkness — the  **  firmament  called  Heaven"  is  separated  from  the  waters  beneath — those  waters  are 
Gollecte<l  together  into  seas,  or  lakes,  into  which  run  the  numerous  rivers,  and  the  dry  land  thus  formed, 
which  these  rivers  and  streams  refresh  and  invigorate,  is  called  Earth.  A  mighty  and  universal  luxuriance 
ensaes-^trees,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers,  of  innumerable  kinds,  to  arrest  the  attention,  gratify  the  taste, 
or  please  the  eye,  and  delight  with  their  fragrancy,  are  produced ;  their  necessary  seeds  are  planted  in 
the  newly  formed  soil  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah  himself,  and  they  spring  up  and  grow  to  maturity,  nourished 
uid  watered  by  the  dews  of  that  firmament  which  in  his  Divine  wisdom  He  called  Heaven.  We  are 
then  directed  to  the  creation  of  the  planetary  world,  the  study  of  which  forms  the  stupendous  range  of 
astronomical  science — ^to  those  *'  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night," 
which  were  ordained  to  be  **  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years,"  and  to  give  "  light 
Qpon  the  earth" — from  the  king  of  day,  whose  invigorating  beams  shed  joy  and  happiness  over 
creation,  and  from  the  "  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night,"  whose  silvery  rays  fail  placidly  on  the  moun- 
^n*t  valleys,  and  plains,  the  woods,  forests,  fields,  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  of  widely-extended  Nature, 
^  the  twinkling  stars  which  appear  like  myriads  of  sparkling  diamonds  in  the  heavens,  reminding 
^  of  the  fine  expreuion,  that  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  aloud 
for  joy,'*     We  are  told  of  the  **  sweet  influence  of  Pleiades,"  of  the  •«  bands  of  Orion,"  of  •*  Massaroth 
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(the  TweWe  Signs)  in  his  season,"  and  of  "  Arcturus  with  his  sons."  Again,  wa  are  directed  to  the 
creation  of  the  animal  world — the  seas  and  riTers  teeming  with  myriads  of  inhabitants,  from  the 
**  great  whiles,"  and  the  mi*2hty  leviathan,  to  the  feeble  minnow  of  the  brooks — from  the  stopendnu 
Behemoth,  to  the  tiny  insect  which  lives  but  for  an  hour  in  the  sun>beam  and  then  dies  of  old  age — from 
the  ea<rle  soaring  aloft,  and  inhabiting  the  inaccessible  cliffs,  the  **  crag  of  the  rock  and  the  strong  place," 
where  **  her  eyes  behold  afar  off,"  and  '*  her  young  ones  suck  up  blood,"  to  the  humble  sparrow  on  the 
house-tops,  and  yet  not  one  of  which  can  fall  to  the  ground  unperceived  or  unnoticed  by  the  ever  watch- 
ful eye  of  Omniscience.  Nor  u  the  Divine  benediction  withheld  from  the  innumerable  varieties  of  ani* 
mated  Nature.  Like  man  himself,  at  their  advent,  when  they  sprang  into  life,  and  rejoiced  as  the  work- 
manship of  the  Almighty,  they  were  blessed  by  their  beneficent  Creator,  who  ordained  them  to  be  '*  fruit- 
ful," and  to  «*  multiply,"  and  to  fill  the  "  seas"  and  the  **  earth."  Then  it  was  that  the  first  Sabbath  wu 
instituted — when  Jehovah  is  represented  to  us  as  surveying  '*  every  thing  that  he  had  made,"  and  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  **  very  good." 

In  the  Scriptures  the  subjects  of  Natural  History  are  often  introduced  in  the  most  impassioned  poetical 
manner,  peculiar  to  the  Oriental  imagination,  and  yet  with  an  accuracy  in  reference  to  their  appeannce 
and  structure  as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting.  We  are  told  of  a  "  vein  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  of 
gold  where  they  find  it" — that  **  iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone" — 
that  **  as  for  the  earth,  out  of  it  cometh  bread,  and  under  it  is  turned  up  a5  it  were  fire" — that  **  the 
stones  of  it  are  the  place  of  sapphires,  and  it  hath  dust  of  gold."  We  are  told  of  the  fine  gold  of  Ophir, 
the  precious  onyx,  the  coral,  pearls,  rubies,  and  the  '*  topax  of  Ethiopia."  In  vegetable  productions,  we 
have  the  lofty  cedars  of  Lebanon  contrasted  writh  the  brambles,  thistles,  and  thorns ;  and  balm,  booej, 
spices,  myrrh,  nuts,  and  aimonds.  It  is  magnificently  demanded  by  Jehovah  himself,  **  Hath  the  rsin 
a  father,  or  who  bath  begotten  the  drops  of  dew  ?  Out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  ?  and  the  hoary  frost 
of  heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it?  Who  can  number  the  clouds  in  wisdom,  or  who  can  stay  the  bottles  of 
heaven,  when  the  dust  groweth  into  hardness,  and  the  clods  cleave  fast  together?"  We  are  iotrodaeed 
to  the  '*  wild  goats  of  the  rock,"  the  '*  unicorn  with  his  band  on  the  furrow,"  the  "  wild  ass  which  is 
Iree,"  who  **  maketh  the  range  of  the  mountains  his  pasture,"  and  the  horse,  whose  **  neck  is 
clothed  with  thunder,"  who  "  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting." 
We  are  told  of  the  peacock's  ••  goodly  wings" — of  the  osfrich,  "  which  leavetb  her  eggs  in  the 
larth,  and  warmf th  them  in  dust,  and  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or  that  the  wild  bawt 
may  break  them"— of  the  flight  of  the  hawk,  and  of  the  soaring  flight  of  the  eagle.  We  are  isuv- 
duced  to  the  Behemoth,  or  hippopotamus,  who  "  eateth  grass  like  an  ox,"  whose  "  streogth  it  io 
his  loins,"  whose  **  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly,"  who  **  moveth  his  tail  like  a  oedar,"  vboir 
"  bones  are  as  strong  pieces  of  brass,"  like  **  bars  of  iron;"  and  we  have  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  the  Leviathan,  whose  **  scales  are  his  pride,  shut  up  close  together  as  with  a  close  sesl," 
so  near  to  each  other  thai  **  no  air  can  come  between  them,"  whose  '*  heart  is  as  firm  «a  a  stone,  yes,  u 
hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone. —  The  svord  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  bold;  the  spear, 
the  dart,  nor  the  habergeon.  He  esteemeth  iron  as  straw,  and  brau  as  rotten  wood.  The  iron  cannet 
make  him  flee ;  sling  stones  are  turned  with  him  into  stubble.  Darts  are  counted  as  stubble ;  he  langbeth 
at  the  shaking  of  a  spear.  He  maketh  the  sea  to  boil  like  a  pot ;  be  maketh  the  sea  like  a  pot  of  oint- 
ment. We  are  told  of  the  industrious  ants,  *'  which  are  a  people  not  strong" — of  the  conies,  a  **  feebi« 
folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks" — of  the  locusts,  which  **  have  no  king,  yet  they  go  tmHi 
all  of  them  by  bands" — of  the  spider,  **  which  Uketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces." 
It  is  the  contemplation  of  these  varieties,  their  external  form,  habiti,  and  propensitiea,  which  induces 
the  astonished  inquirer  to  exclaim  with  the  Poet — 


**  ThcM  an  tby  glorimn  wwka,  Pkivot  of  Good  I 
AbBifhtyl    TkiootlibMlvoiMllnBo." 


The  knowledge  of  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  prodvctiooa  of  a  oenntfy  b  almost  as  csssntisl 
as  a  knowledge  of  ita  history,  traditions,  viciasitodet,  and  present  eondition.  In  raferwioe  to  the  cow 
tries  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  this  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  thoae  who  are  interoated  in  the 
study  of  Sacred  Geography.  We  tee  whtrein  they  agree  with  or  diier  from  similar  species  and  pro- 
ductions which  either  exist  in  our  own  country  or  may  have  come  under  our  obaervation,  and  they  tend  to 
elucidate  many  imporUnt  passages  and  incidents  in  the  Scriptures.  Natural  History  is  repeatedly 
introduced  by  the  Sacred  Writers  in  an  all^orieal  manner,  compariams  are  instituted  from  the  b«bit9  of 
the  animal  creation,  or  the  pecaliarities  of  the  mineral  and  vegeUble  world ;  the  Hebrew  PoeU,  Prophets, 
9nd  Historians,  often  explain  their  meuiag  by  aoch  reftveneei,  and  we  find  the  whole  Canon  of  Inrpiratiaa 
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doling  with  a  roagnifieeot  deteription  of  the  New  Jerusaleia,  in  which  the  rarest,  noit  viloed,  and  most 
costly  productions  of  Nature  are  brought  under  our  notice.  The  range  which  the  Inspired  Authors  take 
does  not  indeed  include  the  whole  of  the  Animal,  Mineral,  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  as  the  grand  divi- 
sions of  Natural  History  are  termed  by  modem  naturalists,  but  it  is  sufficiently  copious  and  eztenstve  to 
add  greatly  to  oar  knowledge,  and  to  show  the  varied  and  almost  unlimited  information  to  be  derived  from 
the  Scriptures. 

There  are  few  works  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible  which  are  accessible  to  ordinary  readers,  and 
those  attainable  are  for  the  most  part  very  expensive.  They  have  all  this  great  defect,  if  it  be 
viewed  as  such,  that  they  are  too  »cientifie,  and  indeed  no  reader,  nnacqnatnted  with  the  Grreek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  of  the  various  technical  terms  used  by  writers  on  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Natu- 
ral Histoty,  can  understand  them,  without  referring  constantly  to  a  dictionary.  In  the  following  pages 
every  technical  term  is  purposely  excluded,  aa  the  object  is  to  make  the  subjects  severally  described  at 
plain  as  possible  to  general  readers*  These  pages  are  intended  for  the  many,  not  fbr  the  few ;  and  those 
who  are  inclined  to  scientific  descriptions,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  words,  and  to  all  other  technical 
terms  used  in  the  several  departments  here  treated,  can  be  eaiily  gratified  in  the  perwal  of  various  works 
of  more  ambitious  pretensions. 


ADAMANT,  shmir,  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated diamond,  and  is  a  general  name  for  a 
precious  stone.  It  is  also  used  for  a  species 
of  iron,  denoting  the  hardest  and  most  tem- 
pered parts  of  it,  and  by  some  ancient  natu- 
ralists for  the  spume  of  gold,  which  not  being 
malleable,  is  usually  cast  away.  The  word 
is  not  now  employed  as  a  scientific  term,  but 
chiefly  as  a  poetical  expression  synonymous 
with  diamond,  or  simply  to  convey  an  idea 
of  extreme  hardness.  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
by  some  of  our  best  English  poets,  Milton, 
Pope,  Gray,  and  others,  as  it  is  by  the  Pro- 
phet Rzekiel  (iii.  9),  when  he  was  encouraged, 
by  Jehovah — *•  As  an  adamant  harder  than 
Hint  have  I  made  thy  forehead;'*  and  by  the 
Prophet  Zechariah,  in  describing  the  cause 
of  the  captivity  of  the  Jews — ••  They  made 
their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  Law,  and  the  words  which 
the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  in  his  spirit  by 
the  former  Prophets."  Bochart  argues  that 
this  adamant  means  a  peculiarly  hard  stone 
used  for  polishing  gems,  and  for  engraving  or 
cutting  other  hard  stones.  In  the  two  texts 
in  which  it  occurs  it  denotes  extreme  hard- 
ness. Stone  of  this  description  abounds  in 
the  East. 

ADDEK,  nachath^  a  reptile  of  the  serpent 
kind  commonly  called  a  viper,  which  differs 
from  the  snake  in  its  external  features  and 
formation.  The  adder  is  much  shorter  for 
Its  bulk,  and  especially  its  tail  below  the 
j>«lly ;  it  is  marked  with  black  spots  or  lines ; 
'ts  belly  is  blackish,  and  of  a  miform  colour. 


while  that  of  the  snake  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
and  blue ;  it  never  attains  the  size  of  some 
snakes,  and  its  young  are  produced  alive, 
whereas  those  of  snakes  are  produced  from 
eggs.  The  adder  seems  to  be  a  general  de- 
signation in  the  Scriptures  for  any  individual 
of  the  serpent  tribe,  and  is  used  in  a  figura- 
tive sense  by  the  sacred  writers.  In  the 
final  blessing  of  his  sons  by  Jacob,  Dan  is 
described  as  a  "  serpent  by  the  path,  an 
adder  by  the  way,  that  biteth  the  horse  heels, 
so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards,"  Gen. 
xlix.  17-  This  delineates  the  character  of 
the  future  tribe,  the  Danites  being  as  noted 
for  their  boldness  as  fbr  their  stratagems  and 
crafl.  The  same  reptile  is  meant  in  both 
divisions  of  the  verse,  according  to  the  genius 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  in  which  a  thing  is  often 
at  first  mentioned  generally,  as,  "  Dan  shall 
be  a  terpent  in  the  way;"  and  then  precisely 
and  explicitly.  "  an  adder  in  the  path,"  or,  "a 
homed  viper  upon  the  path"  It  grows  to 
the  length  of  fVom  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feett  and  is  distinguished  by  a  small  promi- 
nence or  horn  above  each  eye.  It  is  remark- 
able for  lurking  among  the  sand  and  in  wheel 
tracks,  and  in  its  retreat  it  bites  the  heels  of 
the  passing  horses,  whose  hinder  legs  become 
soon  torpid  from  the  activity  of  the  poison. 
These  reptiles,  which  are  found  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Syria,  are  the  more  dan^zerous, 
as  from  their  dark  colour  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  sand  in  which 
they  lurk.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  the 
••  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear,  which 
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will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers, 
charming  never  so  wisely/'  Psal.  Iviii.  4, 
5.  This  alludes  to  the  common  practice 
prevalent  in  the  East,  particularly  in  India, 
of  charming  serpents  hy  uttering  certain 
sounds,  and  which  is  carefully  noticed  in 
another  article.  Some  naturalistsi  a£Brm  that 
there  are  species  of  serpents  which  can  make 
themselves  deaf,  to  resist  the  effect  of  the 
lulling  charms  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  them.  The  lurking  habits  of  the 
adder  are  again  mentioned,  Psal.  xci.  13, 
and  the  fatal  effects  of  its  poison,  Psal.  cxl.  3. 
The  effect  of  intemperance  on  the  human 
body  is  compared  to  the  "  bite  of  a  serpent" 
and  the  '*  sting  of  an  adder,"  or,  according 
to  the  marginal  reading,  a  cockatrice. 

AGATE,  ihebo,   a  precious  stone,   the 
second  in  the  third  row  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate,  is  distinguished  for  the  variety 
of  its  colours  and  figurations.     It  takes  a 
fine  polish,  which  brings  out  the  beautiful 
forms  so  much  admired  in  the  variety  called 
Mocha  stone.     The  word  agate  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
river    Achates,   now  the  Drillo,  in  Sicily, 
where  it  was  found  in  abundance.     Agates 
are  often  found  as  loose  pebbles  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
millet,  seed  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  but  those 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter  are  the 
most  common.     It  is  an  ornamental  stone 
used  in  jewellery  and  for  some  purposes  in 
the  arts,  and  is  commonly  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  of  Scotch  pebble,  the 
varieties  of  which   are  the   most  beautiful 
agates  found  in  Britain.    That  class  of  rocks 
to  which  geologists  assign  an  origin  analo- 
gous to  that  of  lava  in  existing  volcanoes 
furnishes  the  great  supply  of  agates.     This 
stone  is  one  of  the  numerous  modifications 
under  which  flint  presents  itself  almost  in  a 
state  of  purity,  and  its  varied  combinations 
of  colour  produce  the  beautiful  and  remark- 
able internal  forms  for  which,  and  the  high 
polish  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  it  is  in  great 
repute.     The  stones  distinguished  by  mine- 
ralogists and  lapidaries  as  closely  allied  to 
the  agate  are  carnelians,  so  called  because 
some  stones  are  of  a  flesh  colour  (from  the 
Latin  word  carnis  signifying  ^lA),  chalce- 
dony, early  found  at  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia 
opposite   Constantinople,    onyx,   sardonyx, 
and  several  others. 

ALABASTER,  a  white  fossil  substance 
nearly  allied  to  marble  and  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  the  name  of  which  is  said 


to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  town  in  Egypt 
called  Alabastron,  where  small  vesseb  or 
pots  were  made  of  a  substance  found  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  It  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  polish,  though  not  equal  to  mar. 
ble.  The  ancients  esteemed  that  alabaster 
most  valuable  which  came  from  Carmaoia, 
Upper  Egypt,  and  Syria.  The  boxes  for 
perfumes  and  ointments  were  chiefly  fabri- 
cated  from  the  variety  called  onyx;  these 
were  used  by  the  ancients  in  their  toilets, 
and  it  was  a  common  custom  in  the  East  to 
anoint  the  heads  of  guests  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  and  regard.  Some  interpreters 
argue  that  the  box  mentioned  in  the  Gospeb 
as  made  of  alabaster  was  fabricated  of  glass, 
and  certainly  many  boxes  and  vases  for  hold- 
ing perfumes  were  called  by  this  name,  aU 
though  actually  composed  of  a  different 
substance.  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 
poured  upon  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  id  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Leper,  **  very  precious 
ointment"  from  an  alabaster-box.  St  Mark 
tells  us  that  she  **  broke  the  box,"  wliich  lias 
elicited  some  critical  opinions  among  com- 
mentators  respecting  its  form  and  sul^taoce. 
If  we  are  to  beheve  tradition,  however,  the 
pieces  appear  to  have  been  miraculously 
united,  as  we  are  told  that  the  entire  box 
was  purchased  by  the  Emperor  Constaotine 
and  preserved  as  a  most  valuable  relic 

ALMONDS,  ihekedim,  the  fruit  of  the 
almond-treef  only  one  species  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  botanists  as  eatable,  though 
there  are  many  varieties,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal  are  the  bitter  and  the  sweet.    This 
fruit  b  gathered  in  March  throughout  those 
districts  of  Syria  in  which  the  tree  flourishes* 
Almonds  are  mentioned  among  the  produc- 
tions of  Canaan,  in  the  present  which  Jacob 
sent  to  Joseph,  when  the  famine  compelled 
the  Patriarch  to  send  his  sons  into  Egypt  to 
procure  corn.     The  fruit  when  ripe  is  of  a 
dark  olive  colour,  with  a  velvet  or  downy 
covering ;  the  bark  or  peel  breaks  in  a  fibrous 
manner*  and  by  degrees  discloses  the  well 
known  nut  perforated  in  a  singular  mauner 
with  small  holes.     The  blossom  resembles  a 
bell,  whence  an  imitation  of  it  was  chosen 
for  some  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  gol- 
den candlestick.     When  the  right  to  the 
priesthood  was  claimed  by  the  Tribes  in  op- 
position to  the  exclusive  appointment  of  the 
tribe  of  Li*vi>  all  the  rods  selected  for  the 
trial  remained  as  they  were,  except  that  of 
Aaron,  which  *'  brought  forth  buds,  and 
bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  almoods," 
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Numb.  xvii.  8.  This  rod  was  afterwards 
preserved  in  the  tabernacle  and  Temple,  and 
some  commentators  think  that  it  retained  its 
leaves  and  fruit  as  a  permanent  evidence  of 
the  miracle.  This  eitraurdinary  circumstance 
settled  the  question,  as  we  hear  of  no  more 
murmurings  about  the  priesthood. 

ALMOND-TREE.  sheked,  a  tree  men- 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  figurative  man- 
ner. Its  name  is  from  a  word  signifying  to 
teatch,  and  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
Prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (i.  \\,  12).  The 
Prophet  tells  us,  **  The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  *nie,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest 
thou  ?  and  I  said,  1  see  a  rod  of  an  almond- 
tree.  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me.  Thou 
hast  well  seen  it,  for  I  will  hoMten  my  word 
to  perform  it."  The  word  rendered  hasten 
properly  signifies  to  watch  or  to  h^  vigilant^ 
and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  Je- 
hovah's wrath  against  his  chosen  people 
when  they  rebelled  against  him  was  always 
active.  The  almund-tree  is  common  in  most 
of  the  Oriental  countries,  and  it  prevails  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  where  there 
are  large  plantations  of  it.  It  is  chiefly 
grown  in  England  for  the  sake  of  its  beauti- 
ful vernal  flowers,  but  no  fruit  of  its  several 
species  ripens  except  in  unusually  fine  hot 
summers  which  have  been  preceded  by  mild 
and  uninterrupted  springs.  Pliny,  referring 
to  warm  southern  climates,  says  that  it  blos- 
soms in  January  and  brings  its  fruit  to  ma- 
turity in  March,  and  this  observation  is  con- 
firmed by  modern  travellers.  Its  blossoms 
are  white,  and  hence  the  analogy  in  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (xii.  5),  where  the 
whiteness  of  an  old  man*s  hair  is  compared 
to  the  season  when  the  almond- tree  flour- 
ishes. The  leaves  of  the  common  almond- 
tree  resemble  those  of  the  peach,  to  which 
it  is  allied,  but  they  proceed  from  ends  both 
above  and  below  the  flowers,  and  not,  as 
in  the  peach,  from  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
exclusively  above  the  flowers.  Its  flowers 
are  not  very  diflPerent,  though  they  usually 
come  out  in  pairs,  and  present  an  agreeable 
variety  of  colour,  from  the  fine  blush  of  the 
apple-blossom  to  a  snowy  whiteness.  The 
almond-tree  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Cato,  who 
calls  iu  fruit  Greek  nuts.  In  Britain  it  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  ornamental  in  clumps  and 
shrubberies  within  view  of  mansion-houses, 
as  it  displays  its  blossoms  generally  in  March, 
^hen  few  other  trees  have  either  leaves  or 
floweis. 


ALMUG-TREES,  almuggim,  are  trees 
which  abounded  in  the  country  called  Ophir, 
to  which  the  Hebrew-Phcenician  fleet  made 
voyages  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  they 
were  also  found  in  Lebanon,  I  Kings  x.  11 ; 
2  Chron.  ii.  8.  It  is  used  in  the  Scriptures 
to  indicate  a  light  and  beautiful  kind  of  wood. 
The  Rabbins  generally  render  it  coral,  and 
others  ebony  or  pine,  but  this  is  an  obvious 
error,  as  coral  was  never  used  in  railings  or 
staircases  for  which  the  almug-wood  was  em- 
ployed, and  musical  instruments  were  also 
made  of  it.  Some  have  inferred  from  Jo- 
sephus  that  it  is  the  wood  of  the  Indian  pine 
or  fir-tree,  but  as  this  was  common  in  Judea, 
it  is  not  likely  it  would  be  thought  an  object 
of  value  in  a  country  so  distant  as  Ophir. 
Shaw  supposes  that  the  almug  was  the  cy- 
press, and  he  observes  that  the  wood  of  this 
tree  is  still  used  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  for 
violins,  harpsichords,  and  other  instruments. 
Calmet  argues  that  almug  or  algum,  taking 
al  for  the  definite  article  the,  indicates  an 
oily  or  gummy  wood,  especially  that  pro- 
ducing Gum  Arabic^  which  comes  from  the 
black  acacia.  He  takes  this  to  be  the  same 
as  the  shittim-wood,  frequently  mentioned 
by  Moses.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
word  almuggim  is  generic,  and  denotes  firm 
and  hard,  without  having  a  direct  reference 
to  any  particular  kind.  In  the  Vulgate  the 
almug  is  understood  to  be  the  thyor-tree, 
which  resembles  the  cypress.  It  grows  in 
some  of  the  African  countries,  and  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  who  made  their 
images  and  doors  of  it  because  it  would  not 
rot. 

ALOES,  akaloth,  a  plant  or  herb  from 
which  is  extracted  the  drug  called  aloei,  a 
very  bitter  liquor  anciently  used  in  embalm- 
ing, to  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  dead 
bodies.  Nicodemus  brought  myrrh  and 
aloes  to  embalm  the  body  of  our  Saviour. 
The  aloes  of  Syria,  Rhodes,  and  Candia, 
are  shrubs  full  of  thorns,  the  wood  of  which 
is  used  by  perfumers,  after  taking  off  the  bark, 
to  give  consistency  to  their  perfumes.  The 
Hebrew  alhalim  probably  means  aloe-trees, 
which  grow  in  India  to  the  height  of  about 
ten  feet.  At  the  top  of  tliis  aloe-tree  is  a 
large  bunch  or  cluster  of  thick  indented 
leaves,  broad  at  bottom  and  narrowing  to- 
wards the  point,  the  juice  of  which  is  drawn 
by  cutting  them  with  a  knife,  and  the  liquor 
is  received  in  bottles.  According  to  the 
Oriental  geographers  the  wood  of  aloes,  the 
smell  of  which  is  exquisite,  is  found  only  in 
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tbose  provinces  of  India  in  the  first  dimate. 
The  Siamese  ambassadors  to  the  court  of 
France,  in  1686,  brought  a  present  of  it  from 
their  sovereign,  and  were  the  first  to  com- 
municate any  minute  account  of  this  tree. 
It  is  said  to  be  about  the  height  and  form  of 
the  olive.  The  trunk  is  described  as  being 
of  three  colours,  and  containing  three  differ, 
ent  sorts  of  wood ;  the  finest  part  is  used  to 
perfume  dresses  and  apartments.  It  is 
esteemed  worth  more  than  its  weight  in 
gold,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  cotnplete  pre- 
servative against  fainting*  fits  and  other  ner- 
vous disorders.  Its  peculiar  fragrance  ia 
mentioned  in  the  45th  Psalm.  The  wo- 
man introduced  by  Solomon  as  seducing  a 
**  young  man  devoid  of  understanding."  is 
made  to  declare,  among  her  other  entice- 
ments* that  she  has  *'  perfumed  her  bed  with 
myrrhy  aloes,  and  cinnamon,"  Prov.  vii.  17: 
and  it  is  particulaily  mentioned  in  the  Song 
of  Songs  (iv.  14).  The  word  aloes  in  these 
passages  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  in  other 
places  by  Ugn-aloest  a  tree  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage  and  the  ftagrance  of  its 
wood,  Numb.  xxiv.  7.  Aloes  are  always  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  as  costly  aromatics, 
which  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  obtain 
from  the  Arabians  and  others,  who  probably 
got  them  from  India.  The  tree  is  accounted 
sacred  in  some  parts  of  India,  Cocliin- China, 
Malacca,  and  Siam.  where  it  is  found,  and 
is  never  cut  down  without  religious  cere- 
monies. As  the  Jews  believed  that  the  o/- 
haiim  grew  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  a  similar 
notion  is  entertained  of  their  aloe  by  the  Ori- 
entalsy  who  designate  it  the  tree  of  Faradite. 
The  strong  fragrance  of  its  wood  not  only 
recommended  it  as  a  perfume  of  the  first  class 
for  clothes  and  apartments,  but  caused  it  to 
be  offered  as  incense  in  the  Pagan  idolatrous 
sacrifices.  It  was  also  greatly  valued  for  its 
cordial  properties  as  a  medicine.  It  may  be 
here  added,  that  some  modem  botanists  tliink 
that  the  aloes-tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Socotra  in  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  tree 
indicated  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  by  the 
Psalmist  in  his  "  Song  of  Loves."  Aloes- 
wood  is  greatly  used  in  Egypt  as  a  perfume 
at  the  present  time.  **  It  is  a  very  common 
custom  in  Cairo,"  says  Mr  Lane,  *'  to  hang 
an  aloe  plant  over  the  door  of  a  house,  par- 
ticularly over  that  of  a  new  house,  or  over 
a  door  newly  built,  and  this  is  regarded  as  a 
diarm  to  ensure  long  and  flourishing  lives  to 
the  inmates,  and  long  continuance  to  the 
house  itself.     The  women  ako  believe  tliat 


the  Prophet  visits  the  house  where  this  plant 
is  suspended.  The  aloe,  thus  hung,  with- 
out earth  or  water,  will  live  teveiml  years, 
and  even  blossom." 

AMBER,  chasmal,  a  mineral  of  a  hard, 
brittle,  tasteless  substance,  sometimes  trans- 
parent, but  chiefly  semi-transparent,  and  a 
a  glossy  surface,  the  origin  of  which  has  been 
much  discussed.  It  is-employed  for  omamen- 
tal  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  necklaoea 
and  other  trinkets,  and  aho  used  in  prppar- 
ing  amber  varnish  for  obtaining  a  peculiar 
oil  used  in  medicine,  and  an  add  employed 
in  chemical  investigations.  By  amber  the 
ancients  often  meant  a  mixed  metal  of  gold 
and  silver  greatly  celebrated  for  its  beauti- 
ful  lustre,  and  which  when  exposed  to  fire 
becomes  bright  and  shining.  It  is  used  in 
this  sense  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  (i.  4,  27; 
viii.  2).  Amber  is  harder  than  common  re- 
sins, which  it  resembles  in  several  properties; 
it  is  also  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and 
when  rubbed  it  becomes  electrical ;  in  fact 
the  word  eiedricity  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  for  amber  (^Xfxr^ir).  When  bruised 
it  exhales  a  slight  aromatic  odour,  and  when 
heated  to  448^  Fahrenheit  it  melts,  and 
emits  a  smell  not  disagreeable. 

AMETHYST,  achiama,  a  predous  stone, 
the  ninth  in  order  on  ^e  high  priest's  breast- 
plate bearing  the  name  of  Issacluu*.  Exod. 
XX viii.  19.  The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a  gem 
of  a  violet  colour  and  great  briUaancyy  and  is 
said  to  be  as  hard  as  tlie  ruby  and  sapphire. 
It  comes  from  Persia*  Arabia,  Armenia,  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  is  a  rare  variety  of 
adamantine  spar.  The  cammom  ttmethyti  is 
merely  a  rock-crystal  found  in  many  paru  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  prindpally  distinguished 
from  ordinary  rock-crystal  by  its  colour, 
which  is  occasionally  of  every  shade  of  vto- 
lety  or  rather  purpKsh  violet.  It  is  suffi- 
dently  hard  to  give  fire  with  steel,  and  to 
scratch  ^ass.  The  Oriental  amethyst  is  in- 
dicated in  the  Books  of  Exodus  and  the  Re- 
velatton.  This  is  a  rare  gem,  and  seldom 
brought  to  Europe.  It  is  of  a  reddish  or 
yellowish  violet  colour,  and  in  hardness,  in 
the  form  of  its  crystals*  and  in  every  physi- 
cal and  chemical  property  except  that  of 
oolour,  it  is  the  same  as  the  ruby,  sapphire, 
and  Oriental  topaz.  When  heated  it  loses 
its  colour,  becomes  perfectly  transparent, 
and  so  brilliant  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
ed from  Uie  diamond. 

ANISE,  a  small  herb  or  annual  plant 
which  grows  naturally  in  Egt^t,  Syria,  and 
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other  Eastern  countries.  Its  seeds  are  round* 
ish,  furrowed,  flatted  on  one  side,  pointed 
at  one  end,  and  are  of  a  pale  colour  inclin- 
ing to  green.  They  have  an  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  warm  pleasant  taste,  accompanied  by 
a  degree  of  sweetness.  When  infused  in 
water  they  impart  a  slight  smell,  but  scarce- 
ly any  taste;  in  distillation  they  give  out 
their  whole  flavour,  and  an  oil  is  produced 
milder  and  less  pungent  in  taste  than  any 
other  distilled  vegetable  oil.  Anise  seeds  are 
ranked  among  the  hot  seeds,  and  have  long 
been  employed  for  medicinal  purposes  in 
various  diseases.  Our  Saviour  reproves  the 
Pharisees  for  their  neglect  of  justice,  mercy, 
and  faith,  which  were  the  most  essential 
principles  of  religion,  while  they  were  scru- 
pulously exact  in  paying  tithe  of  **  anise, 
mint,  and  cummin,"  Matt,  xxiii.  29. 

ANT,  /Ae  dcvourer^  a  little  insect  prover- 
bial for  its  economy,  social  habits,  unwearied 
industry,  and  prudent  foresight  Solomon 
recomineods  the  sluggish  and  the  indolent  to 
consider  the  '*  ways  of  the  ant  and  be  wise, 
wliich  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 
provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  ga- 
theretli  her  food  in  the  harvest,"  Prov.  vi. 
6-8.  Another  writer  describes  the  ants  as 
"  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their 
meat  in  the  summer,"  Prov.  xxx.  25.  From 
what  is  apparently  stated  in  these  texts,  it 
has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  ants 
lay  up  com  against  winter,  which  they  de- 
posit in  suitable  storehouses  suflicientlydry 

that  if  this  com  should  be  wet  by  excessive 
rain,  they  bring  it  out  to  dry  in  the  sun— and 
that  they  ingeniously  destroy  the  vegetative 
power  of  the  corn  by  biting  off^the  ends  of 
each  grain.  These  opinions,  however,  have 
been  strongly  disputed  by  modem  naturalists, 
who  inform  us  that  the  ants  do  not  store  any 
food  for  winter,  because  they  become  torpid 
during  that  season,  and  consequently  require 
none — that  the  corn  which  they  ate  some- 
times seen  carr^nng  is  used  as  building  ma^ 
terials,  for  which  purpose  the  wood  ants 
take  almost  any  portable  substance  in  their 
neighbourhood — and  that  the  supposed  grain 
which  they  are  said  to  bring  out  of  their  cells 
would,  if  accurately  examined,  be  found  to 
consist  of  their  own  eggs.  This  denial  is 
met  by  Messrs  Kirby  and  Spence  in  the  fol- 
lowing temperate  manner,  without  arguing 
in  favour  of  the  afiirmation :— .**  Till  the  man- 
ners of  exotic  nnts  are  more  accurately  ex- 
plored, it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  no 
ants  have  stores  of  provisions;  for  although 


during  the  cold  of  our  winters  in  this  coun- 
try they  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  and 
have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer  regions, 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  they  are  pro- 
bably confined  to  their  nest,  a  store  of  pro- 
visions may  be  necessary  for  them.     Kven 
in  northern  climates,  against   wet  seasons 
they  may  provide  in  thb  way  for  their  sus- 
tenance and  that  of  the  young  brood,  which, 
as  Mr  Smeatham  observes,  are  very  voraci- 
ous, and  cannot  bear  to  be  long  deprived  of 
their  food,  else  why  do  ants  carry  worms, 
living  insects,  and  many  other  such  things, 
to  their  nests?     Solomon's  lesson  to   the 
sluggard  has  generally  been  adduced  as  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  ancient  opinion ; 
it  can,  however,  only  relate  to  the  species 
in  a  warm  climate,  the  habits  of  which  are 
probably  different  from  those  of  a  cold  one, 
so  that  liis  words,  as  commonly  interpreted, 
may  be  perfectly  correct  and  consistent  with 
nature,  and  yet  not  be  at  all  applicable  to 
the  species  that  are  indigenous  to  Europe. 
But  if  Solomon's  words  are  correctly  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  found  that  this  interpreta- 
tion has  been  fathered  upon  them,  raiher  than 
really  deduced  fiom  them.     He  does   not 
affirm  that  the  ant,  which  he  proposes  to  the 
sluggard  as  an  example,  laid  up  in  her  maga- 
zine stores  of  grain,  but  that,  with  consider- 
able prudence  and  foresight,  she  makes  use 
of  the  proper  seasons  to  collect  a  quantity 
of  provisions  sufficient  for   her   purposes. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  them  implying  that 
she  stores  up  grain  or  other  provision.    Stie 
prepares  her  bread  and  gathers  her  food, 
namely,  such  food  as  is  suited  to  her,  in 
summer  and  harvest ;  this  is,  when  it  is  most 
plentiful,  and  thus  shows  her  wisdom  and 
prudence  in  using  the  advantages  offered  to 
her.     The  words  thus  interpreted,   which 
they  may  be  without  any  violence,  will  apply 
almost  as  well  to  the  species  among  us  as  to 
those  that  are  not  indigenous." 

There  is  en  old  Eastern  proverb,  that 
'*  wliat  the  ant  collects  in  a  year  the  monks 
eat  up  in  a  night."  which  seems  to  be  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  ants  provide 
themselves  with  stores  of  food.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that  in  those  Asiatic  climates  where 
frost  is  seldom  known  in  winter,  the  ants  do 
not  make  their  appearance  in  that  season, 
and  they  must  consequently  require  food, 
unless  the  cold  of  such  mild  winters  as  these 
renders  them  torpid.  Juvenal  observes,  in 
his  Sixth  Satire,  that  **  after  the  example  of 
the  ant  some  have  learned  to  provide  agaiiibt 
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cold  and  hunger  ;**  but  Gould,  who  first,  in 
1747»  investigated  the  genuine  history  of  ants, 
proves  most  satisfactorily  that  no  species  of 
ants  in  Europe  ever  eat  grain,  or  feed  upon 
any  thing  during  winter. 

The  habits  of  this  extraordinary  insect 
have  always  made  it  a  favourite  both  with 
naturalists  and  moralists.     The  skill,  indus- 
try, and  labour  exhibited  in  the  construction 
of  the  domiciles  of  the  different  kinds  of  ants, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  size  and  re- 
sources of  the  architects,  disclose  to  the 
world  one  of  the  most  astonishing  sights,  far 
exceeding  the  greatest  results  of  human  la- 
bour and  ingenuity.     Whether  as  masons, 
carpenters,  miners,  or  carvers  of  wood,  they 
offer  the  most  extraordinary  examples  both 
for  admiration  and  instruction.  In  the  earthen 
hillock  of  the  mason  ant,  the  interior  exhi- 
bits a  series  of  labyrinths,  lodges,  vaults,  and 
galleries,  constructed  with  considerable  skill. 
Of  these  mason  ants,  as  of  the  mason  wasps 
and  bees,  there  are  several  species,  differing 
from  one  another  in  their  skill  in  the  art  of 
architecture.     The  turf  ants  are  most  com- 
mon of  these  mason  ants,  and  are  of  a  black- 
ish-brown colour.     Some  of  their  nests  are 
constructed  in  twenty  storeys  above  and  as 
many  below  ground,  and  by  these  arrange- 
ments the  ants  can  regulate  the  heat  by  with- 
drawing to    the   under-ground  apartments 
when  those  above  become  too  warm,  and 
proceeding  upwards  when  those  below  are 
too  cold.     The  earth  employed  by  mason 
ants  is  usually  moist  clay,  either  dug  from 
the  interior  parts  of  their  insect  city  or  moist- 
ened by  rain.    The  mining  and  ash-coloured 
ants  employ  earth  which  is  apparently  not 
selected  with  so  much  care,  as  it  forms  a 
much  coarser  mortar  than  what  is  used  in 
the  structures  of  the  yellow  and  the  brown 
ants.     They  have  never  been  observed  to 
bring  their  building  materials  of  this  kind 
from  a  distance,  like  the  mason  bees  and  the 
wood  or  hill  ant,  but  they  prudently  fix  upon 
a  locality  which  will  afford  them  all  the  ma- 
terials they  require.     M.  Huber  examined 
several  ant  hills,  and  his  observations  illus- 
trate in  a  distinct  manner  the  habits  and  in- 
genuity of  the  insect  architects.     '*  The  hil- 
lock raised  by  the  ash-coloured  ants,"  he 
says,  **  will  always  present  thick  walls,  fabri- 
cated with  coarse  earth,  well  marked  storeys 
and  large  chambers,   with  vaulted  ceilings 
resting  upon  a  solid  base.     We  never  ob- 
serve roads  or  galleries,  propetly  so  called, 
but  large  passages  of  an  oval  form,  and  all 


around  considerable  cavities  and  embank- 
ments of  earth.     We  further  notice  that  the 
little  Architects  observe  a  certain  proportion 
between  the  large  arched  ceilings  and  the 
pillars  which  are  to  support  them."  M.  Hu- 
ber examined  the  ant  hill  of  the  brown  ant, 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  insect  spedes,  and 
peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  extreme  finish 
of  its  work.  It  forms  its  nest  of  storeys  four 
or  five  parts  of  the  old  French  incbin  height, 
and  the  partitions  are  not  more  than  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  that  measurement  in 
thickness.   The  substance  of  which  they  are 
composed  is  so  finely  grained  that  the  inner 
walls  present  one  smooth  unbroken  surface. 
These  store}rs  lie  upon  one  another  to  the 
ground  floor,  which  communicates  with  the 
subterranean  lodges.     The  brown  ants  do 
not  follow  any  regular  plan,  but  modify  their 
constructions  according   to  circumstances. 
On  examining  each  storey  separately,  M. 
Huber  observed  a  number  of  cavities  or 
halls,  lodges  of  narrower  dimensions,  and 
long  galleries  which  served  for  general  com- 
munication.      The  arched  ceilings   which 
covered  the  most  spacious  placesr  were  sup- 
ported either  by  Uttle  columns,  slender  walls, 
or  by  regular  buttresses.     Large  spaces  were 
also  seen,  serving  as  a  kind  of  cross  road  in 
which  all  the  streets  terminated.     The  de- 
tails which  this  ingenious  naturalist  has  given, 
as  the  result  of  bis  researches,  are  extremely 
curious  and  instructive.     He  began  by  ob- 
serving an  ant  hill  till  some  change  in  its 
form  was  perceptible.     **  The  inliabitants,** 
he  says,   "  of  that  which  I  selected  kept 
within  during  the  day,  or  only  went  out  by 
subterranean  galleries  which  opened  at  some 
feet  distance  in  the  meadow.     There  were, 
however,  two  or  three  small  openings  on  the 
surface  of  the  nest,  but  I  saw  none  of  the 
labourers  pass  out  this  way,  on  account  of 
their  being  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun, 
which  these  insects  greatly  dread.     This  ant 
hill,  which  had  a  round  form,  rose  in  the 
grass,  at  the  border  of  a  path,  and  had  sus- 
tained no  injury.     I  soon  perceived  that  the 
fireshness  of  the  air  and  the  dew  invited  the 
ants  to  walk  over  the  surface  of  their  nest ; 
they  began  making  new  apertures ;  several 
ants  might  be  seen  arriving  at  the  same  time, 
thrusting  their  heads  from  the  entrances, 
moving  about  their  antennae,  or  horn -like 
members  placed  on  their  heads,  and  at  length 
adventuring  forth  to  visit  the  environs.  This 
brought  to  my  recollection  a  singular  opinion 
of  the  ancients.  They  believed  that  ants  were 
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occupii*d  in  their  architectural  labours  during 
the  night,  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full.*' 

A  French  naturalist  informs  us  that  he 
discovered  a  species  of  ants  which,  so  far 
as  he  could  ascertain,  were  completely  blind, 
and  it  would  be  therefore  immaterial  to  them 
whether  they  worked  by  day  or  by  night. 
Another  French  naturalist  is  of  opinion  that 
ants  never  sleeps  and  all  observers  agree  that 
they  labour  during  the  night.  Gould  says 
that  they  never  intermit  their  work  by  day 
or  by  night,  except  when  compelled  by  ex- 
cessive rains,  and  it  is  certain  that,  like  bees, 
they  find  no  difficulty  in  building  in  the  dark. 
This  extreme  of  activity  finely  illustrates 
Solomon's  advice  to  the  sluggard,  whom  he 
recommends  to  study  and  imitate  the  ant : — 
"How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard  1 
wlien  wilt  thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep  ?  Yet 
a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding 
of  the  hands  to  sleep." 

Ants  have  a  great  dislike  to  water,  when 
it  exceeds  a  slight  shower  to  moisten  their 
building  materials.  All  the  species  are  so- 
cial, and  there  are  none  solitary,  as  is  the 
case  with  bees  and  wasps;  yet,  like  the 
hive  bees,  they  do  not  seem  to  work  in 
concert,  each  appearing  to  act  separately. 
An  occasional  want  of  coincidence  is  ob- 
served in  their  walls  and  arches,  but  this 
does  not  embarrass  them,  as  they  evidently 
know  how  to  rectify  it  when  they  discover 
an  error  of  this  kind.  '*  A  wall  had  been 
erected,"  says  M.  Huber,  •*  with  the  view  of 
sustaining  a  vaulted  ceiling,  still  incomplete, 
that  had  been  projected  towards  the  wall  of 
the  opposite  chamber.  The  workman  who 
began  constructing  it  had  given  it  too  little 
elevation  to  meet  the  opposite  partition  upon 
which  it  was  to  rest.  Had  it  been  continued 
on  the  original  plan,  it  must  infallibly  have 
met  the  wall  at  about  one  half  of  its  height, 
and  this  it  was  necessary  to  avoid.  This 
state  of  things  very  forcibly  claimed  my  at- 
tention, when  one  of  the  ants  arriving  at  the 
place,  and  visiting  the  works,  appeared  to 
be  struck  by  the  difficulty  which  presented 
itself,  but  this  it  as  soon  obviated  by  taking 
down  the  ceiling,  and  raising  the  wall  upon 
which  it  reposed.  It  then  in  my  presence 
constructed  a  new  ceiling  with  the  fragments 
of  the  former  one." 

The  largest  species  of  British  ants  is  that 
popularly  called  the  Pismire,  and  which  has 
been  designated  the  wood  ant,  from  its  inva- 
riable habit  of  living  in  or  near  woods  and 
foresto.      This  insect  is  of  a  dusky  black 


colour  about  the  head  and  hinder  parts,  and 
of  a  rusty  brown  at  its  middle.  The  struc- 
tures reared  by  this  species  are  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  and  bear  some  resemblance 
to  a  rook's  nest  thrown  upon  the  ground 
bottom  upwards.  The  exterior  is  composed 
of  every  transportable  material  these  ants 
can  find  in  their  vicinity,  but  generally  of 
the  stems  of  withered  grass  and  short  twigs 
of  trees,  piled  up  in  a  smooth  and  conical 
manner,  sloping  towards  the  base.  They 
pick  up  grains  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  for 
building  materials,  and  not  for  food,  as  was 
believed  by  the  ancients.  Other  species  con- 
struct nests  among  or  upon  the  branches  of 
trees,  all  various  in  their  kinds  and  dimen- 
sions, but  all  wonderful  instances  of  the  art 
and  industry  of  creatures  so  small  that  my- 
riads may  be  crushed  unregarded  beneath  the 
foot.  It  is,  however,  to  the  white  ants  of 
tropica]  rjimes  that  we  are  to  look  for  truly 
astonishing  structures,  which  exceed  those 
of  ants  ard  bees  in  other  countries,  and  are 
more  skilful  in  architectural  contrivances. 
The  white  ants  are  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  height,  while  their  nests  are  fre- 
quently twelve  feet.  It  has  been  appropri- 
ately observed,  that  **  were  our  houses  built 
according  to  the  same  proportions,  they 
would  be  twelve  or  fifteen  times  higher  than 
the  London  Monument,  and  four  or  five  times 
higher  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  with 
corresponding  dimensions  in  the  basements 
of  the  edifices."  There  are  several  species 
of  these  white  ants,  which  have  all  their  in- 
genious peculiarities.  The  wonderful  erec- 
tions constructed  by  these  creatures  are 
almost  incredible,  and  are  described  by  se- 
veral travellers.  They  do  not  indeed  be- 
long to  the  same  order  of  insects  with  our 
ants,  yet  they  have  a  resemblance  to  them 
in  form,  and  a  very  close  one  in  their  eco- 
nomy. 

The  ants  present  a  three-fold  distinction 
of  sex  among  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
Besides  males  and  females,  there  exists  an 
apparently  intermediate  order  of  neuters, 
which  are  the  labouring  or  working  ants. 
These  neuters,  relieved  from  every  sexual 
function,  discharge  those  duties  necessary 
for  the  existence  and  welfare  of  their  seve- 
ral communities.  They  collect  food,  and 
explore  the  country  for  this  purpose,  seizing 
every  animal  substance,  living  or  dead,  which 
they  can  procure,  and  cariying  it  to  their 
nests.  They  attend  to  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs,  to  the  feeding  of  the  young  ants,  and 
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to  their  removal  as  occasion  requires,  and 
tliey  act  as  aggressors  or  defenders,  fighting 
the  battles  of  their  whole  communities.  It 
is  conjectured,  however,  that  their  anomaly 
in  point  of  sex  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  that  they  are  originally  females.  In 
all  the  essential  features  of  internal  struc- 
ture, the  supposed  neuters  a^ree  with  the 
female  and  differ  from  the  male,  and  their 
external  sexual  oiigans  are  so  nearly  simi- 
lar in  appearance,  that  a  French  natural- 
ist, who  studied  them  most  minutely,  de- 
clares tl^at  he  was  unable  to  perceive  the 
Irast  difference  between  them.  But  how 
trifling  so  ever  may  be  the  distinction,  it  is 
one  which  materially  affbcts  their  external 
condition.  It  dooms  them  to  severe  toil  and 
exertion,  while  th«ir  weaker  or  more  favour- 
ed associates  experience  the  benefits  of  their 
labours. 

The  males  of  ants  have  always  four  wings, 
and  those  of  the  females  are  much  larger 
than  the  former,  but  they  only  possess  them 
during  their  pairing  season.     The  neuters, 
whether  we  consider  them  as  workers  or 
mere  ants,  have  never  been  observed  to  have 
wings  at  any  stage  of  their  existence.    These 
form  the  communities  of  ants,  whatever  may 
be  the  species.     From  midsummer  to  the 
close  of  autumn,  if  an  ant  hill  is  examined, 
there   will   be  discovered   mixed   with  the 
wingless  workers  called  the  neuters,  a  num- 
ber of  larger  insects  with  whitish  glistening 
wings,  taking  no  part  in  the  labours  of  the 
community.      Among  these  winged  insects 
there  will  be  seen  some  much  larger  than 
others,  though  agreeing  nearly  with  them  in 
colour.     The  larger  ones  are  the  females, 
the  smaller  are  the  males,  and  they  are  ap- 
parently enjoying  a  state  of  complete  free- 
dom ;  but  a  little  attention  will  show  that 
they  are  under  most  vigilant  restraint,  for 
they  are  not  allowed  to  move  without  a 
guard  of  workers  stationed  to  prevent  them 
leaving  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  and  if 
one   straggles   away   unawares,   the   active 
sentinels  seize  it  instantly  by  the  wings  and 
]iml)9,  and  drag  back  the  intended  deserter, 
who,  however,  makes  no  anxious  attempt  to 
escape,  nor  evinces  any  reluctance  to  return. 
The  workers  prevent  the  departure  of  the 
w  iiged  ants  most  assiduously,   particularly 
the   females,   and   seem  only  to  acquiesce 
in    it    when    thev  become   too   numerous 
either  lo  be   guarded  or  to   be   fed.     The 
winged  ants  evince   a   peculiar  disposition 
to  desert  their  native  colony,  and  as  they 


never  return  afler  pairing,    it  would  sooo 
become  depopulated  in  the  ahi^enoe  of  fe- 
males.    The  actual  pairing  does  not  take 
place  within  the  ant  hill,  and  scouts  have 
been   observed,   posted  around  in  various 
directions,  to  discover  and  carry  back  to  the 
colony  as  many  fertile  females  as  they  can 
find.     It  is  conjectured  that  the  males  die 
soon  after  pairing,  like  the  males  of  bees  and 
other  insects,  for,  as  the  workers  take  no 
&rther  notice  of  them  after  they  leave  the 
colony,  and  make  no  attempts  to  bring  them 
back,  they  must  perish,  as  they  are  destitute 
of  the  means  to  acquire  subsistence.     The 
subsequent  proceedings  are  different,  and  of 
curious  interest.     M.  Huber,  in  his  artificial 
ant  hills,  traced  the   development  of  the 
wings  in  the  female  ant  from  the  first  com- 
mencement  till  he  saw  them  laid  aside  as  of 
no  farther  use.    *«  One  day,"  he  says,  "  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  precise  condition 
of  the  females,  i  visited  certain  ant  hills, 
whi»h  I  knew  to  be  filled  with  winged  ants, 
and  whose  departure  could  not  be  very  cli!«. 
tant.    Scarcely  had  I  reached  the  spot  when 
I  saw  several,  both  males  and  females,  pass 
over  my  head,  while  at  the  ant  hill  I  ob. 
served  several  take  flight,  the  males  always 
preceding,  and  the  labourers,  as  far  as  they 
could,  accompanying  them.      I  took  eigiu 
pairs  of  these  and  placed  them  in  a  box.  to 
observe  them  on  my  return,  but  a  violent 
rain  which  came  on  at  this  moment  offered 
me  a  sight  as  singular  as  it  was  imexpectcd. 
As  soon  as  the  shower  had  passed,   I  saw 
the   earth   strewed   with    females    without 
wings;  they  were  most  lik^ly  the  identical 
females  I  had  seen  traversing  the  air.     On 
my  return  home,  I  placed  my  eight  prisoners, 
with  some  moistened  earth,  in  a  garden  vase 
covered  with  a  glass  receiver.     It  was  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  at  ten  the  females 
had  lost  their  wings,  which  I  observed  scat. 
tered  here  and  there,  and  were  hiding  them- 
selves  under  the  earth.     On  the  following 
day  I  procured  three  other  females,  and  this 
time  I  observed  them  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention  from  the  moment  of  pairing  until  nine 
in  the  evening,  a  period  of  ^re  hours ;  but 
during  this  time  nothing  was  done  to  denote 
the  approaching  loss  of  tlieir  wings,  which 
remained  still  firmly  affixed.    They  appeared 
to  be  in  excellent  condition ;  and  when  I 
saw  them  pass  their  feet  across  their  mouths, 
then  over  the  antennae,  and  again  brush 
them  upon  one  another,  I  expected  to  see 
their  wings  fall  off,  and  could  not  cooooTe 
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wliat  retarded  thi«,  since  the  others  had  lost 
thexn  so  readily.     I  bad  no  idea  that  the 
mere  differeace  of  the  bottom  of  a  sand-box, 
where  there  was  no  earth,  would  have  had 
any  influence  in  preventing  this ;    but,   in 
order  that  it  might  not  affect  them,  I  took 
some  earth,  strewed  it  lightly  over  the  table, 
and  covered  it  with  a  bell-glass.    I  still  pos- 
sessed three  fecundated  winged  females,  one 
of  which  1  introduced  under  the  recipient. 
I  induced  her  to  go  there  freely,  by  present- 
ing her  a  fragment  of  straw,  on  which  I  con- 
veyed her  to  her  new  habitation,  without 
touching  her.    Scarcely  did  she  perceive  the 
earth  which  covered  the  bottom  of  her  abode 
than  s.he  extended  her  wings,  with   some 
effort  bringiDg  them  before  her  head,  cross- 
ing them  in  e\ery  direction,  throwing  them 
from  side  to  side,  and  producing  so  many 
singular  contortions,  that  all  her  four  wings 
fell  off  at  the  same  moment  in  my  presence. 
After  this  change  she  reposed,  brushed  her 
corslet  with   her  feet,  then  traversed   the 
ground,  evidently  appearing  to  seek  a  place 
of  shelter.     She  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
least  aware  that  she  was  confined  witiiin  a 
narrow  enclosure.    Slie  partook  of  the  honey 
I  gave  her,  and  at  last  ibund  a  hiding-place 
under  some  loose  earth  that  formed  a  little 
natural  grotto.     If  I  was  surprised  at  seeing 
this  female  strip  herself  of  her  wings  volun- 
tarily,  I  was  even  more  so  on  finding  that 
she  did  not  appear  to  sufler  from  it;  and 
that,  after  an  act  which  would  seem  to  us 
anything  but  natural,  she  delivered  herself 
pecceabiy  to  her  appetite,  and  sought  a  re- 
treat,  as  if  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
had  happened.     This  singular  faot  merited 
confirmation.    I  introduced  a  second  female 
under  the  bell-glass  about  two  hours  after- 
wards, and  with  the  same  precautbas,  add- 
ing to  the  dry  earth  a  Hctle  water.     When 
she  perceived  that  she  stood  upon  moistened 
earth,  she  advanced  a  few  paces,  felt  the 
ground  with  her  aniennae,  and  took  up  a 
position  in  order  to  dispossess  herself  of  her 
win^.      Resting  on  her  belly  she  opened 
her  wings  in  a  disorderly  manner,  extended 
them  in  every  direction,  passed  her  legs  be- 
hind them,  and  pressed  them  closely  toward 
tlie  ground.     When  she  had  succeeded  in 
disembarrassing  herself  of  them,  I  observed 
her  walking  about  tranquilly  in  her  enclosure, 
and  begin  constructing  a  grotto  of  earth.     I 
still  possessed  another,  which  I  reserved  for 
the  following  morning,  and  being  oonfitted  to 
the  dry  sand,  she  bad  not  lost  her  wings. 


though  it  was  about  sixteen  nours  later  than 
the  two  former  ones.  She  appeared  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  had  not  apparently 
suffered  by  the  delay.  Scarcely  had  slie 
touched  the  ground,  than  she  hastened  to 
get  rid  of  her  wings  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  others  had  done.  In  fine,  I  repeated  the 
like  experiments  on  several  females  of  differ- 
ent species*  and  always  obtained  the  same 
result." 

These  observations  are  sanctioned  by  the 
experiments  of  other  naturalists,  who  wit- 
nessed the  same  appearances.  The  age  to 
which  female  ants  live  is  not  ascertained,  but 
it  is  conjectured,  from  the  analogies  furnish, 
ed  by  other  insects,  that  it  does  not  extend 
to  more  than  a  few  weeks  after  laying. 
When  the  females  are  disencumbered  of 
their  wings,  tliey  prepare  for  the  new  duties 
of  their  situation,  by  constructing  suitable 
chambers  in  the  first  piece  of  moist  earth 
which  they  find  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
The  females,  after  pairing,  are  usually  cap- 
tured by  the  working  ants,  and  conducted 
back  to  the  parent  ccManuinky,  and  some  are 
seized  by  straggling  parties  of  workers,  who 
commence  small  colonies  of  their  own.  If 
a  female,  after  pairing,  does  not  fall  in  with 
any  parties  of  workers,  she  forms  a  colony 
by  herself,  and  begins  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  future  insect  city  for  her  progeny.  Here 
she  deposits  her  eggs,  and,  when  hatched,  a 
few  workers  are  soon  reared  to  assist  in  the 
common  labours. 

Hubert  informs  us  that  the  eggs  of  ants 
are  of  different  sizes,  shades,  and  forms. 
The  smallest  are  white,  the  largest  transpa- 
rent. Pn  holding  them  to  the  light,  he  ob- 
served a  sort  of  white  oblong  doud.  Exa- 
mining more  closek,  he  perceived  the  egg 
breakf  and  the  grub  appear  in  its  place. 
Heat  being  essential  to  their  successful 
hatching,  the  eggs  are  carefully  placed  during 
the  day  near  the  surface  of  the  ant-hill,  but 
sheltered  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun 
to  prevent  a  too  rapid  evaporation  of  their 
moisture.  During  the  night,  or  in  cold 
weather,  the  eggs  are  so  disposed  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  heat  they  naturally 
possess.  The  temperature  of  the  ant-hills 
for  the  purpose  of  hatching  occupies  the  at- 
tention  of  the  female  ants  and  the  nufse  ants. 
When  they  are  hatched,  the  young  grubs 
are  treated  in  a  sinutar  manner  with  respect 
to  temperature.  They  are  fed  by  the  nurse 
ants,  when  any  of  them  are  in  the  colony, 
and  by  the  mother  when  she  is  alone,  by  a 
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liquid  disgorged  from  the  stomach.     They 
are  described  as  excessively  voracious. 

The  food  of  ants  consists  of  insects,  fruits, 
and  almost  every  thing  eaten  by  other  ani- 
mals, but  honey  is  the  favourite  among  all 
the  species.  They  often  attack  insects  alive, 
and  overpower  them  by  their  numbers,  when 
they  either  devour  their  victim  on  the  spot, 
or  drag  it  alive  into  their  nests ;  but  if  it  be 
too  bulky  for  that  purpose,  they  feed  upon 
it  to  satiety,  and  exert,  like  the  bee,  a  power 
of  disgorging  a  portion  which  they  impart  to 
their  companions  in  the  colony,  retaining  at 
pleasure,  it  is  supposed,  the  nutritious  juices 
unchanged  for  a  considerable  time.  They 
consume  with  astonishing  rapidity  the  car- 
case of  any  small  bird  or  quadruped  which 
happens  to  fall  in  their  way,  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  an  easy  method  of  obtaining 
natural  and  completely  anatomized  skeletons 
of  these  animals  is  to  place  their  dead  bodies 
near  a  populous  ant-hill.  They  multiply  to 
an  amazing  extent  in  tropical  climates,  and 
their  voracity  increases  with  their  numbers. 
Rats  and  mice  often  become  their  victims ; 
poultry  and  other  small  stock  are  sometimes 
preserved  with  great  difficulty;  they  have 
been  known  to  devour  a  sheep  in  one  night, 
leaving  it  a  complete  skeleton,  while  a  fowl  is 
merely  an  hour's  amusement :  and  a  French 
writer  informs  us  that  cows  have  been  known 
to  be  devoured  in  their  stalls  by  these  daring 
devastators. 

The  united  hosts  of  this  diminutive  insect 
have  even  become  formidable  to  man^  him- 
self. Smith,  in  his  **  Voyage  to  Guinea," 
relates,  that  when  he  was  at  Cape  Coast  the 
castle  was  attacked  by  legions  of  ants,  wfio 
were  preceded  by  thirty  or  forty  apparently 
acting  as  guides.  *<  It  was  daybreak,'*  he 
says,  **  before  the  van  had  gained  the  chapel 
where  some  of  the  black  boys  lay  on  the 
floor ;  perhaps  the  rear  was  then  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off.  It  was  my  custom  to  rise  at 
the  first  appearance  of  daylight,  in  order  to 
be  abroad  early  about  my  survey,  and  that 
morning  I  was  surprised  when  I  found  the 
black  ants  had  taken  possession  of  the 
chapel,  and  put  the  boys  in  an  uproar.  One 
of  them  soon  got  gunpowder,  and  laid  a 
train  all  along  the  path  of  the  ants  (who 
will  not  easily  be  put  out  of  their  road)  ;  he 
then  set  fire  to  it,  and  blew  them  all  up, 
being  several  thousands,  that  had  already  got 
into  the  chapel.  The  rest,  who  were  bring- 
ing up  the  rear,  having  smelt  what  was  done 
to  the  van,  turned,  and  marched  off  to  their 


own  homes."  This  writer  adds  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  habits  of  these  singular  in- 
sects. **  If  the  ants  have  not  a  language,  as 
many  people  believe  they  have,  they  certainly 
have  some  method  or  other  whereby  they 
easily  make  themselves  understood,  as  I  have 
often  experimented  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— When  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
straggling  ants  upon  the  hunt,  I  have  killed 
a  cockroach,  and  thrown  it  down  before 
them.  As  soon  as  they  have  found  what 
it  was,  they  have  sent  one  away  for  help, 
while  the  others  have  stayed  and  watched 
the  dead  body,  till  he  returned  at  the  head 
of  a  large  posse,  and  if  they  have  not  been 
able  to  carry  off  the  cockroach,  another  has 
been  detached  and  sent  away,  who  soon  re- 
turned with  a  fresh  reinforcement,  sufficient 
to  carry  away  their  prey." 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  in  the 
West  India  Islands  has  been  often  severelv 
checked  by  the  ravages  of  ants.  They 
do  not  eat  the  plant,  though  its  produce 
is  extremely  alluring  to  their  appetite,  but 
they  undermine  the  roots  to  establish  their 
nests,  where  they  can  be  protected  from 
heavy  rains  and  the  agitation  of  high  winds. 
Ripe  fruits  are  often  attacked  by  ants,  pro- 
bably for  the  sugar  contained  in  them,  and 
honey  and  sweetmeats  have  strong  attrac- 
tions. Ants  are  also  fond  of  the  lice  which 
infest  plants,  and  are  in  their  turn  the  fa- 
vourite food  of  birds  and  various  animals. 

Ants  swarm  in  every  region  of  the  globe, 
and  they  are  often  the  scourge  of  those 
countries  they  inhabit.  We  have  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  this  in  the  damage  occa- 
sioned by  them  in  the  sugar-plantations  of 
Granada,  about  1777,  where  their  ravages 
were  so  extensive,  that  it  was  resolved  to 
burn  down  the  whole  of  the  standing  crops 
of  canes,  to  destroy  the  millions  of  ants 
which  had  fixed  their  habitations  at  the 
roots.  These  were  to  be  replaced  by  new 
crops,  and  if  that  proved  ineffectual t  it  was 
resolved  to  abandon  the  culture  of  the  canes 
altogether.  After  sustaining  a  considerable 
loss,  and  in  vain  endeavouring  to  exter- 
minate the  legions  of  insects,  the  inhabitants 
were  fortunately  prevented  from  resorting 
to  the  final  remedy  by  very  heavy  rains, 
which  checked  the  ants  in  their  course  of 
destruction,  and  destroyed  great  numbers 
of  them.  The  ants  in  these  climates  are 
always  numerous,  but  on  this  occasion  they 
appeared  in  such  myriads  that  nothing  could 
resist  them.     The  country  in  many  places 
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was  covered  with  them ;  they  descended  the 
hills  in  countless  battalions*  and  filled  every 
avenue  leading  to  the  plantations.  Numbers 
of  domesticated  quadrupeds  perished ;  rats, 
mice,  and  reptiles  of  every  description,  fell 
an  easy  prey ;  and  even  the  birds,  which  they 
attacked  when  they  alighted,  were  so  harass- 
ed by  their  torments,  that  they  fell  to  the 
ground  in  agony,  and  were  speedily  de- 
voured* Streams  of  water  offered  no  inter- 
ruption to  their  progress ;  the  foremost  co- 
lumns rushed  boldly  in  to  certain  death,  and 
their  accumulated  insect  carcasses  at  length 
formed  au  embankment  which  divided  the 
stream,  and  by  this  mode  the  rest  passed  over 
in  safety.  Even  fire  was  in  vain  employed  on 
this  occasion ;  they  precipitated  themselves 
into  it,  extinguished  the  flames,  and  though 
myriads  perished,  the  rest  were  able  to  con- 
tiuue  their  march  unhurt.  The  appearance 
of  ants,  however,  in  less  formidable  bodies, 
is  esteemed  a  benefit  in  those  countries,  be- 
cause they  materially  assist  in  destroying 
snakes  and  other  venomous  reptiles,  when 
they  can  seize  them  by  surprise.  We  are 
told  of  a  species  in  Surinam  called  the  anU 
of  vuiiaiion^  as  they  appear  only  at  certain 
seasons,  and  after  a  considerable  interval. 
These  ants  receive  a  cheerful  welcome  from 
the  natives  ;  the  doors  are  opened  for  their 
reception ;  the  ants  enter,  traverse  every 
part  of  the  dwellings,  and  after  destroying 
the  rats,  mice,  cockatrices,  and  other  ver- 
min, take  their  departure. 

The  sting  of  the  ant  is  sharp  and  pain- 
ful, and  even  those  of  them  which  possess 
no  sting  are  capable  of  exciting  a  disagree- 
able puncture,  by  means  of  a  juice  which 
they  discharge  upon  the  skin  ;  but  the  pain 
is  easily  abated  by  an  application  of  oil  and 
honey.  Immense  flights  of  them  have  been 
seen  on  several  occasions,  rising  to  a  great 
height,  and  forming  high  columns  in  the  air. 
Notwithstanding  their  apparent  love  of  so- 
cial order,  and  the  unaccountable  bond  of 
union  which  renders  the  society  of  each  other 
indispensable,  scenes  of  ferocious  contention 
are  occasionally  exhibited  between  the  in- 
habitants of  neighbouring  ant-hills;  and 
these  diminutive  insects  exhibit  the  same 
passions  of  rivalry,  ambition,  and  revenge, 
which  unhappily  operate  among  beings  of  a 
higher  order.  Among  them,  as  among  other 
insects,  war  seems  to  be  one  of  the  wise  ar- 
fangements  of  Providence  which  tends  to 
check  their  otherwise  increasing  numbers* 
The  battles  which  take  place  between  rival 


colonies  of  ants  are  often  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale,  millions  of  combatants  engaging 
on  either  side  with  a  most  astonishing  fury 
and  resolution.  Their  weapons  are  their 
jaws,  which  are  capable  of  inflicting  a  deep 
wound.  Some  of  the  most  daring  and  cour- 
ageous of  the  species,  called  the  anutzon 
aniif  live  solely  by  attacking  and  conquering 
the  nests  of  the  weaker,  which  they  plunder 
of  their  eggs  and  grubs,  and  convey  them  to 
their  own  nests.  These  are  hatched  and 
reared  by  a  species  which  are  slaves  to  the 
amazon  ants,  and  which  had  been  them- 
selves  carried  off*  in  a  similar  manner  Cn  m 
their  parent  nest.  The  amazons  are  at- 
tended, fed,  and  nourished  by  the  ants  thry 
procure  in  this  remarkable  manner,  who 
take  as  much  care  of  their  off*spring  as  they 
do  of  their  own  species.  Complete  order 
is  preserved,  and  the  natural  instinct  of  hos- 
tility is  extinguished  by  the  slaves  being 
brought  up  with  their  oppressors.  A  society 
is  thus  formed  between  different  species  of 
insects  which  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race. 

Different  degrees  of  sagacity  belong  to  the 
various  tribes  of  ants.  Many  traits  in  the 
history  of  the  larger  kinds  are  scarcely  cre- 
dible, were  they  not  established  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  most  accurate  observers. 
Besides  their  skirmishes  during  foraging  ex- 
cursions, and  their  pitched  battles,  some 
tribes  of  ants,  which  are  partial  to  the  honey 
exuded  or  sweated  out  by  certain  insects,  con- 
vey many  of  these  insects  into  their  own  nests, 
and  lodge  them  near  the  provisions  on  which 
they  feed,  but  detain  them  as  prisoners,  and 
assign  to  them  distinct  apartments  in  the 
subterranean  recesses  of  their  dwellings.  As 
if  conscious  of  the  advantages  they  derive 
from  these  insects,  the  ants  collect  their  eggs, 
and  overlook  the  hatching  of  them  with  the 
same  care  they  bestow  on  the  eggs  of  their 
own  species.  The  captive  insects  live  in 
harmony  with  their  keepers,  who  invariably 
defend  their  prisoners  against  ants  belonging 
to  other  nests,  who  may  attempt  to  get  pos- 
session of  them.  They  are  also  occasionally 
lodged  by  the  ants  in  fortified  structures  at 
a  distance  from  the  nest,  in  situations  where 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  molested  by  in- 
vaders. 

Ants  have  numerous  enemies  among  quad- 
rupeds and  birds,  which  devour  large  pro- 
portions, and  some  feed  almost  entirely  on 
these  insects.  There  are  various  methods 
of  destroying  them,    such  as  by  pouring 
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boiling  water  into  their  nests,  which  is  addi- 
tionally efficacious  if  infused  with  soot,  to- 
bacco, or  lime,  and  kills  both  the  insects  and 
their  eggs  Arsenic,  mixed  with  sugar,  is  also 
fatal  to  them. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  habits  of  the 
ant,  which  Solomon  recommends  the  slug- 
gard to  consider.  In  their  history  we  per- 
ceive the  reason  of  the  advice.  They  are 
distinguished  for  their  unwearied  industry 
and  invincible  perseverance,  their  regulated 
labour,  the  alacrity  and  zeal  with  which  the 
overburdened  are  assisted,  their  care  in  ob- 
serving the  times  and  seasons,  the  judgment 
and  sagacity  they  exhibit  in  availing  them- 
selves of  favourable  circumstances,  and  the 
extraordinary  dwellings  which  even  such 
minute  creatures  can  construct  by  the  co- 
operation of  numbers  in  one  common  object. 
With  propriety,  therefore,  is  the  ant  selected 
by  Solomon  to  reprove  the  slothful  and  the 
idle  by  its  proceedings,  and  to  show  that  un- 
wearied industry  is  in  hourly  operation  among 
some  of  the  most  minute  insects  which  come 
under  human  observation. 

APES,  XropAtVn,  certain  animals  imported  by 
the  Hebrew- Phoenician  fleet  from  Ophir  for 
Solomon,  which  so  closely  approach  to  the 
human  form  in  structure,  that  they  have 
been  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  With  respect 
to  the  original  word  in  our  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  1  Kings  x.  22;  2  Chron.  ix.  21, 
it  is  as  indefinite  as  that  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered, and  there  is  no  possibility  of  deter- 
mining the  species.  Apes  are  mentioned 
with  peacocks  as  the  natives  of  the  country 
or  countries  caDed  Ophir,  but  they  were 
doubtless  not  the  only  curious  animals  col- 
lected for  Solomon,  and  they  appear  to  be 
chiefly  mentioned  as  the  most  remai^ble, 
or  as  the  rarest,  ever  seen  in  Palestine.  We 
are  led  to  infer,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
animals  are  introduced,  and  from  the  parti- 
culars transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  com- 
merce of  the  Hebrew  king,  that  he  had 
formed  a  noble  collection  of  animals,  many 
of  which  had  probably  never  before  been 
seen  in  Western  Asia.  Solomon  was  par- 
tial CO  the  study  of  Natural  History.  We 
are  told  that  **  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  unto  the  cy- 
press that  springeth  out  of  the  wall}  he  spake 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of 
flsrhes.*'  This  indicates  to  us  that  he  com* 
missioned  his  navigators  to  bring  home  liv- 
ing specimens  of  the  more  remarkaUe  foreign 


animals,  that  he  might  acquaint  himself  with 
their  peculiar  habits  by  actual  study  and  ob- 
servation ;  and  thus,  though  trade  was  the 
primary  object  of  this  navigation,  Solomon 
embraced  the  advantages  and  opportunities 
it  afforded  him  of  acquiring  a  mote  ample 
knowledge  of  God's  creation. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  expected  that  any 
thing  like  a  history  of  the  remarkable  animals 
called  apes,  monkeys,  or  baboons,  can  be 
attempted  in  the  narrow  limits  of  this  work. 
If  we  are  to  understand  the  term  mpn,  as 
rendered  in  the  Scriptures,  literaUy,  they  aie 
one  of  the  four,  or,  according  to  some  na- 
turalists, five  species  into  which  tbdr  numer- 
ous kindred  species  are  divided.  It  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  apes  that  they  have 
no  tails ;  their  visage  is  flat,  their  teeth,  hi^is, 
fingers,  toes,  and  nails,  resemble  those  of 
man,  and  they  walk  naturally  erect.  In  our 
language  we  commonly  define  an  ape  to  be  a 
monkey  wiihinU  a  tail,  and  a  haboon  a  monkey 
taith  a  thori  iail^  reserving  the  term  monkey 
for  those  species  which  have  very  httg  taiit. 
The  early  writers  of  our  own  country  appear 
to  have  used  these  three  words  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  apply  them  to  the  same  *nimfll«, 
yet  these  significations  are  now  exclusively 
adopted,  although  they  are  extremely  vague, 
and  do  not  express  the  peculiar  relations 
which  subsist  between  the  different  sections 
of  this  group  of  animals.  The  modern  de- 
finition of  ape,  therefore,  comprises  those 
animals  of  this  group  which  have  teeth  of 
the  same  number  and  form  as  in  man,  and 
which  possess  neither  tails  nor  cheek-pouches 
This  definition  excludes  certain  baboons  with- 
out tails  and  monkeys,  and  includes  cnmgty 
chimpanzees^  and  gU^ons.  These  are  indeed 
considered  by  some  learned  zoologista  as  in 
some  respects  distinct,  but  it  is  also  aigoed 
that  the  difference  is  too  slight  to  warrant 
their  separation.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
of  all  others  approach  nearest  in  resemblance 
to  the  human  frame,  and  their  most  essential 
difference  consists  in  a  peculiar  fomation  or 
structure  of  the  extremities,  which  ptevents 
them  from  walking  with  ease  on  a  level  sur- 
face, but  is  admirably  adapted  to  enable 
them  to  climb  trees  and  grasp  branches. 
When  the  animals  stand  erect  on  theb  hind 
legs  their  arms  are  so  long  that  they  can  almost 
touch  the  ground,  while  the  legs  are  scarcely 
one-third  of  the  endre  height.  Their  legs 
are  not  in  the  same  line  with  their  thighs, 
their  knees  are  turned  outwards,  and  their 
fyet  are  so  fashioned  at  the  ankle,  that  their 
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soles  turn  inwards,  and  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  This  construction  enables  the  apes 
to  grasp  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  witli 
greater  ease  than  if  their  legs  and  feet  were 
formed  like  those  of  man ;  they  thus  become 
inhabitants  of  the  woods,  which  they  never 
leave  unless  compelled,  because  in  woody 
regions  they  find  their  food,  and  are  secure 
from  their  assailants.  Their  fingers  and  toes 
are  also  long,  flexible,  and  deeply  separated 
from  each  other,  and  their  thumb  is  com- 
pletely opposable  to  the  four  fingers  as  well 
on  the  back  as  on  the  front.  The  hands  as 
well  as  the  feet  are  thus  equally  formed  for 
grasping  branches,  and  for  climbing  them 
with  ease,  rapidity,  and  nimbleness. 

BufTon  justly  observes  that  apes  are  not 
quadrupeds — ^they  maybe  calledfour-handed, 
not  four-footed  animals.  Their  habits  and  their 
dwellings  correspond  with  this  singular  me- 
dium in  their  structure.  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  like  quad- 
rupeds in  general,  nor  can  they  elevate  them- 
selves, like  the  bats,  into  the  air,  but  they 
choose  a  middle  courted  if  it  may  be  so  called 
—they  reside  in  forests,  and  they  move  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  with 
an  ease  and  a  velocity  which  closely  resemble 
actual  flight.  Vet,  when  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  proceed  any  distance  on  the  open 
ground,  their  pace  is  neither  upright,  like 
that  of  man,  nor  do  they  walk  upon  all- 
fours  like  the  lower  animals.  Their  long 
arms  serve  them  instead  of  crutches,  and 
their  pace  is  exactly  like  that  of  a  lame  man 
with  such  assistants.  In  their  native  forests 
they  can  turn  the  great  length  of  their  fore- 
arms to  the  utmost  advantage ;  they  are  en- 
abled to  act  on  the  principle  of  a  rope-dancer 
with  his  balancing- pole,  and  they  can  secure 
their  balance  in  the  most  precarious  foot- 
ing. Travellers  have  seen  apes  poised  at 
the  very  extremity  of  the  slender  branches 
of  the  bamboo,  waving  their  long  arms  from 
side  to  side,  and  exhibiting  the  most  grace- 
ful and  easy  motions. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  apes 
are  distinguished  by  the  want  of  a  tail.  A 
long  tail  would  seriously  embarrass  the  nearly 
erect  motion  of  the  ape,  and  the  length  of 
its  fore-arms  renders  it  unnecessary,  as 
these  adjust  the  proper  balance  of  the  body, 
which  is  what  the  tail  performs  In  com- 
mon monkeys.  The  ape  also  wants  cheek- 
pouches — cavities  or  sacks  In  the  cheeks, 
which  open  inside  the  mouth  between  the 
cheek  and  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  which  such 
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extra-provisions  are  deposited  as  the  ani- 
mal may  not  require  at  the  moment.  Only 
one  other  species  of  monkeys  of  the  Old 
World  resemble  apes  in  this  respect,  while 
they  are  sufficiently  distinguished -from  them 
by  their  long  tails.  Some  species  of  the  real 
ape  are  distinguished  by  the  buttocks,  on 
which  the  animals  sit  when  fatigued,  being 
naked,  or  without  hair.  The  teeth  of  apes, 
and  of  ail  other  monkeys  of  the  Old  World, 
are  the  same  in  number  as  those  in  man,  nor 
is  there  any  difference  in  form,. except  per- 
haps in  the  old  males,  and  especially  the  full 
grown  orang-outang,  whose  tusks  are  at  least 
as  large  as  those  of  the  lion,  and  are  most 
formidable  weapons.  In  other  respects,  the 
anatomical  internal  structure  of  apes  almost 
so  closely  resembles  the  human  frame,  that 
it  has  only  been  discovered  of  late  years  that 
the  dissections  of  Galen  were  not  performed 
on  the  human  .body,  but  on  the  Barbary 
ape. 

The  character  and  habits  of  apes  differ  in 
the  several  species.  As  far  as  it  has  been 
observed  in  the  animals  brought  to  Europe, 
they  appear  to  be  of  a  grave  and  gentle  dis- 
position, exhibiting  none  of  that  petulance 
and  mischievous  curiosity  peculiar  to  mon- 
keys, affectionate  to  those  who  treat  them 
kindly,  very  circumspect  and  intelligent,  and 
seldom  excited  to  violent  passion ;  but  they 
become  peevish  and  discontented  when  they 
are  annoyed,  crossed,  or  disappointed.  As  we 
know  little,  however,  of  these  animals  in  their 
native  adult  state,  it  is  conjectured  that 
their  gentleness  and  placidity  in  Europe  by 
no  means  characterize  them  in  their  own 
climates,  and  that  they  are  as  formidable 
and  mischievous  as  the  baboons.  They  do 
not  repose  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  mon- 
keys, but  stretch  themselves  like  human 
beings  on  their  sides,  and  support  their 
heads  by  their  hands,  or  otherwise  supply 
the  want  of  a  pillow. 

The  preceding  observations  are  strictly 
confined  to  apes,  and  contain  a  mere  out- 
line of  their  habits  and  structure,  as  it  would 
require  a  volume  to  enter  into  all  the  minute 
particulars  and  descriptions  of  the  several 
species,  or  of  the  group  of  animals  to  which 
they  belong.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
these  were  the  apes  brought  by  the  Hebrew. 
Phoenician  fleet  to  Solomon,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  term  is  merely  general,  and 
denotes  a  variety  of  all  the  species  of  this 
class  of  animals  then  known.  With  the 
species  of  America,  and  of  Australasia,  or 
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New  South  Wales,  the  ancients  were  of 
course  unacquainted;  and  though  the  precise 
situation  of  the  country  called  Ophir,  to 
which  Solomon  traded,  is  unknown,  or  at 
least  a  subject  of  conjecture,  there  is  no  dis- 
pute that  it  was  in  the  Old  World,  either  in 
Africa,  Eastern  Asia^  the  Indian  Ocean,  or 
the  countries  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
race  of  animals,  which  is  very  numerous,  is 
almost  confined  to  the  Torrid  Zone.  They 
abound  in  the  woods  of  Africa,  from  Sene- 
gal to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence 
to  Ethiopia;  and  a  species  is  found  beyond 
that  line  in  Barbary,  and  on  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar.  They  are  numerous  in  all  parts 
of  India  and  its  islands,  in  Cochin- China, 
the  south  of  China,  and  Japan,  and  one 
kind  is  met  in  some  parts  of  Arabia.  With 
all  these  regions  the  ancient  navigators  were 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  acquainted,  and 
many  varieties  of  them  would  be  procured 
for  Solomon,  but  the  species  and  the  specific 
objects  it  is  impossible  to  a:icertain  beyond 
mere  conjecture. 

APPLES,  a  well  known  and  delightful 
fruit,  of  which  there  are  varieties  of  kinds, 
and  which  require  here  no  particular  de- 
scription. The  word  (tappuach)  which  our 
translators  have  taken  for  the  apple-tree,  is 
represented  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  the  garden  of  Nature,  emitting  a  de- 
lightful fragrance,  and  yielding  excellent  fruit. 
In  the  Song  of  Songs  this  tree  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  the.  spouse,  ^  As  the  apple-tree 
among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  be^ 
loved  among  the  sons ;"  and  in  the  Prophecy 
of  Joel  the  apple-tree  is  specially  noticed 
among  the  trees  of  the  field  which  had  wi- 
thered, because  ''joy  is  withered  away  from 
the  sons  of  men."  This,  however,  conveys 
no  description  of  the  real  apple-tree  as  it  is 
found  in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries, which  is  very  scarce,  and  its  fruit  by 
no  means  good;  and  hence  some  learned 
writers  are  disposed  to  consider  the  Hebrew 
word  as  a  general  term  for  fruit.  But  the 
most  eminent  critics  agree  in  concluding  that 
the  citron — a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  its 
leaves  always  green,  perfuming  the  air  with 
a  beautiful  odour,  and  affording  a  deep  and 
refreshing  shade  to  the  inhabitants  of  sultry 
climes — is  here  indicated.  Josephus  tells  us 
that  citrons  were  so  plentiful  in  Judea,  that 
the  populace  at  one  of  the  festivals  pelted 
Alexander  Jannaeus  with  them.  The  suppo- 
sition that  the  citron  is  the  apple-tree  of  our 
version  is  strengthened  by  other  passages. 


In  the  Song  of  Songs  the  bride  again  says, 
**  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the  wiU 
derness  leaning  upon  her  beloved  ?  I  raised 
thee  up  under  the  apple-tree  (or  citron),  there 
thy  mother  brought  thee  forth.'*  In  tlie  same 
poem  the  bride  entreats  to  be  comforted 
with  apples,  or  citrons,  and  the  smell  of  the 
bridegroom's  nose  is  compared  to  that  of  ap- 
ples. All  these  passages  allude  with  greater 
propriety  to  citrons  than  to  apples,  common- 
ly so  called.  The  fruit  of  the  citron  is  often 
seen  in  the  hands  or  within  reach  of  the 
Oriental  ladies,  and  is  used  in. the  same  way 
as  a  scent- bottle  is  in  this  country.  The 
tree  grows  to  a  large  size;  its  snow-white 
blossoms  and  its  golden  fruit  may  be  observed 
at  the  same  time  in  due  season  upon  it,  and  its 
foliage  is  studded  with  minute  glands  which 
are  the  receptacles  of  the  odoriferous  juices 
to  which  the  tree  owes  its  fragrance. 

Solomon  compares  "  a  word  fitly  spoken"* 
to  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 
Some  understand  the  apples  of  gold  to  indi- 
cate fruits  of  a  golden  colour,  such  as  citrons 
and  oranges,  and  render  the  passage,  applet 
of  gold  in  baskeU  of  silver^  or  in  badeett  of  tiU 
vt  r  work,  or  apples  of  gold  in  a  net-work  of 
silver.  Others  argue  that  the  apples  of  gold 
mean  figures  of  the  fruit  in  the  metal,  and  in- 
terpret the  passage,  apples  of  gold  enchased  i» 
silver ^  or  among  figures  of  silver » 

ARCTURUS,in  Astronomy,  signifies  pro- 
perly The  Beak's  Tail,  and  denotes  a  star 
behind  the  Great  Bears  Tail,  In  the  Book 
of  Job  we  read  of  "  Arcturus  with  bis  sons" 
(xxxviii.  32).  The  word  here  translated 
Arcturus  is  msh,  and  in  another  passage  axh 
(ix.  9),  the  etymology  of  which  is  very  un- 
certain. There  are  two  opinions  respecting 
its  exact  meanings  the  one  that  it  is  Arctu- 
rus, the  principal  star  in  the  constellation 
Bootes ;  the  other  that  it  is  the  constellation 
Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear.  Niebuhr 
informs  us  that  the  Arabs  have  no  names  iii 
their  language  related  to  those  Hebrew  names 
which  occur  in  the  Book  of  Job  (ix.  9),  yet 
some  of  them  call  the  Great  Bear  Ash^  Nash, 
or  Benai  Nash  ;  and  from  a  conversation  he 
held  with  a  Jewish  astrologer  at  Bagdad,  he 
is  of  opinion  thatmA  signifies  the  Great  Bear. 
Aben  Ezra,  in  his  Commentary  on  Job,  is 
also  of  this  opinion.  He  says  that  Msh  is  a 
Northern  constellation  composed  of  seven 
stars — that "  the  number  of  the  constellations 
is  twenty-one" — and  that  "  aish  and  her  sons 
are  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear." 

ARM,  in  Anatomy,  is  that  part  of  the 
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human  body  which  extends  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  elbow.  It  is  frequently  used  in  a  me- 
taphorical sense  in  the  Scriptures,  denoting 
any  striking  manifestation  of  Divine  power, 
or  as  affording  strength,  protection,  and  com- 
plete victory  to  the  righteous,  and  utter 
disgrace,  misery,  and  discomfiture  to  the 
wicked. 

ASHES,  the  remains  of  any  thing  burnt, 
whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  of  mineral  bodies.  Among 
the  Jews  and  other  ancient  Oriental  nations, 
to  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  or  to  be 
among  ashes,  was  an  external  sign  of  great 
grief  under  misfortune,  or  of  self-affliction  for 
sin.  It  was  adopted  by  Job,  and  by  the  king 
of  Nineveh  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah.  There 
was  a  sort  of  liquid  made  with  the  ashet  of 
the  heifer  which  was  sacrificed  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation.  These  ashes  were  distri- 
buted to  the  people,  and  used  by  sprinkling 
to  purify  those  who  had  touched  dead  bodies, 
or  had  been  present  at  funerals.  The  an- 
cient Persians  sometimes  executed  crimi- 
nals by  stifling  them  in  ashes.  In  the  Apos- 
tolic and  Primitive  times  the  Christians 
sprinkled  themselves  with  ashes  on  the  first 
day  of  the  solemn  season  of  Lent,  and  hence 
the  name  Ath-  Wednesday. 

ASP,  petken,  a  serpent,  the  bile  of  which 
is  of  such  rapid  operation  that  it  causes 
death  almost  the  instant  it  penetrates,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  remedy.  The  sight 
becomes  dim  immediately  after  the  bite,  a 
swelling  takes  place,  and  a  pain  is  felt  in  the 
stomach,  followed  by  stupor,  convulsions, 
and  death.  The  Roman  naturalist  Pliny 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  celebrated 
serpent : — **  The  neck  of  the  asp  is  capable 
of  distention,  and  the  only  remedy  against  its 
bite  is  the  immediate  amputation  of  the 
woimded  part.  This  animal,  likewise  so 
much  to  be  dreaded,  has  a  sentiment,  or  ra- 
ther a  kind  of  affection,  truly  wonderful.  It 
never  lives  alone,  the  male  and  female  being 
constantly  found  together,  and  if  one  happens 
to  be  killed,  the  other  seeks  with  the  utmost 
fury  to  revenge  its  death.  It  knows  and  se- 
lects the  destroyer  from  among  crowds ;  it 
follows  him  to  great  distances,  surmounts 
every  obstacle,  and  can  only  be  deprived  of 
its  revenge  by  the  most  speedy  flight,  or  the 
intervention  of  some  rapid  river.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  Nature  has  been  more 
prodigal  of  evils  or  of  remedies.  For  in- 
stance, she  has  bestowed  upon  this  reptile, 
so  terrible  from  the  deadly  effects  of  its 


pois9n,  a  vision  so  indifferent,  its  eyes  being 
placed  on  the  sides  of  its  head,  that  it  cannot 
look  straight '  before  it,  and  it  is  frequently 
trodden  under  foot  before  it  is  aware  of  its 
danger." 

The  ancient  writers  mention  this  reptile 
in  such  an  indefinite  and  vague  manner,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  its  species  with 
precision.  In  name  and  description,  the 
snake  which  seems  to  agree  with  the  Hebrew 
term  is  the  aspic  of  profane  antiquity,  and 
the  batan  of  the  Arabs.  It  measures  about 
a  foot  in  length,  and  about  two  inches  in 
circumference;  in  colour  it  is  black  and 
white.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  instrument  of 
death  which  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  is 
said  to  have  selected  to  terminate  her  exist- 
ence. Some  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  asp  really  deaf,  which  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  its  kind,  and  that  it  is  mention- 
ed in  the  58th  Psalm.  Others  think  that 
the  asp  only  becomes  deaf  when  it  is  old ; 
others,  again,  assert  that  it  hears  as  well  as 
other  serpents,  but  that,  when  any  one  at- 
tempts to  charm  it,  it  shuts  its  ears  by  apply- 
ing the  one  close  to  the  earth,  and  stopping 
the  other  with  its  tail.  A  Swedish  naturalist, 
who  has  written  on  the  animals  of  Eg^'pt, 
informs  us  that  at  Grand  Cairo  the  jugglers 
have  the  art  of  taming  the  Egyptian  asp  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  India  tame  the 
cobra  capello,  and  teaching  it  to  dance  for 
the  amusement  of  the  populace ;  but  they 
take  care  to  deprive  it  of  its  poisonous  fangs, 
Hhough  even  then  they  avoid  its  bite  when 
irritated. 

As  the  charming  of  serpents  is  fully  consi- 
dered in  another  place  (see  Serpent),  the 
following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Egyptian  jugglers  overcome  the  asp  is 
inserted  here  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  It 
is  taken  from  Mr  Lane's  **  Account  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyp- 
tians, written  in  Egypt  during  the  years  1833- 
34-35." — "  The  charmer  professes  to  dis- 
cover, without  ocular  perception,  but  perhaps 
he  does  so  by  a  peculiar  smell,  whether  there 
be  any  serpents  in  a  house,  and  if  there  be, 
to  attract  them  to  him,  as  the  fowler,  by  the 
fascination  of  his  voice,  allures  the  bird  into 
his  snare.  As  the  serpent  seeks  the  darkest 
place  in  which  to  hide  himself,  the  charmer 
has  in  most  cases  to  exercise  his  skill  in  an 
obscure  chamber,  where  he  might  easily  take 
a  serpent  from  his  bosom,  bring  it  to  the 
people  without  the  door,  and  affirm  that 
he  had  found  it  within,  for  no  one  would 
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venture  to  enter  with  him  after  having  been 
assured  of  the  presence  of  one  of  these*rep- 
tiles  within ;  but  he  is  often  required  to 
perform  in  the  full  liglit  of  day,  surrounded 
by  spectators,  and  incredulous  persons  have 
searched  him  beforehand,  and  even  stripped 
him  naked,  yet  his  success  has  been  com- 
plete. He  assumes  an  air  of  mystery,  strikes 
the  walls  with  a  short  palm-stick,  whistles, 
makes  a  chuckling  noise  with  his  tongue, 
spits  upon  the  ground,  and  generally  says, 
*  I  adjure  thee  by  God,  if  ye  be  above,  or  if 
ye  be  below,  that  ye  come  forth :  I  adjure 
you  by  the  most  Great  Name,  if  ye  be  obe- 
dient, come  forth,  and,  if  ye  be  disobedient, 
die,  die,  die  V  The  serpent  is  generally  dis- 
lodged by  his  shock  from  a  fissure  in  the 
wall,  or  drops  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 
I  have  often  heard  it  asserted  that  the  ser- 
pent charmer,  before  he  enters  a  house  in 
which  he  is  to  try  his  skill,  always  employs 
a  servant  of  the  house  to  introduce  one  or 
more  serpents ;  but  I  have  known  instances 
in  which  this  could  not  be  the  case,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  charmers  are 
generally  acquainted  with  some  real  physical 
means  of  discovering  the  presence  of  serpents 
without  seeing  them,  and  of  attracting  them 
from  their  lurking  places.  It  is,  however,  a 
fact  well  ascertained,  that  the  most  expert  of 
them  do  not  venture  to  carry  serpents  of  a 
venomous  nature  about  their  persons  until 
they  have  extracted  the  poisonous  teeth. 
Many  of  them  carry  scorpions  also  within 
the  cap,  and  next  the  shaven  head,  but^ 
doubtless  first  deprive  them  of  the  power  to 
injure,  by  perhaps  merely  blunting  the  sting." 

The  habit  which  the  Egyptian  asp  has  of 
erecting  itself  when  approached  induced  the 
ancient  Egyptians  to  believe  that  it  guarded 
the  places  which  it  inhabited.  It  was  con- 
sequently one  of  their  sacred  animals,  and 
its  figure  occurs  continually  in  the  hierogly- 
phic and  other  sculptures  of  the  country. 
They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  divinity, 
whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  world, 
and  it  is  often  found  on  their  temples  sculp- 
tured on  each  side  of  a  globe. 

ASS,  a  well-known  and  useful  domestic 
animal,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  great  value  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries. Among  the  flocks  of  the  pastoral 
Patriarchs,  "  he-asses  and  she-asses,"  in 
Hebrew  chamor  and  athon,  are  particularly 
enumerated,  and  there  is  every  evidence  to 
justify  the  supposition  that  the  herds  of  asses 
in   those  times  offered  specimens  of  size. 


strength,  and  agility,  far  superior  to  any  ever 
seen  at  the  present  day.  This  animal,  de- 
generated in  Europe  by  neglect  and  ill  usage, 
his  good  qualities  frequently  under-valued, 
humble,  patient,  contented  with  the  coarse 
and  scanty  fare  which  other  cattle  neglect, 
and  often  the  very  picture  of  forlorn  dejec- 
tion caused  by  bad  food  and  harsh  treat- 
ment, is  very  di£Perent  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
other  Eastern  countries,  from  what  he  is 
with  us.  In  those  countries,  instead  of 
being  neglected,  despised,  half-starved,  and 
oflen  treated  with  the  most  disgraceful 
cruelt}',  the  greatest  care  has  been  always 
observed  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crossing 
the  finest  specimens ;  the  pedigrees  of  the 
different  races  are  carefully  recorded,  and 
his  size,  strength,  and  symmetry  particularly 
remarkable.  Buffon  has  well  observed  that 
the  ass  in  Western  Europe,  proverbial  for 
his  unhappy  situation,  and  for  wanton  in- 
juries inflicted  by  persons  whose  nature  ap- 
pears by  their  conduct  to  be  vastly  inferior  to 
his,  is  neglected  and  despised  because  we 
possess  a  nobler  and  more  powerful  animal 
in  the  horse ;  but  in  the  East  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  him  renders  him  equal  to  his 
proud,  fiery,  and  impetuous  rival  for  most 
purposes,  and  in  some  respects  his  superior. 
**  The  asses  of  Arabia,"  says  Chardin,  *'  are 
perhaps  the  most  handsome  animals  iu  the 
world  ;  their  coat  is  smooth  and  clean ;  they 
carry  the  head  elevated,  and  have  fine  and 
well-formed  legs,  which  they  throw  out 
gracefully  in  walking  or  galloping.  They 
are  used  only  for  the  saddle,  and  are  import- 
ed in  vast  numbers  into  Persia,  where  they 
are  frequently  sold  for  four  hundred  livres 
and  being  taught  a  kind  of  easy  ambling  pace, 
are  richly  caparisoned,  and  used  only  by  the 
rich  and  luxurious  nobles."  Niebuhr  sap, 
in  reference  to  Egypt,  **  Christians  cannot 
indeed  repine  at  being  forbidden  to  ride  on 
horseback  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  for  the 
asses  are  there  very  handsome,  and  are  used 
for  riding  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Maho- 
metans, and  by  the  most  distinguished  women 
of  the  country."  Mr  Buckingham  tells  us 
that  **  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad  is 
its  race  of  white  asses,  which,  as  at  Cairo, 
are  saddled  and  bridled  for  the  convenience 
of  passengers  from  one  part  of  the  town  to 
another,  wheeled  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion being  unknown.  These  are  equally  as 
large  and  spirited  as  the  Egyptian  ass,  and 
have  as  easy  and  speedy  a  pace.  They  are 
frequently  spotted  over  with  colours^  and 
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otherwise  fantastically  marked  with  red 
stains  of  the  hannah  pbnf,  in  a  manner  that 
would  fit  them  for  any  of  those  grotesque 
pantomimes  in  wViicii  the  English  clown 
Grimaldi  di.vlini^uished  himself,  but  which 
species  of  ornament  seems  ilUadapted  to  the 
gincral  gravity  of  a  Moslem  city/' — **  It  was 
with  difficulty/'  says  Adanson,  speaking  of 
the  asses  of  Senegal,  *•  that  I  could  recog- 
nise'this  animal,  so  different  did  it  appear 
from  those  in  Europe ;  the  hair  was  of  a 
fine  bright  mouse  colour ;  and  the  black  li$^t 
that  crosses  the  back  and  shoulders  had  a 
good  effect.  These  were  the  asses  brought 
by  the  Moors  from  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try/* 

These  testimonies,  which  might  easily  be 
multiplied,  prove  that  the  ass,  in  those  Ori- 
ental countries  where  it  is  properly  attended 
and  treated,  is  a  different  animal  from  the  •un- 
happy and  degraded  race  which  we  see  in  our 
streets.  It  is  used  by  the  highest  classes  of 
society  for  the  purpose  of  riding,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  shows  the  absurdity 
of  that  ridicule  which  has  been  attempted 
by  certain  writers,  in  their  observations  re- 
specting our  S'\viour*8  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem  riding  on  an  ass.  •*  Asses/' says  Mr 
Lane,  ^*  are  most  generally  used  for  riding 
in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  and  there  are  many 
for  hire  ;  their  usual  pace  is  an  easy  amble. 
The  ass  is  furnished  with  a  stuffed  saddle, 
the  forepart  of  which  is  covered  with  red 
leather;  and  the  seat  most  commonly  with 
a  kind  of  sofl  woollen  lace,  similar  to  our 
coach  lace,  of  red,  yellow,  and  other  colours,. 
The  stirru|)-cups  are  in  every  case  very  short. 
The  horseman  is  preceded  by  a  servant,  or 
by  two  servants,  to  clear  the  way,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  a  servant  generally  runs 
beside  or  behind  the  ass,  or  sometimes  be- 
fore,  calling  out  to  the  passengers  to  move 
out  of  the  way  to  the  right  or  left,  or  to  take 
care  of  their  faces,  sides,  feet,  or  backs. 
When  the  women  of  the  higher  or  middle 
classes  go  out  to  pay  a  visit,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  they  generally  ride  upon  asses. 
They  sit  astride,  upon  a  very  high  and  broad 
saddle  which  is  covered  with  a  small  carpet, 
and  they  are  attended  by  a  man  on  one  or 
on  each  side.  Generally  all  the  women  of  a 
harem  ride  out  together,  one  behind  another. 
Mounted  as  above  described,  they  present  a 
very  singular  appearance.  Being  raised  so 
high  above  the  back  of  the  homar  alee,  or  the 
high  Qii  (for  so  the  animal  which  they  ride, 
furnished  with  the  high  saddle,  is  commonly 


called),  they  seem  very  insecurely  seated,  but 
I  believe  this  is  not  really  the  case;  the  ass 
is  well  girthed  and. sure-footed,  and  proceeds 
with  a  slow  ambling  ^pace,  and  very  easy 
motion.  The  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  as 
well  as  Jthose  of  the  middling  classes,  ride 
asses  thus  equipped ;  they  are  seldom  seen 
upon  mules  or  horses." 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  ass  was 
a  common  domestic  animal  among  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia  some  ages  before  the  horse 
was  reduced  to  subjection.  The  earliest  no- 
tice of  any  kind  of  cattle  after  the  great  De- 
luge is  on  the  occasion  of  Abraham's  visit  to 
Egypt,  where  **  Pharaoh  entreated  him  well 
for  Sarah's  sake,  and  he  had.sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  he-asset,  and  maid-servants,  And  she-asses, 
and  camels."  No  allusion  is  made  to  the 
horse ;  and  if  the  Egyptians -had  possessed  it 
ini  those  remote  times  in  a  domestic  state,  it 
is  not  likely  that  Pharaoh  would  have  ne* 
glected  to  include  that  noble  and  useful  ani- 
mal among  the  gifts  he  conferred  upon  the 
Patriarch;  and  Moses,  who  was  not  only  an 
Egyptian  by  birth,  but  familiurly  acquainted 
with  that  country,  would  not  have  omitted 
to  mention  the  horse,  especially  as  he  is  most 
minute  in  other  particulars.  It  is  obvious, 
tberefore,  that  the  horse  was  not  known  in 
Egypt  as  a  domestic  animal  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  But  it  also  appears — from  the 
enumeration  of  Abimelech's  presents  to  Abra- 
ham, from  the  catalogue  of  Abraham's  pro- 
perty on  the  marriage  of  his  son  Isaac,  from 
the  detail  of  Jacob's  riches,  his  present  to 
his  brother  Esau,  and  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  city  of  Shechem — that  the  horse  wa9> un- 
known even  to  the  Syrian  nations  as  a  domes- 
tic animal  some  ages  after  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, while  on  all  these  occasions  the  ass  is 
invariably  men! iuned  among  the  other  domes- 
tic  cattle  which  constituted  the  wealth  of  the 
Hebrew  Patriarchs. 

It  thus  appears  tbat  the  ass  was  domcsti- 
cated  in  the  East  \ong  before  it  was  intro- 
duced among  the  people  of  Western  Europe. 
Aristotle  informs  us  that  in  his  time  there 
were  no  asses  in  Ponius,  Scythia,  and  the 
country  of  the  Celts,  namelv,  modern  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  this  animal  was  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  England  even  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  ls*said  that  neither 
asses  nor  horses  were  found  in  America, 
although  the  climate  of  South  America  in 
particular  is  perfectly  adapted  for  them. 
They  were  introduced  into  the  New  World 
by  the  Spaniards,  where  they  have  greatly 
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multiplied »  and  troops  of  them  are  found  at 
the  present  time  in  a  state  of -nature. 

The  ass  is  properly  a  mountain  •animal, 
and  his  long  sharp-rimmed  hoofs,  hollow  in 
the  centre,  enable  him  to  tread  with  security 
on  the  slippery  and  precipitous  sides  of  hills 
and  rocky  eminences.  On  the  contrary,  the 
hoof  of  the  horse  is  round,  and  nearly  flat 
underneath,  which  makes  him  efficient  and 
serviceable  only  in  level  countries ;  and  expe- 
rience has  amply  proved  that  he  is  altogether 
unfitted  for  crossing  rocky  and  steep  moun- 
tains. The  ingenuity  of  man  early  discover- 
ed.  these  different  qualities,  and,  assisted  by 
Nature,  provided  an  animal  which  combines 
the  .size  and  strength  of  the  horse  with  the 
patience,  intelligence,  and  sure-footedness  of 
the  ass.  This  animal  is  the  rmUe — a  cross 
between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  inheriting  the 
qualities  of  both  Its  parents — which  appears 
to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  animal  cannot 
continue  its  species,  yet,  if  we  are  to  credit 
some  authorities,  there  have  been,  instances 
of  its  propagation  in  Northern  Africa. 

There  are  different  races  of  asses,  as  of 
horses,  though  they  are  less  noticed,  because 
the  former  have  not  been  the  objects  of  the 
same  attention  as  the  latter.  Some  travel- 
lers inform  us  that  there  are  two  kinds  in 
Persia,  one  slow  and  heavy,  kept  for  burdens ; 
the  other,  like  horses  for  the  saddle,  which 
are 'quicker  in  their  motions;  they  are  har- 
nessed like  horses,  and  those  who  ride  them 
sit  nearer  the  buttocks  than  when  on  horse- 
back. Dr  Russel  informs  us,  in  his  **  History 
of  Aleppo,"  that  there  are  also  two  promi- 
nent kinds  in  Syria,  one  of  which  resemble 
those  common  in  this  country,  the  other  very 
large,  with  remarkably  long  ears,  but  both 
are  employed  for  the  bearing  of  burdens. 

The  ass  is  an  animal  so  well  known,  that 
any  minute  description  here  would  be  alto- 
gether superfluous.  As  it  respects  those  of 
Eastern  countries,  the  reader  can  easily  form 
an  idea  of  their  appearance  by  contrasting 
them  with  those  of  Western  Europe.  Let 
him  imagine  this  excellent  and  useful  animal, 
not  the  wretched,  ill-used,  half-starved,  and 
coarsely  fed  creature,  which  he  has  constant- 
ly seen  in  our  streets,  and  whose  stubborn- 
ness and  other  real  or  fanciful  peculiarities 
have  become  proverbial,  but  the  well  attend- 
ed, lively,  handsome,  and  docile  favourite  of 
the  Orientals,  and  the  diflerence  will  be  at 
once  perceptible.  With  us  the  ass  is  most 
absurdly  an  object  of  contenipt*  with  them  he 


is  respected,  and  his  value  appreciated.  With 
us  it  would  incur  ridicule  to  be  seen  mounted 
on  him  in  our  streets,  and  he  has  been  often 
used  as  an  animal  on  which  offenders  have 
been  mounted  who  were  to  be  humiliated 
and  degraded;  with  them  princes,  nobles, 
and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  and  blooming 
in  all  the  charms  of  Oriental  beauty,  select 
him  €LS  their  favourite  animal,  preferring  him 
to  the  horse  for  his  many  useful  qualities 
and  mild  disposition. 

An  animal  such  as  the  ass,  whose  excel- 
lencies and  defects  are  conspicuous,  has  often 
engaged  the  attention  of  writers  on  the  his- 
tory of  .animals.     Of  these  descriptions  none 
excel  the  eloquent  Buflbn  and  the  Abbe  La 
Pluche.     After  a  minute   comparison   be- 
tween the  horse  and  the  ass,  andendeavour- 
ing  to  prove 'them  distinct  species — a  fact 
which  cannot  well  be  doubted — Buffbn  thus 
proceeds:  "  The  ass  is  an  ass,  and  not  a 
horse  degenerated — a  horse  with  a  naked 
taiL     The  ass  is  neither  a  stranger,  an  in^ 
truder,  nor  a  bastard;  he  has,  like  other 
animals,  his  family,  his  species,  and.his  rank ; 
his  blood  is  pure  and  untainted;  and  although 
his  race  is  less  noble,  yet  it  is  equally  good 
and  ancient  with  that  of  the  horse.     Why, 
then,  is  there  so  much  contempt  for  an  ani- 
mal so  gopd,  so  patient,  so  steady,  and  so 
useful  ?  Why  do  men  despise  even  amongst 
animals  those  which  serve  them  best  and  at 
the  smallest  expense  ?  We  educate  the  horse, 
take  care   of,   instruct,   and  exercise   him, 
whilst  the  ass  is  abandoned  to  the  powers  of 
the  lowest  servant,  or  the  tricks  of  children, 
so  that,  instead  of  improving  he  must  lose 
by  his  education,  and  if  he  had  not  a  fund  of 
good  qualities  he  would  certainly  lose  them 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  is  treated.     He 
is  the  sport  of  the  rustics,  who  abuse  him, 
overload   him,  and   work   him   beyond  his 
strength.     We  do  not  consider  that  the  ass 
would  be  in  himself,  and  with  respect  to  us, 
the  most  beautiful,  the  best  formed,  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  animals,  if  there  were 
no  horses  in  the  world ;  he,  however,  holds 
the  second  instead  of  the  first  rank,  and  it  is 
from  that  only  he  appears  to  be  of  no  value. 
It  is  comparison  which  degrades  him.     We 
look  at  and  give  our  opinions  not  of  himself, 
but  comparatively  with  the  horse.     Wc  for- 
get that  he  is  an  ass — that  he  has  all  the 
qualities  of  his  nature,  all  the  gifts  attached 
to  his  species,  and  we  only  think  of  the 
figure  and  qualities  of  the  horse,  which  are 
wanting  in  him,  and  which  he  ought  not  to 
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possess.     When  young,  asses  are  sprightly, 
handsome,  llg!it,  and  even  graceful,  but  they 
soon  lose  those  qualities  either  from  age  or 
bad  treatment,  and  become  slow,  stubborn, 
and  headstrong.     The  ass  is  ardent  in  no- 
thing but  love,  or,  rather,  when  under  the 
influence  of  tliat  passion  he  is  so  furious  that 
nothing  can  restrain  him ;  and  as  he  loves  with 
a  kind  of  madness,  he  has  also  the  strongest 
attachment  to  his  progeny.     Pliny  assures 
us  that  the  mothei  will  go  through  fire  to 
recover  her  young.    The  ass  is  also  strongly 
attached  to  his  master,  notwithstanding  he 
is  usually  ill-treated  ;  he  will  scent  him  out 
at  a  distance,  and  distinguish  him  from  all 
other  men.     He  also  knows  the  places  where 
he  has  resided,  and  .the  ways  which  he  has 
frequented.    His  eyes  are  good,  and  his  smell 
is  acute.     His  ears  are  also  excellent,  which 
has  coDtiibuted  to  his  being  numbered  among 
timid  animals,  who,  it  is  pretended,  have  all 
long  ears,  and  the  hearing  extremely  delicate. 
When  be  is  overloaded,  he  shows  it  bv  low- 
ering  his  head  and  bending  his  ears ;  when 
greatly  abused>   he  opens   his   mouth,  and 
draws  back  his  lips  in  a  roost  disagreeable 
manner,  which  gives  him  an  air  of  derision 
and  scorn.     If  his  eyes  are  covered,  he  re- 
mains motionless,  and  when  he  is  laid  down, 
and  his  head  so  fixed  that  one  eye  rests  on 
t)ie  ground,   and   the  other  being  covered 
with  a  piece  of  wood,  he  will  remain  in  that 
situation   without  endeavouring-  to  get  up. 
He  walks,  trots,  and  gallops  like  a  horse,  but 
all  his  motions  are  smaller  and  much  slower. 
He  can  run.  however,  with  tolerable  swift, 
ness,  but  he  can  hold  it  only  for  a  small 
space,  and  wl^atever  pace  he  uses,  if  hard 
pressed,  he  is  soon  fatigued." 

"  I  confess,"  says  the  Abbe  La  Pluche, 
*'  that  the  ass  is  not  master  of  very  shining 
qualitief:,  but  then  he  enjoys  those  which  are 
very  solid.  If  we  resort  to  other  animals  for 
distinguished  services,  this  at  least  furnishes 
us  with  such  as  are  most  necessary.  His 
voice  is  not  altogether  melodious,  nor  his  air 
majestic,  nor  his  manners  very  lively,  but  then 
a  fine  voice  has  very  little  merit  with  people 
of  solidity.  With  him  the  want  of  a  noble 
air  hath  its  compensation  in  a  mild  and  mo- 
dest countenance,  and  instead  of  the  bolster- 
ous  and  irregular  qualities  of  the  horse,  which 
are  frequently  more  incommodious  than  agree- 
able, the  behaviour  of  the  ass  is  simple  and 
unaffected,  without  superciliousness  and  self- 
sufficiency.  He  marches  with  an  uniform 
pace,  and  though  he  is  not  extraordinary 


swift,  he  pursues  his  journey  for  a  long  time, 
and  without  intermission.     He  finishes  his 
work  in  silence,    serves  his  master  with  a 
steady  perseverance,  and  discovers  no  osten- 
tation in  his  proceedings — certainly  a  con- 
siderable   accomplishment    in   a  domestic. 
His  food  requires  no  preparation,  for  he  is 
contented  with  the  first  thistle  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  his  way.    He  does  not  pretend 
that  any  thing  is  due  to  him,  and  never  ap- 
pears squeamish  or  dissatisfied.;  he  thank- 
fully accepts  whatever  is  offered  to  him ;  he 
has  an  elegant  relish  for  the  best  things,  and 
very  civilly  contents  himself  with  the  coarsest. 
It  he  happens  to  be  forgotten,  or  is  fastened 
a  little  too  far  from  his  fodder,  he  entreats 
his  master,  in  the  most  pathetic  manner  he 
can  display,  to  be  so  good  as  to  supply  his 
necessities.     When  he  has  finished  his  ex- 
postulations, he  patiently  waits  the  arrival 
of  a  little  bran  or  a  few  withered  leaves,  and 
the  moment  he  despatches  his  meal  he  re« 
turns  to  his  business,  and  marches  on  with- 
out a  murmur.    His  occupations  have  a  tinge 
of  the  meanness  of  those  who  set  him  to 
work,  but  the  judgments  formed  both  of  the 
ass  and  his  master  are  equally  partial.    The 
employments  of  a  judge,  a  man  of  conse- 
quence, and  an  officer  of  the  revenue,  have 
an  important  air,  and  thus  habit  imposes  on 
the  spectators ;  on  the  contrary,  the  labour 
of  the  peasant  has  a  mean  and  contemptible 
appearance,  because  his  dress  is  poor,  and 
his  condition  despised.    But  we  really  make 
a  false  estimate  of  these  particulars.     It  is 
the  labour  of  the  peasant  which  is   most 
valuable,  and  alone  truly  necessary.   Judges 
and  advocates  are  in  some  measure  indis- 
pensable.  but  they  are  made  so  by  our  folly 
and  misbehaviour,  for  they  would   be   no 
longer  wanted  if  we  could  conduct  ourselves 
in  a  proper  manner.     On  the  other  hand, 
we  could  on  no  account,  and  in  no  season 
or  condition  of  life,  be  without  the  peasant 
and  the  artizan.     These  people  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  souls  and  sinews  of  the^com- 
munity,  and  the  support  of  our  life.     It  is 
from  them  we  are  constantly  deriving  some 
accommodations   for  our   wants,    and   our 
houses,  our  clothing,  our  furniture,  and  our 
sustenance,  rise  out  of  their  labour.     What 
would  become  of  two-thirds  of  all  mankind 
if  they  were  destitute  of  either  men  or  ani- 
mals to  convey  the  commodities  and  mate- 
rials they  employ  and  manufacture?     The 
ass  is  perpetually  at  their  service ;  he  car- 
ries fruit,  herbs,  coal,  wood,  bricks,  tiles, 
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lime,  and  straw.  The  most  abject  offices 
are  his  ordinary  lot,  and  it  is  a  singular  ad- 
vantage  to  this  multitude  of  workmen  as  well 
as  to  ourselves,  to  find  a  gentle,  strong,  and 
indefatigable  animal  who,  without  either  ex- 
pense or  pride,  replenishes  our  cities  and  vil- 
lages with  all  sorts  of  commodities.  A  short 
comparison  will  complete  the  illustration  of 
his  services,  and  in  some  measure  raise  them 
out  of  their  obscurity.  The  horse  very  much 
resembles  those  nations  fond  of  glitter  and 
hurry,  who  are  perpetually  singing,  and  danc- 
ing, and  extremely  studious  to  set  off  their 
exterior,  and  mix  gaiety  in  all  their  actions. 
They  are  admirable  in  some  distinguished 
and  decisive  occasions,  but  their  fire  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  romantic  enthusi- 
asm; they  fall  into  wild  transports;  they  ex- 
haust themselves,  and  lose  the  most  favour- 
able conjunctures  for  want  of  management 
and  moderation.  The  ass,  on  the  contrary, 
resembles  those  people  who  are  naturally 
heavy  and  pacific,  whose  understanding  and 
capacity  are  limited  to  husbandry  or  com- 
merce, and  who  proceed  in  the  same  track 
without  discomposure,  and  complete  with  a 
positive  air  whatever  they  have  once  under- 
taken." 

These  observations  apply  to  the  ordinary 
species  of  the  ass,  especially  as  he  is  found 
in  Western  Europe  in  his  present  neglected 
and  degraded  condition.  We  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Wild  Ass,  or  Para  in  the 
Hebrew,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  sacred 
writers,  who  represent  him  as  a  creature 
roaming  at  liberty,  in  the  desert  or  on  the 
mountains,  feeding  on  grass,  blowing  out  his 
breath  when  vexed,  and  of  such  swiftness  as 
to  outstrip  every  pursuer. 

The  wild  ass  of  the  East  is  doubtless  the 
parent  stock  to  which  we  owe  the  useful 
domestic  animal,  which  seems  to  have  dege- 
nerated the  farther  it  has  been  removed  from 
the  parent  seat  in  Central  Asia.  Wild  asses 
were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  they 
always  attracted  the  notice  of  travellers  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  domesticated  ass  by  their  very  supe- 
rior grace  and  form  ;  they  are  taller,  and 
much  more  dignified ;  they  hold  their  heads 
higher,  and  their  legs  are  more  elegantly 
shaped.  Even  the  head  of  the  wild  ass, 
though  large,  like  that  of  the  common  ass,  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  has  a  finer  appear- 
ance from  the  forehead  being  more  arched, 
and  the  neck  is  longer,  and  has  a  more  grace- 
ful bend.     It  has  a  short  mane  of  dark  and 


woolly  hair,  and  a  stripe  of  dark  bushy  hair 
also  runs  along  the  ridge  uf  the  back  from 
the  mane  to  the  tail.     The  hair  of  the  body 
is  generally  of  a  silver  grey,  inclining  to  a 
flaxen  colour  in  some  parts,  and  white  under 
the  belly  and  inside  of  the  thighs.     The  hair 
is  soft  and  silky,  and  is  greasy  to  the  touch. 
The  wild  ass  feeds  chiefly  on  the  bitter  plants 
of  the  desert,  and  is  said  to  prefer  the  saltest 
and  most  brackish  water  to  that  which  is 
fresh.     Their  swiftness  is  noticed  by  se- 
veral ancient  naturalists.    They  associate  io 
herds  under  a  leader,  but  sometimes  soli- 
tary individuals  are  found,  who  are  probably 
stragglers  from  the  main  body.     They  are 
most  usually  found  single,  or  a  few  together, 
in  countries  where  the  deserts  are  not  very 
extensive,  but  even  in  such  countries  they 
are  bv  no  means  common.     Wild  asses  are 
most  abundantly  found  in  the   deserts  of 
Tartary,  and  of  the  countries  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Indus,  especially  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  those  regions.     They  inhabited 
Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Ara- 
bia Deserta,  in  ancient  times,  from  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  course  of  ages  al- 
most entirely  expelled  or  extirpated.    An 
ancient  author  alleges  that  wild  asses  are 
found  in  Africa,  but  no  traveller  has  met 
them,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
are  confined  to  Asia.     The  Persians  and 
Tartars  hold  its  flesh  in  the  highest  esteem, 
and  hunt  the  wild  ass  in  preference  to  all 
other  descriptions  of  game.     An  author  as- 
sures us  that  he  saw  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
two  wild  asses  slain  in  one  day  by  the  Scbah 
of  Persia  and  his  court,  which  were  all  sent 
to  the  royal  kitchens  at  Ispahan.     The  no- 
tice of  Xenophon,  whose  description  refers 
to  the  same  desert  on  the  skirts  of  which  Job 
resided,  is  particularly  interesting  from  its 
connection  with  the  Scripture  intimations. 
After  narrating  the  march  of  the  younger 
Cyrus  through  Syria,  he  says,  ••  They  pro- 
ceeded through  Arabia  [properly,  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  desert  part  of  which,  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  often  considered  part  of 
Arabia  Deserta  by  the  ancients],  still  keep- 
ing the  Euphrates  on  their  right  hand.  This 
country  appeared  to  the  eye  a  complete  flat, 
and  as  smooth  as  the  sea.     Whatever  herb 
or  plant  grew  there  had  an  aromatic  scent, 
but  no  trees  whatever  appeared.     Of  wild 
creatures  the  most  numerous  were  teiidastes, 
with  plenty  of  ostriches,  besides  bustards 
and  roe-deer,  which  afforded  sport  to  our 
horsemen.     The  wild  ass,  however,  being 
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swifter  of  foot  than  our  horses,  would,  on 
gaining  ground  upon  them,  stand  still  and 
look  around,  and  when  their  pursuers  got 
nearly  up  to  them  they  would  start  off,  and 
repeat  the  same  trick,  so  that  there  remained 
to  the  hunters  no  other  method  of  taking 
them  but  by  dividing  themselves  into  dis- 
persed parties,  which  succeeded  each  other 
in  the  chase.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  asses 
taken  in  this  manner  was  found  to  be  like 
that  of  the  red  deer,  but  more  tender." 

These  observations  of  Xenophon  are  con- 
firmed by  Mr  Morier  in  his  "  Second  Journey 
through  Persia."  He  informs  us  that  his 
party  gave  chase  to  two  wild  asses,  which 
'*  had  so  much  the  speed  of  our  horses,  that 
when  they  had  got  at  some  distance  they 
stood  still  and  looked  behind  at  us,  snorting 
with  their  noses  in  the  air,  as  if  in  contempt 
of  our  endeavours  to  catch  them.  The  Per. 
sians  sometimes  succeed  in  killing  them,  but 
not  without  great  dexterity  and  knowledge 
of  their  haunts.  To  effect  this,  they  place 
relays  of  horsemen  and  dogs  upon  the  track 


which  they  are  known  to  pursue,  and  then 
hunt  them  towards  the  relays,  when  the  fresh ' 
dogs  and  horses  are  started  upon  the  half 
exhausted  animal."  These  remarks  illustrate 
two  passages  in  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
descriptive  of  the  wildness  and  love  of  liberty 
evinced  by  this  animal — *'  A  wild  ass,  used 
to  the  wilderness,  that  snuffeth  up  the 
wind  at  his  pleasure ;"  and  again,  when  their 
image  is  allied  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  parched 
desert,  '*  The  wild  asses  did  stand  in  the 
high  places ;  they  snuffed  up  the  wind  like 
dragons;  their  eyes  did  fail  because  there 
was  no  grass,"  Jer.  v.  24 ;  xiv.  6. 

The  Persians  take  the  wild  ass  alive  to 
improve  the  breed  of  tame  asses.  For  this 
purpose  they  sink  pits  of  a  convenient  size 
and  depth,  which  they  half  fill  with  plants, 
both  as  a  temptation  to  the  animal  and  to 
break  its  fall.  The  breeds  of  asses  in  greatest 
esteem  and  request  among  the  Eastern  na- 
tions are  those  produced  by  crossing  the 
tame  kind  with  those  reclaimed  from  the 
wildness  of  Nature. 


B 


BADGERS'-SKINSare  repeatedly  men- 
lioned  as  a  part  of  the  covering  of  the  taber- 
nacle. -The  word  iakath,  rendered  badger, 
has  caused  considerable  discussion.  Some 
take  it  to  indicate  a  preparation  of  leather, 
as  morocco,  while  the  ancient  versions  re- 
gard it  as  a  colour  of  leather  or  skins,  and 
point  out  crimson,  or  different  shades  of 
blue.  Some  of  the  Jewish  traditions  concur 
in  this  view,  but  the  Rabbins  insist  that  it  is 
the  name  of  an  animal,  though  they  greatly 
differ  about  the  species.  Gesenius  favours 
this  interpretation,  and  adds  that  several 
Hebrew  interpreters  understand  it  to  indi- 
cate the  weasel  or  martin.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  an  animal  is  meant,  as  we 
find  this  skin  also  employed  in  making  shoes 
or  coverings  for  the  feet,  Ezek.  xvi.  10.  In 
Arabic  the  word  signifies  the  dolphin,  with 
which  the  ancients  often  classed  the  seal, 
and  teal-skint  is  not  an  inaccurate  rendering 
of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs.  Seal- 
skins, on  account  of  their  durability,  are 
used  to  cover  trunks  and  boxes  to  defend 
them  from  the  weather.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  skin  of  the  seal  may  be  tanned  into 
as  good  leather  as  calf-skin,  and  is  said  to  be 


known  in  the  leather- trade  by  the  name  of 
dog-tkim 

There  is  certainly  considerable  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  what  the  badgers*.skins  really 
were;  as  rendered  in  our  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  several  passages  they  are 
enumerated  with  **  raras'-skins  dyed  red,  and 
shittim-wood,"  Exod.  xxv.  5;  xxvi.  14; 
XXXV.  7,  23.  It  appears  from  the  last  pas- 
sage referred  to  that  several  persons  among 
the  Israelites  had  these  iakath'tkint  or  hadg- 
eri-tkint  in  their  possession,  and  the  animal 
was  evidently  by  no  means  rare.  But  the 
badger  is  an  inhabitant  of  cold  countries,  not 
of  Arabia,  and  is  rare  even  where  it  breeds. 
Those  who  contend  that  the  animal  was  the 
seal,  which  could  be  easily  procured  by  the 
Israelites,  are  supported  by  the  testimonies 
of  several  travellers.  Thevenot  informs  us 
that  when  he  was  at  Tor,  a  port  on  the  Red 
Sea,  the  inhabitants  could  not  exhibit  any 
part  of  a  particular  fish  which  they  called  a 
tea-man,  but  he  aflerwards  procured  what 
he  calls  the  hand  of  one.  '*  This  fish,"  he 
says,  **  is  taken  in  the  Red  Sea,  about 
some  little  isles  close  to  Tor.  It  is  a  great 
strong  fish,  and  hath  nothing  extraordinary 
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but  two  hands,  which  are  indeed  like  the 
hands  of  a  man,  saving  that  the  fingers  are 
joined  tog(>ther  with  a  skin  like  the  foot  of  a 
goose,  but  the  skin  of  the  fish  is  like  the  skin 
of  a  wild  goat.  When  they  spy  the  fish  they 
strike  him  on  the  back  with  harping  irons, 
as  they  do  the  whales,  and  so  kill  him. 
They  use  the  skin  of  it  for  making  bucklers, 
which  are  musket  proof."  Niebulir  also 
observes,  "  A  merchant  of  Abushehr  called 
that  fish  lahaxh,  which  the  captains  of  Eng- 
lish vessels  called  porpoise^  and  the  Germans 
tea-dog  or  dolphin.  In  my  voyage  from 
Muscat  to  Abushehr  I  saw  a  prodigious 
quantity  together,  which  were  all  going  the 
same  way,  and  seemed  to  swim  with  great 
vehemence."  It  must  be  lefl  undetermined 
whether  this  is  a  species  of  seal,  as  nothing 
is  said  of  its  peculiar  habits  and  structure, 
but  it  may  be  the  iahath  of  the  Hebrews. 

BALM,  tieri^  is  the  celebrated  resin  ob- 
tained from  the  Balm  of  Gilead  tree,  which 
was  a  native  of  and  almost  peculiar  to  Judea. 
It  is  related  to  various  other  trees  famous  for 
the  fragrant  gums  which  they  yielded.  We 
are  told  that  a  small  piece^of  this  resin  filled 
a  large  space  with  its  perfume.  The 'balsam- 
tree  of  Gilead  is  about  fourteen  feet  high,  with 
diverging  branches  bearing  evergreen  leaves 
at  iheir  extremities.  The  fruit  is  a  kind  of 
berry,  of  an  egg  shape,  marked  with  four 
seams  and  two  cells.  An  author*  describes 
the  Balsam  of  Aaron  as  a  fine  oil  which 
emits  no  scent  or  smell,  and  is  very  proper 
for  preparing  odoriferous  ointments.  It  is 
obtained  from  a  tree  called  behen,  which 
grnwr  in  Mount  Sinai  and  Upper  Egypt, 
aim.  it  is  presumed,  in  certain  parts  of  Judea. 
Travellers  assert  that  it  is  the  perfume  with 
which  Aaron  was  wont  to  anomt  his  beard, 
and  hence  its  connection  with  his  name. 

The  Balm  of  Gilead  tree  has  so  dis- 
appeared from  the  country  in  which  it  an- 
ciently flourished,  that  not  one  is  now  to  be 
found.  It  was  earlv  an  article  of  merchan- 
dize,  and  was  esteemed  peculiarly  valuable 
The  merchants  who  carried  Joseph  into 
Egypt  were  on  their  journey  to  that  country 
"  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and 
balm,  and  myrrh,"  Gen.  xxxviii.  25 ;  and  it 
is  mentioned  as  part  of  the  present  which 
Jacob  sent  to  Joseph.  The  Prophet  Ezekiel 
informs  us  that  **  Judah  traded  iu  honey, 
oil,  and  balm**  (xxvii.  17),  as  the  most  pre- 
cious of  perfumed  oils.  It  does  not  occur  in 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  have  abounded  in  the  gardens 


of  En-gedi  planted  by  that   monarch.      It 
was  cultivated  in   great  perfection   in  the 
gardens  near  Jericho,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan.     Josephus  thus  speaks  of  the  Vale 
of  Jericho  from   actual   observation,   as   it 
appeared  in  his  time : — *<  Here  is  the  most 
fruitful  country  of  Judea,  which  bears  a  vasi 
number  of  palm  trees,  besides  the  balsam- 
tree,   whose  sprouts   they  cut   with  sharp 
stones,  and  at  the  incisions  they  gather  the 
juice,  which  drops  down  like  tears."     This 
statement   is   corroborated   by  the  ancient 
writers  who  have  alluded  to  Judea.     **  This 
tree,"  says  Pliny,  "  which  was  peculiar  to 
the  Vale  of  Jericho,  was  more  like  a  vine  than 
a  myrtle.     Vespasian  and  Titus  carried  each 
of  them  one  to  Rome  as  rarities,  and  Pom- 
pey  boasted  of  bearing  them  in  his  triumph. 
When   Alexander  the  Great  was  in  Juria 
(Judea),  a  spoonful  of  the  balsam  was  all  to 
be  collected  on  a  summer's  day,  and  in  the 
most  plentiful  year  the  great  royal  park  of 
these  trees  yielded  only  six  gallons,  and  the 
smaller  one  only  one  gallon :  it  was  conse- 
quently so  dear,  that  it  sold  for  dooble  its 
weight  in  gold."     He  elsewhere  says,  "  Of 
all  other  odours  whatever  balsam  is  prefer, 
red,  produced  in  no  other  part  but  in  the 
Land  of  Judea,  and  even  there  in  two  gar- 
dens only,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the 
king,  one  no  more  than  twenty  acres,  and 
the  other  still  smaller." 

Justin  makes  this  tree  and  its  produce  the 
source  of  the  national  wealth  of  the  Jew!i. 
In  the  estimate  of  the  revenues  derived  by 
Cleopatra  from   the  region  round  Jericho, 
which  had  been  given  to  her  by  Antony, 
and  which   Herod  afterwards  farmed  from 
her,  it  is  said  that  *'  this  country  bears  thai 
balsam  which  is  the  most  precious  drug  that 
is  there,  and  grows  there  only."    Josephus 
farther  informs  us,  in  his  account  of  the  visit 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  ••  They 
say  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  root  of  that 
balsam,  which  our  country  still  bears,  to  this 
woman's  gift."     There  is  no  doubt  that  ir 
was  transplanted   early  into  the   southern 
part  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  it  is  indigenous, 
and  the  first  successful  plantation  seems  to 
have  been  at  Petra,  but  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  Josephus,  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  Judea  was  first  indebted  to  Sheba,  or 
Saba,  wherever  we  may  fix  that  country,  for 
the  balsam,  as  we  have  the  positive  authority 
of  Moses  that  the  place  wiiere  it  was  produc- 
ed and.sold  to  merchants  was  Gilead  in  Judea, 
nearly  one  thousand  years  before  the  time  of 
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the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  it  was  not  a  native  of  Judea. 
••  We  are  still  to  observe,"  says  Bruce, 
"  that  even  when  it  had  been,  as  it  were, 
naturalized  in  Judea,  and  acquired  a  name 
in  that  country,  still  it  bore  evident  marks 
of  its  being  a  stranger  there ;  and  its  being 
confined  to  two  royal  gardens  alone  shows 
that  it  was  maintained  there  by  force  and 
culture,  and  was  by  no  means  a  native  of 
the  country  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Strabo, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  the  Jcing*s  palace 
and  garden  of  Jericho.  This  place,  being 
one  of  the  warmest  in  Judea,  indicates  these 
apprehensions  about  it.** 

Fragrant  essences  or  balsams,  especially 
that  of  Mecca,  are  still  used  by  the  Oriental 
women.  These  are  chiefly  the  productions 
of  Arabia. 

BARLEY,  a  well  known  grain,  readily 
distinguished  from  other  grain  by  its  pointed 
extremities,  and  by  the  rough  appearance  of 
its  outer  skin.  We  learn  from  the  most 
ancient  authors  that  it  formed  a  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  man  in  the  early  ages, 
and  continues  so  at  the  present  time  in  those 
countries  where  the  progress  of  agriculture 
and  the  increase  of  wealth  have  not  yet 
enabled  the  inhabitants  to  exchange  the 
coarser  barley  loaves  for  the  more  palateable 
wheaten  bread.  Of  all  the  cultivated  grains 
barley  is  that  which  comes  to  perfection  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  climates,  and  it  is 
consequently  found  over  the  greatest  extent 
of  the  habitable  world.  It  can  bear  the 
heat  and  drought  of  tropical  regions,  and  it 
ripens  in  the  short  summers  of  those  which 
verge  on  the  frigid  zone. 

In  countries  such  as  Egypt,  Barbary,  and 
the  south  of  Spain,  two  crops  may  be  reared 
the  same  year,  one  in  spring  from  seed  sown 
the  preceding  autumn,  and  one  in  autumn 
from  seed  sown  in  the  spring.  This  explains 
the  passage  in  Exodus,  when  the  effect  of 
the  hail  is  mentioned  which  desolated  Egypt 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to 
release  the  Israelites.  The  sacred  historian 
informs  us  that  '*  the  flax  and  the  barley 
were  smitten,  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear, 
and  the  flax  was  boiled ;  but  the  wheat  and 
the  rye  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not 
grown  up."  We  are  thus  enabled  to  &x  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  the  important 
transactions  in  Egypt  recorded  by  Moses 
took  place,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
this  exactly  agrees  with  the  state  of  the  crops 
•n  that  country  at  the  present  time.     Barley 


is  gathered  before  the  wheat,  and  as  wheat 
harvest  takes  place  in  May  in  Lower  Egypt, 
and  during  April  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  barley 
must  have  been  in  ear  in  February.  These 
facts  concur  in  denoting  the  season  as  in  or 
about  that  month,  for  we  find  that  the  month 
Abib,  which  corresponds  to  our  March,  was 
the  month  of  their  departure  from  Eg\'pt,  and 
it  was  accordingly  directed  to  be  the  first 
month  in  the  year  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  Palestine  barley  was  sown  in  autumn, 
and  reaped  in  the  spring  at  the  passover. 
This  grain  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  productions  of  the  Promised  Land. 
It  is  called  a  land  of  '*  wheat  and  barley,** 
and  the  grain  was  extensively  cultivated  by 
the  Hebrews.  Ruth  came  in  the  beginning 
of  barley-harvest  to  glean  in  the  fields  of 
Boaz,  namely,  in  the  spring,  and  these  fields 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem. 
The  wealthy  Hebrew  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  fair  and  devoted  Moabitess^ 
and  said  to  his  reapers,  **  Let  her  glean  even 
among  the  shearers,  and  reproach  her  not ; 
and  let  fall  some  of  the  handfuls  of  purpose 
for  her,  and  leave  them,  that  she  may  glean 
them,  and  rebuke  her  not.*'  The  Law  of 
Moses  directed  very  liberal  treatment  of  the 
poor  at  the  seasons  of  harvest,  and  ingather- 
ing of  the  crops.  The  corners  of  the  fields 
were  not  to  be  reaped,  the  owner  was  pro- 
hibited from  gleaning  his  own  field,  and  a 
sheaf  accidentally  left  behind  was  not  to  he 
taken  away,  but  left  to  the  poor.  The  pri- 
vilege of  gleaning  after  the  reapers,  namely, 
following  the  reapers  while  at  work,  was  oc- 
casionally conceded  to  the  poor,  not  as  a 
matter  of  right,  but  as  a  favour  granted  to 
particular  persons  whom  the  owner  of  the 
field  wished  to  befriend.  It  appears  that 
bariey  was  winnowed  by  the  Hebrews  in  the 
evenings  on  their  threshing-floors,  which 
was  probably  to  obtain  the  advantages  of 
the  breezes  which  rise  in  the  evening,  and 
continue  more  or  less  throughout  the  night. 
This  is  peculiarly  applicable  in  tliose  parts 
of  the  East  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  very 
powerful  and  oppressive  during  the  day. 

The  Rabbins  sometimes  designate  barley 
the  food  of  beasts,  because  the  Jews  fed 
their  cattle  with  it,  yet  they  frequently  used 
barley  bread,  and  David's  friends  brought 
him  barley  among  the  other  necessaries 
when  he  was  lurking  in  the  Desert.  Barley 
loaves  are  often  mentioned,  and  that  such 
loaves  were  used  as  foodeven  in  our  Saviour's 
time  we  learn  from  the  remarkable  miracles 
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he  wrought.  A  cake  ot  barley  bread  is 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Gideon,  judge  of 
Israel,  and  it  is  noticed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  imply  that  wheat  bread  had  already 
become  the  substantial  food  of  the  Hebrews, 
barley  having  become  limited  in  its  use  as 
the  food  of  cattle,  and  of  the  poorest  classes 
of  the  community.  Ideas  of  poverty  and 
degradation  became  associated  with  cakes  of 
barley,  and  we  find  among  the  Romans  that 
cohorts  and  individual  soldiers  who  miscon- 
ducted themselves  were,  among  other  punish- 
ments, allowed  only  barley  bread  instead  of 
wheat,  which  indicated  dishonour  and  in- 
significance. Nevertheless  it  was  always 
extensively  cultivated  by  the  Jews.  We 
find  Absalom  ordering  his  servants  to  set 
fire  to  a  field  of  barley  belonging  to  Joab. 
Solomon  sent  no  fewer  than  20,000  mea- 
sures of  barley  annually  to  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  as  one  of  the  recompences  for  the 
services  which  that  friendly  prince  rendered 
to  him ;  and  it  was  carefully  cultivated  by 
the  Ammonites,  who  paid  as  part  of  their 
tribute  to  Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  ten  thou- 
sand measures  of  it.  This  grain  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Prophets. 

BAT,  attelUph,  a  singular  creature  enu- 
merated among  the  unclean  animals  and 
birds  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  Lev.  xi.  19.  Its 
equivocal  properties  seem  to  exclude  it  from 
the  list  of  either  birds  or  beasts,  and  it  is 
extremely  well  described  in  another  passage. 
*•  Moreover,  the  bat,  and  every  creeping 
thing  ihatjlietk,  is  unclean  to  you ;  they  shall 
not  be  eaten,"  Deut.  xiv.  19.  Nevertheless 
bats  are  reckoned  delicate  eating  in  some 
parts  of  Southern  Asia,  where  there  are 
species  of  a  very  large  size  which  are  salted, 
t<nd  are  reputed  to  be  as  delicate  as  pullets. 
There  are  no  particularly  large  species  in 
Western  Asia  in  the  latitude  of  Palestine, 
and  perhaps  Moses  introduces  it  as  a  general 
name  for  ^11  bats.  The  most  common  in 
Syria  do  not  much  exceed  in  size  those  of 
this  country. 

The  body  of  the  bat  is  a  little  larger  than 
that  of  the  mouse,  which  it  resembles  in 
form.  It  is  furnished  with  wings  of  a 
leathery  membrane,  not  composed  of  fea^ 
thers,  which  it  expands  when  flying.  Some 
of  the  bats  of  Africa  and  Ethiopia  have  long 
tails,  like  those  of  mice,  which  extend  be- 
yond their  wings ;  some  have  four  ears, 
others  only  two.  It  does  not,  like  birds, 
lay  eggs,  but  produces  its  young  alive,  and 
suckles  them  like  four-footed  animals.  They 


are  fastened  to  its  teats,  and  when  the  fe- 
male is  obliged  to  leave  them,  in  order  to  go 
out  and  seek  food>  she  takes  them  from  her 
teats  and  hangs  them  up  against  the  wall, 
where  they  adhere  by  clinging.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  bat  never  becomes  tame,  bat 
White,  in  his  **  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,"  thus  describes  the  mode  of  feeding 
a  tame  bat : — '*  It  would  take  flies  out  of  a 
person's  hand;  if  you  gave  it  anything  to 
eat,  it  brought  its  wings  round  before  its 
mouth,  hovering  and  hiding  its  head  in  the 
manner  of  birds  of  prey  when  they  feed. 
The  adroitness  it  showed  in  shearing  off 
the  wings  of  flies,  which  were  always  reject- 
ed, was  worthy  of  observation,  and  pleased 
me  much.  Insects  seemed  to  be  most  ac- 
ceptable, although  it  did  not  refuse  raw  flesh 
when  offered,  so  that  the  notion  that  bats 
go  down  chimneys  and  gnaw  men's  bacon 
seems  an  improbable  story.  While  I  amused 
myself  with  this  wonderful  quadruped,  1  saw 
it  several  times  confute  the  vulgar  opiniou 
that  bats,  when  down  on  a  flat  surface,  can- 
not get  on  the  wing  again,  by  rising  with 
great  care  from  the  floor."  It  feeds  on  flies, 
insects,  and  fat  things,  such  as  candles,  oil, 
and  grease.  Cuvier  observes  of  one  specie.^ 
that  "  they  live  principally  on  fruit,  of 
which  they  destroy  a  good  deal,  but  they 
nevertheless  know  how  to  pursue  birds  and 
small  quadrupeds ;"  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  occasionally  prey  upon  the  large  in- 
sects peculiar  to  the  climate  they  inhabit. 
When  examined,  the  bat  is  found  to  be  a 
delicate  and  singular  creature  covered  with 
a  fine  fur  of  very  pale  yellow,  with  the  in- 
teguments forming  what  are  called  the  wings, 
which,  when  expanded,  are  ribbed  with 
bright  red  lines  of  the  bony  prolongations 
by  which  they  are  managed  and  supported. 
The  Hebrew  word  atlelleph,  or  bat,  de- 
notes a  flier  in  darkneu,  and  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  bats,  because  they  sleep  duringthe 
day,  and  only  become  active  and  leave  their 
retreats  when  night  approaches.  The  bat 
appears  only  at  night,  and  not  even  then 
unless  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  season 
warm.  It  builds  no  nests,  but  harbours  in 
caverns  and  deserted  dwellings,  and  it  swarms 
in  towns.  It  brings  forth  its  young  either 
in  caves,  dark  holes,  or  on  the  tops  and 
coverings  of  houses.  In  those  houses  where 
some  of  the  windows  are  left  without  glass, 
or  wiih  only  lattices,  for  the  sake  of  cool- 
ness, or  in  public  rooms  which  are  open  in 
front,  they  harbour  by  day  m  the  best  and 
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most  frequented  apartmenta,  several  of  them 
clinging  together  to  the  vaulted  or  flat  ceii- 
iiigs.  The  height  of  the  ceilings  and  the 
lightness  of  their  colour  prevent  them  from 
being  observed,  and  they  remain  clustered 
together  from  morning  to  night,  occasioning 
no  inconvenience  when  their  numbers  are 
inconsiderable,  nor  do  they  almost  move, 
except  occasionally  putting  out  their  heads, 
which  they  immediately  retract.  It  re- 
quires some  violence  to  disturb  them»  and 
if  one  or  two  of  them  be  detached  they 
remain  on  the  wing  and  return  to  their 
places ;  but  they  occasion  great  annoyance 
in  the  evening,  if  the  shutters  happen  to 
be  closed,  or  their  usual  means  of  egress 
prevented,  by  flying  about  the  apartment 
until  they  are  allowed  to  escape. 

Some  curious  experiments  have  been  made 
by  naturalists  to  ascertain  the  habits  of  this 
extraordinary  creature.  One  writer,  a  fo- 
reigner, informs  us — and  we  cannot  com- 
pliment his  humanity — that  he  extracted 
the  eyes  of  bats,  and  covered  the  empty 
sockets  with  leather,  yet  in  this  condition 
they  flew  round  his  room  avoiding  the  walls, 
and  out  of  the  door  without  touching  the 
door  case ;  they  also  avoided  all  obstacles 
with  equal  facility  even  when  the  whole 
head  was  covered  with  varnish.  These  ob- 
servations are  confirmed  by  a  German 
naturalist,  who  tells  us  that  **  in  their 
rapid  and  irregular  flight  amidst  various  sur- 
rounding bodies  they  never  fly  against  them, 
vet  it  does  not  seem  that  the  senses  of 
hearing,  seeing,  or  smelling,  serve  them  on 
these  occasions,  for  they  avoid  any  ob- 
stacles with  equal  certainty  when  the  ear, 
eye,  and  nose,  are  closed."  Carlisle,  how- 
ever, observed  that  the  British  long-eared 
bat  was  entirely  at  a  loss,  if,  when  blinded, 
its  ears  were  stopped,  for  in  that  condition 
it  struck  against  the  sides  of  the  rooms, 
and  seemed  to  be  quite  unaware  of  its  situa- 
tion. 

Every  reader  has  heard  of  the  celebrated 
vampire  hat,  which  is  found  in  the  Brazils, 
Madagascar,  and  other  countries,  and  said 
to  suck  the  blood  of  men  while  they  sleep. 
It  is  a  hideous-looking  animal,  and  proba- 
bly its  very  appearance  has  clothed  it  with 
superstitious  terrors.  Variojis  stones  of 
them  sucking  persons  when  asleep  are  to 
be  found  in  most  books  on  Natural  History, 
and  some  of  these  are  sufllicicntly  circum- 
stantial, and  apparently  authentic.  Cuvier 
says  that  this  *'  species  have  been  accused  of 


causing  men  and  beasts  to  perish  by  suck- 
ing  them,  but  it  contents  itself  with  mtdc- 
ing  very  small  wounds,  which  may  sometimes 
become  envenomed  by  the  climate."  Zoolo- 
gists  are  agreed  that  some  bats  suck  the 
blood  of  animals  as  well  as  the  juices  of 
succulent  fruits,  but  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  supposition  is  groundless, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  vam- 
pire superstition,  and  the  blood-sucking  qua- 
lities attributed  to  the  bat,  have  some  con- 
nection with  each  other.  The  habits  of  an 
animal  which  is  any  thing  but  attractive, 
are  always  liable  to  be  blended  with  fable. 

BAY- TREE,  or  a  green  tree  that  grouelh 
in  his  own  toil,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  mar- 
ginal reading,  occurs  only  in  the  37th  Psalm. 
Many  of  the  Rabbins,  foHowed  by  a  number 
of  commentators,  adopt  this  reading  literally, 
as  denoting  an  indigenous  tree  growing  in 
luxuriance  in  its  own  native  and  congenial 
soil ;  but  some  of  the  ancient  versions,  fol- 
lowed by  other  commentators,  allege  that 
the  cedar  is  indicated.  Others,  again,  think 
that  the  laurel  is  intended. 

BDELLIUM,  a  jasper  or  other  preciouij 
stone  which  Moses  mentions  as  abounding 
intheLand  of  Havilah,  Gen.  ii.  12;  ai.d  \^e 
are  also  informed  that  the  manna  of  the  Is- 
raelites resembled  it  in  colour,  Numb.  xi.  7. 
The  bdellium,  once  famous  for  its  medical 
virtues,  is  a  kind  of  gum  resin,  but  the  tree 
from  which  it  is  gathered  is  not  ascertained 
beyond  mere  conjecture.  That  specified  by- 
Moses,  however,  is  obviously  a  mineral,  and 
is  generally  understood  to  be  the  pearl,  as  it 
is  rendered  in  the  Arabic  version,  having  no 
reference  to  the  vegetable  production  so 
called.  If  we  suppose  the  "  I. and  of  Havi- 
lah" to  indicate  a  region  near  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  propriety  is  obvious  of  noticing  the 
bdellium  among  its  most  valuable  and  costly 
productions. 

BEANS,  a  well  known  production  of  gar- 
dens and  flelds,  enumerated  among  the  arti- 
cles  of  food  sent  to  David  in  the  Wilderness. 
It  is  not  known  what  particular  kind  is  indi- 
cated in  the  Scriptures.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct sorts  of  beans  cultivated — ^the  one,  tlie 
common  garden  and  field  bean ;  tlie  other, 
that  which  is  called  the  French  bean,  or 
kidney  bean.  The  bean  is  also  mentioned 
by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  (iv.  9). 

BEAR,  dobf  or  the  growler,  a  wild  animal 
to  which  there  are  several  references  m  the 
Scriptures,  showing  that  it  was  common 
and  dangerous  in  Canaan,  and  particularly 
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injurious  to  the  flocks.  The  bear  thus  no- 
ticed was  the  brown  bear,  which  is  conge- 
nial to  almost  every  climate  from  the  shores 
of  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  burning  wastes 
of  Lybia  and  Numidia,  and  this  animal  is 
still  found  in  different  parts  of  Western  Asia, 
though  it  is  no  where  common.  It  even  con- 
tinues to  linger  in  the  wildernesses  bordering 
on  Palestine,  but  in  the  country  itself  in- 
stances are  rare  of  meeting  this  animal. 
White  and  black  bears,  being  confined  to 
northern  latitudes,  must  have  been  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

The  account  which  David  gives  of  a  lion 
and  a  bear  attacking  a  lamb  of  his  flock,  and 
of  his  slaying  both,  is  probably  the  first  notice 
of  the  bear  on  record,  and  illustrates  the 
dangers  attending  pastoral  occupations  in 
countries  where  beasts  of  prey  had  not  given 
place  to  man.  Proprietors  of  flocks  could 
not  safely  entrust  so  hazardous  a  charge  ot 
the  zeal  of  hired  servants,  or  even  of  slaves, 
and  we  accordingly  find  their  flocks  were  fre- 
quently committed  to  the  care  of  their  sons, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  preserving  the  property  of  their 
parents.  The  next  notice  of  bears  is  that  of 
two  she  ones  who  rushed  out  of  the  wood 
of  Bethel,  and  killed  forty-two  of  the  young 
men  who  insulted  Elisha,  2  Kings  ii.  24. 
The  bears  of  Syria  are  occasionally  noticed 
in  subsequent  histoiy.  Matthew  Paris  re- 
lates that,  as  Duke  Godfrey  was  riding  for 
recreation  in  a  neighbouring  wood  during  the 
siege  of  Antioch,  he  saw  a  poor  stranger 
loaded  with  wood  fleeing  from  an  enraged 
bear,  whereupon  Godfrey  gallantly  went  to 
the  rescue.  The  bear  turned  upon  him,  and 
he  was  unhorsed,  his  horse  being  wounded 
by  the  bear.  He  then  fought  on  foot,  and 
after  a  most  severe  struggle,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived a  veiy  dangerous  wound,  he  buried 
his  sword  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  savage  adver- 
sary. Seetzen  says  that  he  was  informed  in 
the  country  that  bears  still  existed  on  the 
mountains  of  Palestine.  There  are  bears 
near  one  of  the  summits  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
called  Djebel  Makhmel. 

The  Syrian  bear  frequently  preys  upon 
animals,  but  for  the  most  part  it  feeds  on 
vegetables.  It  has  been  observed  that  its 
skin  is  of  a  brown  colour,  but  sometimes  it  is 
of  a  whitish  colour,  varied  with  deep  yellow 
spots.  These  changes  are  supposed  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  woolly  fur  beneath,  and 
that  of  the  head  becoming  exposed.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  a  female  bear 


killed  on  Mount  Lebanon.  It  was  of  a  uni- 
form yellowish-white,  had  elongated  ears, 
forehead  slightly  arched,  fur  woolly  beneath, 
with  long,  straight,  or  but  slightly  curled 
hair  externally,  and  a  stiff  mane  of  erected 
hair  a^out  four  inches  long  between  the 
shoulders.  The  animal  killed  was  neither 
old  nor  young,  and  measured  about  four 
feet  two  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  the  tail  being  six  inches.  The  flesli 
of  this  bear  was  good,  but  the  liver  sweet  aiid 
nauseous.  The  skins  of  the  Syrian  bears 
are  sold,  as  is  also  their  dung,  which  is  used 
as  a  medicine  for  diseases  of  the  eye  both  in 
Syria  and  Egypt. 

It  is  the  general  characteristic  of  bears  to 
lay  themselves  up  in  caves  or  hollows  during 
winter,  which  they  are  said  to  pass  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  and  without  taking  food.  There 
are  various  classifications  of  bears,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate.  Some  of 
them  differ  considerably  in  their  external  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  in  their  habits.  The 
brown  bear  and  the  Pyrenean  bear  are  in 
Europe,  the  former  a  solitary  animal,  afford- 
ing to  the  Kamschatkans  not  only  the  ne- 
cessaries but  even  the  comforts  of  life.  This 
bear  was  at  one  time  common  in  the  British 
Islands.  In  America  there  are  several  varie- 
ties. Of  the  Asiatic  bears  the  Syrian  is  al- 
ready noticed.  Among  the  other  varieties 
are  the  Siberian,  which  is  probably  a  variety 
of  the  brown  bear,  the  Thibet  bear,  the  head 
of  which  is  remarkably  thick,  its  ears  large, 
having  a  compact  body  supported  by  clumsy 
limbs,  and  its  general  colour  black ;  the  sloth 
bear,  of  which  Bewick  has  given  an  excellent 
portrait  in  his  work  on  Quadrupeds,  observ- 
ing that  '*  it  is  an  animal  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  attention  of  naturalists*' — a  most 
unwieldy  animal,  whose  colour  is  deep  black ; 
the  Malagar  bear,  said  to  be  remarkable  for 
its  sagacity;  and  the  Bornean  bear,  a  sin- 
gularly formed  animal.  The  existence  of 
bears  in  Africa  has  been  questioned.  The 
Polar  bear  is  found  in  the  icy  regions  of  the 
Pole.  It  frequents  all  the  Asiatic  coasts  of 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  abounds  in  Nova 
Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Labrador, 
and  the  coasts  of  BaflSn's  and  Hudson's  Bays. 
This  bear  is  well  known,  and  is  described  by 
various  voyagers  to  the  North  Pole  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  fossil  re- 
mains of  bears,  some  of  which  are  now  ex- 
tinct as  a  species,  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  sacred  writers  oflen  aUude  to  the 
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habits  of  the  bear  by  way  of  analogy.     We 
are  told  of   •*  mighty  men  who  are  chafed  in 
their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps 
in  the  field,"  2  Sam.  xvii.  8.     Solomon  ob- 
serves— "  Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps 
meet  a  man,  rather  than  a  fool  in  his  folly," 
Prov.  xvii.  12;  and  Hosea<(xiii.  8),  in  his 
announcement  of  God's  anger  against  the  Is- 
raelites for  their  idolatry,  utters  the  language 
of  Jehovah — "  I  will  meet  them  as  a  bear 
that  is  bereaved  of  her  whelps."     The  rage 
of  the  female  bear  when  her  young  have  been 
killed  or  taken  from  her  has  been  often  no- 
ticed, and  is  the  subject  of  many  instructive 
and  interesting  anecdotes  in  the  works  of 
voyagers    and    travellers.     Though  she   is 
wounded  she  will  not  withdraw ;  and  it  has 
been  repeatedly  seen  that  though  her  young 
are  killed  she  will  not  understand  them  to  be 
dead,  but  place  meat  before  them,  raise  them 
up  with  her  paws,  and  solicit  them  to  eat  by 
every  endearing  motion.  She  has  been  known 
to  withdraw  and  look  back,  as  if  expecting 
her  young  to  follow,  then  return,  walk  round 
the  dead  bodies,  paw  them,  lick  their  wounds, 
and  uttering  bitter  moans  all- the  time.    It  is 
said  that  the  attachment  between  the  young 
and  their  dam  is  reciprocal,  and  that  no  cir- 
cumstance  of  danger  can  drive  them  from 
their  living  or  dead  mother. 

A  "  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people" 
is  likened  to  a  *'  roaring  lion  and  a  ranging 
bear,"  Prov.  xxviii.  15.  The  roaring  of  bears 
is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (lix.  1 1),  and  the  Pro- 
phet Amos  thus  describes  a  man  who  shun- 
ning one  danger  falls  into  another :  **  As  if  a 
man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met 
him ;  or  went  into  the  house,  and  leaned  his 
hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him," 
Amos  V  19.  It  is  figuratively  said  that  in 
the  future  times  of  peace  "  the  cow  and  the 
bear  shall  feed,"  and  **  their  young  ones  shall 
lie  down  together,"  meaning,  that  the  heifer 
and  the  she-bear  will  not  only  feed  together, 
but  even  lodge  their  youn^  for  whom  they 
are  proverbially  jealous  and  fearful,  in  the 
same  place. 

BEAST,  a  general  name  for  an  animal 
destitute  of  reason,  though  the  word  is  usu- 
ally employed  to  indicate  a  quadruped  living 
on  land.  Ader  the  Deluge  the  flesh  of  cer- 
tain animals  was  given  to  man  as  food,  and 
It  appears  that  their  several  names  were 
originally  bestowed  by  our  progenitor  before 
the  Fall ;  but  the  blood  of  beasts  was  for- 
bidden to.be  eaten,  or  even  to  be  shed  with 
violence.     The   distinction  was    made   by 


Divine  authority  between  clean  and  unclean ; 
some  were  fitted  for  a  domestic  state,  and 
others  to  roam  at  large  wild  and  savage. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  Law  of  Moses  for 
the  resting  of  domestic  animals  from  labour, 
and  the  strongest  injunctions  are  given  to 
desist  from  inflicting  cruelty  on  animals  which 
contribute  so  materially  to  the  existence  and 
comfort  of  man. 

BEES,  the  name  of  all  the  species  of  a 
very  numerous  and  well-known  tribe  of  in- 
sects.    The  species  are  so  numerous  that 
in  Britain  alone  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty 
have  been  discovered.  The  honey  and  honey- 
combs of  these  remarkable  insects  are  often 
mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  the 
bees  themselves  are  seldom  noticed,  and, 
with  only  one  exception,  in  a  figurative  man- 
ner.   Moses  reminds  the  Israelites  that  dur- 
ing one  of  their  rebellions  in  the  Wilderness 
the  Amorites  ••  chased  them  as  bees."    Da- 
vid.speaks  of'liis  enemies  having  •*  compassed 
him  about  as  bees ;"  and  every  one  who  has 
been  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  these 
courageous  insecto  will  perceive  the  force  of 
the  analogy.     The  ancient  writers  always 
speak  of  the  bee  as  a  formidable  adversary. 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  dwell  on  the  power  of  its 
sting,  by  which  large  animals,  even  horses, 
have  been  destroyed ;  the  latter  writer  in- 
forms us  that  in  some  districts  of  Crete  ihev 
became  so  troublesome  as  to  compel  the  in- 
habitants to  retire,  and  some  ancient  writers 
mention  sieges  in  which  the  assailants  were 
repelled  by  the  besiegers  opposing  their  as- 
saults with  swarms  of  bees.     Their  rage  is 
well  known  to  be  terrible,  especially  wlien 
disturbed  in  their  hives.    An  instance  of  this, 
from  many  which  might  be  selected,  is  given 
by  Mungo  Park.    On  one  occasion,  some  of 
the  people  of  his  party  went  in  search  of 
wild  honey,  and  they  happened  to  disturb  a 
large  swarm  near  their  resting-place.    **  The 
bees  came  out  in  immense  numbers,   and 
attacked  men  and  beasts  at  the  same  time. 
Luckily  most  of  the  asses  were  loose,  and 
galloped  up  the  valley ;  but  the  horses  and 
people  were  very  much  stung,  and  obliged 
to  scamper  in  all  directions.    The  fire,  whjch 
had  been  kindled  for  cooking,  spread  and 
set  fire  to  the  bamboos,  and  our  luggage  bad 
like  to  have  been  burnt.    In  fact,  for  half  an 
hour  the  bees  seemed  to  have  completely 
put  an  end  to  our  journey.     In  the  evening, 
when  the  bees  became  less  troublesome,  and 
we  could  venture  to  collect  our  cattle,  we 
found  that  many  of  them  were  very  much 
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stung  and  swollen  about  the  head.  Three 
asses  were  missing ;  one  died  in  the  evening 
and  one  the  next  morning,  and  we  were 
forced  to  leave  one  at  Sibikillin,  in  alt,  six ; 
besides  which  our  guide  lost  his  horse,  and 
many  of  our  people  were  much  stung  about 
the  face  and  hands.** 

Bees  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
most  distinguished  naturalists  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  volumes  have  been 
written  on  these  extraordinary  and  wonderful 
insectsl  These  are  so  well  known  that  any 
lengthened  details  in  the  present  work  would 
be  superfluous.  The  various  species  of  wild 
bees  are  very  abundant  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  frequenting  grassy 
banks,  fields,  and  gardens.  Their  males  are 
generally  seen  flying  about  hedges,  while 
their  females  construct  their  nests  under 
ground,  in  roots  of  treesj  or  occasionally 
making  use  of  the  nests  of  other  species ; 
while  some  do  not  excavate  cells,  but  make 
use  of  any  hole  convenient  for  their  pur- 
pose. Another  species  construct  their  cells 
on  the  side  of  the  steepest  banks  they  cen 
find.  They  vary  in  colour,  or  have  some 
distinguishing  peculiarities  which  are  fami- 
liar to  those  who  have  studied  their  habits 
and  formation.  The  hive  bee  or  the  honey 
bee  is  that,  however,  which  has  pre-eminent- 
ly claimed  the  investigation  of  naturalists ; 
in  its  wild  state  it  generally  constructs  its 
nest  in  hollow  trees,  but  throughout  Europe 
it  may  be  said  to  be  rare  to  find  it  otherwise 
than  as  a  domesticated  insect.  It  lives  in 
society  with  many  of  its  own  species,  and 
each  community  or  swarm  is  composed  of 
three  descriptions  of  bees — the  male  or 
drone,  the  neuter  or  worker,  and  the  female 
or  queen. 

The  drone  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
workers  and  queen  by  its  greater  breadth ; 
Its  large  eyes  meet  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  the  belly  has  only  four  segments  visible 
from  the  upper  side.  Its  wii\^^s  are  much 
larger  in  proportion  than  the  other,  reaching 
to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
numbers  of  drones  in  a  hive  vary  from  some 
hundreds  to  two  thousand,  and  they  seem 
to  be  regulated  by  no  particular  rule,  as  a 
small  hive  oflen  contains  as  many  as  a  large 
one.  The  drone  has  no  sting,  and  it  ar- 
rives to  tllfe  maturity  of  a  perfect  insect 
twenty-four  days  afler  the  laying  of  the  egg, 
when  it  appears  in  its  winged  state. 

The  neuter,  or  worker,  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  approaching  to  black ;  the  lower  oart 


of  the  belly  is  conical,  and  composed  «f  six 
segments;  the  legs  are  black*  The  wofter 
attains  its  perfect  state  within  tweiity-oiie 
days  afler  the  laying  t)f  the  egg.  The  number 
of  workers  in  a  weU^stoeked  hive  will  often 
amount  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thoiisand.  Th^r 
business  is  to  collect  honey  and  seTerat  6u^ 
stances  from  flowers  and  buds  of  trees,  to 
build  the  combs,  and  attend  the  young.  In 
this  latter  department  of  duty  their  labour 
appears  to  be  divided,  a  certain  nnmblsr  al- 
ways remaining  feeding  the  young,  who  are 
called  nurse-bees,  while'the  young  are  active- 
ly employed  abroad. 

The  queen  Afv  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour* 
the  head  thickly  fiirnislied  with  yeHow  h»n^ 
except  the  forehead,  where  the  hatris  Mat  1/ 
black.     The  feelers  are  yellow  betteath  aiid 
brown  above,  and  composed  oftwielve  joi»\8; 
the  breast  is  covered  with  pale  browii'  ha  /a; 
the  lower  part  of  the  beUy  resefflbles  a  \  ind 
of  cone,  and  is  nearly  smooth,  exhibiciiig  six 
segments  above ;  the  legs  are  of  a  brownish 
colour ;  the  wings  are  short,  and  soaaU  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  insect.     In  tbe 
queen  bee  the  sting  is  bent.     There  is  only 
one  queen  in  a  hive,  who  is  treated  with  the 
greatest  attention  by  all  the  other  bees.  Al- 
though the  interior  of  the  hive  »  quite  dark, 
they  can  distinguish  the  queen,  who  emits 
a  peculiar  sound,  and  if  the  workers  do  not 
touch  her  occasionally  with  their  feeler^ 
they  proceed  to  procure  another  queen  from 
the  larvse  of  the  neuter,  as  if  she  were  lost. 
If  the  queen  die,  or  is  accidentally  killed,  her 
body  is  treated  with  great  respect,  and  evea 
preferred  to  any  other  queen.     The  disco v- 
ery  of  the  loss  of  the  queen  bee  is  soon  madts 
and  great  disorder  follows  until  a  new  one  h 
produced.     If  a  strange  queen  is  introduced 
into  a  hive  where  their  own  has  been  re> 
moved,  she  is  kept  a  prisoner,  until  she  dies 
of  hunger,   as  the   workers  never  stihg  a 
queen.    Yet  if  eighteen  hours  elapse  after  the 
loss  of  the  former  one,  the  stranger  h  tte«t«d 
Vith  respect,  and  set  at  liberty ;  if  twenty- 
four  hours  elapse,  she  is  acknowledlgedfiovn. 
reign  of  the  community.    If  a  strange  qnecii 
is  introduced  into  a  hive  which  ooncnins  a 
reigning  one,  both  are  instantly  surtoonded 
by  the  workers,  and  as  escape  is  impoaaible, 
a  battle  ensues,  which  ends  in  the  deftth  of 
one  of  t^ie  two  combatants,  and  the  surmor 
becomes  ruler  of  the  hive. 

The  sole  occupation  of  the  queen  is  to 
lay  eggs  in  celb  prepared  for  that^urpose  by 
the  workers,  whose  business  it  is  to  take 
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cbaige  of  the  youog.  The  eggs  she  Ujb,  vutil 
she  is  about  eleven  months  old,  are  generally 
such  as  will  produce  neuters,  and  after  that 
period  she  commences  laying  the  eggs  of 
males.  These  operations  are  performed  at 
stated  seasons  and  during  certain  months, 
and  the  number  she  lays  is  astonishing.  When 
the  larva  emerges  from  the  egg,  it  is  supplied 
with  food  by  the  nurse  bees.  This  food  is 
a  mixture  of  a  mealy  substance,  honey,  and 
water,  which  is  converted  into  a  whitish  jelly 
in  the  stomachs  of  the  nurse  bees.  The  pro- 
portions of  this  substance  vary  according  to 
the  age  of  the  young,  and  sometimes  it  is  not 
given  directly  to  them,  but  disgorged  into  tbe 
cells.  When  the  young  are  nearly  full 
grown  the  food  is  sweeter,  and  is  applied 
by  the  nurse  bees  to  their  mouths,  some- 
what  in  the  same  manner  as  birds  feed 
their  young. 

The  queens  of  this  young  brood  are  kept 
prisoners  in  their  celb  after  they  have  attain- 
ed maturity,  and  the  old  qtieen  begins  to 
exhibit  signs  of  agitation  when  the  larvae 
are  about  to  change  into  perfect  insects. 
Her  agitation  is  soon  commimicated  to  tbe 
hive — a  general  confusion  takes  place,  till 
at  length  a  large  portion  of  the  bees  rush  out 
of  the  hive  with  the  old  queen  at  their  head, 
and  this  constitutes  the  first  swarm,  which  is 
iu  variably  conducted  by  the  former  sove- 
reign. If  she  had  not  left  the  hive,  the  young 
queens  would  have  been  certainly  killed  by 
her,  as  two  sovereigns  can  never  exist  in  one 
community.  A  few  days  after  the  departure 
of  the  first  swarm,  complete  order  is  re- 
stored in  the  hive,  and  the  nurse  bees  con- 
tinue their  attendance  on  the  young,  care- 
fully watching  the  royal  cells,  and  removing 
the  wax  Q'om  the  surface  on  the  outside. 
The  young  queen  cuts  away  with  her  jaws 
the  part  of  the  silken  covering  at  the  mouth 
of  her  cell,  and  she  would  make  'her  escape 
were  it  not  for  the  vigilance  of  the  workers 
acting  as  sentinels,  who  repair  her  efibrts 
hy  opposing  some  particles  of  wax,  and  detain 
her  nearly  two  days,  until  she  has  acquired 
sufficient  strength  to  fly  immediately  on  her 
liberation.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  know 
when  to  allow  their  royal  captive  to  be 
at  liberty,  by  a  series  of  rapid  monotonous 
sounds  produced  by  the  flapping  of  her 
wings,  and  that  these  become  more  audible 
and  stronger  as  tbe  youpg  queen  acquires 
strength. 

When  freed  from  her  captivity,  the  young 
queen  seeks  out  the  other  roysB  cells,  and 
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would  destroy  their  inmates  by  tearing  open 
their  abodes  and  stinging  them  to  deatli^  were 
she  not  prevented  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
guards,  who  bite  and  drive  her  away.     It  is 
said  that  she  can  avert  their  ill  treatment  by 
emitting  certain  sounds  which  operate  as 
charms  upon  her  assailants,  and  render  them 
motionless,  when  she  embraces  the  oppor- 
tunity of  their  weakness  to  renew  the  at- 
tack on  the  royal  cells,  but  that  as  these 
sounds  become  famih'ar  to  the  guards  they 
recover  from  their  influence,  and  drive  her 
away.     These  attacks  and  repulses  succeed 
each  other  until  the  hive  becomes  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  and  a  number  at  length  rush 
out  with  this  queen  at  their  head,  wh6  form 
a  second  colony.    If  the  hive  is  suflkiently 
populous  to  send  off  a  third,  or  fourth,  or  a 
fifth  swarm,  the  same  procedure  takes  place. 
It  follows  that  there  are  often  few  bees  left 
to  guard  the  royal  cells.    The  young  queens 
constantly  make  their  escape  in  twos  and 
threes  at  a  time ;  a  contest  ensues  between 
them,  and  the  strongest  remains  queen  of 
the  hive,  who  immediately  destroys  all  the 
royal  larvs  and  young,  that  she  may  reign 
without  a  rival     A  general  massacre  of  the 
drones  ensues  after  a  swarming,  who,  hav- 
ing no  stings  to  defend  themselves,  fall  vic- 
tims to  those  of  the  neuters.     It  is  said 
that  bees  send  out  scouts  before  leaving  the 
hive^  to  seek  a  convenient  situation  for  their 
new  abode,  and  as  soon  as  they  take  pos- 
session of  it  they  commence  building  tbe 
comb.     The  young  queen,  who  leads  the 
new  colony,  is  of  course  in  a  virgin  state 
when  the  swarms  leave  the  hive,  but  about 
three  days  after  quitting  her  cell,  and  the 
fifth  day  of  her  existence  in  the  winged 
state,  she  quits  the  hive,  after  making  her- 
self acquainted  with  its  local  situation,  by 
flying  ftom  it  and  returning  several  times, 
and  soars  high  in  the  air,  preceded  by  a  flight 
of  drones.     It  is  at  this  time,  while  on  the 
wing    that  her  intercourse  witli  the  male 
takes  place,  and  in  about  forty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hours  afterwards  she  commences  Ly- 
ing her  eggs,   her  first  deposit  producing 
workers. 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed  that,  valu- 
able as  the  bees  are  in  many  respects. 
Nature  has  provided  checks  to  tlieir  too 
rapid  increase,  which  would  be  productive 
of  great  inconveniences,  and  actually  be- 
come a  scourge.  The  hornet,  wasp,  and 
some  species  of  moths,  commit  great  de- 
vastation among  hive  bees.      Wasps,    lu 
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particular,  often  take  possession  of  a  hive, 
and  after  destroying  or  causing  the  bees  to 
'  quit  it,  consume  all  the  honey  it  con- 
tains, and  construct  their  own  nests  in 
it.  The  honey  moth  and  the  honey-comb 
moth  are  severe  scourges  to  the  bees  in 
their  hives.  They  contrive  to  gain  admis- 
sion, and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  combs, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  guards 
constantly  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  hives, 
and  their  lorvee  generally  oblige  the  bees  to 
retire  in  a  short  time.  The  death's-head^ 
hawk  moth^  which  is  almost  as  large  as  our 
common  bat,  sometimes  makes  its  way  into 
hives,  and  consumes  the  stores  of  the  in- 
dustrious inhabitants.  It  is  said  that  this 
Hisect  has  the  singular  power  of  emitting  a 
souud  resembling  that  of  the  queen  bee, 
which  renders  the  workers  equally  power- 
less. The  eggs  of  the  luax-moth  generate 
roost  destructive  larvn,  which  no  sooner 
burst  from  their  eggs  than  they  commence 
operations,  attacking  the  comb,  which  they 
perforate  in  a  variety  of  intricate  passages, 
burrowing  and  feeding  as  they  proceed,  until 
they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cells  where 
the  bees  are  lodged,  and  where  they  en- 
trench themselves  in  security,  not  uufre- 
quently  compelling  the  bees  to  leave  the 
hive.  Ants  of  almost  every  kind  penetrate 
into  hives,  attack  the  young  brood,  and 
plunder  the  combs  of  the  honey,  to  which 
they  are  extremely  partial.  Spiders  often 
expand  their  snares  near  a  hive,  and  entrap 
numbers.  Toads  and  fro^  occasionally 
place  themselves  at  its  entrance,  and  devour 
many.  The  fox  is  a  dangerous  enemy  in 
the  winter,  as  he  con  make  a  passage  into 
the  hive,  and  devour  the  honey.  Rats  are 
equally  injurious ;  the  house  and  field  mice 
often  blockade  the  entrance  into  the  hive 
when  the  winter  approaches,  and  the  bees 
are  less  liable  to  defend  themselves.  Some 
birds,  especially  sparrows,  house  larks,  and 
swallows,  are  bitter  enemies  to  bees,  which 
are  also  liable  to  a  particular  insect  called 
the  bee  louse.  Various  other  birds  and  ani- 
mals prey  on  them,  such  as  the  honey-buae- 
zard,  woodpecker,  king-fisher,  and  the  pea- 
cock. The  insects  are  also  liable  to  several 
disorders,  which  cause  a  great  mortality 
among  them.  Wet  springs  and  summers 
are  very  hurtful  to  bees,  and  after  such  sea- 
sons honey  is  generally  dear. 

The  preceding  b  merely  a  brief  outline 
of  the  habits  and  structure  of  this  extraor- 
dinary insect.    In  another  article  the  reader 


will  find  some  observations  on  the  interoal 
arrangements  and  contents  of  their  cells — 
the  **  honey  and  the  honey-comb/'    See 

HONET. 

BEETLE,  an  insect  mentioned  among  the 
<*  creeping  things  that  go  upon  all-fours,  which 
have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth,"  not  included  among  the 
**  unclean  creatures"  of  which  the  Jews  were 
prohibited  to  eat.  It  is  classed  with  the  lo- 
cust, the  **  bald  locust,"  and  the  grasshopper. 
Bishop  Patrick  informs  us  that  '*  the  beetle 
and  the  grasshopper  seem  to  be  a  wrong  trans- 
lation, for  they  were  not  human  food,  as  were 
the  locusts."  It  is  not  accurately  known 
what  kind  of  *'  living  creature"  is  intendtni 
by  the  word  rendered  ••  beetle,"  Lev.  xi.  22. 

BEHEMOTH,  a  plural  word,  which  is 
used  by  way  of  pre-eminence  to  denote  one 
animal,  whereas  the  singular  of  the  same 
word  is  what  grammarians  call  a  Jtos*  of 
multitude,  and  is  properly  rendered  by^caHle 
or  heattt.  The  identity  of  tliis  animaL  as 
described  in  the  Book  of  Job,  has  oocasion- 
ed  considerable  discussion.  Various  learned 
writers  contend  that  the  Behemoth  is  the 
hippopotamus,  or  river-horse^  which  is  now 
generally  admitted ;  Calmet  and  many  others 
think  it  is  the  elephant ;  some  Rabbins  think 
it  to  be  an  ox  of  enormous  size,  which  con- 
sumes every  day  the  verdure  of  a  thousand 
mountains,  and  at  each  draught  swallows  as 
much  water  as  the  Jordan  yields  in  six 
months,  bat  it  is  providentially  ordered  that 
whatever  he  eats  in  the  day  grows  again  dur- 
ing the  night  I  They  fiirther  assert  that  there 
were  originally  two  Behemoth,  a  male  and  a 
female,  but  that  they  might  not  destroy  the 
whole  world  by  multiplying,  the  female  was 
killed,  and  the  flesh,  which  is  salted,  is  re- 
served as  the  first  dish  at  the  feast  of  the 
Blessed  in  Paradise!  The  Christian  Fathers, 
in  their  way,  conclude  that  Behemoth  is  the 
denUt 

The  description  of  the  Behemoth  in  the 
Book  of  Job  (xl.  15-24)  certainly  appears  to 
correspond  with  the  elephant  rather  than  the 
river-horse,  and  the  opinion  of  the  oldest 
commentators,  who  so  understand  it,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  Arabs,  wliose 
name  for  the  elephant  is  JSA/,  frequently  add 
the  epithet  mehemoth,  if  he  is  very  large.  Tbe 
inhabitants  of  Siberia  also  call  the  elephant 
preserved  in  their  country  mamwumih  or  mum- 
moth.  These  facts  are  important,  yet,  if  the 
elephant  was  intended,  it  is  more  ttuai  pro- 
bable that  in  the  minute  description  of  the 
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Behemoth  we  wou!d  have  had  some  refer- 
ence to  its  peculiar  characteristics — ^its  pro- 
boscis or  trunk,  its  tusks,  its  docility  and 
sagactt}'.  It  is  chiefly  for  thb  reason  that 
the  river-horse  has  been  preferred.  The 
principal  objections  to  this  conclusion  are, 
that  its  tail  is  too  inconsiderable  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  cedar,  and  that  some  notice  would 
have  been  taken  of  its  tremendous  roar.  It 
has  also  been  contended,  on  these  grounds, 
that  the  Behemoth  belonged  to  a  species  of 
pnormous  animals  now  extinct-^  possible 
inference,  but  one  which  is  not  proved. 

We  do  not  see  bow  we  would  be  warrant- 
ed in  departing  from  the  very  general  opinion 
that  the  hippopotamus  is  indicated  under  the 
name  of  Behemoth,  and  this  will  be  the  more 
apparent  after  an  examination  of  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  inspired  writer.     The  ele- 
phant was  never  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  yet 
the  Behemoth  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
Leviathan  as  known  in  the  countries  border- 
ing on  Egypt,  where  the  scene  of  the  Book 
of  Job  is  laid.    Until  some  instances  be  pro- 
duced, therefore,  in  which  the  elephant  is 
not  only  represented  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Egypt,  but  also  is  associated  with  the  croco- 
dile, the  weight  of  evidence  must  decide  in 
&vour  of  the  river-horse.     The  hippopota- 
mus was  formerly  known  in  the  lower  r^ons 
of  the  Nile,  though  it  is  seldom  found  at  the 
present  time  in  Egypt,  but  it  still  continues 
to  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  and  the  lakes 
of  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia.     Next  to  the 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  the  river-horse 
it  the  most  bulky  animal  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.     It  is  nearly  the  same  size  as 
the  latter,  and  has  occasionally  been  found 
not  less  than  seventeen  feet  long  by  fifteen 
in  circumference  and  seven  in  height.    Bruce 
mentions  some  that  were  more  than  twenty 
feet  long,  and  one  writer  says  that  its  skin 
alone  is  a  load  for  a  camel.     Its  bulk  is  so 
great  that  twelve  strong  oxen  were  found 
necessary  to  draw  one  ashore  which  was 
killed  in  a  river  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     The  ancient  Egyptians  regarded  the 
^ver-horse  as  a  tutelary  divinity,  paid  it 
sacred  honours,  and  made  representations 
of  it  on  their  obefisks ;  yet  they  sometimes 
tttacked  it  with  spears  and  daggers,  and  after 
inflicting  many  mortal  wounds,  they  left  the 
animal  to  expire  through  loss  of  blood.     In 
like  manner,  the  Negroes  of  several  regions  of 
Africa  regard  it  as  a  deity,  yet  they  not  only 
attack  it,  but  eat  its  flesh  with  avidity. 
The  river-hone  has  a  very  large  head ;  the 


jaws  extend  upwards  of  two  feet,  and  are 
armed  with  four  cutting  teeth,  each  of  them 
about  twelve  inches  in  length.    Although  an 
inhabitant  of  the  water,  it  has  four  hoofs  un- 
connected by  membranes.     Its  skin  is  dark, 
and  nearly  destitute  of  hair,  and  is  remark- 
ably thick  and  impervious.     The  skin  is  as 
thick  under  the  belly  as  in  other  parts.     Its 
tail  is  not  considerable,  in  proportion  to  its 
body,  but  it  is  thicker  and  firmer  ttian  that 
of  the  elephant,  and  admits  of  a  better  com- 
parisonto  the  cedar — the  animal  having  a 
complete  control  over  it,  moving  and  twisting 
it  at  pleasure.     Its  legs  are  short,  and  from 
the  unwieldiness  of  its  body  its    motions 
upou  land  are  slow  and  heavy,  which  makes 
it  very  timid.     When  pursued  or  wounded, 
the  river-horse  hastens  to  the  water,  and  in 
this  element  only  can  all  his  powers  and  re- 
sources be  manifested.  He  swims  dexterous- 
ly, and  even  walks  under  water,  but  he  cannot 
remain  long  without  coming  to  the  surface 
ta  breathe.     In  the  day  time  he  is  so  cau- 
tious of  being  discovered,  that  when  he  re- 
quires a  fresh  supply  of  air  the  place  is  hardly 
perceptible  where  he  is,  as  he  does  not 
venture  even  to  put  his  nose  out  of  the 
water ;  in  unfrequented  rivers,  however,  he 
is  less  fearful,  and  often  emerges  his  head. 
In  shallow  rivers  he  makes  deep  holes  to 
conceal  his  vast  bulk.     When  he  quits  the 
water,  he  usually  puts  out  half  his  body,  and 
smells  and  looks  around,  but  sometimes  he 
rushes  out  with  great  impetuosity,  treading 
aU  beneath  him.     He  comes  often  on  shore, 
particularly  at  night,  where  he  sleeps,  and 
reposes  in  reedy  places  near  the  water,  feed- 
ing on  roots  and  vegetables,  and  doing  great 
damage  to  cultivated  fields  not  less  by  the 
treading  of  his  broad  heavy  feet  than  by 
the  extent  of  his  appetite.     A  herd  of  fe- 
males is  said  to  have  only  one  male.    The 
right  over  the  females  is  strongly  contested 
by  the  males,  who  engage  in  ferocious  com- 
bat,  and  the  attack  of  two  such  power- 
ful animals  is  terrible.      They  tear  each 
other's  flesh  with  their  tusks,  their  blood 
flows  in  torrents,  and  they  often  both  perish 
in  the  encounter.     The  female  brings  forth 
one  young  at  a  time,  which  she  suckles  m 
the  water. 

The  river-horse  is  not  of  a  ferocious  dis- 
position, and  we  are  informed  that  he  is 
easily  tamed  when  young.  His  vast  strength 
is  to  be  dreaded  when  he  is  irritated,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  can  at  once  bite  a  man  m  two. 
When  wounded,  he  rises  and  attacks  boats 
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with  great  fury,  often  siDking  them  by  strik- 
ing, or  biting  large  pieces  out  of  their  sides. 
It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  navigate  canoes 
or  boats  in  rivers  frequented  by  these  ani- 
mals,  as  the  slightest  movement  of  their 
bodies  wiH  upset  them. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  animal  generally 
believed  to  be  the  Behemoth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  we  shall  now  see  how  far  the 
description  given  of  him  in  the  text  warrants 
the  conclusion.    First,  the  Behemoth  is  said 
to  eat  '*  gratt  like  an  ix,'*  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  the  river-horse  feeds  on  the  roots 
of  grass,  which  he  readily  tears  up  with  his 
teeth.     It  was  believed  that  he  subsisted 
partly  on  fish,  but  this  has  been  disproved, 
and,  although  living  in  the  water,  he  resorts 
to  the  land  for  his  food.     We  are  next  told 
that  his  *'  itrength  u  in  hu  iohu,  and  his 
force  Iff  in  the  navel  of  his  belly.'*'    This  is 
also  characteristic  of  the  river-horse,  whose 
short  thick  legs  support  his  enormous  bulk, 
and  whose  weight  is  such  that  he  commits 
incredible  mischief,  destroying  by  the  tramp- 
ling of  his  feet  an  infinitely  greater  portion 
of  herbage  than  he  requires  to  satisfy  his 
appetite.     We  are  told  that  he  *'  moveth  his 
tail  like  a  cedar^  which  seems  merely  to 
refer  to  the  strength  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail, 
though  thick  and  smooth,  and  seldom  more 
than  half  a  yard  long,  is  compared  with 
propriety  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     When 
eager  after  any  thing  the  river-horse  extends 
his  tail  perfectly  straight,  which  is  an  indica- 
tion of  great  strength.     Then  follows  an 
indication  of  his  general  form — **  His  hones 
are  as  strong  pieces  of  brass;  his  bones  are 
like  bars  of  iron,"      He    is    declared   the 
•*  chief  of  the  ways  of  God;  He  that  made  him 
canntiake  his  sword  to  approach  unto  him»'*  This 
latter  sentence  is  of  difficult  construction,  but 
is  generally  appfied  to  the  tusks  with  which 
the  river-horse  is  furnished ;  these  are  wea- 
pons of  great  power,  and  enable  him  when 
enraged  to  tear  whatever  comes  in  his  way. 
His  habits  are  now  noticed — **  He  lieth  tin- 
der  the  shady  trees  in  the  covert  of  the  reed, 
and  fens ;  the  shady  trees  cover  hhn  with  their 
shadow,  the  willows  of  the  brook  compass  him 
about"     We  have  seen  that  the  river-horse 
commonly  sleeps  in  reedy  islands,  and,  if 
possible,  in  situations  surrounded  by  thick 
forests  and  impenetrable  marshes,  where  the 
female  brings  forth  her  young.     It  is  said  of 
him,  that  «•  he  drinketh  up  a  river,  and  hast* 
eth  not ;  he  tnutetk  that  he  can  draw  up  Jor* 
dan  into  his  mouth**    Tlie  river  Jordan  is 


here  used  figuralively  for  any  deep  aid  \sk^ 
stream,  such  as  it  was  atUie  tkne  of  iu  over, 
flowing,  and  dearly  indicates  an  ampbibioiis 
animal.     Lastly,  it  is  said  that  *'  Au  mk 
pierceth  tkrvu^  smsreu**     Travetten  iBfeia 
us 'that  the  river-horse  is  generally  takes  bj 
snares  and  pitfidls,  the  inhabitants  bsTiDg 
few  other  ways  of  killing  him.    Hasidqaia 
tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  csiioss 
manner  of  relieving  thenselves  from  so  tai- 
mal  so  destructive'to  their  fidds  as  the  river- 
horse.     *'  They  observe  the  places,"  lie 
says,  '*  which  they  frequent  aaost,  aodtbefc 
lay  a  huge  quantity  of  paasei  wbeo  the 
beast  comes  ashore,  haogry  and  vorsciouii 
he  frJb  to  eating  what  is  nearest  hiD,  ad 
filling  his  belly  with  the  pease,  they  ocaaoi 
an  insupponahle  thirst.     He  then  rrtwoi 
immediately  into  the  river,  and  driaks  opoi 
these  dry  pease  laige  draughts  of  water. 
which  suddenly  cause  his  death*  for  the 
pease  soon  begin  to  swell  with  the  waia; 
and  not  long  after  the  Egyptians  find  him 
dead  on  the  shore,  blown  up  as  if  killed  bj 
the  strongest  poison."    This  circumstance 
remarkably  explains  the  figurative  exprei- 
sion — **  he  drinketh  up  a  river/*    '*  The 
method  of  catdiing  the  Hippopotamus,"  siyi 
Dr  Sparrman,  **  consists  (besides  shootiif 
It)  in  making  pits  for  it  in  those  parts  which 
the  animd  passes  in  its  way  to  and  from  the 
river;  but  this  method  is  peculiar  to  the 
Hottentots,  and  is  only  practised  by  then  is 
the  rainy  season^  as  tlie  ground  in  saausff  is 
too  hard  for  that  purpose.     It  is  sdd  that 
they  have  never  succeeded  in  killing  thii 
huge  aquatic  animd  with  poisoned  darts, 
though  this  mode  of  killing  game  is  practised 
.with  advantage  by  the  Hottentots  ibr  the 
destruction  both  of  the  elephant  and  rhino- 
ceros.     Tlie  ook>nists   likewise  were  not 
entirely  unacqnainted  with  the  metliod  men- 
tioned by  M.  Hassdquist  as  bdng  common 
in  Egypt,  namely,  to  strew  on  the  gromid 
as  many  pease  or  beans  as  the  animd  can  pos> 
sibly  eat,  by  which  means  it  bursts  its  bellf 
and  dies." 

BERYL,  the  eighth  stone  in  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate,  ias^bed  under  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali.  It  is  a  minerd  spedes,  anmng 
the  varieties  of  whidi  are  found  twa  moat 
beautiful  and  costly  geins«.^he  emesaU  and 
the  predous  beryl.  The  moat  valnable  kind 
of  beryl  resembles  the  emerald  in  odour,  bat 
superior  to  it  in  hardness.  Its  green  ofteo 
passes  into  a  honey  yellow  and  sky«bhte. 
The  varieties  of  it  aieioaBd  chiefly  in  Siberia. 
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and  Braxii.  It  maybe  bete  obserred'tbat 
the  proper  ngnijioatiofu  of  the  Hebrew  names 
of  precious  stones  aie  unknown. 

BOAR,  an  animal,  in  its  wild  state,  the 
parent  of  the  domestic  swine.  The  Oriental 
wild  boars  chiefly  inhabit  the  woods,  oat  of 
which  they  rush,  and  ravage  fields,  planta- 
tions, gardens,  and  vineyards,  and  other  cul- 
tivaled  inclosures.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
what  they  eat  compaied  to  the  havoc  they 
occasion  by  trampling  wich  their  feet,  turning 
up  roots,  breaking  branches,  and  injuring 
stems  with  their  tusks,  often  completely 
ruining  a  fine  garden  or'vineyanfin  one  night. 
The  ravages  of  these  animals  are  equally 
detrimental  to  corn  fields.  Wild  boars, 
where  they  are  numerous,  forage  in  herds, 
led  on  by  some  old  boars,  and  run  with  great 
speed  .and  fierceness. 

BOX-TREE,  tatkur,  is  an  evergreen 
casually  mentioned  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
(tK.  190 

BRAMBLE,  atad,  a  species  of  buckthorn 


originally  a  native  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
from  wliich  it  was  introduced  into  Europe 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Cassar.  Many  of 
the  buckthorns  are  remarkable  for  the  length 
and  abundance  of  their  spines.  It  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  burning. 

BRASS,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
authorised  version  of  our  Bible,  is  a  mixed 
metal,  of  which  the  ancients  knew  nothing, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  copper  b 
intended. 

BRIERS.     See  THoaws. 

BRIMSTONE,  a  well  known  subsUnce 
extremely  inflammable,  wluch  can  be  melted 
and  consumed  by  fire,  but  is  impervious  to 
water. 

BULL,  or  Bullock,  a  reputed  clean  ani- 
mal, and  one  of  those  generally  used  in  sa- 
crifices. The  Egyptians  held  this  animal.Jn 
particular  veneration,  and  rendered  him  di- 
vine honours ;  and  the  Jews  are  thought  to 
have  imitated  them  in  their  worship  of  the 
Golden  Calves. 


CALAMUS,  a  sweet  oane  or  reed,  em- 
ployedibr  perfuming  and  imparting  an  agrees 
able  smeli  to  garments.  It«was  an  article  of 
merchandise  in  Tyre,  Esek.  xxvii.  19. 

CALF,  the  young  of  a  cow,  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  because  calves 
were  ofien  used  for  sacrifices.  A  **  calf  of 
the  herd*'  was  probably  so  distinguished  from 
a  sucking  calf.  The  «<  fatted  calf  (Luke 
XV.  33)  was  one  reared  and  fed  for  a  parti- 
cular feast. 

CAMEL,  gemal,  an  animal  very  common 
in  the  East,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
tbe  Scriptures.  It  has  been  a.  native  of 
Asia  from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  con* 
tinned  to  be  the  great  Oriental  vehicle  of 
commercial  intercourse  to  the  present  time. 
The  Pataarcha  were  rich  in  camels,  which 
are  always  enumemted  when  their  flocks  are 
Bieotioned.  When  Joseph's  brethren  had  cast 
him  intothe  pit,  and  sat  down  to  refresh  them- 
selves after  the  commission  of  their  crime, 
**  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and 
behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from 
Gilead  with  their  camels,  bearing  spicery, 
and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down 
to  Egypt,"  Oen.  xxxvii.  25.    Gideon  **arose. 


and  slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  and  took 
away  the  ornaments  that  were  on  their  ca- 
mels' necks,"  Judges  viii.  21.  Part  of  Job's 
substance  consisted  of  three  thousand  camels 
— an  immense  number,  which  were  increased 
to  six  thousand  after  the  remarkable  trials 
he  experienced.  A  writer  informs  us  that 
Aristode  speaks  of  persons  who  have  pos- 
sessed as  many  camels  as  three  thousand, 
the  precise  number  stated  to  have  belonged 
to  Job.  Tbe  third  messenger  of  evil  inform- 
ed the  Arabian  Patriarcli  that  '*  the  Chal- 
deans made  out  three  bands,  and  fell  upon 
the  camelsy  and  carried  them  away."  This 
glance  at  the  pastoral  life,  which  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job  affords,  is  very 
interesting.  The  oxen  were  engaged  in 
ploughing,  and  the  asses  were  near  them, 
while  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  the  herds  of 
camels  had  been  led  far  into  the  Desert  in 
different  directions  for  pasture.  An  expedi- 
tion  to  Job's  neighbourhood,  with  so  rich  a 
prise  as  camels  in  view,  was  probably  com- 
mon  in  those  times,  when  the  various  tribes 
who  inhabited  that  country  lived  chiefly  by 
plunder. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that 
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camels  were  ever  found  existing  in  a  wild 
state.  Some  ancient  writers  indeed  notice 
this  animal  as  wild  in  Arabia,  and  a  French 
author,  who  has  carefully  considered  the  sub- 
ject, asserts  that  it  so  existed  in  the  time  of 
Adrian.  The  natives  of  Central  Africa  also 
maintain  that  it  is  found  wild  among  those 
mountains  where  Europeans  have  never  pe- 
netrated ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
such  camels  owed  their  parentage  to  those 
which  had  escaped  from  the  control  of  man, 
and  Cuvier  observes,  with  respect  to  those 
alleged  wild  camels  of  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  that  it  must  always  be  recollected  that 
the  Calmucks  gave  liberty  to  all  sorts  of  ani- 
mals from  a  religious  principle. 

The  countries  over  which  the  camel  is 
principally  distributed  are  Arabia,  Syria, 
Persia*  the  south  of  Tartary,  some  parts  of 
India  and  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  Mauritania, 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Senegal. 
The  camel  is  also  numerous  in  the  Canary 
Islands.  In  Europe,  Pisa  seems  to  be  the 
only  place  where  it  is  bred,  but  the  race  is 
considered  as  rapidly  degenerating.  The 
date  of  its  introduction  into  Tuscany  is  un- 
certain. The  Arabian  camel  was  introduced 
into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  there  were 
numbers  of  them  in  the  southern  districts 
after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  but  they  are 
no  longer  found  as  a  species  in  the  Spanish 
territory.  An  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce them  into  Spanish  America,  but  the 
conquerors  discouraged  their  importation, 
and  they  gradually  dwindled  away. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  camel 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  by  Providence  to 
the  condition  of  the  countries  in  which  it  is 
found,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  contented  with  the  humblest  fare,  it 
has  an  extraordinary  power  of  enduring 
thirst,  and  its  feet  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  soil  it  has  to  traverse.  The  camel  is 
placed  by  Moses  among  the  unclean  ani- 
mals, because  '*  he  cheweth  the  cud»  but 
divideth  not  the  hoof,"  Lev.  xi.  4.  A 
learned  author  observes  on  this  subject  that, 
in  the  case  of  certain  quadrupeds,  a  doubt 
may  arise  whether  they  freely  divide  the 
hoof  or  ruminate.  This  doubt  arises  in  the 
case  of  the  camel,  who  not  only  ruminates* 
but  in  some  sort  divides  the  hoof.  The  foot 
is  divided  into  two  toes,  which  are  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  above,  but  below  the  division 
is  limited  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot, 
the  toes  being  confined  by  the  elastic  pad 
upon  which  the  camel  walks.    But  as  this 


peculiar  conformation  of  the  foot  renders  the 
division  incomplete,  Moses  declares,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Law,  that  it  does  not  divide 
the  hoof.     It  is  ingeniously  conjectured  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  flesh  of  the  camel  as 
food  was  made  to  keep  the  Israelites  distinct 
from  the  other  descendants  of  Abraham, 
with  whom  their  connection  in  almost  every 
respect  was  dose,  and  they  would  conse^ 
quently  entertain  no  wish  to  continue  in 
Arabia,  and  to  return  to  that  pastoral  life 
from  which  it  was  the  intention  of  many  of 
their  laws  to  wean  them.   The  Arabs  would 
be  in  a  wretched  condition  if  they  were 
prohibited  either  the  flesh  or  the  milk  of 
camels.     Their  milk  is  constantly  used,  and 
though  they  do  not  kill  the  camel  or  any 
other  animal  for  ordinary  food,  yet  when 
one  happens  to  be  lamed  in  a  carayan  it 
is  iilled,  and  a  general  feast  is  held.  Osmeb 
are  also  killed  by  them  on  festival  occasions, 
or  in  honour  of  a  distinguished  gueat,  and 
sometimes  as  a  sacrifice  to  fulfil  a  vow.  The 
flesh  is  described  by  those  who  have  tasted 
it  as  coarse-grained,  and  inferior   to  good 
beei^  but  it  is  juicy  and  palatable  when^the 
animal  is  young  and  fed  with  care  and  at- 
tention. 

Mr  Buckingham  gives  us  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  camels  of  Mesopotamia. 
**  The  prevailing  opinion  in  Europe,"  he 
says,  "  is,  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  this  ani- 
mat,  the  single-humped  is  the  camel,  and  the 
double-humped  is  the  dromedary.    The  flict, 
howerer,  is  nearer  the  reverse.  The  doable- 
humped  camel  is  found  only  in  Bactria  and 
the  countries  to  the  north  and  east  of  Persia* 
and  these*  being  natives  of  a  colder  dimate, 
and  living  in  more  fertile  countries  than  the 
other  species,  are  shorter,  thicker,  and  more 
muscular,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  shaggy 
hair*  and  heavier  and  stronger  by  fisr  than 
any  other  camek.     From  this  race  of  the 
double-humped  animals  I  am  not  aware  of 
dromedaries  being  ever  produced.    The  only 
camel  seen  in  Arabia,  Africa*  Egypt,  Syria, 
and   Mesopotamia*  is   the   single-humped. 
This*  inhabiting  a  hot  dimate,  and  having 
always  a  scanty  supply  of  food  and  wster*  is 
taller,  more  slender,  of  a  paler  colour^  and 
altogether  lighter  in  form  and  flesh««han  the 
Bactrian  cameL     Its  hair  is  as  short,  and  its 
skin  as  sleek,  as  that  of  the  horses  or  bnl-  * 
locks  of  England.     It  is  from  this  race  only 
that  dromedaries  are  produced ;  these  are 
merely  single-humped  camels  of  good  blood 
and  breed*  which*  instead  of  bdng  used  Ibr 
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burtheo,  are  apprppriated  only  to  carrying 
riders  and  performing  journeys  of  speed. 
They  bear  indeed  the  same  relation  to  other 
single-humped  camels  that  race-horses  do  to 
other  horses ;  care  being  takeuj  by  preserv- 
ing the  purity  of  their  descent,  and  improv- 
ing their  blood,  to  keep  them  always  fit  for 
and  appropriated  to  this  particular  purpose. 
Ttiey  are  trained  in  Egypt  into  dromedary 
corps,  for  the  supply  of  lancers  and  couriers, 
and  perform  wonderful  journeys  both  as  to 
speed  and  distance." 

Mr  Lane  says,  '*  I  am  here  reminded  of 
BD  assertion  of  the  Arabs  respecting  the  ca- 
mel— that  it  has  in  itself  a  provision  against 
hunger  besides  its  well  known  supply  against 
thirst — an  assertion  which  appears  to  me 
highly  deserving  the  attention  of  naturalists. 
The  camel,  they  say,  when  deprived  of  its 
usual  food  for  several  successive  days,  feeds 
upon  the  fat  of  its  own  hump.     The  hump, 
as  I  have  myself  observed  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, gradually  disappears  before  the 
limbs  are  perceptibly  reduced,  and  when  the 
animal  is  again  put  to  pasture  the  hump 
grows  again  to  its  usual  size  before  the  limbs 
recover  their  wonted  fat.     This  explanation 
of  the  use  of  an  excrescence  which  would 
otherwise  seem  a  mere  inconvenient  incum- 
brance, offers  an  evidence  that  the  camel  is 
more  remarkably  and  more  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  it  than  has  generally  been 
supposed,  and  perhaps  may  be  applied  with 
equal  propriety  to  the  bump  of  the  bull  and 
cow,  and  some  other  ar«mals  in  hot  and  arid 
climates."    These  observations  coincide  with 
Burckluirdt,  who  has  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  science  and  general  knowledge  very  im- 
portant services  by  the  accurate  information 
he  luu  given  us  respecting  this  remarkable 
animal.    '*  The  first  thiug."  he  says,  **  about 
which  an  Arab  is  solicitous  respecting  his 
cameU  when  going  to  undertake  a  long  jour- 
ney^  is  the  hump.     Should  he  find  this  well 
furnished  with  fat,  the  Arab  knows  that  his 
camel  will  endure  considerable  fatigue,  even 
Vfiih  a  very  moderate  allowance  of  food.— 
The  fact  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  fat  subsides 
the  camel  begins  to  desist  from  much  exer- 
tion, and  gradually  yields  to  fatigue.     After 
a  long  journey  the  creature  almost  loses  the 
^hump,  and  it  requires  three  or  four  months 
of  repose  and  copious  nourishment  to  re- 
store it,  whiclv  however,  does  not  take  place 
until  long  after  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
Ittve  been  replenished  with  flesh.      Few 


animals  exhibit  so  rapid  a  conversion  into  fat 
as  camels.  A  few  days  rest  and  plentiful 
nourishment  produce  a  visible  augmentation 
of  flesh,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  few  days 
employed  in  travelling  without  food  reduce 
the  creature  almost  immediately  to  little  more 
than  a  skeleton,  excepting  the  hump,  which 
resists  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  starvation 
much  longer." 

The  camel  of  the  Syrian  Desert  is  smaller 
than  the  Anatolian,  and  bears  heat  and  thirst 
better,  but  it  is  much  affected  by  cold,  which 
kills  many  of  them  even  in  the  Desert.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Anatolian  camel,  which 
has  a  thick  woolly  neck,  is  stouter,  carries 
heavier  loads,  and  is  extremely  serviceable 
in  mountainous  districts.  This  camel  never 
thrives  in  the  Desert.  The  camel  produced 
between  a  male  Turkman  and  a  she  Arab 
is  a  weak  animal,  unfit  for  fatigue.  A  dro- 
medary and  she  Turkman  camel  produce  a 
very  handsome  small  camel,  with  two  little 
humps,  one  of  which  the  natives  cut  off  im- 
mediately after  its  birtli,  to  render  it  fitter  for 
bearing  a  load.  This  breed  has  a  very  thick 
growth  of  long  hair  under  the  neck,  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  ground.  The  male  dro- 
medaries are  kept  solely  for  breeding.  The 
young  camels  are  weaned  the  second  year, 
and  they  begin  to  breed  in  their  fourth  year. 
They  are  prevented  from  sucking  by  a  piece 
of  wood  about  four  inches  long  and  sharp 
pointed,  which  is  driven  up  the  palate,  and 
comes  out  at  the  nostrils,  but  this  does  not 
disable  them  from  feeding  on  the  herbage  of 
the  Desert.  In  years  of  scarcity  the  camels 
always  prove  barren.  The  Arabs  ride  on 
the  male  in  preference  to  the  female,  though 
the  latter  is  said  to  move  more  expediti- 
ously. 

The  Bedouin  camels  are  all  marked  with 
a  hot  iron,  that  they  may  be  recognised  if 
they  straggle  or  are  stolen.  Every  family  of 
a  tribe  has  its  own  mark,  which  is  generally 
placed  on  the  camel's  left  shoulder.  If  a 
camel  runs  away,  the  owner  traces  it  by  its 
footsteps  many  hours.  The  Arabs  also  know 
by  what  has  fallen  from  the  camel  on  the 
road,  the  number  of  days,  as  far  back  as  five 
or  six,  which  have  elapsed  since  it  had  been 
at  the  place. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  jaces  of  camels  in  the  northern  and 
southern  countries.  Those  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  are  covered  by  a  thick  hair 
and  attain  to  a  considerable  size,  while  those 
of  the  Hedjaz  in  Arajbia  have  very  little  hair* 
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The  camels  of  Nubie  have  short  hair  like  that 
of  a  deer.  The  Arabian  camels  are  generally 
browD,  thoagb  many  black  ones  are  found 
among  them.  They  become  lighter  in  co- 
lour fn  proportion  as  they  approach  the  south 
of  Eg3rpt ;  and  Borckhardt  informs  us  that 
in  Nubia  these  animals  are  mostly  white»  at 
least  he  never  saw  a  black  one. 

Tlie  best  camels  for  carriage  are  said  to  be* 
those  of  Mesopotamia  near  the  Euphrales. 
They  are  scarce  in  mountainous  countries, 
but  Burckhardt  assures  us  that  it  is  an  erro* 
neous  opinion  to  think  that  camels  are  not 
capable  of  ascending  hiirs. — **  The  country 
richest  and  most  abundant  in  caraeb  is  im- 
doubtedly  Nedjed  (in  Arabia),  entitled  oH' 
that  account  ike  mother  of  cameh.  It  fer* 
nishes  Syria*  Hedjaz,  and  Yemen  with  ca- 
mels, irhich  in  those  countries  are  worth 
double  the  price  paid  oHginaUy  for  them  in 
Nedjed.  During  my  residence  in  Hedljafl  a 
good  eaiuel  was  there  estimated  at  the  price 
of  sixty  dollars,  and  such  was  the  want  of 
pasturage  and  scarcity  of  provisions  that 
within  three  years,  upon  a  moderate  calcu- 
lationr  tliere  died  30^000  caoiels  belongioig 
to  ttie  Pacha  of  Bgypt,  at  that  time  con- 
roanding  in  Hedjat.  The  Turkmans  and 
Kurds  from  Aoadolia  (Asia  Minor)  purchase 
every  year  eight  or  ten  thousand  camels  in 
the  Syrian  Deserts,  of  which  the  greater 
number  are  brought  there  by  dealers  from 
Nedjed." 

The  Bedouin  Arabs  prefer  feoMdecomelsy 
while  in  Egypt  and  Syria  the  males  are  chiefly 
in  request^  on  account  of  their  strength  in 
bearing  heavy  loads^  but  the  Bedouins  general- 
ly prefer  male  camels  for  riding.  The  common 
load  of  an  Anbian  camd  is  from  foor  to  %}ie 
hundred  pounds  upon  a  short  journey,  and' 
a  hundred  less  if  the  distance  is  consider- 
able. Their  loads  are  always  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  length  of  the  journey^  and 
the  number  of  wells  in  the  way.  Btirck- 
hardt  here  corrects  some  popular  but  very 
erroneous  statements  respecting  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  this  valuable  animal.  "  The 
capability  of  bearing  thirst,"  he  says^  "  va- 
ries considerably  among  the  different  races 
of  camels.  The  AnadoHan,  accustomed  to  a 
cold  climate,  aud  countries  copiously  water- 
ed on  all  side8>  must  every  second  day  have 
its  supply  of  wacer,  and  if  this  be  withheld  in 
summer  time  until  the  third  day  on  a  jour- 
ney, the  camel  often  sinks  under  the  priva- 
tion. During  the  winter,  in  Syrian  latitudes 
and  in  the  Northern  Arabian  Desert,  cameb 


very  seldora  drink  unless  when  on  a  jonmey ; 
the  first  succulent  bmbs  suffidestly  moittni 
their  stomachs  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
In  summer  the  Nedjed  eanel  muse  be  wa- 
tered on  the  evening  of  every  fonrth  thy  x  a 
longer  exposure  to  thirst  wooM  probably  be 
fatal  to  fahn.  I  befieve  that  edl  oosr  jInaMs, 
fowr  whoU  dmfi  cmutUaie  ihefdmoei  eaieni  to 
which  cameb  can  stretch  their  capafafi^  of 
enduring  thirst  in  summer,  nor  is  it  necessaiy 
that  they  should  be  competed  to  thim 
longer,  for  there  is  no  territory  in  tbe  route 
of  any  traveller  crossing  Arabia  where  weUs 
are  farther  distant  than  a  jouraey  of  three 
entire  davs  or  three  and  a  half.     In  case  of 

m 

abtohUe  neae$nfy  m  Arabian  camel  might 
perhaps  go  five  days  without  drinkhag;  but 
the  traveller  most  newer  reekom  tqttm  swek  as 
oiiraordinary  dtammaianee ;  and  after  the  ca- 
mel has  gone  three  whole  days  without  wa- 
ter* k  shows  manifest  signs  of  great  Uwneas." 
After  noticing  that  the  Egyptian  cameb  are 
least  capable  of  bearing  fat^oe,  bcscaose  they 
are  from  iheir  birth  well  watered  on  the 
banks  of  the  NOe — that  thoae  which  bear 
thirst  most  patiently  are  the  Darfttr  cameb, 
though  many  of  them  die  in  their  long  joor- 
neys-«and  that  the  African  races  are  gene- 
rally hardier  than  those  of  AraUa,  Burck. 
hardt  proceeds : — "  1  haveofbea  heard  anec- 
dotes related  of  Arabs  who  on  their  hmg 
joomeys  were  frequemiy  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most distress  by  want  of  water,  yet  I  never 
understood  that  a  camel  had  been  sfamghter- 
ed  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  supply  in  its 
stomach.  Without  absolutely  dcnytiig  the 
possibility  of  such  a  dreumntance,  i  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  can  have  occurred 
but  very  seldom ;  indeed,  the  last  atage  of 
MnX  renders  a  traveller  so  uawiUiag  and 
unaMe  to  support  the  exercise  of  wafting, 
that  he  continues  his  journey  on  the  back  of 
hb  camel  in  hopes  of  finding  water,  rather 
than  expose  himself  to  certain  destruetion 
by  killing  the  serviceable  creature.  I  have 
fiequetttly  seen  cameb  slaughtered,  but  iMver 
discovert  in  the  stomachs  of  any,  except 
those  which  had  been  wslteiedon  the  same 
day,  a  copious  supply  of  water.  'Hie  Dar- 
fur  caravans  are  oiflen  reduced  to  tncfedible 
suflerings  by  want  of  water,  yet  they  never 
resort  to  the  expedient  mentiotted.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  practised  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  * 
but  it  seems  unknown  in  Arabia,  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  either  in  Arabia  or  Nobia  thai 
camel's  urine  mixed  with  water  was  oaed  to 
aUay  thecreatur«'s  thirst  in  cases  of  dbtrest." 
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Sane  raoM  of  gumIs  can  proceed  al  a 
quiek  apeed*  and  eatmordiDaiy  aloriet  are 
tokl  ef  their  peraeveriDg  feats  in  trarelling. 
BuKkJMudt  meDtioiM  oae  in  Egypt  which 
perfonned  the  distance  of  ahout  one  hun* 
dred  and  £fteen  miles  in  eleven  hours,  indud- 
ing  a  double  passage  across  the  Nile  in  a 
ferry  boat,  which  would  occupy  twenty 
xainntea.  ^  Without  so  much  ibreed  exer* 
tioB,"  he  add%  "-that  camel  would  probably 
have  gone  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  or  even  two  hundred  milei^  within  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours."  Bot  when 
they  are  allowed  their  own  favouiite  pace, 
whieh  is  m  gende  and  easy'amble,  at  the  rate 
of  five  or  six  nules  an  hour,  they  will  carry 
their  riders  with'.ea8e  daring  an  nninteivupsed 
journey  of  aevend  days  and  nights. 

The  camel  lives  as  long  as  forty  year*,  but 
after  lwenty«^e  or  thirty  his  actifvity  begins 
to  fisl,  and  he  is  no  longer  capable  of  endur- 
ing much  fiitigue.  The  full  growth  of  the 
sDimal  is  not  completed  before  the  twelfth 
year,  if  one  becomes  lean  after  he  has 
passed  his  aixteeath  year,  the  Arabs  aUege 
that  he  can  never  again  become  fat,  and 
they  generally  sell  him  at  a  low  price  to 
peasants,  who  always  leed  their  cattle  bet* 
tex  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Desert. 
When  the  camel  reaches  his  full  degree  of 
fatness  his  hump  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
pyramid,  extending  its  base  over  the  entire 
back,  and  occupying  oncfourth  of  the  whole 
body.  None  of  this  description,  however, 
we  are  asaured  by  fiurckhardt,  are  ever 
seen  in  eultivaSed  districts,  where  camek  are 
obliged  to  work ;  they  are  only  found  among 
the  wealthy  Bedooins  in  the  Desert,  who 
keep  herds  of  them  solely  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
improving  and  propagating  the  breed,  and 
who  seldom  force  more  than  a  few  of  the 
herd  to  labour.  The  Arabs  distinguish  in 
tlieir  camels  various  defects  and  vices  vi;^ch 
gready  influence  their  vidue.  '  Many  of  the 
caravan  camela  are  broken-winded  from  ex- 
cessive fiitigue  and  the  carrying  of  too 
heavy  loads*  When  this  occurs,  the  Arabs 
cauterise  the  animal's  cliest.  They  resort 
to  this  procesa  in  cases  of  wounds  on  the 
bump,  and  of  injuries  frequently  occasioned 
by  had  pack«6addles«  The  camel  kneeb  to 
^oeive  his  kiad,  and  no  degree  of  pain  wUl 
induce  him  to  throw  it  on  the  ground,  but 
be  cannot  be  forced  to  rise  if  his  strength 
bas  failed  from  excessive  hunger  and  fiitigue. 
'^hey  sre  liable,  besides,  to  various  diseases^ 
^oai  some  of  whidi  the  Arabs  know  no 


remedy;  and  they  believe  that  antidotes  are 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews, 
which  that  people  withhold  through  hatred 
and  malice. 

The  camel  furnishes  the  Arab  with  flesh 
and  milk;  he  weaves  clothing  and  even 
tents  of  its  hair,  his  belt  and  his  sandals  are 
produced  from  its  hide,  and  its  dung  affords 
him  fuel.  In  the  East  the  hair  of  the  camel 
is  made  into  doth,  and  the  raiment  of  John 
the  Baptist  was  of  earners  hair.  The  hair 
is  principally  imported  into  this  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  pencils  for  the  painter, 
that  which  is  procured  from  Persia  being 
held  in  the  greatest  estimation.  But  these 
are  trifles  when  compared  with  the  vast  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  this  valuable  animal, 
who  has  been  emphatically  called  the  ship 
of  ike  Degeri  by  the  Arabs.  Throughout 
Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Anbta,  Barbary,  and 
other  contiguous  cooofiies,  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise are  carried  by  camels,  and  without 
his  aid  the  great  Deserts  of  the  East  would 
be  afanost  impassable.  Merobants  and  other 
travellers  assemble  and  mrfte  in  caravans, 
which  aw  alwaya  composed  of  more  camels 
than  men,  and  this  habit  bas  prevailed  from 
the  earliest  thnes,  to  avoid  the  insults  and 
robberies  of  the  Arabs.  Those  camels 
which  form  a  part  of  meicantile  eamvans 
are,  unlike  those  of  the  predatory  Arabs, 
unloaded  every  night,  and  allowed  to  feed 
at  liberty ;  and  in  a  country  where  they  find 
the  pasturage  abundant  they  eat  as  much  in 
one  hour  as  serves  them  for  ruminating  the 
whole  night,  and  to  nourinh  them*for  twent}'- 
four  hours.  If  they  do  not  fall  in  with  such 
pasttange  they  eat  any  thing  tbey  can  get — 
wormwood,  thistles,  nettles,  furse^  mid  other 
thorny  and  prickly  vegetables,  which  they 
indeed  seem  to  prefer  to  softer  herbs. 

Camels  possess  no  ordinary  share  of  sa- 
gacity, which  they  often  display  in  travers- 
ing the  dreary  regions  of  the  Desert.  They 
are  said  to  be  extremely  sensible  of  injustice 
and  bad  treatment,  and  the  Arabs  allege 
that  if  a  person  strike  them  without  a  cause 
it  is  difficult  to  escape  their  vengeance,  for 
they  remember  it  until  an  opportunity  occurs 
of  revenging  themselves.  Yet  they  return 
no  farther  rancour  when  tbey  are  once  satis- 
fied, and  it  is  even  sufficient  if  they  believe 
that  they  have  gratified  their  revenge.  We 
are  told  that  the  crafty  Arab,  who  has  by 
chonee  enraged  a  camel,  will  lay  down  his 
garments  in  some  place  near  where  the  ani- 
mal must  pass,  and  arrange  them  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  resemble  a  man  sleeping  under 
them.  The  camel  knows  the  clothes  of  the 
man  who  has  ill  used  him,  seizes  them  with 
his  teeth,  shakes  them  violently,  and  tramples 
on  them  in  rage.  When  he  has  appeased 
his  anger  in  this  manner  he  leaves  them, 
and  then  the  owner  of  the  dress  may  appear 
without  any  danger,  load  and  guide  the 
camel — who  has  recovered  his  wonted  docility 
— wherever  he  pleases.  **  I  have  sometimes," 
says  Sonnini,  "  seen  dromedaries  in  Upper 
Egypt,  weary  of  the  impatience  of  their 
riders,  stop  short,  turn  round  their  long  neck 
to  bite  them,  and  utter  cries  of  rage.  In 
these  circumstances  the  rider  must  be  care* 
ful  not  to  alight,  as  he  would  infallibly  be 
torn  to  pieces;  he  must  also  relrain  from 
striking  his  beast,  which  would  only  increase 
his  fury.  Nothing  can  be  done  but  to  have 
patience,  and  appease  the  animal  by  patting 
him  with  the  hand,  which  frequently  requires 
some  time,  when  he  will  resume  his  way  and 
his  pace  of  himself." 

Such  indications,  and  tlie  dissimilarity  of 
the  camel  to  other  animab,  induced  Bulfon 
to  conjecture  that  his  nature  has  been  con. 
siderably  changed  by  constraint,  slavery,  and 
perpetual  labour.  Of  all  animals,  he  ob- 
serves, the  camel  is  the  most  ancient,  the 
most  complete,  and  most  laborious  slave.  He 
is  the  most  andent  slave,  because  he  iniiabits 
those  countries  first  peopled  by  the  human 
race,  and  climates  where  men  were  first  po» 
lished.  He  is  the  most  complete  slave,  be- 
cause among  the  other  species  of  domestic 
animals,  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  ox,  or  the 
hog,  we  still  find  individuals  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  which  have  never  submitted  to 
man ;  but  the  whole  species  of  the  camel  are 
enslaved,  for  none  of  them  exist  in  their  pri* 
mitive  state  of  liberty  and  independence.  He 
is  the  most  laborious  slavey  because  he  has 
never  been  nourished  for  pomp  like  horses, 
nor  for  amusement  like  dogs,  nor  for  the  use 
of  the  table  like  the  ox,  the  hog,  and  the 
sheep ;  and  because  he  has  been  always  made 
a  beast  of  burden,  men  never  having  taken 
the  trouble  of  harnessing  or  yoking  him  in 
machines,  but  have  regarded  the  body  of  the 
animal  as  a  living  carriage  which  they  may 
load  or  unload  even  during  sleep.  Buffon, 
however,  errs  in  asserting  that  the  camel  is 
thus  rigorously  treated  in  idl  countries.  He 
is  kept  for  pomp  as  well  as  utility  in  various 
regions  both  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in 
Tartary  he  is  regarded  with  as  much  atten* 
tion  as  the  horse. 


CAMELEON,  oaocft,  a  knd  of  Umd 
found  in  Arabia,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia, 
which  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  to  eat, 
Lev.  xi.  dO.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary facility  with  which  it  forces  its 
way  into  the  sand  when  pursued— a  proof 
of  its  strength  and  activity,  which  seens 
to  be  indicated  id  the  Hebrew  word  amch, 
signifying  force  and  pr&weMt.  There  is  also 
a  species  which  is  of  a  very  large  sii^  and 
abounds  in  the  Levant;  it  is  green,  witli 
small  scales. 

CAMPHIRE,  copher^  rendered  cypnu  in 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  versiona,  is  an 
txloriferous  shrub,  called  A^na  by  the  Anbs. 
It  is  smooth-looking ;  its  bark  is  of  a  deep  co- 
lour, foliage  light-green,  which,  together  with 
the  softened  mixture  of  white-yellow,  with 
the  red  tint  of  the  ramificadoaa  aupporting 
them,  present  a  combination  as  agyeeaUe  to 
the  eye  as  the  odour  is  to  the  scent.  Tlie 
flowers  grow  in  dense  dusters  or  bouquets, 
and  hence  the  simile  of  the  bride  in  the  Soihs 
of  Songs—''  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a 
duster  of  camphire  in  the  gardens  of  Eo* 
gedi."  These  dusters  are  as  much  appre- 
ciated for  their  perfume  at  the  present  day  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  '*  The 
flowers,"  says  Sonnini,  *<ihe  shades  of  which 
are  so  delicate,  diflTuse  around  the  sweetest 
odours,  and  embalm  the  gardens  and  apart- 
ments which  they  embellish ;  they  accord- 
ingly form  the  usual  nos^ay  of  beauty.  The 
women,  ornaments  of  the  prisons  c^jealousy^ 
whereas  they  might  be  omamenu  of  a  whole 
country,  take  pleasure  in  decking  themselves 
with  these  beautiful  dusters  of  fragrance,  to 
odour  their  apartments  with  them,  to  cariy 
them  to  the  bath,  to  lioid  them  in  their  hand, 
in  a  word,  to  perfume  their  baecme.  They 
attach  to  this  possession,  which  the  mildness 
of  the  dimate  and  the  facility  of  culture  sel- 
dom refuse  them,  a  value  so  high  that  they 
would  willingly  appropriate  it  exclusively  to 
themselves,  and  they  sufler  with  impadenoa 
Christian  and  Jewish  women  to  partake  of 
it  with  them.  The  henna  grows  in  gieat 
quantities  in  the  vidoity  of  Rosetta,  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  prindpal  oroameots  of  the 
beautiful  gardens  which  surround  that  d^. 
Its  root,  which  penetrates  to  a  great  depth 
with  the  utmost  ease,  swells  to  a  lacge  aise 
in  a  sdl  soft,  rich,  mixed  with  sand*  and 
such  as  every  husbandman  would  have  to 
work  upon.  The  shrub,  of  course,  acquires 
a  more  vigorous  growth  there  than  any  where 
else ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  cKtensively 
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multiplied ;  It  grows,  however,  in  all  the 
other  cultivated  districts  of  Egypt,  and  prin- 
dpally  in  the  upper  part,  h  is  not  at  all 
astonishing  that  a  flower  so  delicious  should 
have  furnished  to  Oriental  poesy  agreeable 
aHusions  and  amorous  comparisons.  The 
flower  of  henna  is  disposed  in  clusters,  and 
the  women  of  Egypt,  who 'dearly  love  it,  and 
are  fond  of  carrying  it,  as  1  have  said,  on 
the  spot  where  the  text  indicates,  in  their 
ooioaw.  > 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  still  more  in 
request.  When  dried  and  reduced  to  powder 
they  furnish  the  famous  dye  with  which  the 
Orientals  give  a  deep  orange  tincture  to  the 
nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  to  the  soles  of 
their  feet,  the  pdms  of  their  hands,  and  some- 
times to  their  hair.   Some  writers  argue  that 
this  practice  of  staining  the  hands  and  nails 
explains  one  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions,  Deut. 
xxi.  12.     ««  If  large  black  eyes,"  says  Son- 
nini,  **  which  they  are  at{>ains  to  darken  still 
more,  be  essential  to  Egyptian  beauty,  it  like- 
wise requires,  as  an  accessory  of  first  rate 
importance,  that  the  hands  and  nails  should 
be  dyed  red.     This  last  fashion  is  fully  as 
general  as  the  other,  and  not  to  conform  to 
it  would  be  reckoned  indecent.   The  women 
could  no  more  dispense  with  this  daubing 
than  with  their  clothes.     Of  whatever  con- 
dition or  religion  they  may  be,  all  employ  the 
same  means  to  acquire  this  species  of  orna- 
ment which  the  empire  of  fashion  alone  could 
perpetuate,  for  it  assuredly  spoils  fine  hands 
much  more  than  it  decoraies  them.    It  is 
with  the  greenish  powder  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  henna  that  the  women  procure  for 
themselves  a  decoration  so  whimsical.   They 
dilute  it  in  water,  and  rub  the  soft  paste  it 
makes  on  the  parts  which  they  mean  to  co- 
lour ;  they  are  wrapped  up  in  linen,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  the  orange 
hue  is  strongly  impressed  on  them.   Though 
the  women  wash  both  hands  and  feet  several 
times  a  day  with  lukewarm  water  and  soap 
this  colour  adheres  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is 
tuflicient  to  renew  it  about  every  fifteen  days ; 
that  of  the  nails  lasts  much  longer,  nay,  it 
passes  for  ineffaceable.   In  Turkey,  likewise, 
the  women  make  use  of  henna,  but  apply  it 
to  the  nails  only,  and  leave  to  their  hands 
B&d  feet  the  colour  of  nature.     It  would 
appear  that  the  custom  of  dyeing  the  nails 
▼as  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for 
those  of  mummies  are  most  commonly  of  a 
reddish  hue.    But  the  Egyptian  ladies  still 
^Tther  refine  on  the  general  practice ;  they, 


too,  paint  their  fingers,  space  by  space  only, 
and,  in  order  that  the  colour  may  not  lay 
hold  of  the  whole,  they  wrap  them  round 
with  thread  at  the  prop(»ed  distances,  before 
the  application  of  the  colour-giving  paste,  so 
that,  when  the  operation  is  finished,  they 
liave  the  fingers  marked  circularly  from  end 
to  end  with  small  orange-coloured  belts. 
Others,  and  this  practice  is  more  common 
among  certain  Syrian  dames,  have  a  mind 
that  their  hands  should  present  the  suffi- 
ciently disagreeable  mixture  of  black  and 
white.  The  bells  which  the  henna  had  first 
reddened  become  of  a  shining  black  by  rub- 
bing them  with  a  composition  of  sal-ammo- 
niac, lime,  and  honey." 

Mr  Lane,  in  his  work  on  the  modern 
Egyptians*  gives  us  a  more  minute  Illustra- 
tion of  this  singular  custom  which  prevails 
among  Oriental  women.        The  females  of 
the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  many  of 
the  poorer  men,  stain  certain  parts  of  their 
hands  and  feet  (which  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,   beautifully  formed)   with    the 
leaves  of  the  henna  iree^  which  impart  a 
yellowish  red  or  deep  orange  colour.    Many 
thus  dye  only  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and 
toes ;  others  extend  the  dye  as  high  as  the 
first  joint  of  each  finger  and  toe,  some  also 
make  a  stripe  along  the  next  row  of  joints. 
There  are  several  other  modes  of  apply- 
ing the  hennu,  but  the  most  common  prac- 
tice is  to  dye  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
as  high  as  the  first  joint,  and  the  whole  of 
the  inside  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  adding,  though  not  always,  the  stripe 
above-mentioned  along  the  middle  joints  of 
the  fingers,  and  a  similar  stripe  a  little  above 
the  toes.   The  application  ol  this  dye  to  the 
palms  of  the  handB  and  the  soles  of  the  feet 
is  said  to  have  an  agreeable  efiect  upon  the 
skin,  particularly  to  prevent  its  being  too 
tender  and  sensitive.     The  henna  is  pre- 
pared for  this  use  merely  by  being  powdered* 
and  mixed  with  a  little  water,  so  as  to  form 
a  paste.    Some  of  this  paste  being  spread  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  on  other  parts  of 
it  which  are  to  be  dyed,  and  the  fingers  being 
doubled,  and  their  extremities  inserted  into 
the  paste  in  the  palm,  the  whole  hand  is 
tightly  bound  with  linen,  and  remains  thus 
during  a  whole  night.     In  a  similar  manner 
it  is  applied  to  the  feet.     The  colour  does 
not  disappear  until  after  many  days ;  it  is 
generally  renewed  after  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.   This  custom  prevails  not  only 
in  Egypt,  but  in  several  other  countries  of 
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the  East,  which  are  supplied  with  lienns 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  To  the  nails 
the  henna  imparts  a  more  bright,  clear,  and 
permanent  colour  than  to  the  skin.  When 
this  dye  alone  is  applied  to  the  oaib,  or  to 
a  larger  portion  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  it 
may  with  some  reason  be  n^garded  as  an 
embellishment,  for  it  makes  the  general  com- 
plexion of  the  hand  and  foot  appear  more 
delicate,  bat  many  ladies  stain  their  hands 
in  a  manner  much  less  agreeable  to  our 
taste;  by  applying^  immediately  after  the  re-> 
moval  of  the  paste  of  henna,  another  paste 
composed  of  quick  lime,  common  smoke 
black,  and  linseed-oil,  they  convert  the  tint 
of  the  henna  to  a  black  or  to  a  blackish 
olive  hue.  Ladies  in  Egypt  are  often  seen 
with  their  nails  stained  with  this  colour,  or 
with  their  fingers  of  the  same  dark  hue  from 
the  extremity  to  the  first  joint,  red  ft'om  the 
first  to  the  second  joint,  and  of  the  former 
colour  from  the  second  to  the  third  jomt, 
with  tlie  palm  also  stained  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, having  a  broad  dark  stripe  acrosi  the 
middle,  and  the  rest  left  red;  the  thumb 
dark,  from  the  extremity  to  the  first  joint, 
and  red  firom  the  first  to  the  second  joint. 
Some,  after  a  more  simple  fiishion,  blacken 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  the  whole  of  the 
inside  of  the  hand." 

CANE,  SwEBT,  kaneh  hoaem,  is  the  same 
as  the  calamtu  or  tweet  calamus  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  holy  anoint- 
ing oil.  It  is  not  certain  whether  it  is  the 
aromatic  calamus  which  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered. Pliny,  speaking  of  chat  shrub, 
says  that  it  grows  in  Arabia,  India^  and  Sy* 
ria,  and  tliat  the  last  is  the  best,  whereas 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah  couples  the  sweet 
cane  with  the  "  incense  of  Sheba,"  and  saya 
that  it  comes  firom  a  <*  Ikr  country.*'  Pliny, 
or  rather  Theophrastus,  from  whom  his 
statement  is  borrowed,  describes  its  locality 
as  near  Lebanon,  at  the  distuice  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stadia  from  the  sea.  He 
also  mentions  it  as  a  production  of  Arabia^ 
and  this  assertion  is  corroborated  by  another 
ancient  writer.  It  is  probable  that  PUny, 
aware  that  a  species  of  the  calamus,  or  awees 
cane,  grew  in  Syria,  supposed  it  was  the 
valuable  kind  used  by  the  Syrians,  but  which 
they  really  obtained  from  the  Arabians,  who 
in  turn  either  produced  it  in  their  own  coun- 
try, or  pntciired  it  from  India.  The  laac 
supposition  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  In- 
dian variety  is  now  allowed  to  be  far  more 
valuable  than  the  common  sort,  ftom  which 


it  differs  less  in  fonn  thMi  in  ita  nofe  pun- 
gent taste  and  stronger  perfume.  The  Pro- 
phet Isaiah  mentioaa  it  as  an  artiole  of  great 
valuer  and  in  a  nuuiner  which  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  it  was  uaed  to  the  service  of 
the  Temple^  The  leaves  of  the  Indian 
variety  of  the  cakmas,  or  sweet  eane,  di£* 
fuse  a  very  strong  firagranoe,  but  the  per- 
fume proceeds  ftom  the  root,  which  ia  driecb 
powdered,  and  eshibited  in  several  prepaia- 
tions. 

CANKER- WORM,  iM.  is  alao  Noder- 
ed  CAvaapULLAa,  Psalm  cv.  34;  Jer.  li*  67, 
but  it  ia  mentioned  as  a  distinct  insect 
elsewhere,  Joel  i.  4 ;  ii.  25.  This  Ptophei 
notices  it  among  other  noxiottS  inaecta^  the 
Hebrew  names  of  which  are  derived  from 
their  destructive  qualities,  but  it  is  iiocer* 
tain  what  names  they  ought  to  besr  in  our 
own  or  any  other  European  language.  *  Our 
translatofB,"  observes  Pococke,  **  have  very 
well  rendered  them  by  the  names  of  sn^ 
kiiowii  creatures  as  concur  in  hurriiig  and 
doFonring  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  ao  that 
whatever  escapes  one  is  devoured  by  an- 
other." The  canker-worm  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  species  of  locust.  The  Pro- 
phet Nahum  (iii.  IS)  speaks  of  it  as  having 
wings,  fiying  about,  encamping  in  hedges  by 
day,  and  committing  its  depredationa  duriqg 
the  night. 

CARBUNCLE, ^oreM*,aprecioua  atone 
like  a  laige  ruby  or  garnet,  of  a  dark  deep 
red  colour,  resembling  bullock's  bloo4  which 
is  said  to  fitter  even  in  the  dadc*  and  to 
sparide  more  than  the  ruby.  An  anownt 
author  mentions  a  stone,  undesstopd  to  be 
the  carbuncle,  which  when  held  to  the  sun 
appears  like  a  burning  coaL  The  ancients 
obtained  the  moat  esteemed  of  these  atones 
from  Africa,  bnt  the  best  garnets  are  now 
obtained  from  Pegu-  ia  the  Bwman  Empire. 
The  carbunde  was  one  of  the  atones  of  the 
high  priest's  breastplate  under  the  name  of 
Benben,  Ecod*  zxviii.  17» 

CASSIA,  MUk,  a  sweet  spoe  which  waa 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  holy  oil  used 
in  the  consecration  of  the  sacred  vessels  ef 
the  tabernacle.  U  is  a  shrub  ao  needy  re- 
sembling dnnanon  that  some  have  regarded 
it  merely  as  a  variety.  It  is»  like  it«  the 
bark  of  a  tree  which  growa  in  vaiiona  parte 
of  India. 

CATERPILLAR,  ckiteit  is  an  insea 
distinguiahed  ftom  the  loeuat,  {xopcrly  so 
called,  in  various  passages  of  Scripture.  The 
Prophet  Joel  notices  it  as  **  eating,  up"  what 
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the  other  species  kid  left*  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  what  pacticolar  species  the 
caterpillar  signifies.  Some  mulerstaiid  it  to 
be  the  ekafer,  which  is  a  grei^  devoarer  of 
leaves.  Michaelis  supposes  it  to  be  the 
mole  cricket^  which  in  its  grub  state  is  very 
destivetive  to  core  and  other  vegetables,  by 
feeding  on  the  roots.  The  editor  of  Calmet 
argues  for  the  eock-^vaek, 

CEDARS*  Cedae-tbbbs,  and  CsDAa*- 
WOOD,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  sa- 
cred writers.  Tlie  oedar  is  a  mi^eetic  and 
beautiful  eveiigreen,  rising  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  being  sometimes 
from  thirty-fiTe  to  fifty  feet  in  girth.  It  has 
leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  rosemary,  and 
distils  a  gnm  to  which  various  qnalities  are 
attributed.  The  wood  of  it  is  solid,  beaiitt* 
ful,  inclining  to  a  brown  colour,  and  pos» 
sessing  a  strong  aromatic  smell;  and  the  tree 
bears  a  small  apple  liiie  that  of  the  pine. 
Cedar-wood  has  the  repatetion  of  being  in- 
deatractihle,  and  instances  are  recorded  of 
its  having  been  taken  from  buildings  unin» 
jured  after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years.. 
It  has,  however,  been  lemarked,  that  **  in 
relation  to  these  properties  there  is  much 
vulgar  error  and  oonfosion,  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  being  often  confounded  with  trees 
of  dtflferent  genera." 

Mount  Lebanon  and  the  range  of  Taurus 
are  the  native  spots  of  this  stately  and 
magnificent  tree,  remarkable  ft>r  its  wide^ 
spreading  arms,  each  of  which  is  almost  a 
tree  In  itself.     Its  maturity  is  saSd  to  be  not 
so  slow  as  some  imagine,  and  the  observa» 
ttons  of  those  who  have  cultivated  it  even  in 
England  prove  that  in  rapidity  of  growth 
it  almost  equals  any  forest  tree.     For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  cedar-tree  at  Higbdere,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  wliich,  fi>ora 
every  inquiry  made  about  the  precne  date 
of  planting  it,  when  fifty-eight  years  old 
measured  ten  feet  one  inch  in  arcumference 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground.    One  brought 
direct  from  Meant  Lebanon,  and  planted  by 
Dr  Uvedale  in  the  manor-house  garden  at 
Enfield  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  a  girth  of  fowteen  feet  in  1 780. 
We  are  told  that  eight  Ciset  of  the  top  of  it 
was  blown  down  by  tlie  hurricane  in  1708, 
but  stiH  It  was  forty  feet  in  height,  and  its 
top  was  again  injured  in  1791.     Its  mea- 
surement in  1821  was  seventeen  feet  in  girth, 
at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  sixty- 
four  feet  in  perpen^ciriar  height;  it  oon- 
tttned  in  ally  including  thehmnches,  abont 


eight  hundred  feet  of  cubic  timber.  A  re- 
markable oedar  was  blown  down  at  Whitton 
in  Middlesex  in  1779.  The  trunk  of  tliis 
tree  was  sixteen  feet  in  circumference  at 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  twenty -one 
feet  at  the  insertion  of  the  great  branches 
twelve  feet  above  the  surface;  there  were 
ten  principal  limbs,  averaging  twelve  feet 
each  in  girth.  The  tree  had  attained  the 
height  of  seventy  feet,  and  the  branches 
covered  an  area  of  one  hundred  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Some  attribute  this  cedar  to  the 
age  of  Elizabeth.  Two  of  the  cedars  plant- 
ed in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Chelsea  in  1683 
had  in  eighty-three  years  acquired  a  ctrcum- 
lerence  of  more  than  twelve  feet  at  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  while  their  branches  ex- 
tended over  a  circular  space  forty  feet  in 
diameter.  The  Chelsea  cedars  are  most 
picturesque  trees  at  the  present  time,  but 
there  are  stiU  more  magnifiseot  ones  at  Zion 
House,  Warwick  Castle,  Stowe.  Blenheim, 
and  other  seats  of  our  nobility,  it  has  been 
introduced  into  Scotland,  where  it  seems  to 
grow  ftilly  better  tlian  in  England.  There 
are  fine  specimens  at  Niddrie  Mariscball 
near  the  city,  and  at  PiestonhaU,  in  the 
county,  of  Edinburgbf  and  »t  Hopetoun 
House  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  where 
they  were  brought  and  f^U^ited  by  John 
Duke  of  Axgyle  in  1748.  U  is  said  that 
two  acres  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  have  been 
planted  in  Ireland*  where  they  are  growing 
like  larches. 

Gilpin  saysyin  his  celebrated  work  entitled 
*'  Forest  Scenery,"  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  see  the  cedar  in  perfection  in  our 
dimate,  and  that  the  forest  of  Lebanon  is 
perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  world  where  its 
^wth  is  perfect,  yet  we  may  in  some  de- 
gree form  a  conception  of  its  majesty  and 
beauty  firom  the  resembUaces  of  it  at  this 
distance  firom  its  native  soil.  But  the  cedar 
is  properly  an  Alpine  tree,  and  it  is  quite  a 
mistaken  notion  that«  because  it  comes  from 
a  warm  country,  it  ahould  always  be  placed 
isiadry  soil  with  a  warm  exposure.  ^Tbe 
country  in  Syria  adjacent  to  Lebanon  is 
indeed  warm,"  observes  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  in  his  edition  of  Gilpin's  work,  *'  but 
the  mountain  itself  is  of  a  great  height  and 
of  a  very  different  climate.  The  cedars  of 
Lebanon  grow  in  a  wet  aountaia  soil,  and 
are  exposed  to  as  much  frost  and  snow  as 
occurs  in  most  parts  of  Scd land.  We  tbere- 
fore  never  find  that  the  cedar  is  hurt  by 
ixostA  in  this  country;  but  being  placed  in 
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gardens,  and  in  a  dry  situation,  both  with 
regard  to  the  soil  and  climate,  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  mere  bush  compared  to  that  lofty 
tree  which  it  ought  to  be.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  cedar  has  all  along  been  mistaken, 
precisely  as  the  larch  was  at  first,  and  that  it 
should  be  planted  heavily  and  hardily.  But 
the  great  ctifficulty  at  present  is  to  get  plants* 
and  he  wlio  sliould  be  the  means  of  bringing 
into  the  country  large  quantities  of  the  seed 
gathered  from  the  proper  parent  trees  in 
Libanus,  or  elsewhere,  would  be  a  very 
great  benefactor  to  these  islands.  There  are^ 
however,  numbers  of  pet  cedars  in  Scotland 
as  well  as  in  England,  so  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  indolence  of  British  planters  with 
respect  to  this  tree,  we  believe  that  the  ce- 
lebrated forests  of  Lebanon  cannot  now 
boast  of  so  many  cedars  as  our  own  island 
can  do.  Solomon's  fourscore  thousand 
hewers  produced  a  considerable  havoc,  and 
time  has  done  the  rest  of  the  work  of  de- 
struction.** 

The  cedar  abounds  in  America,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States.  The  trees 
are  highly  ornamental  in  the  cities  and  towns 
—New  York,  for  instance,  where  they  grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  public  walks  of  the  city, 
and  have  a  most  picturesque  and  romantic 
effect.  The  late  celebrated  Mr  Cobbett,  in 
one  of  his  multifarious  works  entitled  **  The 
Woodlands,  or  a  Treatise  on  preparing  the 
ground  for  Planting"  &c.  quotes  an  author 
(Miller)  who  reckons  thirteen  varieties  of 
the  cedar,  but  he  confines  his  own  observa- 
tions to  two  only,  the  red  and  the  white  cedar. 
He  introduces  what  Michaux,  in  his  <*  Ame- 
rican Sylva,'*  says  respecting  the  red  cedar, 
"  The  foliage  is  evergreen,  numerously  sub- 
divided— it  diffuses  a  resinous  aromatic  odour 
when  bruised ;  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 
it  has  the  same  efftet  as  the  common  juni- 
per. The  name  of  red  cedar  is  descriptive 
only  of  the  perfect  wood,  which  is  of  a  bright 
tint ;  the  sap  is  perfectly  white.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  vegetation  of  the 
red  cedar  is  that  its  branches,  which  are  nu- 
merous and  close,  spring  near  the  earth  and 
spread  horizontally,  and  that  the  lower  limbs 
are  during  many  years  as  long  as  the  body  of 
the  tree.  The  trunk  decreases  so  rapidly 
that  the  largisst  stocks  rarely  afford  timber 
for  ship-building  of  more  than  twelve  feet  in 
length.  Its  diameter  is  veiy  much  diminished 
by  deep  oblong  crevices  in  every  part  of  the 
trunk,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  large 
branches  persisting  after  they  are  dead.   The 


wood  is  odorous,  compact,  fine-graioed,  and 
very  light,  though  heavier  and  stronger  than 
that  of  the  white  cedar  and  cypress.  To 
these  qualities  it  unites  the  still  more  pre- 
cious character  of  durability,  and  is  conse^ 
quently  highly  esteemed  Ibr  such  objects  as 
require  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  nearer 
the  red  cedar  grows  to  the  sea,  and  the  &r. 
ther  southward,  the  better  is  its  wood.  I 
have  observed  that  the  turners  of  Philadel- 
phia make  the  large  stop-codes  of  this  wood. 
In  the  Southern  States  it  b  commonly  chosen 
for  coffins." 

Thus  &r  our  mtsodlaneous  author  quoces 
from  Michaux,  and  he  now  gives  us  his  own 
observations.  **  The  red  cedar,"  says  Mr 
Cobbett,  ^  is  surpassed  by  no  wood  in  t^kt- 
neu,  and  yet  it  yields  not  to  the  locust  vr 
the  live-oak  in  durabiUty,  Many  are  the  in- 
stances  in  Long  Island  where  you  see  podt 
of  this  wood  that  must  have  stood  for  a  cen- 
tury and  more,  though  exposed  to  the  weather 
all  the  while.  These  trees  grow  on  the  very 
barrenest  and  most  exposed  parts  of  the 
coast,  where  no  other  trees  will  even  live. 
In  winter  time,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, their  boughs  are  a  great  resource  for  the 
feeding  of  ewes  that  have  lambs,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  other  green  or  moist  food  These 
trees  would  thrive  on  any  of  the  p<K>rest  of 
our  hills  of  chalk,  of  sand,  of  gravel,  or  of 
rock.  But  as  to  the  wluie  eedar^  this  tree 
wholly  differs  from  the  red  cedar,  for  it  loves 
wet  land,  and  even  a  twamp;  and  not  only 
a  nDomp,  but  a  swamp  covered  by  eveiy 
spring-tide,  even  where  water  is  saltish-.a 
thing  that  agrees  with  no  other  tree  that  i 
know  of,  for  even  the  alder  will  not  live  if 
frequently  visited  by  water  that  is  what  is 
called  brackish." 

These  delineations  will  tend  to  illustrate 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  grew  in  that 
mountainous  region  oflen  amid  perpetual 
snow.  These  cedars  have  now  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  those  which  remain  are  merely 
the  degenerated  representatives  of  the  andent 
forest.  But  the  cedar*wood  often  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures  as  odoriferous  cannot  be 
that  now  called  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  as  its 
timber  had  comparatively  litt|e  fragrance. 
The  cedar^UHHfd  was  partly  used  for  purify- 
ings,  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  49,  51,  52;  Numb.  xix. 
6.  The  common  supposition  is^  that  this 
kind  of  cedar- wood  was  a  species  of  juniper 
which  produced  berries  and  leaves  remark- 
able for  their  thorny  stiffhess.  One  variety 
is  noticed  as  peculiar  to  Syria  and  Pb«enicta» 
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and  as  serving  for  nautical  purposes,  as  in 
the  prophecy  against  Tyre:—**  They  have 
taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts 
for  tbee^*'  Ezek.  xxvii.  5. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  cedar- 
wood  is  prominently  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.    Uiram  sent  cedar  to  David»  which 
he  **  prepared  in  abundance;"  and  every 
reader  is  aware  of  the  important  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied  in  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Solomon,  and  in 
his  other  magnificent  undertakings.   But  the 
tree  itself  is  often  noticed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  tliat  it  was  peculiarly  esteemed 
by  tlie  ancient  Orientals  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment times.     Solomon^  we  are  told,  spoke  of 
trees,  **  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  thfe 
hyssop    that  springeth  out  of  the    wall/' 
namely,  from  tlie  highest  to  the  lowest  and 
most  insignificant  in  comparison.     It  is  ge- 
nerally employed  by  the  Prophets  in  a  figu- 
rative sense  to  denote  power,  strength,  and 
longevity.     Thus,  the  power  of  Jehovah  is 
mentioned  as  irresistible--''  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of   Lebanon." 
David  joins  the  palm-tree  and  the  cedar  in  a 
manner  equally  characteristic — the  former 
noted  for  its  flourishing  head,  the  other  for 
tlie  multiplicity,  length,  and  thick  verdure  of 
its  branches : — ^  The  righteous  shall  flourish 
like  a  palm-tree,  and  spread  abroad  like  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon.'*     No  tree  in  the  forest  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  dose  woven  canopy, 
and  its  grandeur  and  form  are  consequently 
the  favourite  subjects  for  illustration.     In 
the  words  of  Gilpin,  **  its  mantling  foliage, 
or  shadowing  shroud,  as  Ezekiel  calls  it,  is 
its  greatest  beauty,  which  arises  from  the 
horisontal  growth  of  its  branches  forming  a 
kind  of  sweeping  irregular  penthouse.    And 
when  to  the  idea  of  beauty  that  of  strength 
is  added,  by  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  stem 
and  the  robustness  of  the  limbs,  the  tree  is 
complete  in  all  its  beauty  and  majesty.  " 

CHALCEDONY,  a  precious  stone  in 
colour  like  a  carbuncle.  Rev.  xxi.  19.  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Chalce- 
don,  or  Calchedon,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  nearly  oppo- 
site Constantinople.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  city,  now  a  poor  village,  it  was  for- 
merly found.  Some  have  supposed  this  to 
be  the  stone  translated  emerald^  Exod.  xxviti. 
18. 

CHAMOIS^  semeTf  an  animal  enumerated 
unoQg  those  lawful  to  be  eaten  b  the  Mosaic 


Law.  The  Sepluagint  render  the  word  temtr 
as  cameiopordp  and  in  the  Arabic  version  the 
giraffe  is  understood,  which  is  probably  cor- 
rect, for  the  chamois,  one  of  the  antelope 
family,  is  not  met  so  far  southwards  as  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  The  giraffe,  or  camelopard, 
is  a  beautiful  animal  found  in  the  central 
parts  of  Africa,  and  belongs  to  that  order  of 
animals  which  chew  the  cud.  Its  neck  is  of 
such  an  extraordinary  length  that  at  first  view 
it  seems  quite  disproportioned  to  its  figure, 
but  the  necessity  is  obvious  when  we  find 
that  by  this  means  the  animal  is  enabled  to 
crop  the  young  shoots  from  the  trees,  which 
constitute  its  principal  food.  The  giraffe 
generally  stands  abont  eighteen  feet  high 
from  the  forehoofs  to  the  head ;  its  colour  is  a 
light  fawn,  with  three-cornered  brown  spots. 
Its  fimt  run  is  fleeter  than  that  of  the  swiftest 
horse,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  continuing  its 
exertion,  and  this  animal  can  be  overtaken 
by  well  trained  horses  after  a  chase.  It  is 
of  a  quiet,  timid,  and  gentle  disposition. 

CHESNUT-TREE,  armoth  although  so 
rendered  in  the  Scriptures,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  indicates  the  Oriental  plane-tree, 
which  was  a  favourite  tree  among  the  an- 
cients. Its  name  originated  from  a  word 
signifying  broad,  and  applies  to  its  diffusive 
shade,  which  recommended  it  to  the  Eastern 
nations.  The  Hebrew  word  armtm  comes 
from  a  root  which  signifies  io  be  stripped^  and 
harmonizes  with  the  plane-tree,  the  bark  of 
which  spontaneously  comes  off*  and  leaves 
the  trunk  apparently  bare,  whereas  the  real 
chesnut  has  a  wide-spteading  top,  and  its 
bark  does  not  peel  off  The  Oriental  plane 
is  esteemed  in  the  East  among  the  most 
shady  and  most  magnificent  trees.  Gilpin 
informs  us  that  '*  Lady  Craven  speaks  of 
some^he  saw  in  the  Turkish  dominions  oCa 
size  so  gigantic  that  the  largest  trees  we 
have  in  England,  placed  near  them,  would 
appear  only  like  broomsticks."  It  thrives 
best  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  is  of  a  quick 
growth.  The  stem  is  covered  with  a  smooth 
bark,  which  falls  off*  annually ;  the  bark  of 
the  young  branches  is  of  a  dark  brown,  in- 
clining  to  purple ;  the  leaves  are  large,  pal- 
mated,  cut  into  ^ye  segments ;  their  upper 
sides  of  a  deep  green,  and  the  under  sides 
pale.  It  grows  readily  in  this  country  when 
planted  in  a  favourable  soil.  There  is  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  it  at  Lee  Court,  near 
Blackheatl^  on  the  bank  of  a  small  rivulet, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  first  trees  of  the  kind  in- 
troduced into  Britain.     Its  circumference  at 
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MX  feet  from  the  groMnd  is  fbttrteen  feet  eight 
inches;  it  is  ivtty-fiTe  feet  high*  and  cootaios 
upwards  of  three  htt&dred  ieet  of  thnher. 

As  the  ehesnttt-tree,  however^  is  the  ran* 
deting  in  our  -versioD.  it  may  be  briefly  ob» 
served^  that  when  it  is  in  maturity  and  per- 
fection it  is  a  noble  ttee>  and  gsows  not 
nnhke  the  oaic,  but  its  branches  are  more 
straggling.  There  are  many  magnificent  spe* 
eimens  of  it  in  this  country. 

CINN  AMON^itfimofi,  a  bark  well  known 
among  the  articles  of  spicery.  The  cinfiafiiofi 
lanret,  or  tweet  basft  is  a  native  of  various 
parts  of  India,  but  especially  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon.  There  are  sevenal  species,  some  of 
which  yield  cinnamon  and  others  cassia,  and 
these  barks  appear  to  differ  little  from  each 
other  except  in  the  degtee  in  which  the  aro* 
matle  principle  exists  in  them.  It  was  long 
understood  that  the  cinnamon  laurel  of  Cey- 
lon yielded  true  cinnamon,  and  another  called 
the  cassia  laurel,  on  the  coast  of  M^abar, 
produced  cassia ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  at  least  two  distinct  species  yield  the 
cinnamon  commonly  sold  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  not  accurately  known  which  out  ^f 
several  yields  cassia.  The  cinnamon  con- 
sumed in  this  countiy  is  chiefly  from  the 
Island  of  Ceylon.  The  shrub  varies  from 
two  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  is  spread  into 
niunerous  branches.  The  leaves  when  young 
are  red  at  the  top ;  the  fruil  is  about  the 
size  of  a  damson,  and  is  of  a  black  colour 
when  ripe.  In  addition  to  the  aromatic  oil 
contained  in  itt  bark  the  root  of  the  dnna- 
mon  yields  camphor,  the  stem  produces  oil 
of  cinnamon,  the  leaves  g^ve  oil  of  doves, 
and  the  fruit  a  peculiar  turpentine  ethereal 
oil.  The  bark,  after  being  peeled  off^,  re- 
quires little  preparation  beyond  a  short  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  to  dry  it.  The  time  for 
stripping  the  bark  is  from  May,  at  the  end 
of  the  rains,  till  November. 

Cinnamon  was  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  perfumed  oil  with  which  the  tabernacle 
and  its  vessels  were  anointed,  Exod.  xxx. 
23.  The  mention  of  it  at  such  an  early  pe- 
riod as  the  time  of  Moses,  while  the  Israel- 
ites were  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  shows  that 
even  before  that  time  there  had  been  a  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  India.  It  is  no- 
ticed, moreover,  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
that  it  and  the  other  aromatics  set  apart  for 
religious  usee  were  neither  very  rare  nor  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  The  question  arises.  By 
whom  was  tUs  commenial  intercourse  with 


the  coBBtiw* ^the-Fm  East 'oaisied  mal  It 
is  plain  that  it  w«s  not  dese  by  the  Effp- 
tiaos,  who  in  many  respects  were  ftvoocslUy 
situated  for  being  the  i^BBta  of  that  inter- 
course ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Persians 
had  any  ooncero  in  it,  for  ire  Jcnow  little  of 
their  condition  at  this  early  periodic  exocfit 
tliat  they  were  not  a  oommmial  peo|^,  aad 
abhorred  the  sea  as  much  as  the  Egyptiaas. 
The  aame  observattooa  apply  to  the  jodiaos 
thesuelves,  who  are  not  koowa  to  hare 
exported  any  of  their  commodities  to  the 
shores  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  GuUs. 
There   is  thus   eveiy  evidence,  that  the 
Arabians  first  opened  the  commetee  wiih 
Indi»-.4iotthe  Bedouin  Arabs — whose  habits 
are  whoUy  averse  to  eemmereial  p«u*uits-— 
but  those  Arabiam  who  iahabited  the  nnaftftj 
probably  the  aborigioal  Arabiaiis  of  KahUw 
as  distinguished  from  the  deseendaoss  of  kh- 
mael.     The  mode  of  their  inlescowrse  with 
India  most  have  been  either  by  camvaos 
traveming  Persia  and  Ganmaoia,  or  by  water 
across  the  Indian  Ocean.    The  Komans 
valued  cinnamon  very  highly,  and  obtained 
it  in  huge  quantitiesi  and  by  them,  as  by 
other  ancient  nations,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  product  of  Arabia.     But  this  pioves 
with  the  more  certainty  that  the  Arabiana 
were  the  agents  of  the  supj^y,  and  that  the 
parties  who  received  it.  as  they  had  very 
slight  and  confiised  notions  of  lDdi%  eon- 
founded  its  products  supplied  by  the  Ara- 
bians with  the  native  articles  of  Arabia,  also 
objects  of  commerce.     They  were  ia  the 
habit  of  doing  this  with  articles  whiflli  we 
know  with  still  more  certainty  than  in  the 
ease  of  cinnamon  sever  were  produeed  in 
Arabia,  and  which  the  Arabians  muss  Ivive 
brought  westward  from  India.     It  is  unde- 
niable, therefore,  that  the  trade  with  India 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  ArabiaBs  loa^  be- 
fore the  periods  mentioned  in  oomoon  his- 
tory. This  is  completely  proved  in  the  Scalp- 
tures ;  and  it  is  not  an  hnprobable  sapposi- 
tion  that  some  of  the  spices  which  those 
Arabian  merchaotSv  to  whann  Joseph  was 
sold,  were  carryiqg  to  Egypt,  were  the  pro- 
ducts  of  India — at  least  it  proves  that  a  apiee 
trade  was  even  then  m  the  hands  of  cbs  Am- 
bians.     That  caravan  of  raercbaata  veidd 
seem  to  indicate  a  land-journey  fcom  Pesma, 
otherwise  the  route  in  which  they  tcavelM 
was  far  out  of  their  way ;  hut  it  is  certain  that 
the  Arabians  had  an  early  traffic  by  sea.  Dr 
Vincent  observes*  that  it  is  evident  froii  all 
history,  as  far  as  history  goea  haek^  thas  the 
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Ai^Auai»  were  tbe  fint  nsvigatonof  ito  lo- 
duuk  Oeean,  andlhefinteanienof  lodiaapro- 
«hice ;  and  that  they  were  so  from  analogy, 
neccaaity,  md  ntuadon,  before  history  com- 
menoes.  **  The  Arabiaas."  be  says,  **  have  a 
sea  eoast  vound  three  sides  of  their  vast  pen- 
insula ;  they  had  no  prcijadices  against  navi- 
gation either  from  habits  or  religion.  There 
is  no  haatory  which  treats  fii  them  which  does 
not  notice  them  as  pirates  and  merchants  by 
aea,  and  robkers  and  traders  by  laod.  We 
can  scarcely  touch  upon  them  accidentally  in 
an  author  without  finding  that  they  were  the 
carriera  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Sabea,  Had- 
ramaut,  and  Oman,  were  the  residences  of 
navigators  in  all  ages,  from  the  time  that  his- 
tory bcigins  to  speak  of  them ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  imagine  tliat  they  were  equally  so 
before  the  historians  aioquired'  a  knowledge 
of  theniy  as  they  have  since'  continued  down 
to  the  present  day." 

CLAY,  aeubstaace  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Seriptwree,  and  universally  known.  It 
was  and  stall  is  used  in  the  East  for  sealing. 
Poeadke  infonns  us  that  the  inspectors  of  the 
granaries  in  EgjFpt,  after  dosii;^  the  4oor, 
put  their  seal  upon  a  handful  of  clay,  with 
whidh  they  cover  the  lock.  There  is  an  al- 
lusion to  this  ancient  custom  in  the  Book  of 
Job  (xjEsviii.  14).  Clay  thus  sealed  is  also 
applied  in  the  East  to  the  locks  of  apai;t- 
mente  in  which  valuable  property  is  depo- 
sited. In  such  cases  the  lockt  which  is  easily 
picked,  is  considered  an  inadequate  ^^- 
guard ;  a  mass  of  clay  is  daubed  over  it,  and 
impressed  with  a  wooden  seal.  This  does 
not  of  course  prevent  robberies,  but  it  at 
once  makes  known  if  any  one  has  contrived 
or  forced  an  entrance  by  the  door,  through 
which  alone  access  can  be  obtained. 

COCK,  a  well  known  4ome8tic  bir^  which 
requires  no  description.  Among  the  Jews 
eeowing  of  the  cock  marlted  a  division  of 
liflM,  Matt.  x^Lvi.  34 ;  Mark  xiii.  35. 

CGC&  ATRICE,  a  kind  otf'serpent,  other- 
wise  called  a  hgtiUtkt  of  which  the  most 
ridieuloos  fables  have  b^en  narrated  When 
bisBiekB  or- cockatrices  ase  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptttves,  BO  such  reptile  is  intended  as  that 
whieh  has  been  so  long  the  subject  of  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  credulity*  and  nothiqg 
ooouts  in  the  sacred  volume  beyond  words 
expressive  of  a  very  poisonous  serpent,  in- 
tended in  the  opinionof  many  commentators 
to  ^pify  sin,  misery,  destYuction»  and  divine 
judgments.  In  the  mergipal  reading  of  our 
Bible  the  cockatrice  is  identified  with  the 
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e4^*  Pr  Harris  ohsences,  that  **  the 
ia/cpktmi  (codUtrioe)  is  evidently  an  adyance  ip 
malignity  heyond  the  petm  (asp)  which  pre- 
cedes 1^  ana  it  must  mean  a  worse  kind  of 
serpent  th^m  the  adder  (nachaghy  The 
Editqr  of  Calmet  argues  at  great  length  that 
the  fQrmi.cb^ble  serpent  known  by  the  name 
of  tbe  colfra  tU  capello  among  the  Portu- 
gueses is  jjpdicated  This,  however,  is  fanci- 
ful, ^nd  the  cockatrice  of  the  Scriptures  may 
be  understood  to  be  a  poisopous  serpent  of 
the  adder  sp^ies. 

QOCKLE,  baatha,  an  offensiye  weed 
mentioned  only  in  the  Book  of  ^ob  (xxxi. 
41}f  prob^ly  a  species  of  poppy,  which, 
like  some  of  the  rest,  had  a  disagreeable 
sij^ell,  and  pprang  up  in  such  profusion  as  to 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 
The  cockle  of  thb  country  is  a  pretty  flower 
which  grows  among  com,  but  it  never  proves 
injurious  to  ]the  crop. 

CONEY,  shaphoHf  an  animal  mentioned 
}fy  Solomoi^  as   **  feeble/'  yet  making  its 
'*  house  in  the  rock.**     It  Is  classed  among 
the  unclean  ^imals  in  the  Levitical  Law. 
The  coney  has  been  generally  identified  with 
the  rabbit  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  Rab- 
binical write/Sy  but  this  is  an  evident  error, 
for  the  rabbit  is  not  an  Asiatic  animal,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  it  is  quite  the  reverse 
of  being  partial  to  a  rocky  habitation.    The 
jerboa  has  9<^ordingIy  been  identified  with 
the  coney,  ^yt  the  animal  called  daman  by 
the  Syrians,  nabr  by  the  Arabs,  and  ashkoko 
by  tbe  Abyssinians,  corresponds  better  than 
any  Qther  i^nimal  with  the  brief  notice  of  the 
coney  i^  the  Scriptures.    It  is  found  in  Le- 
banon, among  the  mountains  and  rocks  of 
Syria,  Judea,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia,  and  it 
probably  extends  to  Southern  Africa.     The 
general  .9plour  of  this  animal  is  grey  mixed 
with  a  reddish  brown,  white  under  the  belly, 
and  blackish  about  the  fore  feet.     Its  ears 
are  remarkablv  rounded,  and  not  very  large; 
its  hind  leg;s  are  considerably  longer  than  its 
fore  ones,  and  it  has  no  tail.     It  lives  so 
much  among  the  rcxrks  that  Bruce,  who  has 
given  a  full  description  of  it,  assures  us  he 
never  saw  one  upon  the  ground,  or  at  any 
distance  from  laige  stones  at  the  mouth  of 
the  caves,  holes,  and  clefts  of  the  rocks  in 
which  it  resides.     It  lives  in  families,  sub- 
sists on  grain,  fruits,  and  roots,  and  certainly 
chews  the  cud,  as  the  thtqihan  is  said  to  do. 
Lev.  xi.  5.     They  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  cry ;  when  Wfdking  they  seem  to  steal 
along  as  if  in  fear,  with  the  belly  near  the 
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groimd,  advancing  a  few  steps,  and  then  paus- 
ing. They  are  mild,  feeble-like^  and  timid ; 
they  are  easily  tamed,  though  when  roughly 
handled  at  first  they  will  bite.  Bruce  far- 
ther informs  us  that  in  Arabia  and  Syria  this 
animal  is  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  hraets 
Mheept  **  for  what  reason/'  says  he^  <<  I  know 
not,  unless  it  be  chiefly  from  its  frequenting 
the  rocks  of  Horeb  and  Sinai,  where  the 
Cliildren  of  I  srael  made  their  forty  years' 
peregrinations." 

Bruce  strongly  advocates  the  identity  of 
the  athkoko  with  the  Hebrew  shaphan,  or 
coney,  showing  that  the  Scripture  intima- 
tions are  quite  inapplicable  to  the  rabbit, 
and  as  every  thing  is  important  which  tends 
to  illustrate  the  natural  history  of  the  sacred 
volume,  the  reader  is  presented  with  his  ob- 
servations.    "  Many  are  the  reasons  against 
admitting  tltis  animal  mentioned  by  Scripture 
to  be  the  rabbit     We  know  that  this  last 
was  an  animal  peculiar  to  Spain,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  supposed  to  be  either  in 
Judea  or  Arabia.     They  are  gregarious,  in- 
deed, and  so  far  resemble  each  other,  as  also 
in  point  of  size;  but  in  place  of  seeking 
houses  in  the  rocks,  we  know  the  coney's 
desire  is  constantly  sand.    They  have  claws 
or  nails,  with  which  they  dig  holes  or  bur- 
rows, but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
them,  or  their  frequenting  rocks,  to  be  de- 
scribed by  that  circumstance ;  neither  is  there 
anything  in  the  character  of  the  rabbit  that 
denotes  excellent  wisdom,  or  that  it  supplies 
the  want  of  strength  by  any  remarkable  sa- 
gacity.   The  ihaphan,  then,  is  not  the  rMtit, 
which  last,  unless  it  was  brought. to  him  by 
his  ships  from  Europe,  Solomon  never  saw. 
It  is  not  the  rabbit's  peculiar  character  to 
haunt  rocks.     He  is  by  no  means  distin- 
guished for  feebleness,  or  being  any  way  un- 
provided with  means  of  digging  for  himself 
holes.     On  the  contrary,  he  is  armed  with 
clawsy  and  it  is  his  character  to  dig  such  not 
in  rocks,  but  in  the  sand.     Nor  is  he  any 
way  distinguished  for  wisdom  more  than  the 
hare,  the  hedgehog,  or  any  of  his  neighbours. 
Let  us  now  apply  these  characters  to  the 
athkoko.     He  is,  above  all  other  animals,  so 
much  attached  to  the   rock  that  I  never 
once  saw  him  on  the  ground.     He  is  in  Ju- 
dea, Palestine,  and  Arabia,  and  consequent- 
ly must  have  been  familiar  to  Solomon." 
Our  traveller  then  argues  from  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  favour  of  the  athkoko^ 
and  concludes  by  informing  us  that  the 
Abys&inian  Christians  and  the  Mahometans 


bold  its  flesh  oncleanj  but  ihat  the  Arabs  ef 
Arabia  Petnea  and  Mount  Libanus  use  it 
as  food.  '*  Those  of  this  kind,"  be  says» 
**  which  I  saw  were  very  fat,  and  tlieir  flesh 
as  white  be  that  of  a  chicken.  Though  I 
killed  them  frequently  with  the  gun,  I  never 
happened  to  be  alone  so  as  to  be  able  to  eat 
them.  They  are  quite  devoid  of  all  sm^ 
and  rankness,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
rabbit." 

COPPER,  one  of  the  six  primitive  metals^ 
and  the  easiest  beaten  next  to  gold  and  silver* 
It  is  evident  that  copper  is  intended  in  aU 
those  passages  in  our  translation  of  the  BiUe 
where  brass  is  mentioned.  Thb  metal  was 
known  in  the  most  ancient  times*  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  we  now  use  iron.  The  Philis- 
tines bound  Samson  with  fetters  of  copper, 
and  Job  speaks  of  bows  of  that  metal.  The 
Prophet  Ezekiel  alludes  to  the  vessek  oft 
copper  brought  to  the  markets  of  Tyre. 

CORAL,  ramoih^   a  marine  production 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  stem  of  a 
plant  divided  into  branches.   It  is  of  various 
colours,  black,  white,  and  red»  and  the  latter 
is  esteemed  the  most  valuable.     It  is  clas- 
sified by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  and 
by  the   Prophet   Ezekiel   among    predoua 
stones.     The  bark  of  coral  is  inbabited  by 
myriads  of  minute  creatures,  which  form  aL- 
together  a  perfect  community,  since  that 
which  is  eaten  by  one  contributes  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  whole.     The  calcarioiia 
substance  vrith  which  these  insects  are  as- 
sociated is  formed  with  them,  until  at  last 
enormous  masses  are  formed  with  succeed- 
ing generations  of  their  countless  multitudes, 
which,  as  these  are  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  endanger  navigation,  or  rising  above 
it,  form  islands  which  acquire  soil  and  ve* 
getable  produce,  and  become  inhabited.  The 
Red  Sea  abounds  with  coral  masses.  ree& 
of  which  extend  every  where,  and  in  some 
places  rise  ten  fathoms  above  the  water. 
One  of  the  largest  islands  in  it  is  formed  en- 
tirely of  coral  rock,  which  rises*  without  any 
inequality  of  surface  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  that  Sea.     The  Ara- 
bian Gulf  has  been  in  all  ages  celebrated  for 
its  coral,  and  it  must  have  been  well  known 
in  the  time  of  Job.     The  coml  rock  is  so 
sofl  and  easily  cut,  tliat  many  houses  on  the 
south-western  coast  of  Arabia  are  bwk  en- 
tirely with  it.     This  extraordinary  massive 
production  is  not  formed  by  the  insects  which 
inhabit  it  any  more  than  the  shell  is  the 
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of  the  oyiter,  but  ibe  polypus  and  its  cal- 
carious  dwelling  aie  the  results  of  those 
astonishing  energies  impressed  by  tlie  Crea* 
tor  on  this  department  of  Nature. 

CORIANDER,  a  plant  resembling  pars- 
ley, to  the  white  seed  of  which  the  manna  of 
the  isra^tes  is  likened,  Eaod.  xvi.  31.  The 
seeds  are  aromatic,  and  are  so  generally  em- 
ployed in  culinary  purposes  that  their  round 
and  finished  shape  is  well  known.  The  plant 
is  difiiised  over  all  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World,  and  hence  the  simile  of  the  manna 
is  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  globe. 

CORMORANT,  ihaiak,  an  unclean  and 
Toracious  water  bird.  Lev.  zi.  18.  Under  the 
common  appellation  shaiak  are  several  spe- 
cies of  the  cormorant,  which  live  upon  fish, 
are  excellent  divers,  and  have  a  long,  straight^ 
and  compressed  bill,  with  the  upper  mandible 
hooked  at  the  point  to  confine  the  prey  with 
greater  security. 

CORN»  dagen^  the  generic  name  for  grain 
in  the  Old  Testament 

CRYSTAL,  sekukikif  implies  purity  and 
transparency,  and  is  probably  applied  to  the 
diamond,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  precious 
stones. 

CUCRO  W,  skaehapht  an  unclean  bird  by 
the  Levitical  Law,  Lev.  xi.  16.  It  is  not 
certain  what  kind  of  bird  is  intended  by 
Moses  under  this  nam^  and  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  sea-fowl  are  indicated.  Some 
think,  from  the  nature  of  the  wor^  that  the 
tem,  a  slender  bird,  resembling  in  its  long 
wings  and  forked  tail  the  common  swallow, 
and  called  in  France  and  England  the  sra- 
twaUouj,  is  here  alluded  to.  Others  are  in 
favour  of  the  tea-mew  or  guU.  One  critic  in- 
clines to  view  it  as  the  hom-rndt  but  Dr 
Shaw  argues  with  great  probability  that  the 
euckow  is  the  taf-taft  the  name  of  which  is 
not  unlike  the  Hebrew  in  the  text. 

CUCUMBER.  kidmm.9k    well   known 


vegetable,  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  names  of 
which  are  from  the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  the  cucumber  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  which  are  not  so  liable  to 
duagree  with  the  digestive  functions  as  those 
of  this  country,  and  this  i»  probably  owing  to 
the  mellowing  effects  of  the  sun's  rays,  which 
no  heating  contrivance  of  human  invention 
can  achieve.  In  Asia,  and  especially  in 
Egypt,  cucumbers  when  in  season  are  eaten 
by  all  classes  to  an  extent  scarcely  credible  in 
this  country.  They  are  remembered  among 
the  refreshing  and  delightful  repasts  which 
the  Israelites  enjoyed  in  Egypt  when  they 
became  tired  of  the  manna.  Numb.  xi.  5. 
No  modem  traveller  seems  to  have  found  the 
cucumber  growing  wild.  In  the  scene  ot 
desolation  described  by  the  Prophet  Isaiali 
(i.8),  the  **  daughter  of  Zion'*  is  said  to  be  << as 
a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers."  This 
vegetable^  like  melons,  is  seldom  protected 
by  enclosures  in  the  East,  but  cultivated  in 
large  open  fields  exposed  to  the  depredations 
of  men  or  beasts.  To  prevent  this  a  small 
artificial  mount  is  raised  when  requisite,  and 
a  firail  hut  or  booth  is  constructed  on  it,  suf- 
ficient for  one  person,  who  in  this  confined 
solitude  constantly  watches  the  ripening 
crop. 

CUMMIN,  canmofi,  an  umbelliferous  plant 
of  annual  growth  found  wild  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  cultivated  in  the  most  ancient 
times  on  account  of  its  agreeable  aromatic, 
fruit,  which  possesses  stimulating  and  carmi- 
native properties.  It  closely  resembles  the 
coriander  and  the  carraway  in  structure,  and 
its  seeds  when  ripe  are  suspended  by  very 
delicate  threads  easily  removed.  Cummin 
grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  very  little 
branched ;  its  flowers  are  white  or  reddish, 
and  its  fruit  is  contracted  at  the  side.  It  is 
said  to  be  greatly  used  in  flavouring  Dutch 
cheese.  Cummin  was  in  high  repute  in  our 
Saviour's  time,  and  tithe  of  it  was  paid  by 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
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DATESy  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree.  See 
Palm. 

DEERf  or  Fallow-Dxbe,  yaekmar^  a  wild 
quadruped  of  a  middle  size  between  the  stag 
and  the  roebuck,  was  reputed  clean  in  the 
Levitical  Law,  and  allowed  to  be  eaten, 


Dent.  xiv.  5.  The  boms  turn  inwards,  and 
are  flattened  and  toothed  behind,  which  pro- 
cured for  it  the  designation  (jX  the  flat-homed 
deer  among  the  ancients.  In  winter  the 
colour  of  the  deer  is  darkish  brown ;  in  sum- 
mer it  is  bay,  spotted  with  white.     It  is 
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kno\^A  in  this  country  as  an  ornament  to  out 
parks  and  country  mansions.  Even  in  a 
wild  state  the  deer  is  a  timid  animal.  Young 
deer  ai'e  often  noticed  in  the  Scriptures  as 
beautiful  creatures  remarkable  for  their  swift- 
ness, ft-ov.  V.  Id;  Cant.iy.  5;  viii.  3. 

DIAMOND,  yahlom,  a  crystaWne  gem, 
which  on  account  of  its  high  lustre  and  ex- 
treme hai^dness  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  of  the  precious  stones.  Its 
lustre  ari^efs  from  its  great  reftactive  power, 
and  its  hardness  preserves  it  undiminished. 
The  diamond  is  rendered  jasper  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  ve'rsion.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  sixth 
stone  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Naphtali,  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  was  in  nse  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  The  diamond  occurs  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Brazil,  and  also,  it  is  said,  in  the 
Ural  Mountains.  It  is  commonly  colourless 
or  greyish,  but  sometimes  it  is  green,  yellow, 
red,  brown,  blue,  and  black,  the  two  last 
heing  considered  very  rare.  When  heated 
without  the  contact  of  air  it  suffers  no  change, 
but  if  ignited  in  contact  with  it  it  is  totaUy 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus  proving 
that  it  is  carbon  in  a  state  df  purity. 

DOG,  a  domestic  animal  well  known,  pro- 
verbial for  his  sagacity  and  attachment  to  his 
tnaster,  which  was  declared  unclean  by  the 
Levitical  Law,  and  greatly  despised  by  the 
Jews.  The  most  offensive  expression  they 
could  use  was  to  call  a  man  a  dead  dog. 
The  state  of  dogs  among  the  Jews  was  pro- 
bably the  same  as  it  is  now  in  the  East, 
where,  having  no  owners,  they  run  about 
the  streets  of  cities  in  bands,  and  are  fed  by 
charity  and  caprice,  or  live  on  such  bflkl 
as  they  can  pick  up.  '*  In  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,"  says  Dr  Wittman,  ••  there 
IS  an  incredible  number  of  dogs,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  all  of  the  same  race,  nearly  resem- 
bling our  shepherd  dog.  They  are  a  great 
nuisance.  The  bowlings  of  these  hungry 
and  half-starved  animals  during  the  night  are 
truly  hideous.  As  they  have  no  masters  to 
acknowledge  them  and  to  administer  to  their 
wants,  they  have  to  seek  their  precarious 
subsistence  abroad,  which  they  rake  up  from 
among  the  filth  thrown  out  from  the  houses. 
So  defective  indeed  are  the  police  in  point 
of  cleanliness,  that  these  dogs  and  the  vul- 
tures are  the  only  scavengers  of  Constanti- 
nople.** The  above  refers  to  the  condition 
of  that  city  about  the  year  1800,  but  it  is 
uow  considerably  improved. 

Burckhardt  mentions  a  species  of  wild 


dog,  called  dehaw^  by  the  knJb^  found  in  a 
particular  district  of  Arabia,  which  is  nied 
as  food  by  the  Fellah  inhabitants.  Dogs  are 
eaten  by  a  Mahometan  sect  settled  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  and  by  the  descendants  of 
that  people,  of  whom  there  are  a  few  at  Cairo. 
••  This  anhnal,  however,**  says  Mr  Lane, 
"  Is  considered  very  unclean.  The  Sooffees 
hold  themselves  to  be  polluted  by  the  touch 
of  Ha  nose  if  it  be  wet,  and  if  any  pait  of 
their  clothes  be  so  touched  they  must  wash 
that  part  with  seven  waters,  and  ooce  with 
dean  earth.  Some  others  are  only  caorefiil 
not  to  let  the  animal  lick,  or  defile  in  a  worse 
manner,  their  persons  or  their  dress.  The 
dogs  in  the  streets  (of  Cairo)  are  fre- 
quently beaten  both  by  boys  awl  men  from 
mere  wantonness.  In  eveiy  district  of  the 
city  are  many  small  troughs  which  are  daily 
replenished  with  water  for  the  dogs.  In  all 
streets  where  there  are  shops  there  are  soth 
troughs,  and  one  is  under  almost  «veiy  shop 
occupied  by  a  sdler  of  sherbet.  It  may  be 
here  mentioned  that  the  dogs  of  Cdro,  few 
of  which  have  masters,  compose  regular  and 
distinct  tribes,  and  the  dogs  of  each  tribe 
confine  themselves  to  a  certain  district  or 
quarter,  from  which  they  invariably  chase 
away  any  strange  dog  that  may  venture  to 
intrude.  These  animaSs  are  very  numerous 
in  Cant).  They  are  generally  careful  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  men,  as  if  they 
knew  that  the  mqority  of  the  people  regard- 
ed them  as  unclean,  but  they  often  bark  at 
persons  in  the  Frank  dress,  and  at  night  they 
annoy  every  passenger.  They  are  of  use  in 
eating  the  ofRil  thrown  out  from  the  butch- 
ers* shops,  and  from  houses.  Many  dogs 
also  prowl  about  the  mounds  of  rubb»h 
around  the  metropolis,  and  these  with  the 
vultures  feed  upon  the  carcases  of  camels, 
asses,  and  other  animals  that  die  to  the 
town.  They  are  mostly  of  a  sandy  coTaur, 
and  seem  to  partdte  of  the  fbrm  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  jackal." 

Althot^h  the  dog  is  held  in  great  detesta- 
tion in  the  East  as  unclean,  the  Mahometans 
do  not  scruple  to  keep  him  as  a  house  guard, 
and  sometimes  even  as  a  pet.  Mr  Lane 
relates  a  curious  case  of  the  latter  kind 
which  occurred  during  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Cairo.  **  A  woman  in  this  dty,** 
he  says,  **  who  had  neither  husband,  ehild, 
nor  friend  to  solace  her,  made  a  dog  her 
companion.  Deitth  took  this  only  assodate 
from  her,  and  in  her  grief  and  aflecciofi  for 
it  she  determined  to  bury  it,  and  not  merely 
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to  cominit  it  to  the  eartn  without  ceremonj^ 
but  to  inter  it  aai  a  Moslem  in  a  respectable 
tomb  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Imaum  Esh- 
Shafee,  which  it  r^arded  as  specially  sacred. 
She  washed  the  dog  according  to  the  rites 
prescribed  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  a 
deceased  Bioslem,  wrapped  it  in  handsome 
grave-clothes,  sent  for  a  bier»  and  put  it  in  s 
then  hired  severed  wailing  women,  and  with 
them^  performed  a  regular  lamentation.  Tiiis 
done*  (but  not  without  exdtiog  the  wonder 
of  her  neighbourst  who  could  not  coii\|ectuffe 
what  person  in  her  house  was  dead*  yet 
would  not  intrude,  because  she  never  asso- 
ciated with  them),  she  hired  a  number  of 
cbauniers  to  head  the  funeral  procession, 
and  schoolboys  to  sing  and  carry  the  Koran 
before  the  bier.  The  train  went  forth  in 
respectable  order,  herself  and  the  hired 
wailing  women  following  the  bjer,  and  rend- 
ing the  air  with  their  shriel^ ;  but  the  pro- 
cession had  not  advanced  many  steps  when 
one  of  the  female  neighbours  ventured  to 
ask  the  afflicted  lady  who  the  person  was 
that  was  dead,  and  was  answered.  It  h  my 
poor  chiUil  The  inquirer  charged  her  with 
uttering  a  falsehood,  and  the  bereaved  lady 
confessed  that  it  was  her  dog,  begging  at  the 
same  time  that  her  inquisitive  neighbour 
would  not  divulge  the  secret.  But  for  an 
Egyptian  woman  to  keep  a  secret,  and  such 
a  secret,  was  impossible ;  it  was  immediately 
made  known  to  the  bystanders,  and  a  mob 
ID  DO  good  humour  coUectedt  and  put  a 
stop  to  th^  funeral.  The  chanters^  the  sing- 
ing boys,  and  wailing  women,  vented  their 
rage  against  their  employer,  as  soon  as  they 
had  secured  their  money,  for  having  made 
fools  of  them,  and  if  the  police  had  not  in- 
terfered she  would  probably  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  popular  fury.  D'Herbelot  men- 
tions a  somewhat  similar  case,  in  which  a 
Tuikp  who  had  buried  a  £ftvouiite  dog  with 
some  marks  of  respect  in  his  garden,  was 
accused  before  the  kadi  of  having  interred 
the  animal  with  the  ceremonies  practised  at 
the  burial  of  a  Moslem,  and  escaped  punish- 
ment, probably  a  severe  one,  by  informing 
the  judge  that  hit  dog  had  made  a  unU  leav' 
i^  io  him  (the  kadi)  a  mm  of  money  T 

The  antipathy  to  dogs  seems  to  be  very 
e^eral  throughout  Asia.  Mr  Morier  in- 
forms  us  tluu  when  he  was  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
OQ  bis  route  to  jPersia,  he  remarked  a  **  race 
of  disgusting  looking  dogs,  without  hair,  with 
A  black  skin,  long  body,  long  muule,  short 
and  crooked  legs,  and  a  long  curling  taU, 


ranging  al^ut  through  all  tb?  filth  cif  the 
streets,  mn4  apjfar^ntfy  tmihout  tua^t."  It 
is  probable  that  the  total  waqt  of  employ- 
ment for  these  valuable  and  useful  animals  in 
the  Oriental  countries,  connected  with  strong 
reli^us  prejudices  which  have  existed  in 
9II  ages,  renders  them  an  object  of  detesta- 
tion, and  consequently  of  n^ect. 

DOVEk  a  tame  bird,  declared  pure  by  the 
Levitical  Law,  in  its  wi)d  state  called  a  pigeon. 
Different  ^)edes  of  doves  seem  to  be  dif- 
fused over  all  the  regions  of  the  Torrid  and 
Temperate  Zqne.  The  fondness  which  these 
birds  exhibit  for  home  is  well  kno^vn,  and 
it  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  Noah 
made  choice  of  the  dove  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Deluge  had  abated.  The  dove  is  0 
beautiful  bird,  and  is  a  general  favourite  of 
all  nations.  In  the  cemeteries  of  the  Orien«' 
jtal  countrijBS  great  numbers  of  them  inhabit 
the  cypress  groves;  they  swarm  wlierever 
these  trees  are  planted,  and  are  never  mo- 
lested by  the  inhabitants,  in  Persia  there 
^e  numerous  pigeon-house^  for  collecting 
the  dung  of  these  birds,  and  they  inhabit 
these  buildings,  which  are  large  round  towers, 
in  immense  numbers.  The  Persians  do  not 
eat  pigeons.  It  appears  from  the  sacred  and 
other  writers  that  doves  have  always  been 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  among  the 
Orientals,  and  modem  travellers  assure  us 
that  this  feeling  exists  at  the  present  time. 
Baron  Du  Tott,  when  noticing  the  esteem 
which  the  Turk*;  display  towards  these  bitds^ 
observes  that  while  the  Turkish  Government 
M  enforces  the  most  rigid  monofply  of  the 
com  which  is  consumed  in  the  capital  by 
an  exaction  ruinous  to  the  cultivator,  and  a 
distribution  less  burdensome  to  the  baker 
than  tlie  consumer,  it  allows  so  much  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  tjurtle-doves.  A  crowd  of 
tjhese  birds  constanitly  alight  on  the  vessels 
which  cross  the  port  of  Constantinople,  and 
carry  their  commodity  uncovered  dther  to 
tlie  magazines  or  the  mills.  The  boatmen 
never  oppose  their  greediness.  The  per- 
mission to  feed  on  the  grain  brings  them  in 
great  numbers,  and  familiarizes  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  I  have  seen  them  standing  on 
the  slioulders  of  the  rowers^  watching  for  a 
vacant  place  where  they  might  fill  their  cropp 
in  their  turn."  Noah's  dove  returned  to  him 
with  an  olive  leaf  plucked  off,  by  which  the 
Patriarch  knew  that  the  Flood  had  abated, 
and  it  is  remarked  by  Dr  Chandler  that  in 
Asia  Minor  the  olive  groves  are  the  princi- 
pal places  for  shooting  birds.     He  also 
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informs  us  that  when  the  olive  blackens  vast 
flights  of  doves,  pigeons,  thrushes,  and  other 
birds,  repair  to  the  olive  groves  for  food. 

The  Levitical  Law  ordained  that  when  a 
woman  went  to  the  Temple  after  child-bear- 
ing she  should  ofler  a  lamb,  a  dove  or  turtle, 
or  a  young  pigeon  or  young  turtle ;  and  if 
she  could  not  afford  a  lamb  she  might  offer 
two  pigeons  or  two  turtles.  As  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  came  from  distant  places 
to  bring  doves  with  them,  the  priests  per- 
mitted the  sale  of  these  birds  in  the  courts 
of  the  Temple.  The  dove  is  often  intro- 
duced as  a  symbol  of  simplicity  and  inno* 
cence. 

DRAGONS  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  both  literally  and  figuratively. 
The  Hebrew  word  iannim^  which  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  dragmit,  is  variously 
understood  to  indicate  whales,  dragons, 
sea-monsters,  crocodiles,  serpents,  jackals, 
wolves,  &c.,  but  the  three  first  significations 
are  those  usually  given  to  it  in  our  version. 
It   is   altogether    uncertain    what    animal 


or  reptile  is  denoted,  and  it  probably  does 
not  indicate  any  particular  animal,  but  k 
a  general  word  for  any  strange  or  prodi- 
gious creature,  answering  to  our  word  mos- 
ster. 

DROMEDARY,  a  spedes  of  smalfer 
camel,  so  called  from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing to  run,  on  account  of  its  swiftness.  They 
have  on  their  backs  a  kind  of  Datand  saddle 
composed  of  two  hunches,  which  distingmsh 
them  from  the  camel,  these  animab  having 
only  one.  The  dromedary  is  a  finer  breed 
of  the  camel  used  for  riding,  and  has  the 
same  relation  to  the  common  camel  that  a 
race-horse  has  to  a  coach-horse  or  pack- 
horse.  Persons  of  distinction  in  the  Ease 
generally  use  them  for  speed,  and  it  is  said 
that  some  of  them  can  travel  one  hundred 
miles  a  day.  The  animal  is  governed  by  a 
bridle,  which  is  usually  fiistened  to  a  ring 
fixed  in  its  nose.  Young  dromedaries  were 
employed  for  the  transmission  of  despatches 
to  distant  provinces,  Esther  viii.  10.  See 
Cambl. 


E 


EAGLE,  a  bird  of  prey  declared  unclean 
in  the  Mosaic  Law,  called  the  laceraior  by 
the  Hebrews  on  account  of  its  rapacity,  and 
its  habit  of  tearing  its  prey  in  pieces.  The 
eagle  is  often  mentioned  by  the  inspired 
writers,  and  various  analogies  are  drawn  from 
its  character.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
mother  sees  its  young  so  well  grown  as  to 
be  able  to  venture  on  the  wing,  she  hovers 
over  them,  and  excites  them  to  imitate 
her  and  take  flight.  We  have  a  beautiful 
allusion  to  this  in  the  Fong  of  Moses  imme- 
diately before  his  death — **  As  an  eagle  stir- 
reth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young, 
spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them, 
beareth  them  on  her  wings ;  so  the  Lord  did 
Israel,  and  there  was  no  strange  god  with 
him,'*  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  12.  The  expression, 
beareth  them  cm  her  unngs,  must  be  understood 
as  the  mother  assisting  by  her  wings  the  first 
faint  and  feeble  efforts  of  the  eaglets,  until, 
stimulated  by  her  example,  and  rendered 
confident  by  the  success  of  their  first  at- 
tempts, they  at  last  plunge  boldly  into  the 
air,  and  return  to  the  parent  nest  no  more. 
W^  find  some  extraordinary  exaggerations 


of  the  efforts  of  the  mother  in  this  respect. 
They  tttate  that  she  takes  the  young  upon 
her  back,  and  soaring  aloft  throws  them  off 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  when,  if 
she  perceives  them  unable  to  sustain  them- 
seives,  she  with  surprising  dexterity  flies 
under  them,  and  receives  them  on  her  wings 
to  prevent  their  fall.  For  all  this  there  is 
no  evidence,  and  it  seexs  to  have  originated 
from  the  fact  that  she  supports  and  assbta 
the  eaglets  in  their  first  exercises  preparatory 
to  their  leaving  the  nest  of  infancy.  Many 
other  stories  of  the  female  euglc^^that  she 
throws  from  her  nest  all  her  eg^  but  one. 
which  she  hatches — and  that  she  hatches 
more  than  one,  but  frequently  destroys  the 
most  voracious  of  her  brood — are  equaSy 
vague,  and  without  foundation.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  she  does  these  things  occasion- 
ally, as  they  are  sometimes  done  by  other 
birds,  but  it  is  well  ascertained  that  she  fre- 
quently rears  more  than  one  eaglet,  and  that 
she  is  devotedly  fond  of  the  young  she  reant, 
though  she  does  not  encourage  them  In  in- 
dolence when  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
themselves. 
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The  eagje  usunUy  '*  dwelleth  in  the  cHft 
of  the  rock,  and  holdeth  the  height  of  the 
hill,"  Jer.  xlix.  16.    Its  nest,  which  is  of  the 
simplest  form,  is  constructed  on  the  summits 
of  mountains  and  inaccessible  precipices.   In 
the  Book  of  Job  is  this  sublime  passage — 
'*  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command, 
and  make  her  nest  on  high?    She  dwelleth 
and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag  of 
the  rock  and  the  strong  place.   From  thence 
she  seeketh  the  prey,  and  her  eyes  behold 
afar  off.    Her  young  ones  also  suck  up  blood, 
and  where  the  slain  are  there  is  she."    The 
last  clause  of  this  passage  is  finely  illustrated 
by  our  Saviour—'*  Wheresoever  the  carcase 
is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together  ;*' 
which  means,  that  where  the  Jewish  people, 
who  were  morally  and  judicially  dead,  would 
be  found,  there  would  the  Roman  armies, 
whose  standard  was  an  eagle,  and  whose 
strength  and  fierceness  resembled  that  of  the 
king  of  birds  in  comparison  with  other  birds, 
pursue  and  devour  them.     The  author  of 
the  Book  of  Job  tells  us  that  the  eagle  **  be- 
holds afar  off,"  when  '*  he  seeketh  his  prey," 
and  thb  alludes  to  the  astonishing  powers  of 
vision  possessed  by  this  bird,  which,  it  is 
believed,    exceed  the  vision  of  any  other 
creature.    It  has  always  lieen  asserted,  that, 
when  mounted  in  the  air  at  a  height  which 
rendered  the  bird  invisible  to  human  eye,  it 
could  discern  the  motions  of  very  small  ani- 
mals upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.     The 
ideas  entertained  on  this  subject  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  statements  of  some  Arabian 
writers,  one  of  whom  modetify  says  that  the 
eagle  can  discover  its  prey  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  ihousand  tnilet  I 

Naturalists  notice  several  kinds  of  eagle, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrew  word 
nesher  comprehends  more  than  one  of  these. 
Bruce  describes  a  very  huge  and  noble  spe- 
cies which  he  calls  the  golden  eagle,  but  de- 
signated by  the  Abyssinians  with  the  less 
dignified  soubriquet  of  Father  Long-Beard^ 
from  a  tuft  of  hair  which  grows  below  his 
beak.  This  magnificent  bird  measures  eight 
feet  four  inches  from  wing  to  wmg,  and  from 
the  Up  of  his  tail  to  the  point  of  his  beak 
four  feet  seven  inches.  Of  all  known  birds 
it  rises  not  only  the  highest,  but  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  There  are  several  allu- 
sions to  this  circumstance  by  the  inspired 
writers,  who  in  all  their  references  to  the 
animal  creation  speak  with  astonishing  fide- 
lity. Moses  announced  to  the  Israelites  the 
punishment  of  rebellion  against  their  invisi- 


ble King-^"  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation 
against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the 
earth,  as  swifl  as  the  eagle  flieth,"  Deut. 
xxviii.  49.  The  march  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
against  Jerusalem  is  predicted  in  the  same 
manner — *<  Behold  he  shall  come  up  as 
douds,  and  his  chariots  as  a  whirlwind ;  his 
horses  are  swifler  than  eagles,"  Jer.  iv.  13. 
The  same  Prophet  in  another  place  repeats 
the  simile — "  Our  persecutors  are  swifler 
than  the  eagles  of  the  heavens ;  they  pur- 
sued us  upon  the  mountains ;  they  laid  wait 
for  us  in  the  wilderness,"  Lam.  iv.  19. 

The  eagle  lives  to  a  great  age,  and,  like 
other  birds  of  prey,  sheds  its  feathers  at  the 
commencement  of  spring.  Afler  this  season 
they  appear  with  full  and  renovated  plumage. 
The  Psalmist  alludes  to  this  renewal  of  vi- 
gour and  activity  after  the  moulting  season 
in  this  expressive  manner — "  Who  satisfi- 
eth  thy  mouth  with  good  things,  so  that  thy 
youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's ;"  but  that 
the  eagle  actually  renews  its  youth  is  one  of 
those  old  absurdities  tu  which  this  passage, 
properly  understood,  affords  no  sanction. 
Isaiah  thus  describes  the  renovating  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  of  God — **  They  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles; 
they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary ;  they  shall 
walk,  and  not  faint." 

Many  remarkable  peculiarities  and  habits 
are  attributed  to  the  eagle,  some  of  which 
are  tiue,  others  either  unfounded  or  grossly 
exaggerated.  It  is  alleged  that«  if  it  escapes 
the  casualty  of  being  killed,  it  does  not  die 
of  old  age  but  of  hunger,  its  bill  growing  so 
crooked  that  it  cannot  feed — that  it  kills 
those  of  its  young  whose  sight  is  weak — and 
that  it  preserves  its  nest  from  poison  by  a- 
precious  stone,  without  which  it  cannot  lay 
eggs.  Some  eagles  prey  on  the  smaller 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  whilst  others  pounce 
on  fishes,  and  some  attack  only  insects  and 
reptiles.  They  often  carry  off  lambs,  and 
they  have  been  known  to  seize  little  children. 
The  imperial  eagle,  which  is  diffused  over 
Hungary,  Dalmatia,  and  Turkey,  and  which 
is  more  common  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  world  than  in  any  other  quarters^ 
preys  on  stags,  roebucks,  foxes,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  and  others  on  large  birds.  The 
royal  eagle  is  scattered  over  the  world.  It 
haunts  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  Tartary,  Persia,  Arabia,  Siberia, 
and  America.  Each  pair  live  in  an  insulated 
state,  establishing  themselves  on  some  high 
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And  precipitouB  clitf  at  a  V^sp^cifol  distance 
from  others  of  the  same  species.  Ftom  their 
solitary  and  domineering  haibits  Cb^y  keep  all 
other  birds  of  prey  at  a  distance  frbm  their 
haunts,  and  delight  in  combats  tod  rapine. 
Their  strength  is  chiefly  in  the  (>eak,  talons» 
and  wings ;  there  is  scarcely  an  animal  that 
is  a  match  for  them»  and  a  single  flap  of  their 
wing  has  struck  a  mab  dead  in  ab  instant. 
They  attack  and  bear  a^y  to  their  nests 
such  animals  as  lambs,  kids,  and  young  ga- 
zelles. In  Scotland  they  commit  havoc 
among  deer,  which  they  Soon  overcome  by 
seizing  the  harassed  knimal  between  the 
horns  and  beating  him  with  their  wings.  In 
Shetland  th^y  plunder  the  rock  birds,  espe- 
cially gulls  and  cormorants,  of  their  young. 
The  spotted  eagte  is  found  in  most  |^rts  of 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  AraUa,  and 
in  A^ca.  It  is  not  so  ferocious  as  others  of 
the  race,  and  has  been  often  subdiied.  Its 
principal  prey  consists  of  docks,  pigeons, 
rats,  and  large  insects. 

There  are  other  varieties,  but  the  preced- 
ing observatiods  sufficiently  illustrate  what  is 
said  of  this  celebrated  bird  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  ea^  was  denominated  the  cekHial 
bird  by  the  ancients,  and  r^arded  In  theilr 
mythology  as  the  messenger  of  J<lpiter» 
worthy  of  bearing  the  thunderbolts  in  its 
ulons.  It  has  always  been  adopted  in  moi- 
dem  heraldry  as  ati  emblem  of  imperial 
powe^  and  it  gives  its  name  to  various  ohters 
of  knighthood  in  the  contmental  and  other 
states. 


£LM»  a  tree  mentioiied  by  the  Prophet 
Hosea  (iv.  IS)^  and  so  rendered  by  eur 
translators,  but  as  the  Hebrew  wovd  oM, 
here  used  by  the  Prophet,  is  in  every  odier 
place  rendered  oak,  that  tree  it  onqoeMkMi- 
ably  indicated.  The  elm  partakes  so  much 
of  the  oak,  that  when  it  is  roi^  and  cM  h 
may  be  easily  mistaken  for  Mie  at  a  litde 
distance.  It  gro^ri  upright,  and  **  when  it 
meets  with  a  soil  it  ioveSy**  says  Oflpin, 
**  rises  higher  than  the  generality  of  trees, 
and  after  it  has  aasnmed  the  di|tntty  and 
hoary  refoghness  of  age»  few  of  its  forest 
brethren,  thonglv  properly  speaking,  it  is 
not  a  forteter,  eieel  it  in  graudear  and 
betaty.  The  ^dm  is  the  first  tree  thai 
salutes  the  early  spring  with  its  Kght  and 
cheerful  g^een — a  tint  which  cODttaata  agree- 
ably with  the  oak,  whose  early  ]mf  has 
generally  more  of  the  oHve  rase  In  tbe 
spring  its  light  green  is  very  discordant  %flh 
the  glowing  hue  of  its  companion,  but  as  the 
year  advances  the  eha  takes  a  darker  tint, 
and  unites  in  haitniMiy  with  the  fir.  In 
autumn  also  the  yeHow  leaf  of  the  efaa  miiies 
as  kindly  with  the  orange  of  the  beech,  the 
ochare  of  thb  oak,  and  many  of  Uie  other 
fading  hues  of  the  wtxid.*' 

EMERALD,  nopkek^  a  predoos  itoOe  of 
a  green  colour  of  various  depths.  Iq  valne 
it  ranks  next  to  the  ral^,  and  is  neaily  as 
hard  as  the  tdpas.  The  best  en^Mlda 
bro/ught  to  this  country  vome  fitMU  IVni 
abd  BrastOi  but  India  may  have  aHMM  as 
HMd  in  tte  time  of  Moses. 


FERRET,  anaka,  a  species  of  lizard  found 
in  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranlean, 
Which  Moses  declares  to  be  unclean.  Lev. 
zi.  SO.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  spotted 
with  brown.  It  has  a  voice  resemblinig  that 
of  a  frog,  which  is  intimated  by  the  Hebrew 
namet  signifying  a  sigh  or  groan.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Cairo  think  that  it  pdsons  the 
vidtuab  over  which  it  passes,  especially  salt 
provisions,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  very 
fbnd. 

FIG-TREE,  a  tree  verycotnmon  in  Pales- 
tine ^d  the  East,  which  flourishes  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance  in  barren  and  stony 'situa- 
tions where  little  else  wfH  grow.    Its  leaves 


are  divided  into  kbes,  and  are  of  conaiderable 
breadth.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
five  species  of  wild  fig-trees  are  eouflMtated, 
and  all  the  species  afe  either  tieea  or  shnibsi 
the  secreted  fluids  of  which  are  nilky,  aad 
more  or  less  acrid  or  iestid,  whatever  may 
be  the  sweetness  of  the  froit.  The  speciea 
cultivated  are — the  common  %-tree»  the 
Egyptian  fig-tree  or  sycamore^  the  poplar- 
leaved  fig-tree,  the  Bengal  fig-tree^  and  the 
Indian  fig-tree  or  banyan.  There  are  seve- 
ral varieties  of  the  first  species  $  the  fifth,  or 
the  banyan  tree,  has  a  woody  stem  branch- 
ing to  a  great  height,  and  some  of  then  v 
of  amazing  size  and  extent. 
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Owr  fini  ptrents  after  the  FaU,  when 
■*  tMi  eyes  ^te  opened,  8e#ed  fig-teaTes 
Mg0lher»eiidiiuidefhetii9elY>es  aprons.'*  The 
word  Modered  ^et&&d  nmply  meaoM  to  firm 
or  ,/liflMi  iogeUuTi  which  was  probably  done 
b^  twiirtkig  the  leaf*«teiDs  in  sach  a  man* 
ner  as  le  form  the  covering  required.  The 
grateful  and  nntriciottS  flrtttt  of  the  fig-tree 
eariy  tfltricted  the  atlentiod  of  nan.  This 
fruit  is  the  enlaigement  of  the  common  base 
or  reoeptaol^  on  which  the  varmerous  small 
ft)wer8  aland,  the  receptacle  fofming  a  kind 
of  umi  m  the  hollow  of  which  the  flowers 
are  plaoedb  The  Promised  Land  was  de- 
Hfibed  to  the  Israelites  as  a  ^  land  of  wheat, 
and  bariejk  and  vines^  and  Jlg4fvew^  and 
poBiegnttiatest"  and  fiff^^rees  are  stiH  ^ery 
common  in  Palestine,  where  they  often  grew 
to  a  Uige  sfaie.  Their  fruit  is  of  a  reiy  sv- 
perior  descilpliea.  Of  this,  indeed,  the  spies 
sent  by  Moses  to  view  the  long  promised 
ioharilance  of  the  Hebrews  had  ocular  de- 
moDstraciOB*  fbr  when  *'  they  came  into  tlie 
brook  (or  valley)  of  Eshool*  they  cut  down 
from  thence  a  branch  with  one  clnster  of 
grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between  two  upon 
a  stafi^  and  they  hvoi^ht  of  the  pomegranates 
and  ofiYteJSgM."  It  is  weH  known  that  the 
best  figs  consumed  in  Our  own  country  come 
from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterraa- 
^an,  and  those  of  Palestine  are  certainly  not 
inferior  to  any  produced  on  that  line  of  coast. 
A  traveller  assures  us  that  the  figs  of  Judea 
are  larger  and  less  insipid  than  those  of 
Europe,  and  he  adds,  **  All  the  fruils  are 
exceUent  in  their  kind*  There  is  not  indeed 
any  greet  variety,  but  such  as  there  are  sur- 
pass in  richness  any  that  I  have  met  wieh 
elsewhere." 

F1R.TREE,  an  evergreen  tree  of  a 
beautiful  appearance,  the  lofty  height  and 
dense  foliage  of  which  afford  a  spacious 
shade.  Solomon*  procured  from  the  king 
<>f  l^e  a  supply  of  fir- wood  for  the  internal 
'construction  of  the  Temple.  Those  species 
<:alled  the  Scotch  fir,  the  spruce  fir,  and  the 
nlver  fir,  are  well  known.  The  fir-tree 
<^iK>unded  in  sevetal  parts  of  Asia,  and  it 
^as  probably  as  much  a  native  of  Lebanon 
M  the  cedar  itself. 

FITCHES,  keitaeht  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  seeds  of  one  of  the  ranun- 
culaceoQs- plants  called  nigeUa — a  native  of 
the  Ent,  and  gready  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  India,  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds, 
vhich  from  the  most  ancient  times  have  been 
^^^  as  a  condiffi6nt,  in  the  same  way  as  we 


use  coriander  and  carraway  seeds.  The 
seeds  are  black,  and  hence  the  name  of 
nigella,  from  nigert  signifying  bUtck,  The 
irigtUa  fbrms  a  singular  excepdon  to  the  fa- 
mily to  which  it  belongs,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  all  poisons,  while  its  seeds  are  not  only 
wholesome  and  aromatic,  but  are  greatly 
esteemed  for  their  medidnal  properties.  The 
n^Ua  seeds,  transited  ^^«,  were  in  high 
repQte  among  the  Hebrews,  Isa.  xiviii.  27 ; 
Baek.  iv.  9. 

FLAX,  a  well  known  plant  on  which 
men  have  exercised  their  industry  with  the 
greatest  ntitity  and  success.  The  flax  of 
Egypt  is  particulaHy  mentioned  by  Muses, 
and  that  country  has  been  celebrated  from 
time  immemorial  for  its  production  of  manu- 
factures. The  «*  fine  Imen  of  Egypt,"  which 
was  manufactured  of  flax,  is  noticed  for  its 
superior  excellence,  Pjrov.  vii.  16 ;  Ezek. 
xkvii.  7. 

PLEA,  a  dass  of  vermin  mentioned  by 
way  of  contrast  only  once  in  the  Scriptures. 
When  David  remonstrated  with  Saul  he 
askedf  **  After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel 
come  out?  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue? 
after  a  dead  do^  after  a  flea,**  I  Sam.  xxiv. 
14.  Simlhar  phrases  are  stilt  employed  in 
the  East  when  persons  wish  to  express  a 
sense  of  their  own  lowliness.  The  flea  cer- 
tatnly  deservee  ^1  the  contumely  which  can 
be  bestowed  upon  it.  Fleas  are  extremely 
numerous  in  Egy^t,  e^cidly  in  the  cooler 
weather. 

FLINT,  a  massive  substance  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  referred  to 
in  the  Scriptures  to  signify  hardness.  Moses 
is  said  to  have  "  brought  water  out  of  the 
rock  of  flint." 

FLY,  an  insect  which  abounds  in  all 
countries,  but  which  is  particularly  numerous 
in  the  East,  where  it  is  peculiarly  annoying 
and  troublesome.  The  word  translated  Jfy 
in  our  version,  which  the  reader  will  always 
find  in  iiaiict,  is  arob  in  Hebrew,  and  im- 
pties  a  mixture—^  torts  o/JUcm,  They  con- 
etituted  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the 
punishment  was  so  grievous  that  **  the  land 
was  corrupted"  by  them.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  Egyptian  beetle  is  indi- 
cated in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  more  espe- 
ciafly  as  we  find  the  Psalmist,  when  he  re- 
fers to  this  celebrated  plague,  speaking  of 
the  arob  as  devouring  the  Egyptians,  Psalm 
Ixxviii.  45.  Tlie  beetle,  which  is  almost 
ever3rwhere  a  nuisance,  is  particularly  ofl^en- 
sive  in  Egypt,  and  devours  every  thing  that 
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comes  io  its  way.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  beetle^  and  its  general  colour  is  also 
black. 

FOX,  shual,  a-  well  known  animal  pro- 
verbial for  its  cunning.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  the  animal  intended  is 
the  common  fox,  the  jackal,  or  the  little 
Eastern  fox,  as  one  writer  designates  it. 
We  are  informed  by  travellers,  that  jackals 
are  verv  numerous  in  Palestine,  but  that  the 
common  fox  is  rarely  to  be  seen.  The  lat- 
ter assertion,  however,  is  contradicted,  and 
we  are  assured  on  very  good  authority  that 
the  common  fox  is  frequently  seen  in  Pales- 
tine, and  it  appears  that  the  Hebrews  in- 
cluded both  it  and  the  jackals  under  the 
common  name  of  thual,  although  the  latter 
were  sometimes  designated  ayun,  or  the 
howlers. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  extraordinary  ex- 
ploit of  Samson  burning  the  crops  of  the 
Philistines  by  means  of  foxes  and  firebrands, 
jackals  are  evidently  indicated.  We  may 
safely  assume  this  from  the  number  of  ani- 
mals, no  fewer  than  three  hundred,  taken  by 
Samson  for  that  purpose,  as  it  was  easier  to 
capture  them  than  such  solitary  and  cunning 
animals  as  foxes,  properly  so  called.  Jackals 
are  reckoned  a  kind  of  species  between 
the  wolf  and  the  foi,  on  which  account  some 
naturalists  describe  them  as  wolf-foxes;  they 
are  about  the  size  of  the  former  animal, 
resembling  the  fox  in  the  hinder  parts,  parti- 
cularly the  tail,  but  the  1^  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  fox.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  them,  those  of  the  warm  climates  being 
the  largest  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
a  dirty  yellow  colour,  a  darker  mark  appears 
on  the  back  and  sides,  and  the  under  pans 
are  white.  To  the  savage  fierceness  of  the 
wolf  the  jackals  add  the  familiarity  of  the 
dog ;  they  arc  more  voracious  than  the  form- 
er, and  more  noisy  than  the  latter.  They 
associate  and  prowl  about  together  in  large 
packs,  like  wolves,  sometimes  consisting  of 
from  forty  or  fifty  to  two  or  three  hundred, 
in  Palestine,  and  in  this  respect  they  differ 
from  foxes,  who  are  chiefly  solitary  animals. 
These  packs  unite,  and  form  one  combina- 
tion against  the  rest  of  the  forest ;  they 
prowl  at  night  in  quest  of  food ;  nothing  can 
almost  escape  them,  and  when  united  in  packs 
they  have  courage  to  face  the  largest  animals. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  carrion,  and 
they  traverse  towns  and  villages  where 
they  c«a  )^ain  admittance  for  this  purpose. 
In  some  towns  niunbers  of  them  remain 


concealed  in  holes  during  the  day,  which  they 
leave  at  night  to  scour  the  streets  in  quest  of 
food.  It  is  said  thai  it  is  often  necessary  to 
secure  the  graves  of  the  recently  interred 
dead  with  great  care,  by  beating  the  earth 
and  mixing  it  with  thorns,  to  prevent  the 
corpse  from  being  exhumed  and  devoiuedb^ 
them.  They  mutually  assist  each  other  at 
this  dreary  work,  exhorting  one  another  to 
perseverance  by  a  most  mournful  cry  resem- 
bling that  of  children  under  chastisement,  sad 
when  they  have  dug  up  the  body  they  &hsre 
it  amicably  among  themselves.  They  enter 
boldly  into  sheepfolds,  yards,  and  stables, 
and  when  they  find  nothing  else  they  will 
destroy  harness,  leather,  or  any  thiiig  ediblei 
and  run  off  with  what  they  have  not  tinie  to 
swallow;  but  it  is  said  of  them  that,  like 
some  other  savage  animals,  when  thej  have 
once  tasted  human  flesh  they  can  nefer  after 
refi'ain  from  pursuing  mankind.  They  watch 
the  burying-groundsy  follow  armies,  and  keep 
in  the  rear  of  caravans.  Every  thi^g  that 
once  had  animal  life  seems  agreeable  to 
them ;  the  most  putrid  substances  are  greedily 
devoured ;  dried  leather,  or  any  thing  that 
has  been  rubbed  bygrease^  is  voracioasly 
masticated  and  swallowed.  They  are  very 
little  afraid  of  man,  and  often  pursue  their 
game  to  his  very  door,  but  they  do  not  mo- 
lest him  unless  they  can  do  so  advantageously* 
when  he  is  asleep,  or  disabled  either  by 
wounds  or  sickness.  Like  the  foxes,  the 
jackals  live  in  holes  which  they  forai  in  the 
ground,  but  they  are  fond  of  establishing 
themselves  in  ruined  buildings,  became  in 
these  they  find  numerous  secure  retreats  ai* 
most  ready  made,  or  which  they  can  easily 
complete,  and  because  such  places  afford 
them  facilities  for  attacking  some  animals  on 
which  they  prey.  The  Prophets,  when  they 
describe  the  future  desolation  of  a  city,  often 
announce  that  it  will  become  a  habitation 
for  jackals,  and  their  predictions  are  verified 
by  the  present  condition  of  the  cities  to 
which  they  refer.  The  cry  of  the  jackals  is 
frightful,  and  occasions  great  alarm  to  tra- 
vellers. Hence  they  are  called  ^w  by  the 
Hebrews,  or  the  howlers. 

The  remarkable  exploit  of  Samson  con- 
nected with  these  animals  deserves  our  con- 
sideration. This  occurrence,  like  many 
others  in  the  Scriptures,  has  caused  some 
discussion  among  cavillers,  which  might 
have  been  spared  if  they  had  studied  all  the 
circumstances  o^  the  case.  They  have  asked 
how  it  was  possible  that  Samson  could  have 
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caught  so  many  foxes  in  bo  short  a  time.  To 
this  it  may  be  satisfactorily  answered,  that 
the  animals  were  not  foxes  but  jackals ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  three 
hundred  were  all  caught  at  once,  or  all  even 
by  Samson  himself,  for  we  often  find  the 
sacred  writers  mentioning  a  person  as  doing 
what  he  direcii  to  be  done,  and  Samson, 
who  was  the  chief  magbtrate  of  the  He- 
brews, could  easily  procure  any  assistance 
he  required.  Then  as  to  the  nmnber,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  most  respectable 
travellers  that  thb  species  of  fox  is  very  nu- 
merous in  the  East.  Even  Volney  gives 
evidence  to  this  hcL  He  tells  us  that  <*  the 
wolf  and  the  fox  are  very  rare'* — though  he 
is  wrong  in  regard  to  the  latter  animal — **  but 
there  is  a  prodiguntt  quaniity  of  the  middle 
species  named  shaeal  (jackal),  which  in  Syria 
is  called  wanwee  from  its  howl ;  they  go  in 
droves ;"  and  again,  "  jackals  are  concealed 
by  hundreds  in  the  gardens,  and  among  ruins 
and  tombs." 

The  sacred  historian  writes  that  *'  Samson 
went  and  caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and 
took  firebrands,  and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and 
put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  between  two 
tails ;  and  when  he  had  set  the  brands  on 
fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  standing  corn  of 
the  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both  the  shocks 
and  also  the  standing  corn,  with  the  vine- 
yards and  olives,"  Judges  xv.  4,  5.     The 
circumstance  of  tying  their  tails  was  obvi- 
ously to  prevent  the  animals  from  retreating 
to  their  holes,  and  they  were  probably  so 
tied  that  they  should  not  pull  in  different 
directions,  but  run  side  by  side  bearing  the 
brand  between  them.     The  only  difficulty 
in  the  narrative  is  what  sort  of  firebrand  was 
employed,  and  how  it  was  conveyed  by  the 
jackals.     The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  write  it 
Umipj  and  hint  that  these  lamps  or  burners 
were  placed  between  two  jackak  whose  tails 
were  tied  together,  or  at  least  a  connection 
was  formed  between  them  by  a  cord.    Being 
lighted,  the  animals  would  run  to  the  fields 
where  the  com  of  the  Philistines  was  stored, 
and  when  set  on  fire  it  would  soon  be  in- 
volved in  a  general  conflagration.     Such  a 
fire  kindled  in  a  dry  climate  is  attended  with 
most  calamitous  consequences,  destroying 
trees,  shrubs,  and  standing  crops,  and  placing 
those  persons  who  happen  to  be  abroad  in 
a  journey  in  considerable  danger.     The  dry 
herbage  towards  the  end  of  summer  is  so  very 
combustible  that  a  slight  cause  is  sufficient 
to  set  it  in  a  blaze.     So  likely  are  such 


occurrences  to  happen  in  Palestine,  as  mdeed 
they  have  often  taken  place  In  other  coun- 
tries, that  it  was  specially  noticed  in  the 
Mosaic  Law,  ^  If  a  fire  break  out  and  catch 
in  thorns,  so  that  the  stacks  of  corn  or  the 
standing  com,  or  the  field  be  consumed 
therewith,  he  that  kindled  the  fire  shall  surely 
make  restitution,"  Exod.  xxii.  6.  The  ex- 
pedient of  employing  such  animals  as  jackals 
for  this  purpose  was  perhaps  the  best  that 
could  have  been  contrived. 

The  learned  Bryant,  in  reference  to  the 
expedient  adopted  by  Samson  to  revenge 
himself  on  his  Philistine  enemies,  observes, 
that  *<  there  is  reason  to  think  that  there  was 
nothing  new  or  uncommon  in  this  operation, 
as  it  was  the  most  obvious  for  the  end  pro- 
posed which  the  art  of  man  could  have  de- 
vised. We  accordingly  find,"  he  continues, 
"  that  Ovid  alludes  to  the  practice,  and  men- 
tions that  Jbs^s  and  Jirebrands  were  every 
year  exhibited  at  Rome,  and  killed  in  the 
circus,  for  it  was  the  custom  in  many  places 
to  sacrifice  by  way  of  retaliation  every  ani- 
mal, whether  goat  or  swine,  which  did  par- 
ticukr  injury  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In 
consequence  of  this  they  introduced  these 
foxes,  which  had  been  employed  for  that 
purpose  with  firebrands.  He  then  mentions 
an  instance  of  much  injury  done  by  a  fox  so 
accoutred  by  fire.  On  this  accoimt  the  whole 
race,  according  to  the  poet,  were  condemned 
at  the  festival  of  Ceres  to  be  in  their  turn  set 
on  fire."  It  seems  to  have  been  well  known 
in  Greece,  and  we  find  Homer  making  Cas- 
sandra represent  Ulysses  as  a  man  both  of 
cunning  and  mischief,  styling  him  a/ur  with 
a  firebrand  ai  his  Udl^  for  wherever  he 
went  mischief  followed.  **  It  was  an  ancient 
custom,"  says  Richardson,  in  his  Dbserta- 
tions  on  the  Eastern  Nations,  "  with  the 
kings  and  great  men  to  set  fire  to  large 
bunches  of  dry  combustibles,  fastened  round 
wild  beasts  and  birds,  which  being  then  let 
loose,  the  air  and  earth  appeared  one  great 
illumination ;  and  as  those  terrified  creatures 
naturally  fled  to  the  woods  for  shelter,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  what  conflagration  would 
often  happen,  which  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly destructive." 

There  are  various  passages  of  Scripture 
which  illustrate  the  habits  of  jackals  and 
foxes.  In  the  63d  Psalm  the  caroivorous 
propensities  of  the  former  are  indicated : — 
**  Those  that  seek  my  soul  to  destroy  it  shall 
go  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth ;  they 
shall  fall  by  the  sword;  they  shaU  be  a 
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portion  for  foses,"  <x  jaokab.  Solmnon  no- 
tices the  ravages  of  the  fox  in  viaefarda — 
'*Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foses,  that 
spoil  the  vines,  for  our  vines  have  tender 
grapes,"  Cant  ii.  15.  In  all  countries  where 
vines  are  cultivated  foxes  do  incredible  dam- 
age by  eating  the  grapesb  which  makes  them 
very  fat,  and  at  that  season  they  are  reckon- 
ed  excellent  food  in  France  and  Italy*  Herod 
is  designated  a/xr  by  our  Savioar,  alluding 
to  his  cruel,  crafty,  and  invidious  character. 
To  express  bb  own  extreme  poverty  also,  this 
remarkable  passage  occurs  in  the  Gospel — 
**  The  fMtet  liave  holes^  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  has  not 
where  to  lay  his  head." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  lengthened 
description  of  the  common  fox,  of  which 
tliere  are  several  varieties.  It  is  an  animal 
of  the  dog  kind,  chiefly  distinguished  by  its 
long,  straight,  and  brushy  taiL  It  is  pro- 
verbial  for  its  cunning  and  w3y  disposition. 
It  makes  havoc  among  poukty  when  it  can 
find  an  opportunity,  though  it  does  not  often 
commit  theft  in  the  neighboorhood  of  its 
own  haunts.  It  feeds  on  flesh  of  any  kind, 
and  is  a  great  destroyer  of  rats  and  field 
animals,  such  as  hares  and  rabbits.  The 
chase  of  the  fox  is  a  favonrite  diversion,  and 
is  nowhere  pursued  with  such  ardour  and 
intrepidity  as  in  this  kingdom.  The  moment 
reynard  finds  he  is  pursued  he  starts  (or  bis 
hole,  but  finding  it  stopped,  which  is  always 
carefully  done  before  the  chase  commences^ 
he  has  recourse  to  his  speed  and  canning  for 
his  safety,  and  centiaaes  his  course  straight 
forward  before  the  hounds  with  great  strength 
and  perseverance.  Both  horses  and  dogs, 
particularly  the  former,  have  frequently 
fallen  victims  to  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit, 
which  has  sometimes  continued  for  upwards 
of  fifty  miles  without  the  smallest  intermis- 
sion, and  almost  at  full  speed.  When  all 
his  efibrts  have  failed,  and  he  is  at  last  over- 
taken, he  defends  himself  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, and  fights  in  silence  till  he  is  torn  in 
pieces. 

FRANKINCENSE,  iebonah,  or  simply 
Incbnsb,  an  odoriferous  aromatic  gum,  or 
resin  anciently  burnt  in  temples  as  a  perfume, 
produced  from  a  very  fine  tree  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  turpentine  bearing  trees. 
The  word  frankincense  is  formed  from  the 
Latin  word  imvnmn,  which  means  bwmi.  It 
is  a  gum  resin  of  a  brownish  colour,  which 
woen  laid  upon  burning  coals  or  a  hot  iron, 
sends  forth  a  very  fragrant  vapour.     It  is  a 


native  of  lodia,  bat  the  frankiacenae  ties 
alio  grows  m  Arabia,  though  of  a  descrip- 
tioo  very  inferior  to  the  former.  It  is  re- 
raarkdsle  that  little  is  known  of  the  tree  with 
certamty.  PKny  si^  that  it  at  first  re- 
sembles the  pear-tree,  then  the  mastich-tree, 
then  the  laufel,  but  that  in  teali^  it  is  a 
kind  of  turpentine-tree.  The  giunBiy  resin- 
ous sfid>stance  is  said  to  ooxe  spontaneously 
ftom  the  bark. 

The  composition  of  the  holy  perfume  un- 
der the  Law  is  thus  described — **  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  M osea.  Take  unto  thee  sweet 
spices,  stacte,  and  onycha,  and  galbaimm; 
these  sweet  spioes  with  pmrefinakmcenm;  of 
edch  shall  there  be  a  like  wdght:  and  tboo 
shalt  make  it  a  perfume,  a  confection  after 
the  ait  of  the  apothecary,  tempered  together, 
pure  and  holy:  and  thou  sh^t  beat  some  of 
it  very  small,  and  put  of  it  before  the  testi- 
mony in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
where  I  will  meet  with  thee :  it  sbidl  be  un- 
to you  most  holy.     And  as  for  the  pednme 
which  thou  shak  make,  ye  shall  not  make 
to  yourselves  according  to  the  composition 
thereof:  it  shall  be  unto  thee  holy  for  the 
Lord.    Whosoever  shall  make  like  onto  tha^ 
to  smeU  thereto,  thaU  even  be  cut  off  froat 
his  people,"  Exod.  xxs.  84-38.     This  is  the 
■lost  ancient  notice  on  the  subject  of  inoease 
and  perfiime  on  record.     The  practice  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  offerings  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Patriarchs,  aoi  is  it  alluded  to  in  the 
early  history  of  most  religions.     AiiNaatic 
oierings  were  known  to  the  Egyptians,  Ara^ 
bians,  and  Hebrews,  long  before  even  the  an- 
cient times  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomaas.   The 
former  nations  appear  to  have  thought  theoi- 
selves  bound  to  offer  to  the  deities  they  wor- 
shipped  a  part  of  that  which  was  reckoned 
most  precious  among  themselves,  and  hence 
incense  was  probably  used  in  lefigiotts  wor- 
ship as  soon  as  it  was  discovered.     In  the 
case  of  the  Hebrews  it  was  a  Divine  com- 
mand, and  aromatic  gums  which  composed 
the  holy  perfume  are  oientioDed  in  aoch  a 
manner  as  to  indioate  that  their  piopetties 
were  wdl  known.     As  Arabia  was  anciently 
celebrated  for  its  aromatks,  which   Egypt 
never  produced,  there  is  nothing  improb^ 
in  the  opinion  of  Cahnet,  in  his  comment  on 
the  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  jnat  quot- 
ed,  that  the  custom  of  offering  perfumes  on 
altars  commenced  in  Arabia.     The  Israelites 
were  at  tliis  thne  in  that  country;  and  tlie 
Arabiam  themselves  may  have  taken  the  idea 
from  a  people  of  whose  custoias  tliey  must 
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have  had  some  knowledge.     Offerings  of  in- 
cense were  indeed  very  anciently  in  use  among 
the  Egyptians,  hut  it  is  uncertain  whether 
these  were  practised  hefbre  the  minute  ac- 
count given  by  Moses.     The  probability, 
however,  is  that  they  toere  in  use,  for  the 
••  art  of  the  apothecary,"  or  fifl^timCT",  accord- 
ing to  which  the  holy  incense  was  to  be  com- 
pounded, is  not  one  which  any  of  the  Israel- 
ites could  have  known  unless  they  had  learnt 
it  in  'Egypt.     The  Rabbins  tell  us  that  no 
more  of  the  sacred  oil  was  ever  made  than 
the  quantity  prepared  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Moses,  and  being  used  with  eco- 
nomy, they  pretend  that  it  served  to  anoint 
every  high  priest  till  the  thne  of  the  Capti- 
vity, when  it  was  all  exhausted.     In  support 
of  this  notion  they  maintain  that  the  pontiffs 
from  Aaron  tb  the  time  of  the  Captivity  are 
called  high  prietU  anoiniedj  whereas  the  sub- 
sequent ones,  being  installed  by  investiture 
in  the  sacred  robes,  are  described  as  inHiated 
in  iherrhMti.     But  this  is  in  all  probability 
a  mere  fancy,  and  as  destitute  of  foundation 
as  many  of  the  other  Rabbinical  traditions. 
Moses  indeed  says  of  the  holy  oil,  **  Whoso- 
ever shall  make  like  unto  that,  to  smell  there- 
to, ihali  even  be  cut  off  from  hit  people  T 
but  this  merely  interdicts  the  preparation  of 
it  for  private  use,  and,  from  the  precise  and 
minute  manner  in  which  the  ingredients  are 
specified,  it  was  evidently  his  intention  that 
the  original  supply  should  be  renewed  when 
necessary.     The  Christian  Fathers  believed 
that  the  high  priests  continued  to  be  anointed 
until  the  advent  of  the  great  Anointed  One — 
the  Ckriit,  when  the  practice  ceased.     The 
use  of  incense  is  still  retained  in  some  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of 
the  Greek  Church.     In  the  former  it  is  al- 
ways introduced  at  high  mass,  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host,  at  vespers,  and  at  solemn 
fuoerals.     It  is  also  bestowed  on  such  per- 
sons whom  they  design  to  honour — prelates 
and  other  dignitaries,  and  sometimes  on  the 
people. 

Solomon  observes — ^  Give  strong  drink  to 
him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  to  those 
that  be  of  heavy  hearts,"  Pro  v.  xxxi.  6. 
This  maxim  is  said  to  have  originated  a  sin- 
gular custom  of  giving  intoxicating  drauglits 
to  malefactors  before  their  execution,  to 
take  away  their  senses.     Immediately  before 


the  execution  began,  says  Che  Talmud,  they 
gave  the  condemned  a  quantity  of  frank- 
incense in  a  cup  of  wine  to  stupify  him, 
and  render  him  insensible  to  pain.  The 
compassionate  ladies  uf  Jerusalem  generally 
provided  this  draught  at  their  own  cost — a 
very  benevolent  though  perhaps  mistaken 
principle. 

An  inferior  kind  of  frankincense,  called 
libaan,  is  greatiyused  by  the  Egyptians  of  the 
present  day  in  fumigating  their  apartments. 
The  ladies  have  a  habit  of  chewing  this  iibaan 
to  impart  a  perfume  to  their  breath.  Many 
of  the  Mahometan  pilgrims  bring  witli  tliem, 
as  presents  from  the  ••  holy  territory"  of  their 
Prophet,  this  kind  of  frankincense,  among  the 
other  articles  which  attract  their  attention. 

FROGS  are  extraordinary  reptiles,  of  which 
there  are  varieties  of  species.  They  are 
noticed  in  the  Scriptures  as  composing  one 
of  the  celebrated  plagues  of  Egypt,  inflicted 
on  account  of  Pharaoh's  obstinacy.  The 
Egyptian  fVog  is  called  the  dotted  frog,  from 
its  ash  colour  being  dotted  with  green  spots. 
The  feet  are  marked  by  transverse  bands, 
and  the  toes  are  separate  to  half  their  length. 
This  frog  is  said  to  change  colour  when 
alarmed.  They  are  still  very  abundant  in 
the  Nile  and  in  the  canals  of  Egypt,  but 
they  are  comparatively  rare  in  Europe. 
The  plague  of  frogs,  like  several  of  the 
others,  consisted  in  giving  an  unexampled 
increase  to  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  of 
the  country.  In  the  announcement  of  the 
plague  it  was  told  to  Pharaoh — "  The  river 
shaH  bring  forth  frogs  abundantly,  which 
shall  go  up  and  come  into  thine  house,  and 
into  thy  bed-chamber,  and  upon  thy  bed,  and 
into  the  house  of  thy  servants,  and  upon  thy 
people,  and  into  thine  ovens,  and  into  thy 
kneading-troughs  ;**  and  some  idea  muy  be 
formed  of  the  severity  and  extent  of  this 
plague  from  the  fact,  that  when  it  was  stayed 
the  frogs  were  "  gathered  together  upon 
heaps,  and  the  land  stank."  The  frogs  were 
multiplied  to  myriads,  and  were  induced  to 
relinquish  their  natural  habits ;  and  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  the  waters  or  the 
moist  soik,  they  spread  themselves  all  over 
the  country.  The  frog  was  one  of  the  sacred 
animals  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  it  is 
not  ascertained  whether  it  was  an  object  of 
esteem  or  detestation. 
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GALBANUM.  chelbena,  a  gum  reftin, 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  holy  oil,  Exod. 
xxz.  84.  It  comes  to  us  chiefly  from  Turkey 
in  softish,  pliant,  and  pale-coloured  masses. 
It  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  the  umbel- 
liferous family  of  plants,  of  which  the  hem* 
lock  and  parsley  serve  as  specimens. 

GARLICK,  thmim^  a  kind  of  food  enjoy- 
ed by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  which  they  re- 
membered with  delight  in  the  Wilderness, 
Numb.  zi.  5.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  small 
bulbs  which  grow  among  its  flowers,  which 
are  eaten  like  onions,  and  are  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  the  palate.  It  was  much  in  request 
among  the  ancients,  and  was  a  favourite 
with  the  common  people  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  A  variety  of  this  plant  is  cul- 
tivated in  France,  where  it  is  called  the 
onion  of  Egypt,  It  has  been  contended,  from 
a  passage  in  Juvenal,  that  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipped garlick  as  they  did  onions,  and  did 
not  eat  it,  and  that  the  Hebrews,  therefore, 
would  not  be  allowed  to  eat  these  deified 
vegetables.  But  the  Roman  satirist  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  in  this  conclusion,  as  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  were  in- 
clined to  the  superstition  of  worshipping  cer- 
tain vegetables  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  habits  of  the  priest- 
hood in  abstaining  from  various  articles,  the 
people  generally  were  allowed  the  free  use  of 
various  commodities  of  diet  in  which  the 
priests  did  not  indulge.  Herodotus  found  no 
traces  of  the  garlick  being  worshipped ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  informs  us  that  there  was 
an  inscription  on  the  great  Pyramid  in  his 
time,  recording  the  expense  of  the  radishes, 
onions,  and  gariick  which  had  been  consumed 
by  the  workmen. 

GNAT,  an  insect,  so  rendered  by  the 
translators  of  our  version  in  the  admirable 
reproof  given  by  our  Saviour  to  the  Phari- 
sees— "  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,"  meaning  that 
thpy  were  superstitiously  rigid  in  matters  of 
minor  importance,  and  negligent  in  those 
which  really  ought  to  be  observed.  The 
gnat  alluded  to  is  a  kind  of  fly,  of  which 
there  are  myriads  in  the  East,  and  in  some 
districts  they  are  one  of  the  greatest  scourges 
to  which  the  inhabitants  are  subject.  In  the 


old  Eogjlish  translation  the  observation  of  our 
Saviour  is  rendered,  wAarA  sUmn  out  a  gnat, 
and  Bishop  Pearce  observes  that  this  b  con- 
formable to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  An 
allusion  is  made  to  the  custom  which  pre- 
vailed  in  Oriental  countries  of  passing  their 
wine  and  other  liquon  through  a  stramer, 
that  no  gnats  or  flies  might  get  into  the  cup. 
In  the  '*  Fragments  to  Calmet"  we  are  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  modem  Arabic  pro- 
verb to  this  effect,  HeswtMcwedan  eiepkant, 
but  was  strangled  by  a  fly. 

GOAT,  a  playful,  lively,  tind  capricious 
quadruped,  enumerated  among  the  dean 
animals  of  the  Levitical  Law,  inferior  to 
the  sheep  in  valuer  but  in  various  instances 
bearing  a  strong  affinity  to  that  uaeftil  ani- 
mal. It  is  hardier  than  the  sheep,  and  much 
more  fitted  for  a  life  of  liberty.  It  delights 
in  wild  and  mountainous  regions,  rlimbfnp 
the  loftiest  rocks,  and  stao<fiqg  in  security 
on  the  verge  of  the  most  dangerous  preci- 
pices. Goats,  especially  wild  goats,  are  so 
adventurous  in  this  respect^  that  one  would 
hardly  suppose  their  feet  adapted  to  perilous 
achievements,  but  on  inspection  it  is  found 
that  their  hoofs  are  peculiarly  formed  for 
climbing  being  hollow  underneath,  with 
sharp  edges,  like  the  inside  of  a  spoon^  which 
prevents  them  from  sliding  off*  the  rocky 
eminences  they  frequent.  They  are  easily 
sustained,  and  are  generally  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  inhabitants  of  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated regions,  where  they  find  ample  sop- 
plies  of  food,  in  situations  inaccessible  to  most 
other  quadrupeds.  The  heathy  mountain 
or  the  shrubby  rock  is  preferred  by  them  to 
fertile  fields,  and  they  delight  to  feed  on  the 
tops  of  boughs  or  the  tender  bark  of  young 
trees.  They  can  bear  a  warm  climate  bet- 
ter than  sheep,  and  fivquently  sleep  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  ri^.  Their  milk  is  sweet, 
nourishing,  and  medicinal;  part  of  it  is  con- 
verted into  butter,  and  part  into  cheese. 
The  flesh  of  the  kid  is  considered  a  great 
rarity,  and  is  esteemed  little  inferior  to  ve- 
nison. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  goat  in 
respect  of  colour,  length,  and  fineness  of  the 
hair,  the  siae,  and  even  in  the  number  of  its 
horns.    The  goats  of  Thibet  have  become 
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celebrated  for  a  wool  of  admirable  fineness, 
which  furnishes  the  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  valuable  Cashmere  shawls ; 
tliose  of  Angora  yield  a  remarkably  soil  and 
silky  hair.  But  we  here  chiefly  confine  our 
attention  to  those  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  which 
are  of  course  those  more  immediately  alluded 
to  in  the  Scriptures,  taking  a  cursory  glance 
at  some  of  those  numerous  passages  in 
which  the  goat  is  specially  mentioned. 

The  species  called  gazelles  or  antelopes 
are  seen  in  considerable  numbers  all  over 
the  Syrian  Desert.  They  are  a  beautiful  and 
noble  race  of  animals,  resembling  the  deer  in 
the  el^ance  of  their  forms  and  swiftness  of 
their  motions.  Their  speed  is  so  great  that 
the  fleetest  of  dogs  are  unequal  to  the  course, 
and  the  aid  of  the  falcon  is  often  required  to 
impede  their  motion.  Some  species  of  them 
associate  in  herds  of  two  or  three  thousand, 
while  others  keep  in  small  troops.  They 
browze  like  goats,and  feed  on  the  tender  shoots 
of  young  trees.  ^  On  the  eastern  frontiers 
of  Syria,"  says  Burckhardt,  **  are  several 
places  allotted  for  hunting  gazeUes.  An  open 
space  in  the  plain,  of  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  square,  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a 
wall  of  loose  stones,  too  high  for  the  gazelles 
to  leap  over.  In  different  parts  of  this  wall 
gaps  are  purposely  left,  and  near  each  gap  a 
deep  ditch  is  made  on  the  outside.  The 
enclosed  space  is  situated  near  some  rivulet 
or  spring  to  which  in  summer  the  gazelles 
resort.  When  the  hunting  is  to  begin  many 
peasants  assemble,  and  watch  till  they  see  a 
herd  of  gazelles  advancing  from  a  distance 
towards  the  enclosure,  into  which  they  drive 
them ;  the  gazelles,  frightened  by  the  shouts 
of  these  people,  and  the  discharge  of  fire- 
srms,  endeavour  to  leap  over  the  wall,  but 
can  only  effect  this  at  the  gaps,  where  they 
fall  into  the  ditch  outside,  and  are  easily 
taken,  sometimes  by  hundreds.  The  chief 
of  the  herd  always  leaps  first,  and  the  others 
follow  him  one  by  one.  The  gazelles  thus 
taken  are  immediately  killed,  and  their  flesh 
sold  to  the  Arabs  and  neighbouring  Fellahs. 
Of  the  gazelle's  skin  a  kind  of  parchment  is 
made,  used  in  covering  the  small  drum  with 
which  the  Syrians  accompany  some  musical 
instruments  or  the  voice." 

There  is  a  curious  correspondence  between 
the  Syrian  goat  and  the  Syrian  sheep  in  the 
development  of  their  ears,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly long.  Some  travellers  mention  a  va- 
riety in  Syria  whose  ears  are  long  enough  to 
touch  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  feeding. 


Its  long  ears  are  often  troublesome  to  it  when 
feeding,  and  the  owners  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  cut  one  of  them  off*.  Dr  Wittman  says 
he  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  the  ears  of  a 
Syrian  goat,  and  found  them  nine  inches  in 
length.  Dr  Russel  observed  two  sorts  of  goats 
about  Aleppo,  one  differing  little  from  the 
common  sort  in  Britain,  the  other  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  its  ears.  The  size  of  the 
animals,  he  says,  is  somewhat  larger  than 
ours,  but  their  ears  are  often  a  foot  long,  and 
broad  in  proportion.  **  The  present  race 
of  goats,"  says  Harmer,  '*  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem  are,  it  seems,  of  this  broad-eared 
species,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  a  gentle- 
man who  lately  [in  1774]  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  and  who  was  much  struck  with  the 
difference  between  the  goats  there  and  those 
that  he  saw  in  countries  not  far  distant  from 
Jerusalem.  They  are,  he  says,  black,  black 
and  white,  and  some  grey,  with  remarkably 
long  ears,  rather  lai^er  and  longer  than  our 
Wekh  goats.  This  kind  of  animal  he  ob- 
served in  some  neighbouring  places  differed 
greatly  from  the  above  description ;  those  of 
Baalbec  in  particular,  which  were  generally, 
if  not  always,  of  the  other  species.  These 
last,  I  presume,  are  of  the  sort  common  in 
Great  Britain,  as  those  about  Jerusalem  are 
mostly  of  the  long-eared  kind,  and  it  would 
seem  they  were  of  the  same  long-eared  kind 
that  were  kept  anciently  in  Judea,  from  the 
words  of  the  Prophet — *  As  the  shepherd 
taketh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs 
or  a  piece  of  an  ear,  so  shall  the  children  of 
Israel  be  taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria,' 
Amos  iii.  12.  Though  it  is  indeed  the  in- 
tention of  the  Prophet  to  express  the  imall- 
nets  of  that  part  of  Israel  which  escaped  from 
destruction  and  were  seated  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, yet  it  would  have  been  hardly  natural 
to  have  supposed  a  shepherd  would  exert 
himself  to  make  a  lion  quit  apiece  only  of  en 
ear  of  a  common  goat ;  it  must  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  large-eared  kind.  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  the  imagination,  and  a  subject  of 
speculation,  that  the  same  species  of  goats 
should  prevail  about  Jerusalem,  and  the 
other  at  Baalbec;  and  that  what  are  now 
chiefly  kept  in  the  Holy  Land  should  be  the 
same  species  that  were  reared  there  some 
thousands  of  years  ago.  Is  it  the  nature  of 
the  CGuntry,  or  the  quality  of  the  seed  of  it, 
that  is -the  occasion  of  the  continuance  of  this 
breed  without  deviation  from  very  remote 
times  ?  Rauwolff*  observed  goats  about  Jeru- 
salem with  hanging  ears  almost  two  feet  Umgt 
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but  ho  matim  maotipiM  tb«»  Uiiig  ail,  or 
moetly  all,  •f  that  8peci«8«  nor  that  it  is  aib* 
other  tpecioBt  mpstoomoioiily  kept  in  some 
4>f  th«  jQeigbboiiriDg  couotries." 

OoaVi  ooMfttiftuted  a  valuable  ponipo  of  a 
herd  to  the  eariiest  times*  We  aie  told  that 
Abel  **  brought  of  the  firstlingi  of  his  flock, 
and  of  the  fat  thereof/*  for  the  sacrifice,  and 
the  Hebrew  indicates  sheep  or  goats.  We 
have  frec^ueot  iDtimaiioaa  that  young  goats 
or  kids  constituted  a  favourite  food.  Re- 
bekah  caused  Jacob  to  select  two  *'  good 
kids  of  the  goats,*'  to  make  '*  savoury  neat" 
for  his  father  Isaac,  that  lie  might  obtain  the 
blessing  originaUy  intended  for  Esaii,^d  the 
aged  Patriarch  thought  them  the  same  as  the 
vfnison  which  Esau  had  repeatedly  brought 
him,  and  of  which  he  was  pactially  fond. 
Jacob  gave  Ills  brother  Esau  atitheir  friendly 
meeting,  after  their  long  estrangement,  '^  two 
hundred  ^he^goats,  and  twenty  he-goat^y'* 
besides  other  animals.  Ai  the  institutioB 
of  the  Passover  the  *'  lamb  without  blemish" 
was  to  be  taken  '*  from  the  sheep  or  from 
the  goats.**  The  persoa  who  stole  a  goat,  and 
killed  or  sold  it,  was  ordered  by  the  Mosaic 
Law  to  make  restitution  of  lour  for  tlie  one 
he  had  stolen. 

The  goat  was  .used  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Mosaic  Lawj  and,  like  the  other  animals 
mentioned  for  that  purpose,  it  was  to  be 
**  without  blemiabL*'  It  was  used  in  the  sin- 
offering.  **  When  a  ruler  hath  sinned,  and 
done  some  wbat  through  ignorance  i^nst  any 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  liis  Gk)d, 
concerning  things  which  should  not  be  done, 
and  is  guilty ;  or  if  his  sin  wherewith  he  hath 
sinned  come  to  his  knowledge,**  he  was  to 
bring  his  offering,  a  male  *^  kid  of  the  goats," 
lay  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and  kill  it  in  the 
place  where  the  animal  for  the  burnt-oflfer- 
ing  was  killed,  and  the  priest  was  to  dip  his 
finger  in  the  blood,  put  it  upon  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  pour  out  the  blood 
at  the  altar,  and  bum  all  the  fat  The  same 
ceremony  was  performed  when  any  of  tbe 
people  sinned  through  ignorance,  only  the 
kid  was  to  be  a  female,  and  in  both  cases 
they  were  to  be  without  blemish.  That 
goats  were  plentiful  in  Judea  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Nabal  had  no  fewer  than  a 
thousand  of  them.  We  are  told  that  the 
Arabians  paid  Jehoshaphat,  either  as  tribute 
or  in  tbe  way  of  barter,  "  seven  thousand 
and  seven  hundred  he-goats  ;'*  and  the  Pro* 
phet  Ezekiel,  in  his  description  of  the  mer- 
chandise of  Tyre,  illustrates  this  notice  of 


Arabia  by  obaenriogr— ^'  Aiabi%  mad  the 
priaces  <i  Kedar,  they  Q0cii|Hed  with  thee 
in  lambs,  and  rami^  and  goats ;  in  these  were 
they  thy  merchaots." 

Goat's  hair  was  used  by  Moaca  in  making 
the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  which  was 
spun  by  the  "  women  whose  baart  itined 
them  up  in  wisdom.*'  SoWason  attudes  to 
the  milk  of  goats  as  a  common  and  valuable 
necessary  of  life,  and  it  is  evident  that  these 
animab  were  highly  prised  from  the  poetical 
allusion  to  them  in  the  Song  of  So^gs*  where 
the  bride's  hair  is  isompaisBd  to  '*  a  flock  of 
goats  that  appear  from  Gilead." 

Wild  goats  ane  mentioned  in  the  Scriptmes 
in  allusion  to  their  habits.  We  ase  told  that 
Saul  went  in  fairsuit  of  David  and  hb  men 
'^  on  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats*"  and  in  the 
104th  Psalm  the  high  hills  are  asentiongd, 
which  are  a  "  refuge  fat  the  wild  goats»  and 
the  rocks  £or  the  conies."  The  wild  goat  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  ibex,  an  animal 
remarkable  ht  its  sweeping  pair  of  horns 
and  an  additionai  coat  of  long  ahajygy  hair, 
which  forms  its  winter  suit.  Like  tbe  goat, 
of  which  it  is  a  species,  it  frequents  the 
highest  ridges  of  the  mountainous  regions 
throQghoot  Europe  and  Asia»  eapecially  ia 
the  western  parts  of  the  latter. .  "The  horns 
sometimes  measure  more  than  four  feet  in 
length,  and  are  knotted  in  a  succession  of  ele- 
vated rings.  In  colour  it  is  greyish-jrellow 
above,  a  dull  white  below,  with  a  black 
stripe  upon  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  a 
brown  band  along  the  flanks.  They  are 
very  wild,  and  difiicult  to  be  shot,  auod  as 
they  always  keep  on  the  highest  points  of 
rocks,  the  chase  of  them  is  attended  with 
great  dagger.  They  feed  during  the  night 
in  the  highest  woodai,  and  when  the  sun  be- 
gins to  gild  the  summits  they  mount  above 
the  woody  region,  till  they  have  reached  the 
most  considerable  heights.  They  assemble 
in  flocks  of  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen,  hot 
Burckhardt  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  as 
many  together  as  forty  or  fifty.  The  ieoude 
evinces  gieat  attachment  to  her  young,  de- 
fending them  against  eagles,  wolvea*  and 
other  enemies,  by  presenting  her  head  in 
opposition  to  her  assailants  at  tbe  '^"fft*f* 
of  the  hole  into  which  she  has  taken  raft^. 
The  season  for  huntix^  the  ibex  in  Boiope 
is  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September. 

GOLD,  a  valuable  and  well  known  metal, 
is  constantly  mentioned  throi^g)kNit  tbe 
Scriptures,    ka  use  in  ancient  tinea  was 
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nmibdr  to  fhtt  at  p^eBellt,  whether  in  its 
Dfttive  or  mhced  state.  The  Ark  of  the  Co- 
vetotot  Aras  oterlaid  with  pure  g^Id;  the 
mercy-seat,  the  vessels  and  Utensils  belong- 
ing to  the  Tabernacle  and  those  of  the 
Temple,  as  also  the  drinking  tessels  of 
Solomoii,  were  all  of  gold. 

Native  goldy  or  gold  free  from  any  admix- 
tore  of  earthy  substance^  with  which  it  is  for 
the  most  part  found  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion, was  higMy  esteemed  iti  the  most  an- 
cient times.  It  is  generally  found  near 
streams  of  water,  which,  as  they  break  down 
and  sweep  the  crumbling  soil  with  them, 
convey  some  of  its  precious  contents  at  the 
same  time.  Abrahikm  was  **  very  rich'*  not 
only  in  cattle^  but  in  "  silver  and  gold," 
whfeh  he  would  doubtless  acquire  in  Egypt 
where  it  was  early  known ;  and  he  accumu- 
lated these  riches  from  the  same  source 
which  supplies  the  conveniences  of  life  to 
the  present  Nomade  tribes — ^the  sale  of  ani- 
mala  for  slaughter,  and  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  wool  te  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  who 
chiefly  depended  fbr  such  supplies  upon  the 
pastoral  people  who  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Ornaments  of  gold  were  common  in 
Egypt  in  the  earliest  times.  When  Pha- 
raoh elevated  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of  prime 
minister,  he  put  a  <*gold  chain  about  his 
neck** — a  mark  of  official  distinctidn  which 
is  retained  at  the  present  time  among  differ- 
ent natioAs;  and  when  the  Israelites  de- 
parted out  of  Egypt,  they  carried  off  with 
thetti  *<  jewels  of  sHvor,  jewels  of  gold,  and 
raiment''  The  Egyptians  of  rank  had  drink- 
ing vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  while  those  of 
the  common  people  were  of  copper.  The 
▼essela,  translated  ./raw^,  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  Abraham  sent  to  Mesopotamia  by 
Elieser,  were  probably  gifb  which  he  had 
veceived  from  the  king  of  Egypt,  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  that  Patriarch. 

Prom  the  manner  in  which  gold  is  men. 
tioned  by  Moses,  it  seems  to  have  been 
plmtiftil  among  the  Israelites  when  in  the 
Wildemess  of  Arabia  Petrcea.  It  is  already 
obsorved  that  many  of  the  sacred  uterisils 
were  of  pore  gold ;  the  mercy-seat  was 
composed  of  it,  and  we  read  of  ephods, 
girdles,  breast-plates,  and  chains  of  this  pre- 
ctouiB  metal.  Moses  overlaid  the  boards  of 
the  tabernacle  "  with  gold,  and  made  their 
i^Dgi  of  gold  to  be  places  for  the  bars,  and 
overiatd  the  bars  with  gold."  It  has  been 
<luestioned  whether  in  this  and  other  similar 
Passages  gilding  or  actual  owrk^ing  with 
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plates  of  metal,  h  to  be  undefsCood.  The 
instances  in  which  giUSng  or  overlaying  is 
mentioned  are  as  follows — the  works  of  the 
Tabernacle ;  the  Ark,  which  was  covered  with 
gold  within  and  without,  and  also  the  staves 
which  belonged  to  it;  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  with  its  staves;  the  altar  of  burnt 
incense;  the  bbUhiS  which  formed  the  sides 
and  west  end  of  the  tabernacle,  forty-eight  in 
number,  each  having  a  surface  of  about  forty- 
three  and  a  half  i^t ;  besides  which  there 
were  the  five  bars  on  each  side,  which  bound 
the  whole  together,  and  the  pillars  at  the  east 
end,  which  were  also  overlaid  with  gold.  In 
Solomon's  Temple  the  parts  otfetlaid  with 
gold  were  the  whole  inside  of  the  houses 
the  altar  of  incense— the  wooden  cherubim, 
about  seventeen  feet  in  height— the  floor— 
the  doors  of  the  oracle,  on  which  were  carved 
cherubim,  palm  trees,  and  open  flowers,  so 
that  the  covering  gold  exhibited  accurately 
the  figures  of  the  carved  worit.  It  is  gene- 
mlly  understood,  however,  that  gilding  is  in- 
dicated, which  did  not  in  ancient  times  imply 
so  much  inferiority  as  at  present;  fbr  the 
ancient  gold-beaters  (fid  not  understand  the 
art  of  reducing  the  gold-leaf  to  tbe  tenuity 
produced  by  modern  skill,  and  their  gild- 
ing was  consequently  very  rich,  thick,  and 
durable.  Gilding  was  of  high  antiquity  in 
Egypt,  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
it  was  known  in  that  celebrated  country  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  Israelites,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  learnt  in  it  the  arts  of  gilding  and 
of  overlaying  with  plates  of  metal.  Even  at 
the  present  time  traces  of  gilding  are  found 
on  mummies  and  mummy  cases,  and  In  some 
instances  the  mummies  appear  to  have  been 
gilt  all  over. 

Moses  gives  us  the  most  ancient  notice  of 
the  preparation  of  gold  in  wires,  or  extended 
threads  to  be  interwoven  in  cloths.  In  de- 
scribing the  ephod,  among  the  clothes  of  ser- 
vice and  the  holy  garments,  he  tells  us  that 
'*  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and 
cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the  blue,  and 
in  the  purple,  and  in  the  scarlet,  and  in  the 
fine  linen,  with  cunning  work."  The  wire 
appears  to  have  been  made  wholly  on  the 
anvil.  The  metal,  whether  gold  or  silver, 
was  beaten  with  a  hammer  into  thin  plates, 
then  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  other  lu'* 
strument  into  narrow  slips,  and  afterwards 
rounded  with  the  hammer  and  file  so  as  to 
form  threads  or  wires.  It  is  likely,  in  the  case 
of  the  ephod  of  the  high  priest,  that  the  gold 
wires  were  not  interwoven  in  the  cloth,  and 
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that  the  colours  in  the  eDriched  doth  were 
the  work  of  the  embroiderer,  as  distinguished 
from  the  weaver.  The  details  in  the  Book 
of  Exodus  connected  with  this  metal,  and  the 
precious  stones  enumerated*  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  indicate  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  even  in  those  early  times  in 
jewelled  ornaments,  stone-engraving,  and  the 
art  of  the  lapidary. 

Gold  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan  when  the  Israelites  began  the 
conquest  of  their  long  promised  inherit- 
ance. Josephus  informs  us  that  the  Baby- 
hnuh  garment  concealed  by  Achan  (Josh, 
vii.  21)  was  a  royal  garment  interwoven  with 
gold.  We  aie  also  told  that  the  same  un- 
fortunate individual  appropriated  to  himself 
'*  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  wedge 
of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight."  The  value 
of  the  silver  here  mentioned,  reckoned  at 
Bve  shillings  per  ounce,  would  be  nearly 
jE'28,  and  the  ingot  of  gold  at  £4  per  ounce 
would  be  worth  rather  more  than  £90 ;  but 
it  is  proper  to  remark  that  any  estimate  on 
this  subject  is  very  doubtful,  as  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  value  which  precious 
metals  bore  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

In  subsequent  times  gold  was  abundant  in 
Judeo,  and  the  Hebrews  were  evidently  a 
wealthy  nation.  In  the  reign  of  Solomon 
gold  and  silver  became  ''  as  plenteous  as 
stones**  at  Jerusalem.  The  enormous  quan- 
tities  which  that  luxurious  monarch  pro- 
cured, and  employed  in  ornamenting  not 
only  the  Temple,  but  his  other  magnificent 
erections,  might  suggest  an  interesting  subject 
of  inquiry.  We  are  told  that  the  **  weight  of 
gold'*  which  came  to  him  in  one  year  amount- 
ed to  "  six  hundred  threescore  and  six  ta- 
lents.*' There  are  three  difi*erent  statements 
regarding  the  value  of  the  talent,  but  if  we 
take  even  the  lowest  we  shall  find  that  the 
sum  specified  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  any  country.  But  this  was  not  all, 
fur  we  are  farther  told  that  **  King  Solomon 
made  two  hundred  targets  of  beaten  gold ; 
six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  went  to  one  tar- 
get. And  he  made  three  hundred  shields 
of  beaten  gold  ;  three  pounds  of  gold  went 
to  one  shield ;  and  the  king  put  them  in  the 
house  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon^  And  all 
King  Solomon's  drinking  vessels  were  of  gold, 
and  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Forest 
of  Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold ;  none  were  of 
iilveri  it  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the 
days  of  Solomon.'*  If  we  take  all  this  even 
at  the  lowest  computation,  it  may  be  well 


affirmed  that  *'  King  Solomon  exceeded  all 
the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches."  His  fa- 
ther David  had  accumulated  no  \m  than 
one  hundred  thousand  talents  of  this  pre- 
cious metal ;  Hiram  sent  him  **  sixscore 
talents ;"  the  Hebrew  Phoenician  fleet  which 
voyaged  to  the  disputed  and  uncertain  le- 
gion of  Ophir  brought  him  *'  four  hundred 
and  fifty  talents ;"  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
gave  him  *'  one  hundred  and  twenty." 

The  sacred  writers  often  introduce  gold 
in  a  figurative  manner  when  they  institute 
strong  comparisons,  or  speak  of  the  import- 
ance of  religion.  Thus,  the  Psalmist  de- 
clares that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  dean, 
enduring  for  ever:  the  judgnients  of  the 
Lord  are  true,  and  righteous  altogether. 
More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  goldy  yea« 
than  much  fine  gold." 

GOPHER.  WOOD,  of  which  the  Aik  of 
Noah  was  made,  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
a  species  of  cypress,  though  some  argue  that 
the  pine  is  indicated.  The  wood  of  the  cy- 
press possesses  an  unrivalled  fame  for  its 
durability,  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  eli- 
gible for  sacred  purposes,  but,  ''afWall,** 
says  Parkhurst,  "perhaps  go^er  may  be  a 
general  name  for  such  trees  as  abound  with 
resinous  inflammable  juices,  such  as  the  ct 
dar,  cypress,  fir-tree,  and  pine." 

GOURD,  jmA^oo/A,  a  kind  of  fruU  whi«l 
forms  a  common  ingredient  in  the  vaoetiea 
of  pottage  frequent  in  warm  climates.  The 
wild  gourd  produces  leaves  and  braaches 
similar  to  garden  cucumbers,  which  citep 
on  the  earth,  and  are  divided  into  several 
branches.  The  fruit  is  the  size  of  an  orao^^ 
of  a  white  light  substance  beneath  the  nnd, 
is  extremely  bitter,  and  possesses  violent 
purgative  qualities.  It  furnished  a  model 
for  some  of  the  carved  work  of  cedar  io  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  1  Rings  vL  18. 

It  is  not  ascertained  what  particular  plant 
is  indicated  by  Jonah's  gourd.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  kikiven,  and  some  contend  in  fi^ 
vour  of  a  plant  called  the  rtciitii#  or  Potei 
Chritti,  the  height  of  which  is  the  aaaoe  n 
that  of  the  olive,  and  the  laigeoess  of  its 
leaver  which  resemble  those  of  the  vioe^  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  favours  the  suppo- 
sition. Volney,  speaking  of  the  vc)getation 
of  Egypt,  sa>s,  '*  Wherever  plants  have 
water,  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  is  pro. 
di^ous.  Whoever  has  travelled  to  Cairo  or 
Rosetta  knows  that  the  species  of  gourd 
caUed  kerra  will,  in  twenty-four  houn^  send 
out  shoots  near  four  inches  long."  We  nay 
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however,  justly  attribute  a  miraculous  growth 
to  the  plant  which  shaded  the  discontented 
Prophet.  • 
GRAPES,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.     See 

VlWK. 

GRASSt  a  general  name  applied  to  those 
plants  employed  in  the  feeding  of  cattle. 
There  are  varieties  of  seeds,  and  conse- 
quently varieties  of  crops  and  specimens. 


which  are  also  greatly  afiected  by  the  cli- 
mate and  the  soil.  The  sacred  writers  often 
introduce  grass  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  ex- 
press themselves  in  some  most  beautiful 
images  of  poetry,  as  in  the  well  known  pas- 
sage, "  All  flesh  is  grass." 

GRASSHOPPER,  a  species  of  the  lo- 
cust fiimily,  declared  clean  in  the  Levitical 
Law.     See  Locust. 


H 


HARE,  ameveth,  a  well  known  animal, 
declared  unclean  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  be- 
cause **  he  eheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth 
not  the  hoof,'*  Lev.  xi.  6,  namely,  the  foot 
of  the  hare  has  too  many  divisions,  an  un- 
divided hoof  and  a  foot  with  more  than  a 
complete  division  into  two  parts  being  equal- 
ly rejected.     But  the  statement  that  the  hare 
chews  the  cud  has  been  disputed  by  na- 
tureJists,  and  Michaelis,  who  says  that  no 
two  sportsmen  concur  in  giving  the  answer 
on  the  subject,  considers  it  to  be  one  of  those 
doubtful  cases  which,  as  in  that  of  the  camel's 
foot,  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  compelled 
to  give  an  authoritative  decision.     The  poet 
Cowper  gives  an  interesting  account  of  three 
hares  which  he  domesticated,  and  he  asserts 
that  they  '*  chewed  the  cud  all  day  till  even- 
ing," and  this  certainly  confirms  the  decision 
of  Moses.     The  use  of  the  hare  for  food  is 
not  forbidden  to  the  Mahometans  in  their 
Koran,  but  the  Moslem  doctors,  notwith- 
standing the  example  of  Biahomet  himself, 
have  classed  its  flesh  among  meats  which  are 
abominabley  though  not  legally  forbidden. 
The  learned  author  of  the  History  of  Aleppo 
attributes  the  abstinence  of  the  Turks  from 
the  hare  merely  to  dislike,  in  which  opinion 
he  is  to  a  certain  extent  mistaken,  as  they 
have  a  religious  prejudice  against  it ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  Bedouin  Arabs  and 
other  Mahometan  Nomades  pursue  hares  and 
eat  them  without  scruple,  but  these  tribes 
in  general  pay  little  regard  to  their  religion. 
Harea  abound  in  the  Deserts  of  Western 
Asia,  and  when  cooked  for  food,  generally 
undergo  little  preparation.    Dr  Russel  in- 
forms us  that  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground ; 
the  earth,  which  is  scooped  out  of  it,  and  laid 
all  around  its  edge ;  it  is  filled  with  brush- 
wood, set  on  fire,  and  the  hare  is  thrown 
into  this  hole  unskinned.     It  is  immediately 


covered  with  the  heated  earth  from  its  sides, 
and  when  it  has  continued  till  it  is  thought 
enough  done,  it  is  brought  to  table,  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  is  found  very  agreeable  food. 

The  hare  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  with  very  little  variety.  Although  it 
does  great  injury  to  crops,  it  is  in  itself  a 
harmless  and  inofiensive  animal,  destitute  of 
every  means  of  defence,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  enemies,  and  it  would  soon  be 
utterly  extirpated  if  Nature  had  not  pro- 
vided it  with  powers  which  enable  it  fre- 
quently to  evade  their  pursuit.  Dogs  and 
foxes  pursue  it  by  instinct;  wild  cats  and 
weasels  of  all  kinds  catch  and  devour  it; 
birds  of  prey  are  its  most  dangerous  enemies ; 
while  man,  more  powerful  than  them  all, 
uses  every  artifice  to  obtain  what  now  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  numerous  delicacies  of 
the  table.  Hares  are  very  prolific,  and  breed 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year.  Their  fur 
is  of  great  use  in  making  hats. 

HART,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  general 
name  for  any  animals  of  the  antelope  kind. 
They  are  common  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  and 
are  very  beautiful  animals,  commonly  known 
in  our  language  as  gazelles.  "  As  the  hart,** 
exclaims  the  Psalmist,  **  panteth  after  the 
water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee^ 
O  God."  This  animal,  which  is  naturally 
of  a  hot  constitution,  suffers  much  from 
thirst  in  Oriental  countries.  We  are  told 
that  he  "  seeks  the  fountain  or  the  stream 
with  intense  desire,  particularly  when  his 
natural  thirst  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
pursuit  of  the  hunter ;  panting  and  braying, 
with  eagerness  he  precipitates  himself  into 
the  river,  that  he  may  quench  at  once  the 
burning  fever  which  consumes  his  vitals  in 
its  cooling  waters."  The  hart  also  suflers 
much,  and  pants  for  water  when  chased  from 
his  favourite  haunts  in  the  dry  plains  by  the 
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fierce  mhabit^nts  of  the  forest,  and  afraid 
to  return  to  the  water  lest  he  should  be 
again  molested.  When  he  does  venture  to 
the  water  he  displays  an  intensity  of  thirst 
and  panting  eagerness  almost  unparalleled* 
and  furnishes  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
propriety  of  the  royal  Psalmist's  compari- 
son. 

The  sacred  historian  informs  qs  that 
"  harts,  and  roebucks,  and  fallow  deer," 
were  among  the  supplies  daily  required  for 
Solomon's  household.  This  account  (I 
Rings  iv.  22,  23)  is  substantiated  by  the 
observations  of  various  travellers,  who  speak 
of  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  Oriental 
courts,  and  the  vast  number  of  persons, 
male  and  female,  whom  these  royal  esta- 
blishments support.  There  are  various 
kitchens,  all  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
yet  each  one  having  its  proper  officer,  but  all 
under  one  chief  director.  Tavernier  men- 
tions, in  his  interesting  account  of  the  Grand 
Seignior's  sen^o,  as  it  was  in  his  time, 
that  the  chief  director  had  under  him  no 
fewer  than  four  hundred  cooks,  and  besides 
these  there  were  various  offices  in  which 
sweetmeats,  sherbets,  and  conserves  were  in 
continual  preparation,  affi>rding  employment 
to  four  hundred  more.  '*  There  enters  no 
beef,"  he  says»  "  into  the  kitchen  of  the 
seraglio,  but  the  ordinary  consumption  of 
every  day,  including  all,  as  well  those  who 
eat  within  as  without,  may  amount  to  five 
hundred  sheep,  in  which  number  must  be 
comprehended  lambs  and  kids.  According 
to  the  proportion  of  mutton  may  be  com- 
puted the  quantity  of  pullets,  chickens,  and 
young  pigeons,  the  number  of  which  is  limit- 
ed according  to  the  seasons,  as  also  what 
may  be  consumed  in  rice  and  butter  for  the 
pilau,  which  is  accounted  the  best  dish  in 
Turkev  and  all  over  the  East." 

HAWK,  and  Nioht-Hawk,  iacknuu,  are 
birds  declared  unclean  by  the  Levitical  Law. 
The  latter  was  probably  a  species  of  owl 
noted  for  its  ravenous  and  predatory  habits. 
An  author  describes  one  of  them  as  "  of  the 
size  of  a  common  owl,  and  very  ravenous  in 
Syria  $  in  the  evenings,  if  the  windows  are 
Idl  open,  flying  into  houses  and  killing  in- 
fants, unless  they  are  carefully  watched; 
wherefore  the  women  are  much  afraid  of 
them."  Hawks  are  proverbial  for  being 
quickrs^hted.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
these  birds  of  prey.  Mr  Morier  mentions 
them  as  abounding  on  Mount  Ararat  in 
Armenia. 


HEATH,  arar,  a  plant  meotioDed  by  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah  (xvii.  6),  which  gp>ws  on 
barren  moors,  and  usually  flourishes  towards 
the  end  of  summer.  That  indicated  by  the 
sacred  writer  is  probably  a  species  of  tama- 
risk, which,  from  its  spare  and  neglected 
form  peering  above  the  sand  of  the  Desert, 
might  well  be  taken  as  an  emblem  of  deser- 
tion and  solitude.  It  is  often  gathesed  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  the  Egyptians  use 
it  for  fuel.  The  tamarisk  attains  to  a  very 
flourishing  condition  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

HEIFER,  egiah,  is  oilen  rendered  calf'm 
the  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  allusions  to 
the  idolatrous  images  set  up  by  Jeroboam 
after  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  It  seems 
to  have  been  applicable  to  the  young  of  the 
ox  kind  from  the  time  of  its  birth  to  that  of 
full  maturity.  A  red  heifer  waa  ordered  to 
be  sacrificed  by  the  Levitical  Law,  Numb, 
xix.  2.  Some  have  argued  that  the  selec- 
tion of  this  victim  was  dictated  in  opposition 
to  the  superstitions  of  Egypt ;  otheis  coo- 
tend  that  it  was  sacrificed  yearly,  and  that 
its  ashes  were  distributed  to  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Israel  for  the  purposes  mea> 
tioned  by  Moses.  But  the  Rabbins,  we  ate 
told,  are  of  a  diffbrent  opinion.  **  Nine  red 
heifers,"  they  all^e,  "  have  been  sacrificed 
between  the  delivery  of  this  precept  and  the 
desolation  of  the  second  Temple.  Our 
Master  Moses  sacrificed  the  first,  the  second 
was  offered  up  by  Earat  and  seven  more 
were  slain  during  the  period  which  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  Esia  to  the  destruciioB  of 
the  (second)  Temple ;  the  tenth,  Kii^  Mes* 
siah  himself  shall  sacrifice ;  by  hia  sjMsedy 
manifestation  he  shall  cause  great  joy.  Amen. 
May  he  come  quickly  I"  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted by  all  Christians  that  the  red  heifer, 
which  was  directed  to  be  "  without  spot* 
wherein  was  no  blemish,  and  upoa  which 
never  came  yoke,"  waa  a  type  of  our  Savioui^ 
Heb.  ix.  18.  The  Israelites  always  oflbBed 
male  animals  in  their  sacrifices  except  in  this 
instance. 

HEMLOCK.    See  Woexwood. 

HE  N,  a  well-known  domestic  fowl.  4gni»* 
tively  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  as  remark- 
able for  the  care  and  attention  she  bestows 
on  her  chickens.  Matt,  xxtii.  37 ;  Luke  xiii^ 
34. 

HERON»  am^pha^  a  bird  declared  undeaB 
by  the  Levitical  Law.  It  is  only  mentioBed 
twice  (Lev.  xi.  19 ;  Dent.  xiv.  18),  and  in^ 
both  places  it  is  named  without  oharactem- 
iQg  any  particidar  species*     Coptiderable 
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latitude  had  in  consequence  been  assumed 
Co  determine  it,  and  the  crane,  the  curlew, 
the  woodcock,  the  peacock,  the  kite,  the 
parrot,  and  tlie  mountain  falcon,  ha^e  each 
been  suggested  as  the  bird  indicated,  but  the 
common  reading  has  as  much  probabititj  as 
any  other.  The  heron  is  allied  to  the  stork, 
is  noted  for  its  rAvenous  appetite,  and  feeds 
on  fish  and  reptiles.  It  is  fomid  in  most 
countries,  and  its  flesh  was  accounted  a  great 
delicacy  in  England  in  former  times.  It  can 
be  tamed  when  young,  and  the  ancient 
Egyptians  used  to  keep  them  in  that  state 
to  assist  them,  it  is  supposed,  in  fishing. 

HIND,  or  female  stag,  is  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture, of  an  elegant  shape,  feebler  than  the 
hart,  and  destitute  of  horns. 

HONEY,  the  well  known  prodViction  of 
bees,  though  the  Rabbins  understand  by  it 
likewise  the  honey  of  dates,  or  the  fruit  of 
the  palm-tree.  It  was  formerly  plentiful  in 
Pttlestine,  and  the  promised  inheritance  of 
the  Jews  is  described  as  "  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey."  It  was  "a  common  article  of 
food,  and  appears  to  have  been  early  known 
and  rallied.  The  bees  collect  both  honey 
and  their  wax  from  the  flowers  of  plants, 
and  deposit  them  in  the  cells  of  their  combs. 
They  suck  the  juice  of  the  flowers,  which 
they  receive  into  their  bodies,  carry  it  home 
to  their  hives,  and  unload  themselves  by 
emptying  it  into  their  cells  already  prepared 
for  that  purpose.  We  hive  two  kinds  of 
honey — ^white,  or  virgin,  and  yellow. 

Wild  honey  is  mentioned  as  the  food  of 
St  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness.  A 
certain  abbot  informs  us  that  in  the  place 
where  St  John  lived  in  the  Desert  the  poor 
inhabitants  boil  locusts  with  oil  and  a  sort 
of  hetbs  with  large  and  long  leaves  of  a 
milky  colour.  The  taste  of  this  composition 
resembles  honey,  and  this,  he  assures  us,  is 
what  the  Scriptures  call  wild  honey. 

Honeycombs  are  oflen  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  These  are  well  known  waxen 
structures  full  of  cells,  framed  by  the  bees 
•s  receptacles  for  their  honey  and  eggs.  The 
formation  of  the  honeycomb  is  truly  wonder- 
fol,  and  has  caused  great  speculation  among 
the  corious.  When  the  cells  are  examined, 
it  has  been  well  observed,  that  they  appear 
M  if  the  nicest  rules  of  geometry  had  been 
consulted  for  their  composition  and  construc- 
*^.  The  matter  of  which  the  comb  is 
wsde  costs  the  bees  great  pains  and  labour 
in  iu  collection. 

HORNET,  a  formidable  insect,  which 


Jehovah  is  said  to  have  employed  in  driving 
out  the  Canaanites,  Deut.  vii.  20;  Josh. 
x\iv.  12.  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
hornet,  commonly  so  called,  but  the  timB  or 
dog'fy  of  Abyssinia  has  the  fairest  claim  to 
be  considered  the  terrible  insect  indicated  by 
the  sacred  writers,  called  the/^  of  Ethiopia 
by  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  Bruce  gives  tis  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  timh.  ^  This 
insect,"  he  says,  "  has  not  been  described 
by  any  naturalist  It  is  in  size  very  little 
larger  than  a  bee,  of  a  thicker  proportion, 
and  has  wings,  which  are  broader  than  those 
of  a  bee,  placed  separate  tike  tliose  of  a  fly ; 
they  are  of  pure  gauze,  without  colour  or 
spot  upon  them.  The  head  is  large;  the 
upper  jaw  or  lip  is  sharp,  and  has  at  the  end 
of  it  a  strong  pointed  hair  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long;  the  lower  jaw* has  two  of 
these  pointed  hairs;  and  this  pencil  of 
hairs,  when  joined  together,  makes  a  re* 
sistance  to  the  finger  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  a  hog*s  bristle.  He  has  no  sting, 
though  he  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  of  the 
bee  kind,  but  his  motion  is  more  rapid  and 
sudden  than  that  of  the  bee,  and  resembles 
that  of  the  gad-fly  in  England.'*  The  power 
of  annoyance  possessed  by  this  insect  is  thus 
described :— **  As  soon  as  this  plague  ap- 
pears, and  their  bnzzing  is  beard,  all  the 
cattle  forsake  their  food,  and  run  wildly 
about  the  plain  till  they  die,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger.  No  remedy  re- 
mains but  to  leave  the  black  earth  [where 
they  breed]  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands 
of  Atbara,  and  there  they  remain  while  the 
rains  last,  this  cruel  enemy  never  daring  to 
pursue  them  farther.  Though  his  size  is 
immense,  as  is  his  strength,  and  his  body 
covered  with  a  thick  skin  defended  with 
strong  hair,  yet  even  the  camel  is  not  able 
to  sustain  the  violent  punctures  the  fly 
makes  with  his  pointed  proboscis.  He  must 
lose  no  time  in  removing  to  the  sands  of 
Atbara,  for  when  once  attacked  by  this  fly 
his  body,  legs,  and  hair,  break  out  into  lan^ 
bosses,  which  swell,  break,  and  putrify,  to 
the  certain  destruction  of  the  creature.  Even 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  who,  by  reason 
of  their  enormous  bulk,  and  the  vast  quantity 
of  food  and  water  which  they  daily  need, 
cannot  shifl  to  desert  and  dry  places  as  the 
season  may  require,  are  obliged  to  roll  them- 
selves in  mud  and  mire,  which  when  dry 
coats  them  over  like  armour,  and  enables 
them  to  stand  their  ground  against  this  wing- 
ed assassin ;  yet  1  have  perceived  some  of 
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these  tubercles  upon  almost  erery  elephant 
and  rhinocerofl  I  have  seen,  and  attribute 
them  to  this  cause.  AU  the  inhabitantB  of 
the  sea  coast  of  Bfelinda,  down  to  Cape 
Gardefan,  to  Saba,  and  to  the  south-coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  are  obliged  to  put  them- 
selves in  motion,  and  remove  to  the  next 
sand  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  to 
prevent  all  their  stock  of  cattle  from  being 
destroyed.  This  is  not  a  partial  emigration ; 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries  from  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Nile  and  Astaboras  northward,  are 
once  a  year  obliged  to  change  their  abode 
and  seek  protection  in  the  sands  of  Bejl^  nor 
is  there  any  alternative  or  means  of  avoiding 
this,  though  a  hostile  band  was  in  the  way, 
capable  of  spoiling  them  of  half  their  sub- 
stance, as  was  actually  the  case  when  we 
were  at  Sennaar." 

HORSE.  This  noble  and  valuable  ani- 
mal  was  not  common  among  the  Jews  before 
the  time  of  Solomon^  although  he  was  in  use 
among  the  nations  of  Canaan.  Moses  de- 
clared, in  the  event  of  the  Israelites  wishing 
to  be  under  the  government  of  a  temporal 
prince,  that  he  was  not  **  to  multiply  horses 
to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to 
Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply 
horses,"  Deut.  xvii.  16.  The  ancient  Is- 
raelites appear  to  have  understood  this  pro- 
hibition literally.  We  find  even  in  David's 
time  no  cavalry  in  the  army,  and  we  see 
Absalom  mounted  on  a  mule,  which  was 
probably  a  refinement  in  riding,  as  we  do 
not  read  of  any  other  animab  employed  for 
that  purpose  except  asses.  David,  however, 
after  his  victory  over  Hadadezer,  reserved 
horses  for  a  hundred  of  the  chariots  which 
had  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  Solomon 
went  on  "multiplying"  them,  till  he  had 
'*  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  chariots, 
and  twelve  thousand  horsemen."  We  are 
also  told  that  he  had  *'  forty  thousand  stalls 
of  horses  for  his  chariots." 

The  Mosaic  prohibition  does  not  say  that 
the  future  Hebrew  kings  were  to  have  no 
horses,  but  simply  that  they  were  not  to 
"  multiply"  them.  The  Jews  interpret  it  as 
meaning  that  their  kings  were  to  have  as 
many  as  were  necessary  for  their  own  per- 
sonal guard,  and  a  certain  Jewish  authority 
restricts  them  to  two.  The  reasons  for  the 
prohibition  are  obvious,  Uit  one  is  distinctly 
announced  by  Moses — the  danger  attending 
an  intercourse  with  Eg\pt,  where  horses 
ooold  be  obtained,  and  whence  tbey  were 


actuaUy  brought  by  the  order  of  Solomon. 
The  Levitical  Law  discounted  all  inrer- 
course  with  foreigners,  especiaUy  with  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  calculated  to  possess  a 
more  dangerous  influence  over  the  Jews  than 
any  others.  The  Egyptians  were  strong  ra 
their  cavalry,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  such 
a  body  of  armed  men  were  introduced  amon^ 
the  Hebrews  their  religious  principles  and 
their  confidence  in  God  would  be  materially 
affected,  and  they  would  be  oceasiooaBy  or 
continually  looking  to  Egypt  for  asnstance. 
Thb  indeed  actually  happened,  and  occa- 
sioned the  severe  denunciation^.**  Woe  to 
them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help,  and 
stay  on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots,  because 
they  are  many;  and  in  horsemen,  because 
they  are  very  strong ;  but  they  look  n6t  unto 
the  Holv  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the 
Lord.  Now  the  Egyptians  are  men,  and 
not  God;  and  their  horses  flesh,  and  not 
spirit.  When  the  Lord  shall  stretch  on  this 
hand,  both  he  that  helpeth  shall  fidl,  and 
he  that  is  hoi  pen  shall  fall  down,  and  they 
all  shall  fail  together,"  Isa.  xxxl.  I,  3. 

This  allusion  to  the  horses  and  honemen 
of  Egypt  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  The 
earliest  armies  were  wholly  composed  of  in- 
fiuitry,  and  the  art  of  using  animuls  in  war 
must  have  been  unknown  for  some  time. 
Savags  at  the  pres  ent  time  do  not  employ 
them,  but  their  use  would  naturally  be  dis- 
covered when  dittization  increased,  and  me^ 
thods  were  devised  of  subjecting  the  strong 
animals  to  tlie  control  of  man.  We  accord- 
ingly find  in  the  history  of  different  nations 
that  various  animals  were  employed — horses, 
elephants,  camek,  dogs,  and  even  lions,  but 
it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  when  these 
customs  were  introduced.  When  Jacob  went 
into  Egypt  the  art  of  riding  was  well  known, 
and  the  breeding  of  horses  carefully  studied, 
as  we  find  them  mentioned  among  the  cattle 
which  the  Egyptians  gave  in  exchange  for 
bread,  during  the  years  of  famine.  Some 
historians  represent  this  art  as  an  Egyptian 
invention,  from  whom  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  Ethiopians,  Arabs,  Persians,  Indians, 
Parthians,  Armenians,  Scythians,  and  other 
nations.  One  writer  mentions  that  the 
Egyptian  before  Sesostris  had  a  hundred 
stables  for  each  two  hundred  horses,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  between  Thebes  and  Men« 
phis.  This  statement  makes  the  Egyptian 
kings  maintain  200,000  horses— a  drcnm« 
stance  not  improbable  when  we  recollect  that 
in  the  war  which  Shishak,  king  of  Bgypl; 
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waged  agaimt  Rehohoam,  his  wmy,  beskleB 
iafaatry,  contained  1300  chariots  and  W>000 
horsement  2  Chroo.  xii.  3.     It  has  been  ar« 
gued  that  the  Egyptians  used  horses  merely 
in  chariots,  and  not  for  riding,  but  this  is 
contrary  to  many  intimations  of  Scripture^ 
and  is  contradicted  by  the  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings.      Various   historians,    moreover, 
inform  us  that  their  horses  were  kept  for 
war  and  luxury,  and  the  paintings  confirm 
this  testimony,  as  the  horse  is  never  repre- 
sented  as  engaged  in  any  kind  of  agricultural 
labour.     It  is  evident  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians not  only  paid  great  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  this  animal,  but  as  their  horses 
were  so  much  sought  for  in  otlier  countries, 
their  breeds  must  have  been  very  valuable. 
The  ultimale  neglect  of  the  horse  in  Egypt 
must  be  referred  to  the  declining  state  of  that 
country,  its  soldiers  and  population  gradually 
forgetting  their  fbimer  habits  and  the  tastes 
connected  with  them,  and  the  cultivators, 
who  had  never  used  the  animal  in  their  avo- 
cationf ,  paid  no  attention  to  its  improvement. 
Another  reason  for  prohibiting  the  *<  mul- 
tiplying" of  horses  among  the  Hebrews  ori- 
ginated  in  the  circumstance  that,  as  they 
were  designed  to  live  as  a  separate  people  in 
a  countiy  the  limits  of  which  were  expressly 
defined,  it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  to  make  foreign  conquests,  or 
to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  these  limits. 
The  nature  of  their  country,  too,  rendered 
cavalry  unnecessary  for  its  defence,  as  it  is 
intersected  by  hills  and  mountains  less  adapt- 
ed to  the  rearing  of  horses  than  any  of  the 
surrounding  regions,  and  therefore  it  could 
be  better  defended  by  foot  soldiers  tlian  by 
cavalry,  who  can  only  act  efficiently  on  plains 
and  level  districts.     The  Hebrews  made  no 
use  of  horses  for  agricultural  purposes,  but 
invariably  employed  oxen  and  asses  as  beasts 
of  burden,  while  the  people  made  their  jour- 
neys on  foot.     It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
Hebrew  kings  could  not  propagate  horses, 
which  were  almost  unnecessary  for  them, 
without  violating  an  essential  principle  of 
the  Mosaic  constitution,  namely,  engaging  in 
foreign  wars,  and  making  conquests  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  peculiar  territory. 

But  Solomon  violated  this  fundamental 
principle,  as  he  did  some  others  mentioned 
by  Moses,  Deut.  xvii.  1 7»  and  this  disregard 
of  the  Divine  law,  imitated  by  his  successors, 
produced  the  consequences  which  the  Law 
foretold.  Hence  it  is  that  the  sacred 
writers  often  contrast  their  confidence  in 
Jehovah  with  the  confidence  of  other  nations 


in  chariots  and  horses,  and  oecasionally  at- 
tribute the  defeats  and  losses  of  their  coun- 
trymen to  the  possession  of  cavalry.     It  is 
remarkable  that  Solomon  procured  his  horses 
from  the  very  country  with  which  Moses  had 
warned  the  Hebrew  kings  not  to  have  any 
connection  whatever  in  that  matter.     The 
sacred  historian  informs  ns  that  *<  Solomon 
had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  they 
fetched  up,  and  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt 
a  chariot  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
and  an  horse  for  an  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
so  brought  they  out  horses  for  all  the  kings 
of  the  Hittites,  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria, 
by  their  means,"  2  Chron.  ii.  16,  17.     This 
passage  indicates  that  Solomon  not  only  ob- 
tained horses  for  himself,  but  that  he  esta- 
blished a  profitable  monopoly  of  the  trade, 
which  he  could  easily  do,  as  the  southern 
frontier  of  his  extended  dominions  stretched 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  touched  immediately  at  the  Red  Sea. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  for  the  Syrians 
and  Phcenicians  to  procnre    horses   from 
Egypt  by  land  wSthont  passing  through  his 
territories,  and  he  bad  only  to  forbid  horsesT 
to  be  taken  through  his  dominions  to  put 
himself  in  possession  of  the  whole  trade. 
He,  moreover,  well  knew  that  the  Syrians 
and  Phoenicians  would  rather  take  the  horses 
at  any  price  from  his  factors  than  remain 
without  them.     A  learned  writer,  after  no- 
ticing the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  were  averse 
to  commerce,  is  surprised  that  they  should 
have  allowed  so  formidable  a  neighbour  as 
Solomon  to  strengthen  himself  by  bodies  of 
cavalry,  and  to  enrich  hhnself  by  a  trade  in 
their  horses,  nor  can  his  marriage  with  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  in  his  opinion,  accurately 
explain  the  circumstance ;  but  the  Egyptians, 
though  hostile  to  going  out  of  their  own 
country  themselves  to  export  or  import  com- 
modities, were  by  no  means  averse  to  allow 
their  own  country  to  become  a  seat  of  trade 
for  those  whose  interest  induced  them  to 
resort  thither.     The  sacred  writer  informs 
us  that  the  price  of  a  horse  in  Solomon's 
time  was  one  hundred  and  forty  shekels  of 
silver,  which,   according  to  the  lower  or 
higher  valuation  of  the  shekel,  would  be  from 
L.17,  12s.  to  L.I6,  5s.;  while  that  of  the 
chariots,  six  hundred  shekels,  would  be  from 
L.6d.  9s.  to  L.75.    "  The  fixing  the  price," 
says  Michaelis,  "  has  likewise  the  look  of  a 
monopoly,  and  indicates,  besides,  that  horse* 
manship  was  in  its  infancy  [in  Judea],  for 
whenever  people  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  horses,    with   all  their  combinations  gf 
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fiuilti  and  exceUenciesy  end  leaca  to  judge  of 
them  as  amateurs*  one  individual  of  the  same 
tribe  may  be  worth  ten  times  as  much  as 
another,  particularly  in  a  king's  stable." 

The  horse  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Scrii»- 
tures  as  connected  with  any  other  country 
than  Egypt  till  the  conquest  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land  by  Joshua,  when  we  find  it  in 
the  north  of  Palestine,  but  unnoticed  in  any 
of  the  regions  between  that  country  and 
Egypt.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Ara- 
bia, through  a  great  part  of  which  and  on  its 
confines  the  Israelites  wandered  for  a  long 
period,  b  celebrated  for  its  horses.  Thb 
omission  by  Moses,  who  is  so  minute  in  other 
details*  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  acd- 
dental,  as  we  find  that  when  the  Israelites 
came  in  contaa  with  some  of  the  Arab  tribes* 
their  camels,  oxen,  assesb  and  sheep,  are 
enumerated,  but  no  horses^  which  would 
surely  have  been  mentioned*  if  the  Midian- 
ites*  for  instance,  bad  brought  horses  into 
action,  or  if  the  Israelites  bad  taken  or  killed 
any  of  these  animaU.  We  also  find  in  a 
later  period,  when  the  same  Arab-Midianites 
made  incursions  into  the  Promised  Land,  and 
scourged  the  Hebrews  as  a  punishment  for 
their  pe^odical  relapses  into  idolatry,  that 
**  they  came  up  with  their  cattJe  and  their 
tents,  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  fi>r 
multitude,  for  both  they  and  their  eamelt  were 
without  number,"  Judges  vi.  5,  but  they  had 
no  horses*  Even  their  kings*  especially  Zebah 
and  Zaimunna  whom  Gideon  slew*  rode  on 
camels.  Judges  viii.  21.  In  the  reign  of  Saul, 
when  the  Reubenites»  the  Gadites^  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh— all  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, waged  war  with  four  Arabian  nations 
for  the  possession  of  the  eastern  pasture 
grounds,  the  victorious  Hebrews  "  took  away 
their  cattle,  of  their  camels  fifty  thousand*  and 
of  sheep  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand*  and 
of  asses  two  thousand,  and  of  men  an  hun- 
dred thousand,"  yet  in  all  this  splendid  booty 
nothing  is  said  of  horses.  The  same  monarch 
was  ordered  to  **  go  and  smite  Amalek," 
another  Arab  nation*  '*  and  to  utterly  de- 
stroy all  that  they  have*  and  spare  them  not* 
but  to  slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant^  and 
suckling,  OS  and  ihecp»  camel  and  an,**  but 
still  there  is  not  a  word  of  horses ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  in  the  whole  of  Scripture 
history  the  horse  is  never  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Arabia,  unless  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  splendid  description  of  the  war- 
horse  in  the  Book  of  Job,  when  it  certainly 
appears  that  the  animal  was  used  in  military 


expeditioiM  doiflig  tht  time  of  Hie 
Paftriaich,  bat  this  may  refer  to  the  eavilij 
of  Egypt,  which  Job  would  have  oftee  seen 
or  heard  of*  for  horses  are  not  mentknwd 
among  his  "  s«bstanee"  which  rendered  trim 
<*  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East* 
The  numbeis  of  his  eamels,  sheep,  oxen,  and 
aasfts*  both  befoeeand  after  hia  misfermoes, 
are  minutely  given*  while  the  horse,  oo  the 
other  hand,  equal  in  importance  to  sa^of 
them*  is  omitted.    It  is  cedent,  thetefefe, 
from  all  these  sealeaientS)  that  there  mm 
either  at  the  timet  above  i«fened  to  do 
horses  in  Arabia,  whieh  baa  been  stroogff 
maintained,  or  that  these  animals  were  tbeo 
in  a  state  of  natare^  msttbdaed  by  man. 
That  the  aas  was  domestiGated  long  before 
the  horse  is  sufficiently  proved  from  Scrip- 
Uu%  and  is  notieed  in  the  eketefa  ef  tfuit 
animal  (see  Ass),  and  the  fiMSt  that  there 
were  in  thoae  ttmea  oo  horses  in  Arabia,  or 
that  the  country  was  not  partieuhrly  ifistiB- 
guiahed  for  them,  is  strongly  confirmed  bf 
ancient  history.     The  sOeoce  of  the  sacred 
writers  on  this  sabjeol  is  suffieient  to  eata* 
blish  it;  but  even  9tfabo»  who  lived  shoot 
our  Saviour's  tima,  expressly  states  that  Am- 
bia  Felix  had  n«tker  horses,  moles,  nor 
swine*  and  that  Arabia  had  no  horses,  camels 
supplying  their  placob   This  satisfbctorilj  ex- 
plains why  Moses  never  mentions  horses 
when  in  the  very  country  where  the  fioe 
breeds  are  reared,  and  why  he  did  not  con- 
template that  they  would  even  go  to  tbit 
country  but  to  £gypt  lor  their  horses,  and 
also  why  Solomon  obtained  his  horaes  fioo 
the  latter  country,  and  not  from  Arabia.  It 
is  impossible*  perhaps^  to  aseertaitt  when  the 
Arabians  began  to  pay  attention  to  the  breed- 
ing of  horses,  which  were  eertanily  Dmner- 
ous  and  highly  valued  before  the  tune  of 
Mahomet.   S<Mne  of  the  Arab  traditions  de- 
duce the  genealogy  of  thdr  best  horses  from 
the  stud  of  S<domon — a  ftble  which  reqatrs 
no  refutation,  as  resulting  from  the  eonunoo 
Oriental  custom  of  ascribing  every  (hii^ 
great  or  remarkable  to  the  celebrated  He- 
brew monarch*  but  it  nevertheleas  alRirds  a 
valuable  admission  that  horses  edited  io 
Palestine  eatiier  than  in  ArMu    b  the 
countries  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  kiBgdoas 
of  Sihon  and  Og,  the  conqoeriog  Israelites 
met  with  no  horses,  and  were  oppoK^  ^ 
no  cavalry.     They  found  none  at  Jericho, 
though  asses,  oxen,  sheep,  snd  goot^  i'*. 
enumerated ;  neither  did  die  hnp  of  the 
south  of  Palestine   oppose  the  isfading 
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HefarewB  hj  cavalf]^  at  least  none  are  man* 
tiooed,  aod  we  may  therefofe  safely  infer 
that  they  were  broi^^  forward  soldy  by  the 
kioga  in  the  north,  who  probably  derired 
their  borsea  from  Armenia,  ancieutly  cele. 
brated  for  these  animals^  and  which  at  later 
perioda  §ent  them  to  the  north  of  Palestine 
to  the  great  commercial  feirs  of  Tyre,  £xeL 
uvii.  14. 

So  formidable  were  the  assaults  of  cavalry 
deemed  at  the  invasion  of  Canaan  that  Joshua 
was  ordered  to  hough  m  hamstringthe  horses, 
and  thia  ia  another  proof  that  if  cavalry  had 
been  maintained  by  the  princes  in  the  south 
of  Paleatine*  and  in  the  cauotries  east  of  the 
Jordan,  the  fact  would  have  been  mentioned. 
In  the   victory  which  David  gained  over 
Hadadeawr  be  took  from  him  *•  a  thousand 
chaiiota,  and  seven  hundred  horsemen,  and 
twenty  tbonsand  ibotmen ;  and  David  hougked 
all  the  chariot  horses^  but  reserved  of  them 
for  an  hundred  chariots,'*  namely,  he  pre- 
served one  hundred  of  them  for  his  own  use. 
It  ia  well  known  that  to  kough  or  kmmtMmg 
a  horse  ia  to  cut  its  thigh  sinew,  which  is 
done  In  an  instant,  and  the  animal  generally 
bleeds  to  death.     It  is  obvious,  however, 
from  the  nature  of  the  command  given  to 
Joshua  (xii.  5),  and  from  the  conduct  of 
David,   that  the  horses  were  not  merely 
lamed  in  the  hind  legs  and  then  let  go,  but 
were  put  to  death.  Michaelis  justly  observes 
that  a  horae  so  treated  must,  instead  of  run- 
ning o%  fall  instantly  back,  and  writhe  about 
miserably  till  be  dies,  which  generally  hap- 
pens from  loss  of  blood,  by  the  severance  of 
the  artery  of  the  thigh.     Even  if  horses  so 
treated   should  survive,  the  wound  never 
heals,  so  that  if  the  enemv  recover  them 
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alive  he  ia  ultimately  obliged  to  put  them  to 
d€iath.  Up  to  the  time  of  David  the  He- 
brews  remained  without  horses.  They  enter- 
tained  feelings  of  contempt  for  cavalry,  as 
appears  from  several  expressions  in  David's 
Psalms  and  other  songs,  while  the  neigh- 
bouring nationSf  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
tinued strong  in  such  bodies  of  soldiers.  The 
horses  taken  by  David  could  have  been  of 
DO  use  to  the  Hebrews  in  any  capacity.  It 
is  true  they  might  have  sold  them,  but  then 
they  might  have  been  purchased  by  their 
former  owners,  and  again  made  to  act  against 
the  Hebrew  armies.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  king,  as  it  was  the  nature  of  the  com- 
°)&Qd  to  Joshua,  to  diminish  the  race  of 
bones,  and  the  Hebrews  might  think  this 
^e  mose  easily  done  from  the  fact  tliat  their 


hostiie  neighbonra  possessed  no  natlva  biteds 
of  horses,  but  procured  them  all  from  Egypt 
or  Aimenta  by  porehase.  The  Romans 
adopted  this  course  towards  the  elephants 
which  they  took  in  their  wars.  They  kAled 
those  ponderous  animals  because  they  did  not 
want  their  assistance,  and  they  also  knew 
that  they  were  sometimes  dangerous  to  the 
armies  in  which  they  were  employed. 

Horses  continued  to  be  kept  by  the  Hebrew 
monarchs  both  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  We  find  Ahab,  in  the  extremity  of 
the  femine  which  visited  Israel  during  his 
reign,  expressing  the  utmost  anxiety  about 
finding  grass  '*  to  save  the  horses  and  mules 
alive,"  1  Rings  xviii.  5.  When  this  same 
prince,  attended  by  Jehoshaphat,  attempted 
to  recover  Ramoth-Oilead  from  the  Syrians, 
both  kings  rode  in  war-chariots  drawn  by 
horses,  and  it  appears  that  they  both  main- 
tained a  body  of  cavalry,  as  Jehoshaphat, 
when  he  complied  with  the  king  of  Israel's 
request  to  assist  him,  said,  <*  I  am  as  thou 
ar^  my  people  as  thy  people,  my  Hones  as 
tkykorus"  Other  instances  might  be  ad- 
duced, both  from  the  sacred  historians  and 
the  Prophets,  to  show  that  horses  continued 
to  be  either  propagated  in  both  kingdoms,  or 
procured  by  purchase  from  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  that  war-chariots  and  horsemen 
formed  part  of  Che  anmes  of  the  Hebrews 
after  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  We 
have  repeated  intimations,  in  the  wars  car- 
ried  on  by  the  Syrians  against  the  Jewish 
kingSf  that  cavalry  always  constituted  a  prin- 
cipal portion  of  their  armies  for  active  war- 
fiffe ;  and  it  is  likely,  in  proportion  as  the 
value  of  the  horse  became  known,  that  its 
services  would  be  duly  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. It  appears  from  the  Book  of 
Esther  that  horses  were  in  great  esteem 
among  the  Persians.  When  the  Jews  re- 
turned under  Ezra  from  the  Captivity  their 
horses  were  **  seven  hundred  thirtv  and  six, 
their  mules  two  hundred  and  forty-five,  their 
camels  four  hundred  and  thirty-five,  their 
asses  shi  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twen- 
ty." Ezra  also  tells  us  that  in  their  route 
to  Jerusalem  to  rebuild  the  holy  city,  he 
*'  felt  ashamed  to  require  of  the  king  a  band 
of  soldiers  and  horsemen**  to  protect  them 
against  predatory  assauhs  in  the  way,  **  Be- 
cause," says  he,  "  we  had  spoken  unto  the 
king,  sajfing,  The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon 
all  them  for  good  that  seek  him,  but  his 
power  and  his  wrath  are  against  all  them 
that  forsake  him;"  and  he  therefore  appointed 
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a  fast  when  tliey  were  &t  the  river  Ahava, 
the  locality  of  which  is  uncertain.  From 
this  statement  it  appears  that  an  escort  had 
been  offered  by  the  Persian  monarch,  and 
refused  for  the  above  reasons,  which  were 
certainly  quite  in  unison  with  the  Mosaic 
Law.  Nehemiah,  however,  was  not  so 
scrupulous.  He  accepted  an  escort  of  *<  cap- 
tains and  horsemen;"  but  his  return  to  Jeru- 
salem was  of  a  private  nature,  to  succeed 
Ezra,  and  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city. 

Having  thus  taken  a  glance  at  what  is  said 
in  the  Scriptures  respecting  horses,  and  of 
the  prohibition  of  their  "  multiplying"  among 
the  Jews  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  horses  were  originally  trained 
in  Egypt,  which  long  continued. celebrated 
for  its  breeds — that  in  the  Scripture  times 
there  were  either  no  horses  in  Arabia,  or 
that  they  had  not  been  subdued  by  the  power 
of  man — and  that  the  ass  was  domesticated 
long  before  the  horse.  The  observations 
which  follow  are  of  a  general  nature,  as  it  is 
impossible,  and  indeed  unnecessary,  in  this 
place  to  attempt  a  minute  account  of  an 
animal  which  has  occupied  the  most  zealous 
attention  of  men  from  very  early  times  and 
in  most  countries  of  the  known  world,  where 
they  abound  in  many  varieties,  differing  in 
value  and  appearances,  and  employed  in  va- 
rious avocations  for  the  service  of  man. 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Ethiopians 
possessed  a  breed  of  horses,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  riding;  and  he 
describes  them  as  a  nation  of  cavalry  attend- 
ing Xerxes  in  his  celebrated  Grecian  expe- 
dition. The  inhabitants  of  India  were  early 
accustomed  to  the  riding  and  training  of 
horses ;  and  the  same  historian  asserts  that 
troops  of  cavalry  from  that  country  attended 
Xerxes  in  the  same  expedition,  and  fought 
as  well  on  horseback  as  if  they  had  been  in 
war-chariots;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
climate  of  India  is  not  congenial  to  the 
breeding  of  horses,  which  are  often  very 
small,  and  naturally  very  vicious  in  disposi- 
tion. The  Persian  horses  have  always  been 
distinguished  for  their  beauty,  vigour,  spirit, 
and  swiftness ;  they  are  gentle  and  tractable, 
and  so  highly  esteemed  that  one  of  them 
has  been  often  valued  at  a  thousand  guineas, 
while  those  of  India  sell  for  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred. The  Parthians  managed  their  horses 
with  great  ability,  and  were  eminent  for  their 
dexterity  on  horseback  when  engaged  in 
battle.     Their  horses  are  said  to  have  been 


inured  to  almost  incredible  ^i|oe,  and  to 
have  been  active  and  easy  in  their  pace, 
which  they  formed  by  attention  and  practice. 
The  Armenian  horses  have  been  prevkNis- 
ly  noticed.  They  were  not  inferior  lo  the 
Persian,  and  the  inhabitants  propagated 
breeds  of  them  for  sale  in  the  moftt  ancient 
times,  even  when  Egypt  was  in  its  h^h- 
est  reputation  for  its  breeds  of  these  noble 
animals.  Media  was  aho  a  region  eminent 
for  its  horses,  and  from  its  situadon  and  ad- 
vantages produced  them  of  almost  equal 
Value  with  the  surrounding  countries.  The 
horses  of  the  ancient  Scythians  were  parti- 
cularly celebrated;  the  Sarmatians,  both 
Asiatic  and  European,  had  large  breeds  of 
them,  and  they  not  only  used  them  for  rid- 
ing but  they  ate  their  flesh  and  drank  their 
blood,  and  offered  them  in  sacrifice  to  their 
deities.  The  horses  of  Cappadoeia  are  cele- 
brated  by  historians  and  poets  for  their  swift- 
ness and  the  dignity  of  their  action.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nnmidia,  Mauritania,  and 
other  adjacent  tracks  of  the  same  region^ 
bred  horses  which  seem  to  have  been  fike 
to  those  of  Libya,  proverbial  for  their  speed, 
vigour,  and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue. 

The  horse  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
originally  a  native  of  Greece,  but  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Egyptian  and 
Phoenician  colonists  long  before  the  siege  of 
Troy.  The  horses  of  Thessaly  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  From 
Greece  the  art  of  horsemanship  was  trans* 
mitted  to  the  Romans,  who  cultivated  it 
with  such  diligence  and  zeal  that  they  soon 
excelled  their  masters  and  competitors.  The 
Roman?,  like  the  ancient  Armenians,  always 
turned  the  mane  on  the  right  side. 

The  horses  of  Britain,  or  rather  the  best 
breeds  of  them,  are  itaid  to  be  sprung  from 
the  wild  horses  of  the  Oriental  Deserts,  of 
which  many  ages  ago  a  stud  was  composed. 
This  stud  increased  the  breed,  and  furnished 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  these  noble 
animals.  To  attempt  a  dissertation  on  the 
horses  of  Britain,  or,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  on  the  horse  in  general,  would  be 
foreign  to  the  design  of  the  present  work, 
nor  would  it  be  necessary  even  if  it  were 
compatible  with  its  design,  as  there  are  trea- 
tises on  the  history  of  this  animal,  its  va- 
rieties,  breeds,  and  structure,  accessible  to 
every  reader.  The  subsequent  observations, 
therefore,  apply  to  the  present  breeds  of 
horses  in  the  East. 

Dr  Wittman,  a  most  iccurate  obftervrr, 
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informs  us  that  the  Sjfrian  horses  are  small* 
but  fleet,  and  very  8ure4boted.  "  lo  their 
choice  of  them,"  he  saya^  *<  the  Turkish  io- 
habitaDta  attach  themselves  rather  to  the 
figure  aod  showy  appearance  of  the  animal 
than  to  his  fleetness  and  other  useful  quali- 
ties. During  our  stay  in  the  country  a  good 
horse  hrought  from  four  hundred  to  Ave 
hundred  piastres,  that  is,  from  thirty  to  near- 
ly forty  pounds  sterling.  The  mules  are  very 
nomeroui^  and  of  a  laige  breed." 

In  describing  Turkish  horses  the  same 
author  observes — **  The  Turkish  horses  are 
in  general  small,  from  eleven  to  twelve  and 
thirteen  hands  high,  but  they  are  sure-footed. 
After  one  of  them  has  been  ridden  it  is  the 
custom  to  walk  him  in  the  open  air  for  an 
hour  or  two,  previously  to  his  being  put  into 
the  stable.  The  Turkish  horses  are  fed 
while  in  the  stable  on  barley  and  chaff,  or 
barley  alone,  and  that  spaiingly,  once  or  at 
most  twice  daily;  once  a  day  they  have 
water ;  they  litter  them  in  their  own  dung, 
which  is  first  dried  in  the  sun.  The  skins 
of  the  horses  are  kept  very  clean  and  shin- 
ing as  they  frequently  wash  them  all  over 
with  soap  and  water.  The  Seis,  or  Arab 
groom,  is  generally  preferred  by  the  Turks 
on  account  of  his  ^kill  and  address  in  the 
management  of  horses.  The  Turks  them- 
selves, however,  are  little  inferior  to  the 
Arabs  in  this  qualification,  and  pay  a  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  animals  entrusted  to 
their  care,  the  bodies  of  which  are  constantly 
covered  either  with  a  thick  cloth  to  defend 
them  from  the  weather,  and  from  the  bites 
of  insects,  or  with  the  saddle.  Whether  in 
the  stable,  or  without  doors  at  picket,  the 
horses  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  are  kept  close- 
ly girthed,  and  fettered  or  tethered,  and 
equipped  at  all  points  for  service." 

Mr  Morier  informs  us  that  the  Turcomans 
rear  a  *'  superb  race  of  horses,  which,  per- 
haps, are  in  more  estimation  among  the  Per- 
sians than  those  of  Arabia.  The  most  famous 
breed  is  that  of  Tekeh,  for  some  of  which 
Persian  noblemen  have  been  known  to  give 
to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  to- 
mans. The  forces  of  the  Turcomans  consist 
entirely  of  cavalry,  which,  if  their  tribes  were 
united,  and  led  on  by  an  able  chief,  would 
be  numerous  enough  to  overrun  the  present 
empire  of  Persia,  and  to  repeat  the  horrors 
of  a  Scythian  irruption." — **  We  saw,"  says 
Mr  Morier  in  another  place,  *'  an  instance 
of  the  vidousness  of  a  Persian  horse,  which 
had  nigh  been  fatal  to  the  rider.     We  were 


accompanied  by  several  respectable  Persians, 
and  amongst  others  by  two  who  happened 
both  to  be  mounted  upon  vicious  horses. 
They  were  riding  close  to  each  other,  when 
the  horse  of  the  one  suddenly  reared,  and, 
open  mouthed,  darted  upon  the  other.  His 
rider  pulled  him  back  with  all  his  might, 
which  caused  the  horse  to  fiiU  backwards, 
and  this  so  completely  crushed  the  unfortu- 
nate man  under  him  that  we  never  expected 
to  see  him  rise  again.  He,  however,  came 
off  with  only  the  fracture  of  his  collar  bone, 
which  the  surgeon  of  the  (British)  Embassy 
soon  set  for  him." 

These  illustrations  might  be  easily  multi- 
plied, by  quoting  from  the  works  of  many 
distinguished  travellers  in  Oriental  countries, 
but  the  following  passages  from  Burckhardt 
give  the  reader  a  complete  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  horse  in  those  distant  r^ions. 
They  are  taken  from  his  posthumous  work 
entitled  '*  Notes  on  the  Bedouins ;"  and  they 
are  the  more  interesting  as  they  tend  to 
correct  some  popular  errors  respecting  the 
modern  Arabs  luid  their  horses. 

^  It  is  a  general  but  erroneous  opinion 
that  Arabia  b  very  rich  in  horses.  The 
breed  is  limited  to  the  extent  of  fertile  pas- 
ture grounds  in  that  country,  and  it  is  in 
such  parts  only  that  horses  thrive,  while 
those  Bedouins  who  occupy  districts  of  poor 
soil  rarely  possess  any  horses." — This  fact, 
even  at  the  present  day,  apparently  confirms 
what  has  been  already  advanced,  that  in  the 
time  of  Moses  and  some  centuries  afterwards 
there  were  few  or  no  horses  in  ArabuL — '*  It 
is  found  accordingly  that  the  tribes  richest 
in  horses  are  those  that  dwell  in  the  compa- 
ratively fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Euphrates,  and  in  the 
Syrian  plains.  Horses  can  there  feed  during 
several  of  the  spring  months  upon  the  greeu 
grass  and  herbs  produced  by  the  rains  in  the 
valleys  and  fertile  grounds,  and  such  food 
seems  absolutely  necessary  for  promoting  the 
full  growth  of  the  horse.  We  find  that  in 
Nedjed  horses  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 
in  the  countries  before  mentioned,  and  they 
become  scarce  in  proportion  as  we  proceed 
towards  the  south.  In  Hedjaz,  especially  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  that  country,  few 
horses  are  to  be  seen,  and  these  few  are  im- 
ported from  the  north.  The  settled  inha- 
bitants oi  Hedjax  and  Yemen  are  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  horses.  The  Bedou- 
ins of  Hedjaz  have  few,  their  main  strength 
consisting  in  camel  riders  and  foot  soldiers 
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armed  with  matchlock*  ovky.  In  all  the 
country  from  Mecca  to  Medina*  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea^-^a  distance  of  at  least 
two  hundred  and  sixty  miles — I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  two  hundred  horses  could  be 
found.  Both  the  climate  and  pasture  of 
Yemen  are  reckoned  injurioas  to  the  health 
of  horses ;  many  of  them  die  of  disease  in 
that  country,  where  they  never  thrive,  and 
indeed  the  race  begins  to  fall  off  in  the  very 
first  generation.  The  possession  of  a  mare, 
besides,  imposes  an  obligation  on  the  Bedouin 
of  being  in  constant  readiness  to  attend  Ins 
chief  during  the  wars,  and  therefore  many 
Arabs  prefer  the  alternative  of  being  alto- 
gether without  horses. 

**  From  all  that  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, on  the  very  best  authori^,.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  finest  race»  of 
Arabian  blood  horses  are  found  in  Syria, 
and  that  of  all  the  Svrian  districts  the  most 

« 

excellent  in  thb  respect  is  the  Hauran*  where 
the  horses  may  be  purchased  at  first  cost^ 
and  chosen  among  the  camps  of  the  Arabs 
themselves,  who  occupy  the  plains  in  spring 
time.  In  Egypt  itself  [once  so  famous  for 
its  horses],  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile^  there 
is  not  any  breed  of  horses  particularly  dis- 
tinguished. The  finest  of  that  country  are 
produced  in  those  districts  where  the  clover 
grows.  Very  few  Arabian  blood  horses  ever 
come  to  Egypt,  a  circumstance  not  surpris- 
ing, since  their  remarkable  quality — the  power 
of  supporting  fatigue — ^is  little  requisite 
on  the  fertile  borders  of  the  Nile.  The 
Egyptian  horse  is  ugly  and  of  a  coarse  make, 
resembling  more  a  coach  horse  than  a  racer. 
His  chief  defects  are  clumsy  legs  and  knees, 
and  a  short  and  thick  neck.  The  head  is 
sometimes  fine,  but  I  never  saw  an  Egyptian 
horse  having  handsome  \e^»  They  are  not 
able  to  bear  any  considerable  fatigue,  but 
those  that  are  well  fed  display  much  more 
brilliant  action  than  the  Arabian  horses ;  their 
impetuosity  renders  them  paiticidariy  desir- 
able for  heavy  cavalry,  and  it  is  from  this 
quality  of  the  horse  that  the  Egyptian  cavali^ 
have  always  founded  their  claim  to  celebrity. 
The  Libyan  Bedouins  derive  their  supplies 
of  horses  from  thdr  own  breeds  as  well  as 
from  Egypt.  In  the  interior  of  the  Desert, 
and  towards  Barbary,  they  are  said  to  havef 
preserved  the  ancient  breeds  of  Arabian 
hones,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  vicinity 
of  Egypt,  where  the  peculiar  races  are  as 
little  distinguished  as  among  the  Egyptians. 
Like  the  Arabian  Bedouins,  those  Lybians 


exdasivdly  lide  mnfts.  8^  lictle  ia  koowtt 
eonceming  the  trae  breed  of  korsea  vnong 
the  soldiers  in  Egypt,  that  when  in  the  year 
181 3  Ibraham  Pacha's  troep*  took  ten  Koheyi 
horses  belonging  to  Beteym<  the  soldiers  aoM 
them  ene  to  another  as  if  they  hai  been 
common^  Egyptian  horaes,  while  their  former 
possessors  valued  them  at  leiut  at  cfairee  times 
that  amount. 

**  In  Nedjed  the  people  feed  their  horses 
regularly  upon  dates ;  but  bailey  ia  the  aaost 
usual  provender  throughoot  all  pattir  of 
Arabitt.  The  wealthy  intabitaAts  of  Ne^M 
frequently  give  flekh  to  their  horses,  raw  as 
well  as  boiled^  together  with  the  fiagmeBts 
of  their  own  meais.  I  knew  a  man  of  Haoteh 
in  Syria  who  assui^d  me  that  be  had  often 
given  his  horses  roasted  meat  before  ^kt  eom- 
mencement  of  a  iatiguing  journey,  that  tliey 
might  be  the  better  able  to  endure  i€.  The 
same  person  also  related  to  me  that,  fearing 
lest  the  governor  of  the  tovm  should  take  a 
liking  to  his  fevourite  horse,  he  fbd  it  for  a 
fortnight  exclusively  upon  roasted  pork, 
which  excited  its  spirit  and  mettle  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  became  absolutely  unmanage- 
able, and  could  be  no  longer  an  obfeot  of 
desire  to  the  governor. 

*■  I  have  seen  vicious  horses  in  Egypt 
cured  of  the  habit  of  biting  by  presenting  to 
them,  while  in  the  act  of  doing  sq^  a  leg  of 
mutton  just  taken  from  the.  fire ;  the  pain 
which  a  horse  feels  in  biting  through  the  hot 
meat  causes  it  after  a  few  lessons  to  aban- 
don the  vicious  habit.  Egyptian  horses  are 
much  less  gentle  in  their  temper  than  the 
Arabian ; — ^they  are  often  vicious— tlie  Ara- 
bian scarcely  ever ;  and  they  require  to  be 
constantly  tied,  while  the  Arab  horses  wan- 
der  freely  and  quietly  about  the  camps  like 
camels.  Egyptian  grooms  are  celebrated  all 
over  the  East  for  their  treatment  of  horses, 
insomuch  that  the  pachas  and  grandees 
throughout  Asiatic  Turkey  make  it  a  rule  to 
have  always  a  couple  of  them  in  their  ser- 
vice. 

The  Arabs  preserve  with  the  greatest  care« 
and  for  an  araasiog  length  of  time,  the  g^e- 
alogies  of  their  horses.  *'  But  I  must  here 
add/'  observes  Burckhardt,  *'  that  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Desert  the  Bedouins  never  refer 
to  any  (pedigrees)  among  themselves,  for 
they  as  well  know  the  whole  genealogy  of 
their  horses  as  they  do  that  of  their  owners. 
When  they  take  their  horses  to  market  at 
any  town,  such  as  Basra,  Bagdad,  Aleppo, 
Damascus,  Medina,  or  Mecca,  they  cany 
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along  with  them  a  written  pedigree  which 
they  preseot  to  the  pocchaser,  and  it  is  only 
on  auch  occasions  that  a  Bedouin  is  ever 
ibnnd  to  possess  the  written  pedigree  of  his 
hocse ;  while,  on  the  other  band*  in  the  in- 
tenon  of  the  Desert  itself  he  would  laugh  at 
being  asked  for  the  pedigree  of  his  mare." 

The  horse,  in  his  domestic  state*  is  gener* 
ous,  docile,  spirited,  and  obedient,  equally 
adapted  to  the  various  purposes  of  pleasure 
and  convenience.  Many  anecdotes  are  re- 
corded of  this  noble  animal's  instinct  and  of 
attachment  to  his  master,  which  display  in  a 
remarkable  degree  his  magnanimity,  deyoted- 
nes8»  sagacity,  and  contempt  of  life. 

HORSE-LEECH  is  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  but  the  import  of  it  is 
not  understood.  The  use  of  the  leech  is 
unknown  in  the  East  in  the  way  in  which  we 
employ  its  insatiable  thirst  for  blood,  and  it 
is  often  spoken  of  with  peculiar  horror  and 


aversion,  on  account  of  its  being  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  many  valuable  animals  by 
fitftening  mider  their  tongues  when  they 
come  to  drink,  and  though  it  is  taken  away, 
the  wounded  animal  continues  to  bleed 
slowly  until  it  dies. 

HYSSOP,  €9ob,  an  herb  ofken  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures^  commonly  used  in  purifi- 
cations. Before  the  Israelites  departed  out 
of  Egypt  they  were  commanded  to  take  a 
bunch  of  hyssop,  to  dip  it  in  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  and  to  sprinkle  with  it  the 
lintel  and  the  two  side-posts  of  the  door- way 
of  their  houses.  It  is  of  a  bitter  taste,  the 
produce  of  a  diminutive  herb,  and  grows  in 
abundance  near  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  hyssop  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures has  opened  a  wide  field  for  conjecture, 
and  in  almost  no  instance  has  any  plant 
been  suggested  which  has  all  the  properties 
required. 


I 


INCENSE,  an  aromatic  gum  used  in  the 
service  of  the  Temple,  of  which  that  of  Saba 
was  esteemed  the  best  by  the  ancients. 

IRON,  a  well  known  metal,  the  method 
of  separating  the  ore  of  which  has  been  long 
discovered.  Native  iron  was  known  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Tubal- Cain,  who  began  to  ^ve 
instructions  to  artificers  in  the  making  of 
tools  and  other  mechanical  instruments.  The 
use  of  it  originally,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  general  as  gold,  silver,  or 
copper;  and  the  inferior  brilliancy  of  its 
colour,  as  well  as  the  greater  skill  required 
to  obtain  it  from  its  ores  and  convert  it  to 
the  purposes  of  art,  may  in  some  degree 
account  for  this  circumstance.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Moses,  and  was  in  his 
time  employed  for  the  fabrication  of  swords, 
knives,  and  various  other  sharp-edged  in- 
struments. The  value  attached  to  iron  in 
those  enrly  times  may  be  inferred  from  what 
Moses  teUs  the  Israelites  in  his  description 
of  Canaan,  that  it  is  a  "  land  whose  stones 
are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hilb**  they  may 
**  dig  brass,"  properly  copper.  The  art  of 
working  it  seems  to  have  arrived  in  succeed- 
mg  centuries  to  considerable  perfection,  and 
its  durability,  as  well  as  its  indispensable 
Assistance  in  the  preparation  of  every  other 
D)eta],  makes  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 


gifts  of  Nature  to  the  human  race.  •*  With- 
out it,"  observes  Fourcroy,  "  agriculture 
could  not  have  existed,  nor  could  the  plough 
have  rendered  the  earth  fertile.  The  phi- 
losopher, while  he  studies  the  progress  of 
tbe  human  understanding,  and  compares  the 
fortune  and  state  of  the  different  nations 
established  on  various  portions  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  will  remark  that  their  iron, 
works  seem  in  some  measure  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  their  intelligence,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  reason  amongst  them,  and  to  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  which  the  arts  have 
arrived.  When  we  consider  it  in  this  point 
of  view,  as  the  agent  by  which  men,  in  the 
variety  of  its  uses,  and  the  numerous  wants 
it  supplies,  acquire  enjoyments  which  would 
be  unknown  to  them  if  they  did  not  possess 
these  products  of  their  industry,  i  ron  must 
singularly  contribute  to  extend  their  ideas, 
to  multiply  their  knowledge,  and  to  conduct 
their  spirit  towards  that  perfectibility  which 
Nature  has  given  no  less  as  the  character  of 
the  human  species,  than  as  the  source  of  all 
the  advantages  it  can  enjoy." 

IVORY,  or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  mar- 
ginal reading  of  our  authorised  version,  eig" 
phants  teeth,  is  mentioned  among  the  com- 
modities which  the  navy  of  Tarshish  brought 
to  King  Solomon,  1  Kings  x.  22.     That 
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monarch  '*  made  a  great  throne  of  itoi^  ,  and 
overlaid  it  with  the  heat  gold.**  iTOty  in 
these  passages  signifies  great  toothy  which 
clearly  indicates  that  the  whole  tusk  was 
imported;  but  it  is  inaccorately  expressed 
by  the  word  tooih,  as  it  is  rather  a  weapon 
of  defence  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as 
horns  of  other  animals.     Elephants*  teeth. 


however,  constitute  a  very  important  artide 
of  commerce,  and  the  tusks  of  these  animals 
which  are  brought  from  Africa  are  generally 
preferred  by  dealers  in  this  artide.  The 
Prophet  Eiekiel  mentions  the  benches  of 
the  Tyrian  ships  as  "  made  of  ivory," 
namely,  ingenioasly  ornamented  and  deco- 
rated  with  this  substance. 


JACINTH,  although  the  same  as  hya- 
cinih  in  Botany,  is  evidently  intended  to  de- 
note a  precious  stone  resembling  the  hya- 
cinth in  colour,  Rev.  xxi.  20. 

JASPER,  ytuhph^h,  a  species  of  quartz 
which  embraces  a  great  many  varieties,  such 
as  Egyptian  jasper,  ribbond  jasper,  porce- 
lain jasper,  common  jasper,  agate  and  opal 
jasper.  It  was  probably  the  Egyptian  jasper 
with .  which  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted, 
and  to  which  Moses  refers,  Exod.  xxviii.  20. 


Brown  and  yeUow  are  its  predominatiBg 
lours,  and  several  shades  of  them  geoemlly 
occur  in  the  same  piece.  It  is  totrnd  looao  in 
the  sands  of  Egypt,  particularly  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  Cairo,  Suez,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Nile.  The  Egyptian  jasper  is 
greatly  esteemed  on  account  of  ita  delinea- 
tions, which  are  oflen  very  singolary  and  as 
it  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish^  it  is  cot  by 
lapidaries  into  thin  pieces  for  brooches  and 
other  ornaments. 


K 


KID,  the  young  of  a  goat  or  ewe.  Jo- 
seph's brethren  kiUed  a  kid  of  the  goats  that 
they  might  dip  his  coat  into  its  blood,  to 
persuade  their  father  that  his  young  favourite 
had  been  slain  by  a  wild  beast.  When  a 
kid  of  the  goaU  is  mentioned  by  the  sacred 
writers,  it  means  a  young  kid  still  sucking  its 
dam.  It  was  oflen  used  as  an  artide  of 
food,  and  when  stuffed  with  raisins,  pista- 
chio nuts,   almonds,   and  husked  com  or 


rice^  or  highly  seasoned  with  salt,  spices, 
garlick,  and  onions,  sharpened  with  vew 
getable  adds,  it  is  a  most  savouiy  dish, 
still  greatly  admired  and  relished  in  the 
East. 

KINE.  or  COW.     See  Oxek. 

KITE,  mfffoh^  in  Scripture  means  the 
mdture^  a  bird  of  prey  chused  among  the 
unclean  birds  by  Moses,  Lev.  w.  14.  See 
VuLTuaa. 


LAMB,  the  young  of  a  sheep  under  a 
year  old,  sometimes  comprehending  in  Scrip- 
ture the  kid.  The  Hebrews  were  at  liberty 
to  choose  either  for  a  victim  at  the  Pass- 
over.    See  Shbep. 

LAPWING,  dukiphaih,  a  bird  declared 
unclean  by  the  Levitical  Law,  Lev.  xi.  10. 
This  bird  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  hoo- 
poe, an  elegant  and  animated  bird,  having 
its  head  surmounted  with  a  beautiful  crest  of 
plumes,  which  by  their  varying  motion  seem 


to  indicate  the  feeling  of  the  wearer.  Its 
bill  is  very  long  and  thin,  and  sharp-pointed. 
The  hoopoe  is  about  twelve  incnes  long, 
with  a  fawn-coloured  plumage,  barred  with 
black  and  white  on  the  wings  and  lower 
parts  of  the  back;  the  tail  is  black,  with  a 
crescent  of  white  at  the  base.  Its  food  con- 
sists of  insects,  worms,  and  snails.  It  is 
spread  over  all  the  warm  regions  of  the  old 
continent,  and  occasionally  visits  tlUs  coun- 
try. 
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LEEK,  ehaissirt  the  Hebrew  wordy  occurs 
often,  but  is  rendered  leek  only  in  the  Book 
of  Numbers  (xi.  d).  In  other  instaoces  it 
IS  translated  herb,  hay,  in  one  pUce  a  ctntri, 
and  in  all  the  other  passages  grau.  When 
the  Hebrews  grew  tired  of  the  manna,  they 
remembered  this  vegetable  among  the  other 
favourite  productions  of  Egypt.  There  is  a 
kind  of  leek  called  ibirro/  by  the  Arabs,  which 
has  been  cultivated  in  Egypt  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  The  inhabitants  are  fond  of  eating 
it  raw  as  sauce  for  their  roasted  meat,  and 
it  is  eaten  raw  with  bread  by  the  poor  people. 
Some,  however,  think  that  it  indicates  a 
plant  of  the  lotus  kind,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  low  lands  of  Egypt,  is  of 
a  very  delicate  taste,  and  is  held  in  great 
estimation.  The  Arabs  make  a  liquid  of  it 
which  they  highly  relish. 

LENTIL,  oi&mA,  a  kind  of  bean,  the  stem 
of  which  is  branched,  and  the  leaves  consist 
of  about  eight  pairs  of  small  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  small,  having  their  upper  divi- 
sions prettily  veined.  The  pods  contain 
about  two  seeds  varying  from  tawny  to  black. 
The  lentil  delights  in  a  dry  and  warm  sandy 
soil.  In  France  it  is  often  dressed  and  eaten 
during  Lent ;  but  in  Syria  it  is  used  as  food» 
after  merely  undergoing  the  simple  process 
of  being  parched  over  the  fire  in  a  pan.  The 
red  poiiage,  for  which  Esau  longed,  and  for 
which  he  sold  his  birthright  to  his  brother 
Jacob,  was  prepared  by  seething  lentils  in 
water,  and  then  adding  a  little  suet  to  give 
them  a  flavour.  The  mess,  thus  prepared, 
has  the  redneu  which  gained  it  the  name  of 
edom^  subsequently  conferred  on  the  posterity 
of  Esau.  Lentils  are  used  as  food  in  Egypt* 
where  the  plant  grows  abundantly.  Shaw 
tells  us  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Barbary  still 
make  use  of  lentils,  boiled,  and  stewed  with 
oil  and  garlick,  which  form  a  pottage  of  a 
chocolate  colour.  They  are  dressed  in  the 
same  manner  as  beans,  and  dissolve  easily 
into  a  mass.  The  red  pottage  thus  made  is 
said  by  those  who  have  tasted  it  to  be  better 
food  than  persons  who  have  never  seen  it 
are  apt  to  imagine. 

LEOPARD,  a  fierce  animal,  which 
evidently  was  not  rare  in  Palestine,  b  cer- 
tainly indicated  by  the  word  namer,  as  the 
same  word  denotes  this  animal  in  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Ethiopic.  Several  places  bear 
names  which  intimate  that  they  were  an- 
ciently infested  with  leopards,  and  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  we  read  of  the  ••  mountains 
of  leopards."      It  is    tlie    moat  beautiful 


animal  of  the  lion  fitfoily,  and  this  is  probably 
a  reason  why  it  is  more  noticed  in  Scripture 
than  any  other  of  that  family  except  the  lion 
itself.  It  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
tiger,  but  it  is  a  much  smaller  animal,  and  of 
inferior  powers;  nevertheless  it  is  very  sa- 
vage and  ferocious;  it  attacks  all  sorts  of 
animals  in  an  invidious  and  stealthy  manner, 
and  man  himself  is  not  exempted  from  its 
assaults.  There  are  several  allusions  to  its 
habits  in  the  Scriptures,  Jer.  v.  6 ;  Hab.  i. 
8;  Hos.  xiii.  7.  The  leopard,  though  re- 
sembling the  tiger  in  its  structure,  is  not 
striped  like  that  animal,  but  is  spotted  with 
a  diversity  of  colours,  has  small  white  eyes, 
wide  jaws,  sharp  teeth,  round  ears,  a  large 
tail,  ^Ye  claws  on  the  fore  feet,  and  four  on 
those  behind.  Jeremiah  alludes  to  its  spot- 
ted appearance  in  the  well  known  passage, 
"  Can  tlie  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ?'*  Isaiah  finely  contrasts 
its  ferocity  with  the  gentleness  of  the  kid 
and  the  calf, 

LEVIATHAN,  a  most  formidable  crea- 
ture mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
identity  of  which  has  occasioned  as  much 
dbpute  as  the  Behemoth.  The  Jews  make 
the  leviathan  to  be  a  great  fish,  which  swal- 
lowed another  fish  nearly  a  thousand  milee  m 
extent/  At  first  there  were  two,  male  and 
female,  but  the  female  was  killed,  and  is  laid 
up  in  salt  for  the  great  feast  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  latter  days,  for  if  they  had  both  lived 
and  propagated,  the  world  would  have  been 
destroyed  I 

The  alternatives  respecting  the  leviathan 
have  been  nearly  limited  to  the  whale  and 
crocodile.  The  old  commentators  suppose  the 
former  to  be  intended,  while  nearly  all  the 
modem  have  identified  it  with  the  latter, 
which  has  chiefly  resulted  from  the  argti- 
ments  of  Bochart,  who,  though  he  did  not 
originate  the  opinion  that  the  crocodile  was 
the  leviathan  of  Job,  has  so  ably  discussed 
the  subject  as  to  place  it  almost  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt. 

Dr  Good,  in  a  note  on  the  text  in  Job 
(xli.  1),  gives  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
argument  which  identifies  the  leviathan  with 
the  crocodile  rather  than  with  the  whale. 
"It  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  whale 
tribes,  that  they  do  not  inhabit  the  Medi- 
terranean, much  less  the  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  it  t  some  of  the  species  have 
occasionally  been  found  in  this  quarter,  but 
the  great  whale  perhaps  never.  This  family 
of  marine  monsters,  moreover,  have  neither 
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proper  sooul  nor  nostrils,  nor  proper  teeth* 
Instead  of  a  snout  they  have  a  mere  spiral 
or  blowing  hole,  with  a  doable  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  head,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  proved  to  be  an  organ  of  smell,  and  for 
teeth  a  hard  expanse  of  horny  laminae^  which 
we  call  whalebone,  in  the  upper  jaw,  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  lower*  The  eyes 
of  the  common  whale,  also,  instead  of  an^ 
swering  the  description  here  given,  are  most 
disproportionately  small,  and  do  not  exceed 
in  size  those  of  an  ox.  Nor  can  this  mon- 
ster be  regarded  as  of  fierce  habits  or  uncon- 
querable courage,  for  instead  of  attacking 
the  larger  sea  animals  for  plunder,  it  feeds 
chiefly  on  crabs  and  medusas,  and  is  often 
itself  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  ork  or 
grampus,  though  less  than  half  its  size.  The 
crocodile,  on  the  contrar}*,  is  a  natural  inha- 
bitant of  the  Nile  and  other  Asiatic  and 
African  rivers;  of  enormous  voracity  and 
strength,  as  well  as  fleetness  in  swimming ; 
attacks  mankind  and  the  largest  animals  with 
most  daring  impetuosity;  when  taken  by 
means  of  a  poweriful  net,  it  will  often  overturn 
the  boats  that  surround  it;  has,  proportion- 
ally, the  largest  mouth  of  all  monsters  what- 
ever ;  moves  both  its  jaws  equally,  the  upper 
of  which  has  not  less  than  forty,  and  the 
lower  than  thirty-eight  teeth;  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  coat  of  mail  so  scaly  and  cal- 
lous as  to  resist  the  force  of  a  musket  ball 
in  every  part  except  under  the  beUy." 

In  confirmation  of  these  excellent  and  con- 
cise observations,  the  crocodile  is  evidently 
indicated  in  other  passages  where  the  levia- 
than is  mentioned.  In  the  74th  Psalm  it  is 
said,  **  Thou  brakest  the  head  of  leviathan 
in  pieces,  and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the 
people  inhabiting  the  wilderness.'*  In  this 
and  the  preceding  verse,  where  dragons  are 
mentioned,  Pharaoh  and  his  host  are  figura- 
tively denoted  by  these  terms,  and  the  use 
of  the  name  lanaihan,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  of  their  king,  strengthens  the 
conclusion  that  the  crocodile  is  intended, 
as  it  only  could  have  been  known  to  the 
Jews  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile.  As  to 
the  phrase  of  the  Psalmist,  that  the  leviathan 
became  meat  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  wil* 
demeit,  Herodotus  expressly  assures  us  that 
"  they  who  lived  in  or  near  Elephantine 
make  crocodiles  an  article  of  food."  Tlie 
Prophet  Isaiah,  in  describing  the  care  of 
God  over  the  church,  says,  *'  In  that  day 
the  Lord,  with  his  sore,  and  great,  and 
strong  sword,  shall  punish  leviathan  the 


pierdmg  eerpentt  even  leviatbaii  the  cfeked 
terpent,**  In  the  Septuagint,  the  word 
piercing  is  rendered  ^^ra^  which  mi^^  be 
supposed  to  apply  to  the  haste  with  which 
the  crocodile  retreats  Co  the  water  when  is 
has  secured  any  prey  on  land.  The  epithet 
crooked  does  not  necessarily  denote  any  resl 
crookedness  in  the  form  or  attitude  of  the 
animal,  but  may  equally  be  translated  uimU 
ffig,  and  applied  to  its  devious  coarse  in 
running  or  swimming. 

Another  consideration  in  fiivoor  of  die 
crocodile  being  indicated  under  the  name 
leviathan,  arises  firom  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  liver  with 
the  behemoth  or  hippopotamua.  Tiieee  two 
animals  are  also  often  associated  by  the  an- 
cients, who  represented  in  some  pf  their 
paintings  the  river-horse  browzing  on  the 
plants  of  an  island,  and  the  crocodile  lying 
among  the  reeds. 

But  the  leviathan  will  he  the  more  evi- 
dently  identified  with  the  crocodile  by  ana- 
lyzing the  magnificent  description  of  him  in 
Uie  Book  of  Job,  and  illustrating  ic  as  we 
proceed.  It  is  said  of  him,  ^  Canst  thou 
draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook,  or  his 
tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down  ? 
Canst  thou  put  a  hook  into  his  nose^  or  bore 
his  jaw  through  with  a  thorn  T  Now,  none 
of  these  processes  are  applicable  to  the 
modes  of  taking  the ,  whale,  or  to  any  land 
animal,  but  they  all  apply  to  the  crooodile. 
The  most  common  way  of  killing  the  cro- 
codile is  by  shooting  him  in  his  only  vul- 
nerable part,  which  is  under  the  belly, 
where  the  skin  is  soft,  and  not  armed  with 
scales  like  the  bacL  But  Herodotus»  whose 
description  of  this  extraordinary  creature 
is  now'  universally  admitted  to  be  correct, 
thus  writes — **  Among  the  various  me- 
thods that  are  used  to  take  the  crocodile  I 
shall  only  relate  one^  which  most  deserves 
attention.  They  fix  on  a  hook  a  piece  of 
swine's  flesh,  and  suffer  it  to  flooi  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream ;  on  the  banks  they  have 
a  live  hog,  which  they  beat  till  it  cries  ooL 
The  crocodile,  hearing  the  noise,  makes  to- 
wards it,  and  in  this  way  encounters  and  de- 
vours the  bait.  They  then  draw  it  on  abore, 
and  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  fill  its  eyes 
with  day,  it  is  thus  easily  managed,  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  be.**  Pococke  also  says 
that  they  make  some  animal  cry  at  a  distance 
ftom  the  river,  and  when  the  crocodile  comes 
out  they  thrust  a  spear  into  his  body  to  wfaidi 
a  rope  is  tied ;  they  then  let  him  go  into  the 
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water  to  exhaust  himself,  and  afterwards 
drawing  him  out,  run  a  pole  into  his  mouth, 
and  jumping  on  his  back  tie  his  jaws  toge 
ther.  Another  writer  informs  us  that  the 
*'  leviathan  means  a  crocodile  by  that  which 
happens  daily,  and  without  doubt  happened 
n  Job*s  time,  in  the  river  Nile,  to  wit,  that 
this  voracious  animal,  far  from  being  drawn 
up  with  a  hook,  often  bites  off  and  destroys 
ail  fishing  tackle  of  this  kind  which  is  thrown 
out  into  the  river.  I  found  in  one  that  I 
opened  two  hooks  which  it  had  swallowed, 
one  sticking  in  the  stomach,  and  the  other 
in  a  part  of  the  thick  membrane  which  covers 
the  palate." 

We  are  also  told  of  **  binding  his  tongue 
with  a  cord."  A  more  explicit  rendering 
would  be — *•  Canst  thou  bind  his  jaws  with 
a  cord  or  noose?"  This  is  explained  by  a 
process  of  taking  the  crocodile  described  by 
Thevenot.  Pitfalls  are  made  and  covered 
over  in  the  usual  way,  and  crocodiles  fall 
into  these  when  they  happen  to  pass  over 
them.  Thev  are  left  in  the  cavities  several 
days  without  food,  when,  being  weakened  and 
subdued  by  hunger,  ropes  are  let  down  with 
running  nooses,  wherewith  they  fasten  their 
jaws  and  drag  them  out.  "  Canst  thou  put 
a  hook  into  his  nosef* — The  word  hook  in 
the  original  means  a  rope  or  muzzle  made 
of  bulrushes  ;  the  boring  of  his  jaw  vnih  a 
thorn  means  also  a  hook  or  any  sharp  point- 
ed instrument,  or  it  may  signify  a  clenched 
ring  of  iron  passed  through  the  nose  of  a 
beast  to  manage  him  better  by  means  of  a 
rope  fastened  to  it,  as  is  still  used  in  the  East 
io  the  case  of  buffaloes  and  dromedaries. 

Of  the  leviathan  it  is  farther  asked—"  Wilt 
tkou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird?  or  wilt 
thou  breed  him  among  thy  maidens  f*  Al- 
though this  is  represented  as  improbable,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that,  like  many  of  the  other 
questions,  it  is  put  in  an  ironical  manner  to 
Job,  as  showing  the  danger  of  approaching 
such  a  ferocious  animal.  It  has  been  urged  as 
one  of  the  objections  to  the  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  crocodile,  that  the  behemoth  is 
w^resented  as  untameable,  whereas  the  cro- 
codile has  been  tamed.  "  This  animal," 
says  Herodotus,  "  by  many  of  the  Egyptians 
is  esteemed  sacred,  by  others  it  is  treated  as 
an  enemy.  Those  who  live  near  Thebes  and 
the  Lake  Moeris  hold  the  crocodile  in  reli- 
gious veneration.  They  select  one,  which 
they  render  tame  and  docile,  suspending  golden 
ornaments  from  its  ears,  and  sometimes  gems 
of  value;  the  fore  feet  are  secured  by  a  chain, 
f  OL.  u. 


They  feed  it  with  the  flesh  of  the  sacred 
victims,  and  other  appointed  food."  Srrabo 
mentions  one  of  those  tame  crocodiles  wliich 
he  saw  at  Arsinoe.  The  animal  allowed  the 
priests  to  open  his  mouth  and  cram  it  with 
good  things,  and,  when  satisfied,  would  jump 
into  an  adjoining  sheet  of  water,  and  swim 
about.  We  are  told  that  the  crocodiles  of 
Rio  San  Domingo  in  Western  Africa  are  so 
tame  that  they  hurt  no  one,  though  they  are 
most  formidable  animals  elsewhere.  Chil- 
dren play  with  them,  ride  upon  their  backs, 
and  sometimes  beat  them  without  their 
showing  the  least  resentment.  This,  it  is 
supposed,  is  owing  to  the  care  of  the  in- 
habitants in  feeding  and  using  them  well. 
But  the  following  story,  given  by  an  ancient 
writer,  best  illustrates  the  danger  of  play- 
ing with  the  crocodile  as'  with  a  bird, *'  An 

Egyptian  woman  brought  up  the  young  one 
of  a  crocodile ;  the  Egyptians  esteemed  her 
singularly  fortunate,  and  revered  her  as  the 
nurse  of  a  deity.  The  woman  had  a  son, 
about  the  same  age  with  the  crocodile,  and 
they  grew  up  and  played  together.  No  harm 
ensued  while  the  crocodile  was  gentle  from 
being  weak,  but  when  it  got  its  strength  it 
devoured  the  child.  The  woman  exulted  in 
the  death  of  her  son,  and  considered  his  fate 
as  blessed  in  the  extreme  in  thus  becoming 
the  victim  of  their  domestic  god."  The  cro- 
codile, we  are  told,  is  particularly  hostile  to 
boys  and  girls,  who  sometimes,  when  ap- 
proaching the  Nile,  too  incautiously  fall  vic- 
tims to  his  ferocity.  Several  instances  of 
the  crocodile  devouring  children  are  men- 
tioned by  iElian. 

It  is  asked — '*  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with 
barbed  irons  f  or  his  head  with  fish  spears  f  ** 
The  weapons  here  mentioned  are  undoubt- 
edly those  which  were  used  in  ancient  times, 
as  they  still  are,  for  striking  large  fish  at  a 
distance,  but  the  question  is  totally  inappli- 
cable to  the  whale,  who,  it  is  well  known,  is 
generally  killed  by  barbed  hooks  or  har- 
poons. The  crocodile,  on  the  contrary,  is 
impervious  to  pointed  weapons  except  in 
the  belly.  The  impenetrability  of  his  scaly 
back  is  here  indicated,  which  is  afterwards 
more  fully  described,  and  the  attempt  to 
wound  him  with  missile  weapons  is  ri- 
diculed. It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of 
some  countries  where  he  abounds  have  a 
dexterous  way  of  killing  him  in  the  water. 
Being  expert  swimmers  thpy  daringly  plun^ir 
in  after  him,  dive  beneath  him  while  ho 
is  in  the  act  of  making  towards  thcm»  and 
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inflict'  a    mortal  wound    on    him    in   the 
belly. 

**  Lay  ihine  hand  upon  him^  remember  the 
batilit  do  no  more.  Behold,  the  hope  of  him 
it  in  vain:  shall  not  one  be  cast  down  even  at 
the  sight  of  him  f*  This  alludes  to  the  ter- 
rible appearance  of  the  crocodile,  which  is 
such  as  to  excite  dismay  in  the  beholder. 
The  hope  of  him  who  shall  lay  hands  per- 
sonally on  the  crocodile  is  vain,  or,  as  it  is 
rendered  in  a  note  in  an  old  version,  *'  If 
thou  once  consider  the  danger  thou  wilt, 
not  meddle  with  him."  Dread  will  seize 
the  assailant,  and  he  will  think  of  flight 
rather  than  of  battle  when  he  discovers  that 
his  skin  is  capable  of  resisting  every  stroke. 
**  None  is  so  fierce  that  dare  stir  him  up.*' 
Pliny  and  others  describe  the  crocodile  as 
often  reposing  asleep  on  the  shore  when 
satisfied  with  the  fish  or  other  food  he  has  de- 
voured. It  is  then  extremely  dangerous,  and 
almost  inevitable  destruction,  to  approach 
and  stir  him  up,  or  awake  him. 

It  is  next  said — *'  /  will  not  conceal  his 
parts,  nor  his  power,  nor  his  comely  propor- 
Hon** — ^namely,  for  fighting  or  combating,  de- 
noting the  advantage  of  his  structure  both 
for  his  own  security  and  for  destroying  and 
devouring.  "  Who  can  discover  the  face  of 
his  garment  f  or  who  can  come  to  him  with  a 
double  bridle  f"  The  expression  here  used 
means  the  double  fold  of  his  jaws.  The 
face  ofjiis  garment  signifies  the  upper  exter- 
nal garment,  as  if  the  question  had  been 
asked.  Who  is  able  to  turn  over  that  skin 
with  which  he  is  covered  as  with  a  garment? 
It  is  well  known  that  the  crocodile  does  not 
cast  his  skin  like  serpents.  The  sentence 
seems  to  indicate  the  terrible  and  imper- 
vious helmet  which  covers  the  head  and  face 
of  the  crocodile,  and  the  translation  might 
be  given,  IVko  can  uncover  his  mailed  face  f 
Pliny,  however,  mentions  with  admiration  a 
bold  and  dangerous  undertaking  which  an 
ancient  people,  dwelling  not  far  from  the  Ca- 
taracts of  the  Nile,  practised  against  the  cro- 
codile. They  contrived  to  get  on  his  back 
when  in  the  water.  When  the  animal 
threw  up  his  head  with  open  mouth  to  bite 
Chem,  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  insert- 
ing a  stake  transversely  between  his  jaws,  and, 
taking  hold  of  the  opposite  ends  with  each 
hand,  they  held  him,  as  it  were,  with  bit 
and  bridle,  and  bronght  him  a  prisoner  to 
land. 

The  sacred  poet,  in  this  dialogue,  which  he 
represents  the  Almighty  as  holding  with  Job, 


now  enters  on  a  minute  desoriptton  of  the 
leviathan,  which  is  remarkably  in  unison  with 
the  war-horse  and  behemoth.  *  Who  can  open 
the  doors  of  his  facet"*  The  immense  Jaws  of 
the  crocodile  are  here  described ;  his  mouth 
is  so  large  that  it  has  been  said — ^'when 
the  crocodile  begins  to  gape,  in  order  to  take 
in  his  prey,  he  becomes  all  mouth."  He  se- 
parates his  jaws  at  pleasure  with  a  vast  and 
liideous  opening  like  folding-doors,  and  the 
mouths  of  some  crocodiles  are  said  to  be  so 
large  that  they  can  take  in  a  sheep  at  once. 
**  His  teeth  are  terrible  round  about ^  or 
rather,  the  rows  of  his  teeth  are  terrible.  The 
teeth  of  the  crocodile  are  numerous,  large, 
of  unequal  length,  conical,  hollow  at  the  base, 
and  disposed  in  a  single  row.  These  teeth 
are  each  hollowed  at  the  base  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  serve  for  the  case  or  sheath  of  the  germ 
of  the  tooth  destined  to  replace  it,  and  which 
is  to  be  of  greater  volume,  so  that  in  croco- 
diles the  number  of  the  teeth  does  not  vary 
with  age  as  in  many  other  knimals.  The 
entire  conformation  of  the  mouth  confers  on 
the  reptile  a  peculiar  power  of  d^utltlon 
and  respiration,  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  his  economy  when  he  is  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  has  seized  his  prey  in  that 
situation,  or,  when  the  muzzle  alone  is  above 
the  surface,  in  carrying  on  respiration.  There 
is  a  single  row  of  thirty-six  pointed  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  and  the  tongue  is  flat,  fleshy,  and 
attached  very  nearly  up  to  the  edges,  which 
made  the  ancients  believe  that  the  crocodfle 
wanted  that  organ.  Nothing  that  the  cro- 
codile once  seizes  can  escape.  He  never  quits 
his  hold ;  even  strong  levers  forced  between 
the  jaws  for  that  purpose  have  proved  ine^ 
fectual,  and,  shaking  his  prey  to  pieces,  it  is 
swallowed  without  mastication. 

The  description  proceeds — **  Hisseateiore 
his  pride,  shut  up  together  as  vnth  a  close  seal;" 
or,  his  strong  pieces  of  shields  shut  him  dose  as 
with  a  seal.  This  description  can  only  be  ap- 
phcable  to  the  crocodile,  for  the  skin  (A 
the  whale  is  smooth  and  free  from  scales.— 
*'  One  is  so  near  to  another  that  no  air  cam 
come  between  them ;  they  are  joined  one  to  mno^ 
ther,  they  stick  together  that  they  etmrHti  be 
sundered."  It  has  been  often  observed  in 
this  sketch  that  the  back  of  the  crocodile  is 
impenetrable  to  bnllets.  The  back  atul  tail 
are  covered  by  great  and  strong  squared 
scales,  elevated  into  a  ridge,  as  if  the  body 
of  the  reptile  was  covered  by  iron  plates 
closply  united  together ;  bat  those  of  the 
belly  are.  squared,  delicate,  and  snootk. 
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Leaden  bullets,  even  when  they  penetrate 
bis  Tulnerable  part,  are  often  insufficient  to 
kill  the  crocodile,  unless  they  reach  the  brain» 
the  spine,  or  some  of  the  larger  blood- 
vessels. 

**  Byhis  neetingt  a  light  doth  ihincy"  name- 
ly, when  be  sneezeth  a  flash  of  fire,  as  it 
were,  breaks  forth  at  his  nostrils  and  eyes. 
Naturalists  inform  us  that  after  the  crocodile 
has  lain  long  under  water,  where  he  is 
compelled  to  restrain  his  breath,  when  he 
emerges  his  breath  is  hot,  and  bursts  out  so 
violently  that  it  resembles  fire  and  smoke. 
*'  Hit  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning  J* 
The  eyes  are  placed  near  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  Herodotus  describes  them  as  re- 
sembling those  of  a  hog.  They  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  brilliancy,  but 
it  is  stated  that  they  first  become  visible 
when  the  reptile  rises  above  the  water.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  employed  the  eye  of  the 
crocodile  as  a  hieroglyphic  to  denote  the 
rising  of  the  sun. 

We  are  next  told  of  the  leviathan  that 
"  out  qfhUnwuih  go  burning  lamps"  and  that 
"  sparks  of  fire  leap  out — out  of  /tis  nostrils 
goeth  smoke  f  as  out  of  a  seething-pot  or  cauldron 
— his  breath  kindleth  coals,  and  a  flame  goeth 
out  of  his  mouth.**  This  refers,  as  in  the  case 
of  behemoth,  to  the  crocodile  keeping  in  his 
breath  a  long  time  while  under  water,  and 
when  he  emerges  and  respires  the  breath 
seeming  as  if  the  smoke  of  a  boiling  cauldron. 
It  also  refers  to  the  pursuit  of  his  prey  on 
land— when  his  mouth  is  open,  his  breath  is 
thrown  out  with  prodigious  vehemence,  ap- 
pearing like  smoke,  and  heated  to  that  de- 
gree as  to  seem  a  flaming  fire.  Cuvier  says 
that  crocodiles  cannot  swallow  while  in  the 
water,  but  drown  their  prey,  and  place  it  in 
some  secure  place,  where  they  suffer  it  to 
putrify  before  they  eat  it,  but  this  requires 
some  modification.  The  species  of  croco- 
diles called  alligators,  it  is  said,  after  seizing 
the  fish  from  below,  rise  to  the  surface  and 
toss  it  into  the  air,  to  get  rid  of  the  water 
vliich  they  have  taken  in  with  it,  catching 
it  again  in  its  descent ;  but  they  can  swallow 
it  without  resorting  to  the  land,  though  they 
go  thither  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  those 
land  animals  which  they  have  succeeded  in 
drowning,  after  they  have  undergone  some 
degree  of  decomposition.  It  may  be  gene- 
rally observed,  however,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  swallowing  small  fish,  the  crocodile 
<^<uuiot  feed  in  the  water,  where  it  would  in- 
variably be  suffocated,  and  share  the  same 


fate  as  its  victim.  It  is  forced  to  rise  for 
respiration  every  hour,  or  hour  and  a  half, 
when  it  discharges  its  warm  breath,  which 
is  as  a  "  flame  going  out  of  his  mouth.*' 

A  part  of  the  description  of  the  leviathan 
is  now  occupied  with  his  internal  structure. 
*'  In  his  neck  remaineth  strength;  sorrow  is 
turned  into  joy  (or  sorrow  rejoiceth)  before 
him"  Might  is  personified  in  the  former,  his 
neck  being  thick,  and  covered  with  hard 
scales.  7'he  joints  of  the  neck  bear  upon 
each  other  by  means  of  small  false  ribs, 
which,  however,  render  lateral  motion  diffi- 
cult ;  and  therefore  crocodiles  may  be  easily 
avoided  by  doubling,  and  escape  can  be  ef- 
fected while  they  are  in  the  laborious  occu- 
pation of  turning  round.  The  difficulty  which 
they  find  in  turning  is  in  reality  the  surest 
means  of  escape  on  land.  Yet  the  motion 
of  the  crocodile  is  not  slow  on  land,  and  in 
water  it  is  much  greater.  It  may  be  well 
said  that  sorrow  rejoiceth  before  him,  as  he 
occasions  great  ravages  in  the  countries 
where  he  is  found.  **  The  flakes  ofkisflesli  are 
joined  together;  theif  are  firm  in  themselves; 
they  cannot  be  moved"  The fiakes  mean  the 
more  prominent  parts  of  his  flesh.  The  ribs 
or  bones  of  his  body  cleave  fast  together, 
his  bony  structure  being  remarkably  strong. 
"  His  heart  is  as  firm  as  a  stone,  yea,  <u  hard 
as  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone"-^&n  allu- 
sion to  his  ferocity  and  unrelenting  nature — 
**  a  voracious  devourer  of  flesh,'*  says  an  an- 
cient  writer,  **  and  the  most  pitiless  of  ani- 
mals." When  in  pursuit  of  prey  he  swims 
gently  and  silently  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
until  be  approaches  the  place  where  some 
animal  comes  to  quench  his  thirst.  Curving 
his  long  scaly  tail,  he  strikes  the  animal  a 
violent  blow  invariably  in  the  direction  of  the 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  towards  his  own 
mouth.  If  the  animal  be  large,  such  as  a 
horse  or  an  ox,  he  siezes  it  by  the  nostrils, 
and  forcibly  drags  it  into  the  water,  where  it 
is  drowned. 

We  are  told  that  "  witen  he  raiseth  himself 
up  the  mighty  are  afraid;  by  reason  of  breaks 
ings  tliey  purify  themselves*"  This  refers  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  appearance  of  the 
crocodile  in  navigable  rivers  which  he  inha- 
bits excites  the  greatest  dread  in  mariners, 
on  account  of  the  violent  commotion  in  the 
water  caused  by  his  movements.  The  blow 
with  his  tail  is  the  greatest  cause  of  alarm ; 
and  of  this  Maillet  records  an  extraordinary 
instance  in  the  case  of  a  small  crocodile. 
**  I  saw  one  twdve  feet  long,  which  had  not 
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paten  for  five-and-thirty  days,  baviog  had 
his  mouth  closed  the  whole  of  that  time. 
With  one  stroke  of  his  tail  he  upset  five  or 
six  meo  and  a  bale  of  coffee  as  easily  as  I 
could  have  upset  six  chessmen.**  The 
strength  of  a  crocodile  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
long,  and  not  weakened  by  such  a  long  fast, 
may  be  easily  conceived. 

The  invulnerable  mail  of  the  crocodile  is 
noticed  as  proof  against  all  assaults  with 

pointed  weapons  and  missiles *'  The  sword 

of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold ;  the 
spear,  the  dart,  nor  the  habergeon.  He 
esteemeth  iron  as  straw,  and  brass  as  rotten 
wood.  The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee; 
sling  stones  are  turned  into  stubble.  Darts 
are  counted  as  stubble ;  he  laugheth  at  the 
shaking  of  a  spear." — All  fall  harmless  on 
that  coat  of  mail  which  Nature  has  furnished 
him. — "  Sharp  stones  are  under  him;  he 
spreadeth  sharp-pointed  things  upon  the 
mire.''  On  account  of  the  hardness  of  his 
skin,  the  crocodile  can  recline  at  ease  on 
rocks,  stones,  and  the  sharpest  things.  Even 
his  belly,  though  penetrable  by  a  bullet,  and 
also  by  a  sword,  is  insens^ible  to  pain  when 
he  lies  on  sharp  stones  and  rugged  rocks 
which  are  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile.  "  He 
maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot ;  he 
maketh  the  sea  like  a  pot  of  ointment ;  he 
maketh  a  path  to  shine  after  him ;  one  would 
think  the  deep  hoary."  The  sea  here  men- 
tioned is  the  Nile,  often  so  called  by  the 
Arabian  writers  on  account  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  river,  which  at  the  periodical  in- 
undation is  spread  over  the  country  like 
the  ocean.  He  makes  it  like  a  pot  ofohiU 
ment  by  the  mud  and  slime  he  stirs  up  when 
agitating  the  waters ;  and  probably  the  ex- 
pression has  a  reference  to  the  sweet  smell 
which  many  writers  have  noticed  as  peculiar 
to  the  crocodile.  Naturalists  inform  us  that 
under  the  shoulder  of  the  old  crocodile  there 
is  deposited  a  thick  matter  which  smells  like 
musk — a  perfume  much  esteemed  in  Egypt. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  •*  on  earth  there 
is  not  his  like,  who  is  made  without  fear  (or 
who  behave  themselvet  without  fear) ;  he  be- 
holdeth  all  high  things ;  he  is  a  king  over 
all  the  children  of  pride."  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  this  passage  is,  that  he  looks  with 
disdain  and  contempt  on  the  greatest  objects, 
destroying  and  devouring  other  animals  much 
superior  to  him  in  structure — oxen,  buflaloes, 
horses,  camels,  boars,  and  such  like ;  even 
men,  the  ••  children  of  pride,"  or  more  cor- 
rectly, the  «  sons  of  elation,"  have  fallen 


Victims  to  his  ferocity ;  consequently,  of  all 
the  enemies  which  the  crocodile  may  dre&d 
man  is  the  most  inveterate.  A  perpetual 
and  sanguinary  war  is  carried  on  against  the 
reptile  in  almost  every  country  it  inhabits, 
and  by  various  expedients  adopted  for  its 
capture  and  destruction  the  race  is  consi- 
derably reduced. 

Some  authors  have  maintained  tliat  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  crocodile  is  much  exaggerated— 
that  apprehensions  of  danger  at  its  appear- 
ance have  been  greater  than  the  reid  danger 
warranted — that  as  its  chief  enjoyment  seems 
to  be  lying  in  a  state  of  absolute  quiescence; 
it  alw.'iys  flies  from  man,  whom  it  will  neve? 
attack  unless  when  pressed  by  hunger,  roused 
by  provocation,  or  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
their  young — that  numbers  of  them  float  on 
the  surface  of  rivers,  which  may  be  ap- 
proached with  confidence — and  that  even 
when  attacked  on  .land  their  first  impulse  is 
flight.  It  is  said  that  the  members  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  convent  in  Upper  Bgvpt  bathe 
freely  in  the  Nile,  where  they  abound,  de* 
voutly  believing  that  their  Mahometan 
neighbours  would  be  devoured  because  they 
have  no  faith  in  Christ.  But  whatever  m;ij 
be  advanced  to  prove  that  the  crocodile  is 
not  so  ferocious  as  is  popularly  believed — 
and  certainly  its  natural  ugliness,  added  to  the 
perpetual  exposure  of  a  formidable  row  of 
long  sharp  teeth,  is  well  calculated  to  excite 
alarm — there  are  too  many  examples  on  re- 
cord to  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  a  reptile 
which  no  unguarded  person  can  approach 
with  confidence,  even  although  neither  its 
rage  nor  rapacity  might  be  excited- 
Having  so  minutely  an:ilyzed  the  habits 
and  structure  of  the  crocodile  as  described  in 
the  Book  of  Job  under  the  name  of  the  le- 
viathan, it  now  only  remains  to  conclude  tbs 
sketch  with  a  few  general  obserirations.  The 
remarks  already  made  apply  to  the  croc<»di}e 
of  the  Nile,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
the  crocodile  of  the  Ganges  and  the  alli^^a- 
tor — at  least  naturalists  have  scarcely  esta- 
blished any  real  difference  between  ihis  cro- 
codile and  the  alligator.  Cuvier,  however, 
enumerates  twelve  species,  which  he  con- 
tends are  different  from  each  other  either 
in  structure  or  in  hibits.  Six  he  classes 
as  proper  crocodiles,  four  as  atiigaton^  and 
two  as  gavials.  Others,  again,  reckon  three 
genera,  or  subgenera,  which  compose  the 
family — the  first,  the  crocodile,  distributed  in 
the  Old  and  New  World ;  the  second*  the 
gapialf  which  seems  to  be  limited  to  tbe 
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Ganges  and  the  large  rivers  of  Continental 
India ;  and  the  third,  the  alligator,  peculiar 
to  America.  Africa  is  the  native  country  of 
the  first  or  common  crocodile ;  Asia^  besides 
the  gavialy  produces  at  least  three  true  cro- 
codile species,  natives  of  those  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  th.e  Ganges  or  into 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  America,  most  fruit- 
ful in  crocodiles,  is  said  to  possess  more  spe- 
cies  than  Asia  and  Africa  put  together,  name- 
ly, five  of  alligators  and  two  of  crocodiles. 
No  living  species  is  found  in  Europe.  Malte- 
Brun,  indeed,  states  that  a  crocodile  is  still 
preserved  ac  Lyons  which  was  taken  in  the 
Rhine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  no 
particulars  are  given.  Notwithstanding  the 
distinctions  just  enumerated,  it  is  agreed 
among  zoologists  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
genus  of  reptiles,  the  species  of  which  are 
80  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  as  those  of  the  crocodile.  The  labours 
of  distinguished  naturalists  have  not  reduced 
the  difiliculty,  and  those  which  they  attempt 
to  consider  as  species  are  doubtful. 

The  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
designated  the  crocodile  by  the  name  of 
champsa,  a  name  still  in  common  use  in  Egypt. 
The  term  crocodile  was  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  a  common  hzard  in  Greece,  and 
they  applied  it  to  the  crocodile  when  they 
travelled  in  Egypt. 

The  largest  crocodiles  are  not  less  than 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  one  of  even  only  half 
that  size  is  five  feet  in  circumference.  The 
body  stands  low  on  the  ground,  and  the  tail 
is  flattened  at  the  sides.  There  are  four  feet, 
the  fore  feet  having  five,  and  the  hind  feet 
four  toes,  of  which  only  the  three  inner  ones 
on  each  foot  are  armed  with  claws,  and  all 
the  toes  are  more  or  less  joined  by  mem- 
branes. The  crocodile  propagates  by  eggs, 
which  are  little  larger  than  those  of  a  goose, 
and  are  hard.  It  is  extremely  prolific,  though 
the  precise  number  of  eggs  which  it  produces 
in  a  season  is  not  ascertained.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  in  the  sand  or  earth,  where  they 
are  hatched,  during  which  the  females  watch 
them,  and  when  hatched  protect  their  young 
several  months.  Various  birds  and  animals, 
liowever,  destroy  their  eggs  in  great  numbers, 
and  even  when  the  young  are  produced  the 
female  has  to  guard  them  from  the  male,  who 
perpetually  seeks  their  destruction,  and  who 
often  devours  them  before  she  is  aware  of 
her  lojis. 

LIGN- ALOES  are  trees  remarkable  for 
ilie  beauty  of  their  foliage  and  the  fragrance  of 


their  wood,  but  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain  what  particular  trees  are  indicated  by 
the  **  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted,"  Numb.  xxiv.  6.  The  word  de- 
notes also  a  tent,  which,  from  the  manner  of 
pitching  it,  has  some  resemblance  to  a  fir  or 
pine  tree. 

LIGURE,  leshem,  a  precious  stone  on  the 
third  row  of  the  high  priest's  breastplate, 
which,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  red 
colour,  corresponds  best  to  our  hyacinth. 

LILY,  susan,  or  shoshanna,  is  so  called  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  number  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  six,  it  being  one  of  those  plants  in 
which  that  number  predominates  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  parts,  such  as  the  crocus, 
daffodil,  &c.    There  is  a  plant  of  this  species, 
called  the  arpkodel,  which  grows  luxuriantly 
in  some  countries,  and  is  said  to  be  good  fod- 
der for  sheep,  hence  the  pastoral  allusion  in 
the  Song  of  Songs — "  My  beloved  is  mine,  and 
I  am  his,  he  fcedeth  among  the  lilies."     An 
author  affirms  that  the  lily  of  the  Scriptures 
is  the  crown  imperial,  or  roi/al  lilt/,  of  the  Per- 
sians.    Celsus  supposes  it  to  be  a  white  lily 
called  sxisanu  by  the  Arabs ;  but  the  lilies 
mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Songs  appear  to 
have  been  red,  as  the  bridegroom's  lips  are 
declared  to  resemble  "lilies,"  which  distilled 
an  aromatic  liquor — "  dropping  sweet  .smell- 
ing myrrh."     The  lilies  of  the  East  are  of 
different  colours — white,  red,  yellow,  and 
orange-coloured.     Solomon  speaks  in  com- 
parison of  the  "  lily  of  the  valley,"  and  our 
Saviour,  in  his  admirable  discourse  on  the 
Mount,  told  his  hearers  to  •*  consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow,   they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  1  say  unto 
you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these."     The  species  to 
which  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  refer  is 
the    yellow   amaryllis — a   splendid   flower, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  our  yellow  cro- 
cus, but  having  a  larger  flower  and  broader 
leaves.     The  blossom  has  six  divisions,  and 
six  alternately  shorter  stamens.  The  fields  of 
Palestine  abounded  with  this  lily  at  the  end 
of  autumn.     It  seldom  rises  more  than  three 
or  four  iiiches  above  the  soil,  accompanied 
by  a  tufl  of  green  leaves,  which  continue 
their  freshness  after  the  flowering  has  passed 
during  the  winter.      Some  have  supposed 
that  the  lily  of  Scripture  indicates  the  gar- 
den tulip,  but  it  is  not  a  native  of  Palestine 
or  Judea. 

LINEN,  had,  a  well  known  production, 
the  bark  of  wluch,  when  prepared,  serves  to 
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make  fine  linen  dothes.     Another  sort  of 

linen  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  called  sheshf 
which  is  supposed  to  be  cotton.  Linen  was 
well  known  in  ancient  times,  and  we  read 
of  linen  garments  worn  by  the  high  priest  as 
part  of  his  pontifical  dress.  It  was  also 
worn  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Herodotus 
describes  "  their  habit  made  of  linen,  and 
fringed  at  the  bottom ;  over  this  they  throw 
a  kind  of  shawl  made  of  white  wool,  but  in 
these  vests  of  wool  they  are  forbidden  by 
t!*^?ir  religion  either  to  be  buried,  or  to  enter 
any  sacred  edifice."  Linen  books  were  used 
by  some  of  the  ancients,  and  it  is  evident 
ttiat  writing  on  linen  was  customary  in  the 
East,  from  the  bandages  of  mummies  which 
are  oflen  covered  with  characters  illegible 
from  age.  Such  books  of  Arabian  poets 
are  still  seen  in  the  temple  at  Mecca. 

LION,  a  quadniped  of  the  feline  or  cat 
kind,  commonly  called  the  "  king  of  beasts,'* 
on  account  of  his  strength,  size,  and  majestic 
gait.  He  is  a  native  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
Asia,  and  in  all  the  interior  regions  of  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa  from  which  mankind  are 
driven  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  he 
reigns  sole  master.  His  disposition  partakes 
of  tlie  ardour  of  his  native  soil,  and,  inflamed 
by  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  his  rage  is  tre- 
mendous and  his  courage  undaunted. 

Lions  are  not  now  so  numerous  as  in 
former  times  evcu  in  those  vast  deserts 
where  they  formerly  abounded.  The  Ro- 
mans, it  is  said,  carried  more  lions  from 
Libya  in  one  year  than  could  be  found  in 
all  that  region  at  present,  and  they  are  now 
seldom  met  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the 
Indies.  It  is  evident,  from  several  passages 
of  the  sacred  historians,  that  lions  were  for- 
merly numerous  in  Judea,  and  some  places 
took  their  names  from  them.  They  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  now  met  with  in  that  country, 
but  this  is  not  surprising,  as  wild  animals 
have  often  disappeared  from  many  countries 
where  they  once  abounded,  and  especially 
such  animals  as  lions,  who  are  nowhere  found 
in  large  numbers.  They  are  still,  however, 
met  in  Western  Asia,  chiefly  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

A  lion  of  the  largest  size  measures  between 
eight  and  nine  feet  in  length,  and  is  in  height 
about  four  and  a  half.  His  form  is  striking- 
ly bold  and  majestic^  having  a  large  and 
shaggy  mane  surrounding  his  front,  which  he 
can  erect  at  pleasure,  huge  eye-brows,  round 
and  fiery  ete-balls,  glowing  with  lustre  at  the 
least  irritation,  and.  most  formidable  teeth. 


As  he  advances  in  years  his  mane  grows 
longer  and  thicker.  The  hair  on  the  rest  of 
his  body  is  short  and  smooth,  and  of  a  tawny 
colour,  but  whitish  on  the  belly.  He  is  a 
long-lived  animal,  although  naturalists  have 
differed  as  to  the  precise  period  of  his  exist- 
ence. His  strength  is  great,  but  he  is  not 
remarkable  for  speed.  He  seldom  attacks 
his  prey  openly  except  when  compelled  by 
hunger,  and  as  most  animals  by  instinct  avo^ 
him,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stra- 
tagem, and  seize  his  prey  by  surprise.  He 
crouches  on  his  belly  in  some  thicket,  until 
his  prey  approaches,  and  then  with  one  pro- 
digious spring  of  fifteen  and  even  twenty  feet 
he  generally  seizes  it  at  one  bound.  His 
lurking  places  are  chiefly  near  springs  or  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  those  animals  who  come 
to  quench  their  thirst. 

The  lioness  is  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
size  of  the  lion,  and  has  no  mane.  She  goes 
five  months  with  young,  and  brings  forth 
three  or  four  at  a  time.  The  whelps  are 
harmless,  pretty,  and  playful,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  large  pug  dog.  The  attachment  of 
the  mother  to  her  young  is  strong,  and  she 
is  more  ferocious  in  their  behalf  than  the 
lion  himself,  defending  them  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. They  are  about  five  years  in  at* 
taining  maturity. 

Many  tales  are  related  of  the  noble  and 
generous  disposition  of  the  lion.  Though  it 
is  said  that  in  his  natural  state  he  is  indolent 
mean,  and  treacherous,  it  is  certain  that  nu- 
merous instances  of  the  docility,  afiectioD, 
and  mildness,  can  be  produced  of  this  animal 
in  a  state  of  confinement.  At  the  same  time 
different  individuals  bred  under  the  same 
circumstances  evince  different  degrees  of 
temper,  and  while  some  have  shown  them- 
selves familiar  and  caressing,  the  utmost  care 
and  attention  of  the  keepers  have  failed  in 
subduing  the  ferocity  of  their  companions. 
In  the  Desert  a  single  lion  has  been  known 
to  attack  a  whole  caravan,  retreating  when 
he  found  himself  weakened,  yet  still  showing 
front  to  the  enemy}  but  his  courage  always 
decreases,  and  his  caution  and  timiifity  be- 
come greater,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches 
the  dwellings  of  man,  and  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  and  extent  of  his 
resources.  He  is  known  to  have  been  re- 
pelled even  by  women  and  children,  and  to 
be  driven  by  them  from  his  lurking  places  in 
thp  neighbourhood  of  their  villages. 

There  arc  many  allusions  to  the  Iiabils  of 
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this  animal  in  the  Scriptures.  His  roar  is 
tremendous^  resembling  distant  thunder,  and 
when  re-echoed  by  the  rocks  and  mountains 
appals  the  whole  race  of  animals,  and  puts 
them  to  sudden  flight.  Solomon  says  that 
"  the  king's  wrath  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion; 
whoso  provoketh  him  to  anger  sinneth  against 
his  own  soul/*  The  ferocity  of  this  animal  is 
mentioned  by  the  Psalmist,  who  prays  that 
he  may  be  delivered  from  his  enemies,  lest 
they  tear  his  '*  soul  like  a  lion,  rending  it  in 
pieces,  while  there  is  none  to  deliver.*'  His 
mode  of  seizing  his  prey  is  also  noticed.  The 
wicked  *'  lieth  in  wait  secretly  as  a  lion  in 
his  den."  The  terror  he  inspires  is  men- 
tioned— "  The  slothful  man  saith»  There  is 
a  lion  without,  I  shall  be  slain  in  tlie  streets.*' 
He  is  called  the  *'  strongest  among  beasts," 
and  he  is  '*  greedy  of  his  prey."  He  is  often 
introduced  metaphorically  by  the  sacred 
writers,  and  always  in  the  happiest  manner. 

LIZARD,  letaah,  a  frightful  looking  rep. 
tile,  covered  with  tubercles,  and  of  a  grey 
colour,  which  lives  in  holes  of  walls,  under 
atones,  and  covers  itself  with  mud.  It  is  not 
unlike  the  crocodile  in  appearance,  and  in. 
deed  the  latter  amphibious  reptile  is  a  species 
of  lizard  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  several 
species  of  them  well  known,  some  of  which 
are  a  cubit  in  length  and  others  much  longer. 
The  lizard  is  declared  unclean  by  the  Leviti- 
cal  Law,  but  it  is  eaten  in  some  countries. 
Burckhardt  mentions  a  species  of  it,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  six  inches, 
which  the  Arabs  eat,  and  keep  their  butter 
in  their  skins,  which  are  covered  with  scales. 

LOCUST,  a  voracious  insect  which  be- 
longs to  the  grasshopper  or  cricket  genus, 
and  a  dreadful  scourge  in  Oriental  countries. 
Moses  classes  it  among  the  clean  creatures, 
because  it  skips  and  does  not  crawl  upon 
the  earth.  Locusts  vary  in  size  and  in  ap- 
pearance, but  the  more  numerous  species  of 
them  are  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  for  the  most  part  are  of  a  green 
colour  spotted  with  black,  the  jaws  black, 
and  the  wing  coverts  of  a  bright  brown  spot- 
ted with  black.  They  were  employed  in 
one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  to  scourge  Pha- 
raoh for  his  obstinacy,  and  the  sacred  histo- 
rian informs  us  that  those  which  ravaged 
Egypt  on  that  occasion  were  unlike  any  that 
were  seen  before  or  afterwards  in  size  and 
numbers.  They  covered  '*  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened, 
and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and 
all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  liail  had 


led ;  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing 
in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field, 
throughout  Egypt." 

We  are  told  that  "  the  locusts  have  no 
king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands^*' 
Prov.  XXX.  27.  The  voracity  with  which 
they  eat  up  every  thing  green  and  tender  ren* 
ders  a  visit  from  a  swarm  of  them  one  of  tha 
most  terrible  judgments  that  can  overtake  an 
Eastern  nation.  Even  our  own  country  has 
been  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  locusts* 
a  considerable  number  having  visited  us  in 
1748,  but  they  perished  without  propagating. 
They  have  frequently  entered  Italy  and  Spain 
from  Africa.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  they  ravaged  a  considerable  port  of 
the  former  country,  and  their  stench  occa- 
sioned a  dreadful  mortality  among  the  in- 
habitants and  their  cattle.  But  the  most 
particulai  and  sublime  description  of  this 
formidable  insect  in  the  Scriptures  is  that 
given  by  the  Prophet  Joel,  and  is  perhaps 
unequalled  in  the  whole  compass  of  pro- 
phecy. He  describes  the  locusts  as  God*s 
army,  and  in  following  out  the  metaphor  he 
exhorts  the  people  to  prepare  to  meet  them 
in  the  same  language  as  if  they  were  to  en- 
counter an  enemy,  which  was  by  sound  of 
trumpet.  "  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion, 
and  sound  an  alarm  in  my  holy  mountain ; 
let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  tremble,  for 
the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  for  it  is  nigli  at 
hand.  A  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess, 
a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness,  as  the 
morning  spread  upon  the  mountains ;  a  great 
people  and  a  strong :  there  hath  not  been 
ever  the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after 
it,  even  to  the  years  of  many  generations.  A 
fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them 
a  flame  humeth  ;  the  land  is  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  ade. 
solate  wilderness,  yea,  and  nothing  shall 
escape  them.  The  appearance  of  them  is  as 
the  appearance  of  horses,  and  as  horsemen 
so  shall  they  run.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots 
on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall  they  leap, 
like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth 
the  stubble^  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle 
array.  Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be 
much  pained,  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness. 
They  shall  run  like  mighty  men,  they  shall 
climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war,  and  they 
shall  march  every  one  in  his  ways,  and  they 
shall  not  break  their  ranks,  neither  shall  one 
thrust  another ;  they  shall  walk  every  one  in 
his  path,  and  when  they  fall  upon  the  sword 
they  shall  not  be  wounded.     They  shall  run 
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to  and  fro  ia  the  city ;  they  «hall  run  upon 
the  wall*  they  shall  diinb  up  upon  the  houses, 
they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a 
thief;  the  earth  shall  quake  before  them, 
the  heavens  shall  tremble,  the  sun  and  the 
moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  with- 
draw their  shining ;  and  the  Lord  shall  utter 
his  voice  before  his  army,  for  his  camp  is 
very  great ;  for  he  is  strong  that  executeth 
his  word ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  great 
and  very  terrible,  and  who  can  abide  it?" 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  quoting  at 
length  this  sublime  description,  and  the  fol- 
lowing observations  will  tend  to  elucidate 
the  visitation  which  is  painted  with  terrible 
accuracy.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  says,  in  his  Na- 
tural History  of  Jamaica,  that  locusts  not 
only  destroy  the  ground  for  the  time,  but 
bum  trees  for  two  years  after ;  and  a  foreign 
writer,  referring  to  Ethiopia,  assures  us  that 
wherever  they  feed  their  leavings  seem  as 
if  parched  by  iire.  Nothing  can  escape  them 
which  the  ground  produces;  they  devour 
not  only  herbage,  corn,  fruits,  leaves,  and 
buds,  and  bark  of  trees,  but  even  the  bitter 
hemp,  and  the  very  reeds  with  which  the 
African  tents  are  thatched.  Bochart  declares 
that  a  swarm  of  locusts  make  so  loud  a  noise 
when  they  move  tliat  they  may  be  heard  six 
miles  off.  Many  writers  also  describe  the 
remarkable  order  exhibited  by  locusts  in  their 
flight  and  march,  and  their  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding directly  forward,  notwithstanding 
every  opposing  obstacle.  '*  Each  of  the 
broods,"  says  Shaw,  describing  what  he  him- 
self witnessed,  "  collected  itself  into  a  com- 
pact body  of  a  furlong  or  more  in  square^ 
and  marching  afterwards  directly  forward 
towards  the  sea,  they  let  nothing  escape 
them,  eating  up  every  thing  that  was  green 
and  juicy — ^not  only  the  lesser  vegetables, 
but  the  vine  likewise,  the  fig-tree,  the  pome- 
granate, the  palm,  and  the  apple  tree,  even 
<iU  the  trees  of  the  fields  in  doing  which  they 
kept  their  ranks  like  men  ofwart  climbing  over 
as  they  advanced  every  tree  or  wall  that 
was  in  their  way,  nay,  they  entered  our  very 
houses  and  bed-chambers  like  thieves.  The 
inhabitants,  to  stop  their  progress,  made  a 
variety  of  pits  and  trenches  all  over  their 
fields  and  gardens,  which  they  filled  with 
wati»r,  or  else  they  heaped  up  therein  heath, 
stubble,  and  such  like  combustible  matter, 
whiclj  were  severally  set  on  fire  upon  the 
approach  of  the  locusts.  But  this  was  all 
to  no  purpose,  for  the  trenches  were  quickly 
filled  up,  and  the  fires  extinguished  by  infi- 


nite swarms  succeeding  one  another^  whilst 
the  front  were  regardless  of  danger,  and  the 
rear  pressed  on  so  close  that  retreat  was 
altogether  impossible.  A  day  or  two  after 
one  of  these  broods  was  in  motion,  others 
were  already  hatched  to  march  and  g;Iean 
after  them,  gnawing  ofi*  the  very  bark  and 
the  young  branches  of  such  trees  as  bad 
before  escaped  with  the  loss  of  their  fruit 
and  foliage.  So  justly  have  they  been  com- 
pared by  the  Prophet  to  a  great  army,  who 
further  observes  that  the  land  is  as  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
desolate  wildemess" 

Mr  Morier,  in  his  Second  Journey  into 
Persia,  supphes  us  with  some  ver}'  important 
and  illustrative  information **  Whilst  seat- 
ed in  our  tents  about  noon,  we  heard  a  very 
unusual  noise,  that  sounded  like  the  rushing 
of  a  great  wind  at  a  distance.  On  lookii^ 
up  we  perceived  an  immense  cloud,  here  and 
there  semi-transparent,  in  other  parts  quite 
black,  which  spread  itself  all  over  the  aky, 
and  at  intervals  shadowed  the  sun.  This 
we  soon  found  to  be  locusts,  whole  swarms 
of  them  falling  about  us,  but  the  passage 
was  momentary,  for  a  fresh  wind  from  the 
south-west,  which  liad  brought  them  to  us, 
so  completely  drove  them  forwards,  that  not 
a  vestige  of  them  was  to  be  seen  two  hours 
afterwards.  The  locusts  which  we  saw  in 
Bushire  were  like  those  which  Shaw  saw  in 
Barbary  in  1724-5,  with  legs  and  body  of  a 
bright  colour,  and  the  wings  spotted  brown. 
These  were  larger,  and  of  a  red  colour,  and 
I  should  suppose  are  the  real  predatory 
locust,  one  of  the  £g}'ptian  plagues ;  they 
are  also  the  great  grasshopper  mentioned  by 
the  Prophet  Nahum,  no  doubt  in  contradis- 
tinction  to  the  lesser.  As  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared the  gardeners  and  husbandmen  made 
loud  shouts  to  prevent  their  settling  on  their 
grounds.  They  seemed  to  be  impelled  by 
one  common  instinct,  and  moved  in  one 
body,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
organized  by  a  leader.  As  all  was  dry  in 
the  Plain  of  Shiraz,  the  same  instinct  seemed 
to  propel  them  forwards  to  countries  of 
more  vegetation,  and  with  a  small  slant  of 
the  wind  to  the  westward  they  would  get 
into  the  mountains  of  Louristan,  where  the 
corn  was  not  ripe,  and  where,  as  the  Pro- 
phet Joel  tsnys.  after  comparing  them  to  a 
great  army;  they  had  the  Garden  of  Eden  be* 
fore  them.  Their  strength  most  be  very 
great*  if  we  consider  what  immense  journeys 
they  have  been  known  to  make.     PUoy  Mys 
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they  came  from  Africa  to  Italy,   and  they 
have  been  known  in  Scotland. 

"I  have  had,"  continues  Mr  Morier,  **  op- 
portunities from  time  to  time  to  make  obser- 
vations on  the  locust,  particularly  at  Smyrna, 
where,  in  1800,  they  committed  great  depre- 
dations. About  the  middle  of  April  the 
hedges  and  ridges  of  the  fields  began  to 
swarm  with  young  locusts,  which  then  wore 
a  black  appearance,  had  no  wings,  and  were 
quite  harmless.  About  the  middle  of  May 
they  had  increased  triple  the  size,  were  of  a 
grey  cindery  colour,  and  had  incipient  wings 
about  half  an  inch  long.  They  still  con- 
tinued to  be  harmless,  but  at  the  end  of 
June  they  had  grown  to  tlieir  full  size,  which 
was  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length ;  the 
head,  legs,  and  extremities,  red ;  the  body  a 
pale  colour,  tending  to  red.  They  appear  to 
be  created  for  a  scourge,  since  to  strength 
incredible  for  so  small  a  creature  they  add 
saw-like  teeth,  admirably  calculated  to  eat 
up  all  the  herhi  in  the  land,  and  devour  the 
fruit  of  the  ground.  They  remained  on  the 
face  of  the  country  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  sometimes  taking  their 
fligiit  in  vast  clouds,  and,  impelled  by  a  strong 
wind,  were  lost  in  the  sea,  or  were  driven 
into  other  countries.  It  was  during  their 
stay  that  they  showed  themselves  to  be  the 
real  plague  described  in  Exodus.  They 
seemed  to  march  in  regular  battalions,  crawl- 
ing over  every  thing  that  lay  in  their  pass- 
age in  one  straight  front.  They  entered 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  houses,  were 
found  in  every  corner,  stuck  to  our  clothes, 
and  infected  our  food.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  the  barn-door  fowls  ate 
them  before  they  were  quite  full  grown,  and 
that  when  such  was  the  case  the  yolk  of 
the  eggs  was  of  a  dark  reddish  colour,  par- 
taking of  that  of  the  locust.  The  locusts 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  autumn,  which  they 
do  frequently  before  they  take  their  flight. 
Sometimes  they  deposit  them  in  countries 
where  they  alight  after  their  flight,  gestation 
and  generation  going  on  during  their  excur- 
sion, for  even  on  the  wing  the  male  and 
female  locust  are  frequently  found  together. 

•*The  husbandmen  and  vine-dressers  knew 
whether  eggs  had  been  deposited  by  them, 
and  were  most  active  in  discovering  them. 
Sometimes  it  would  happen  that  none  had 
been  deposited  at  one  village  whilst  they 
were  found  at  the  next,  and  they  calculated 
their  harvest*  and  vintages  accordingly.  The 
operation  of  the  female  locust  in  laying  her 


eggs  is  highly  interesting.  She  chooses  a 
piece  of  light  earth,  well  protected  by  a  bush 
or  hedge,  where  she  makes  a  hole  for  herself 
so  deep  that  her  head  just  appears  above 
it.  She  here  deposits  an  obhing  substance^ 
exactly  the  shape  of  her  own  body,  contain- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  eggs,  arranged 
in  neat  order  in  rows  against  each  other, 
which  remain  buried  in  the  ground  most 
carefully,  and  artificially  protected  from  the 
cold  of  winter.  When  that  is  over,  several 
male  locusts  surround  and  kill  her.  The 
eggs  are  brought  into  life  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  If  the  heats  commence  early  the  lo- 
custs early  gain  strength,  and  it  is  then  that 
their  depredations  are  most  feared,  because 
they  commence  them  before  the  corn  has 
had  time  to  ripen,  and  they  attack  the  stem 
when  it  is  still  tender." 

Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted  from 
several  authors,  containing  their  observa- 
tions on  this  extraordinary  insect,  but  a» 
they  all  resemble  each  other  in  their  reports 
it  is  unnecessary.  We  read  that  the  food 
of  St  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness 
was  "  locusts  and  wild  honey,"  and  some 
have  contended  that  the  former  must  have 
been  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree— a  fancy 
for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  autho- 
rity. However  loathsome  the  locust  may 
appear  to  us  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is 
estimated  in  a  different  manner  by  some 
of  the  Oriental  nations.  Dampier  informs 
us  that  he  once  tasted  this  food,  and  liked 
it  very  well  ;  and  Dr  Shaw,  after  no- 
ticing that  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  eat 
tliem,  says,  that  when  they  are  sprinkled 
with  salt  they  are  not  unlike  in  taste  to  our 
fresh- water  cray  fish.  .  The  inhabitants  ol 
Madagascar  prefer  locusts  to  the  finest  fish, 
and  we  read  of  other  nations  who  eat  them 
fresh,  broiled,  or  pickled,  and  who  esteem 
them  in  any  of  the  above  wajs  good  and 
wholesome  food.  Locusts  are  also  noticed 
by  the  ancient  historians  as  the  food  of 
certain  nations,  and  we  are  informed  that 
the  Parthians  accounted  them  delicate  meat. 
A  few  extracts  from  some  modern  observers 
will  best  elucidate  this  matter. 

"  I  am  surprised,"  says  Mr  Forbes,  in  his 
Oriental  Memoirs,  "  that  commentators  on 
the  Scriptures  have  perplexed  themselves 
about  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
Wilderness,  which,  we  are  informed,  consisted 
of  locusts  and  wild  honey,  and  for  which  the 
cassia  JUtulot  or  locust  tree,  and  many  other 
substitutes,  have  been  mentioned.    But  it  is 
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weU  known  that  locusts  are  an  ardde  of 
food  in  Persia  and  Arabia  at  the  present  day. 
They  are  fired  until  their  wings  and  legs  fall 
off*  and  in  that  state  are  sold  in  the  markets, 
and  eaten  with  rice  and  dates,  sometimes 
flavoured  with  salt  and  spices.  Wild  honey 
is  found  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  Judea 
as  abundantly  as  in  the  caves  of  Hindos- 
tan." 

Mr  Salt  informs  us  that  several  Arab  tribes* 
after  broiling  locusts,  separate  the  heads  from 
the  bodies,  and  eat  the  latter  in  the  same 
manner  as  Europeans  eat  shrimps.  Mr 
Morier,  speaking  of  a  swarm  of  them  in  the 
Plain  of  Bushire,  says  that  it  was  "  covered 
by  a  great  number  of  its  poorer  inhabitants, 
who  came  out  to  gather  locusts,  which  they 
eat.  They  also  dry  and  salt  them,  and  after- 
wards sell  them  in  the  bazaars  as  the  food  of 
the  lowest  peasantry.  When  boiled  the  yel- 
low ones  turn  red,  and  eat  like  stale  or  de- 
cayed shrimps.  The  locusts  and  wild  honey, 
which  St  John  ate  in  the  Wilderness,  are 
perhaps  particularly  mentioned  to  show  that 
he  fared  as  the  poorest  of  men,  and  not  as  a 
wild  man,  as  some  might  interpret." 

The  following  observations  of  Burckhardt 
form  a  suitable  conclusion  to  this  sketch  of 
the  locust.-.-"  In  Arabia  the  locusts  are 
known  to  come  invariably  from  the  east,  and 
the  Arabs  accordingly  say  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
province  of  Nedjed  is  particularly  exposed  to 
their  ravages;  they  overwhelm  it  sometimes 
to  such  a  degree  that,  having  destroyed  the 
harvest,  they  penetrate  by  thousands  into  the 
private  dwellings,  and  devour  whatever  they 
can  find,  even  the  leather  of  the  water  ves- 
sels. It  has  been  observed  that  those  lo- 
custs whidi  come  from  the  east  are  not  con- 
sidered so  formidable,  because  they  only  fix 
upon  trees  and  do  not  destroy  the  seed ;  but 
tliey  soon  give  birth  to  a  new  brood,  and  it 
is  the  young  locusts,  before  they  are  suffi- 
ciently grown  to  fly  away,  which  consume 


the  crops.  Accordiiig  to  geber^  report,  the 
locusts  breed  as  often  as  three  times  ia  the 
year. 

"  The  Bedouins  who  occupy  the  Penia. 
aula  of  Sinai  are  frequently  driven  to  despair 
by  the  multitudes  of  locusts,  which  oonstitate 
a  land  plague  and  a  most  serious  grievance. 
These  animals  arrive  by  way  of  Akabe  (tliere- 
fore  from  the  east)  towards  the  end  of  May, 
when  the  Pleiades  are  setting,  accordiDg  to 
observations  made  by  the  Arabs,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  locusts  entertain  a  considerable 
dread  of  that  constellation.  They  renain 
there  generally  during  a  space  of  Ibrty  or 
fifty  days,  and  then  disappear  for  the  tettt  of 
the  year.  Some  few  are  seen  in  the  coone 
of  every  year,  but  great  flights  every  fourth 
or  fifth  year ;  such  is  the  general  coarse  of 
their  unwelcome  visits.  Since  the  year  ISl  I , 
however,  they  have  invaded  the  Peensola 
every  successive  season  for  five  years  in  oeo- 
siderable  numbers. 

'*  All  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia^  and  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  in  Nedjed  and  Hedjaz, 
are  accustomed  to  eat  locusts.  I  have  seen 
at  Medina  and  Tayf  locust-shopi^  where 
these  animals  were  sold  by  measure.  In 
Egypt  they  are  only  eaten  by  the  poorest 
beggars.  The  Arabs,  in  preparing  locosts 
as  an  article  of  food,  throw  then  alive  into 
boiling  water,  with  which  a  good  deal  of  adt 
has  been  mixed ;  after  a  few  minutes  they 
are  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  sun;  the 
head,  feet,  and  wings,  are  then  torn  off;  the 
bodies  are  cleansed  from  the  salt,  and  per- 
fectly dried;  after  which  process  whole  sacks 
are  filled  with  them  by  the  Bedoains.  They 
are  sometimes  eaten  broiled  in  butter,  and 
they  often  contribute  materials  for  a  break- 
fiist,  when  spread  over  unleavened  bread 
mixed  with  butter.  It  may  here  seem  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  amoi^  all  the  Bcdooins 
with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted  in  Am- 
bia,  those  of  Sinai  alone  do  not  use  locnUi 
as  an  article  of  food.** 


M 


MALLOWS,  malluacht  are  supposed  by 
some  to  indicate  a  species  of  marsh  camphire 
or  tdU-wori^  so  called  not  from  its  taste,  but 
from  its  appearance.  In  the  driest  soils  the 
plant  is  covered  with  crystals,  which  may  be 
compared  to  grains  of  salt,  and  {^resents  a 


delightful  contrast  to  the  waste  aroond  and 
the  arid  soil  wliich  sustains  it»  but  to  which 
it  owes  little  besides  support,  as  it  imbibes 
iu  juices  from  the  atmosphere.  Biddnlph 
says  that  he  saw  **  many  poor  people  ftther- 
ing  mallows  and  thite-leaved  gra«,  and 
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asked  them  vihat  they  did  with  it;  to  which 
they  answered,  that  it  was  their  food,  and 
that  they  boiled  and  ate  it.  Then  we  took 
pity  upon  them,  and  gave  them  bread,  which 
they  receiyed  very  joyfully,  and  blessed  God 
that  there  was  bread  in  the  world." 

MANDRAKE,  the  fruit  of  plants  called 
dudaim  in  Hebrew,  which  has  occasioned 
considerable  discussion,  and  about  which 
nothing  is  known  with  certainty.       Some 
argue  that  Jlawers,  or  Jine  flowers^  are  indi- 
cated, while  others  are  in  favour  of  lilies, 
violets,  or  jessamines.     Others,  again,  con- 
tend that  figs,  mushrooms,  citrons,  the  fruit 
of  the  plantain,  or  a  small  and  delicious  kind 
of  melon,  may  be  intended.  It  appears  from 
the  Song  of  Songs  that  it  yielded  a  remark- 
able smell  at  the  same  time  when  the  vines 
and  pom^anates  flowered,  which  iu  Jndea 
is  abont  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May.     From  what  is  stated  by  Moses  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  (xxx.  14,  15,  16),  the  fruit 
was  ripe  in  wheat-harvest.       Hasselquist, 
who  travelled  in  the  Holy  Land  purposely 
to    make  discoveries  in   Natural   Historv, 
when  speaking  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  says, 
'*  What  I  found  most  remarkable  at  this 
village  was  the  great  number  uf  mandrakes 
which  grew  in  a  vale  below  it.     I  had  not 
the  pleasure  to  see  this  plant  in  blossom, 
the  fruit  now  (May)  hanging  ripe  on  the 
stem,  which  lay  withered  on  tiie  ground. 
From   the  season  in  which  the  mandrake 
blossoms  and  ripens  fruit,  one  might  form 
a  conjecture  that  it  was  Rachel's  dudaim. 
These  were  brought  her  in  the  wheat-har- 
vest, which  in  Galilee  is  in  the  month  of 
May,  about  this  time,  and  the  mandrake  was 
now  in  fruit.'*     This  traveller  also  informs 
us  that  the  Arabs  of  Nazareth  call  tiie  man- 
drake by  a  name  which  signifies  the  deviC* 
victuals.     The  Samaritan  chief  priest  told 
Maundrell  that  mandrakes  were  plants  of  a 
large  leaf,  bearing  a  certain  sort  of  fruit,  in 
shape  resembling  an  apple,  growing  ripe  in 
harvest,  but  of  an  ill  savour,  and  not  whole- 
some.    He  added,  that  the  virtue  of  them 
was  to  help  conception,  and  that  the  women 
of  the  present  day  often  so  applied  them  out 
of  an  opinion  of  its  prolific  nature.     This 
explains  Rachel's  conduct,  as  she  could  not 
want  mandrakes  either  for  food  or  fragrancy; 
and  it  appears,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
narrative,  that  both  she  and  Leah  enter- 
tained some  such  notion  as  that  which  the 
Samaritan  high  priest  imputed  to  the  women 
of  Palestine.     The  notice  of  mandrakes  in 


the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  Jewish  queen  in- 
timates something  of  the  same  kind,  and 
shows  that  the  same  opinion  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 

MANNA,  a  small  grain,  white  like  hoar 
frost,  round,  and  the  size  of  a  coriander 
seed,  which   God  gave  the   Israelites   for' 
food  in  the  Deserts  of  Arabia  Petrsea.    It 
fell  every  Friday,  and  was  baked  in  pans, 
made  into  paste,  and  then  into  cakes.  Manna 
can  hardly  be  included  in  the  Natural  His* 
tory  of  the  Scriptures.      The  Jews,  with 
the  majority  of  critics,  are  of  opinion  that 
it  was  a  totally  different  substance  from 
the  vegetable  called  manna  by  the  Arabs, 
which  falls    in   Arabia,    Mount    Libanus, 
and  elsewhere,   which  is  a  kind  of  con- 
densed honey,  found  during  summer  in  the 
leaves  of  trees,   on  herbs,  on  rocks^  and 
even  in  the  sand  of  Arabia  Petrsea.     They 
contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  a 
substance  specially  provided  by  God  for  hb 
people,  and  to  this  we  are  inclined  to  agree, 
for  if  it  had  been  the  common  vegetable 
manna,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  other 
miracle  than  the  multiplying  it  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  numerous  multitude ;  nor  was 
it  likely  that  a  part  of  it  would  have  been 
preserved  with  such  scrupulous  care  in  the 
ark,  as  it  was  procurable  at  any  time.     The 
best  and  most  complete  account  of  the  vege- 
table manna  is  given  by  Burckhardt,  and  it 
closely  resembles  the  manna  described  by 
Moses.     In  the  description  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Sheik,  north  of  Mount  Seibal,  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  he  says,  *'  In  many  parts 
it  was  thickly  overgrown  with  the  tamarisk* 
or  tarfa;  it  is  the  only  valley  in  the  penin- 
sula where  this  tree  grows  at  present  in  any 
great  quantity,  though  some  small  bushes 
are  here  and  there  met  with  in  other  parts. 
It  is  from  the  larfa  that  manna  is  obtained, 
and  it  is  very  strange  that  the  fact  should 
have  remained  unknown  in  Europe  till  M. 
Seetzen  mentioned  it  in  a  brief  notice  of  his 
Tour  to  Sinai,  published  in  the  MincM  de 
r  Orient.     This  substance  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  ivtann,  and  accurately  resembles  the 
description  of  the  manna  given  hi  Scripture. 
In  the  month  of  June  it  drops  from  the  . 
thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  fallen  twigs* 
leaves,  and  thorns,  which  always  cover  the 
ground  beneath  the  tree  in  the  natural  state ; 
the  manna  is  collected  before  sun-rise,  when 
it  is  coagulated,  but  it  dissolves  as  soon  as 
the  sun  shines  upon  it.     The  Arabs  clean 
away  the  leaves,  dirt,  &c.  which  adhere  to 
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It,  boil  it.  strain  it  through  a  coarse  piece  of 
cioth,  and  put  it  into  leathern  skins ;  in  this 
way  they  preserve  it  till  the  following  year, 
and  use  it,  as  tliey  do  honey,  to  pour  over 
their  unleavened  bread,  or  to  dip  their  bread 
into.    I  could  not  learn  that  they  ever  made 
it  into  cakes  or  loaves.    The  manna  is  found 
only  in  years  when  copious  rains  have  fallen ; 
sometimes  it  is  not  produced  at  all.     I  saw 
none  of  it  among  the  Arabs,  hut  I  obtained 
a  piece  of  last  year's  produce  at  the  convent, 
where,  having  been  kept  in  die  cool  shade 
and  moderate  temperature  of  that  place,  it 
had  become  quite  solid,  and  formed  a  small 
cake.   It  became  soil,  when  kept  some  time 
in  the  hand,  if  placed  in  the  sun  for  five 
minutes,  but  when  restored  to  a  cool  place 
it  became  solid  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
In  the  season  at  which  the  Arabs  gather  ir, 
it  never  acquires  that  degree  of  hardness 
which  will  allow  of  its  being  pounded,  as 
the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  done.  Numb, 
zi.  8.     Its  colour  is  dirty  yellow,  and  the 
piece  which  I  saw  was  still  mixed  with  bits 
of  tamarisk  leaves ;  its  taste  is  agreeable, 
somewhat  aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as  honey. 
If  eaten  in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  is 
said  to  be  slightly  purgative.     The  quantity 
of  manna  collected  at  present,  even  in  sea- 
sons when  the  most  copious  rains  fall,  is 
very  trifling,  perhaps  not  amounting  to  more 
than   five  or   six   hundred  pounds.     It  is 
entirely  consumed  among  the  Bedouins,  who 
consider  it  the  greatest  dainty  which  their 
country  affords.     The  harvest  is  usually  in 
June,  and  lasts  six  weeks ;  but  sometimes  it 
beiiins  in  July." 

MELON,  abatticht  a  fruit  which  grows 
abundantly  in  Lgypt  and  the  Levant,  re- 
sembling very  much  in  size  and  appearance 
the  common  pumpkin.  The  Israelites  re- 
membered its  delicious  juices  when  in  the 
arid  wilderness  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  longed 
fur  its  refreshing  and  exhilerating  flavour. 
•*  The  water-melon,"  says  Hasselquist,  **  is 
cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
rich  clayey  earth  which  subsides  during  the 
inundation.  This  serves  the  Egyptians  for 
meat,  drink,  and  physic.  It  is  eaten  in 
abundance  during  the  season,  even  by  the 
richer  sort  of  people,  but  the  common  peo- 
pie  scarcely  eat  any  thing  else,  and  account 
thb  the  best  time  of  the  year,  as  they  are 
obliged  to  put  up  with  worse  fare  at  other 
seasons.  The  fruit  likewise  serves  them  for 
drink,  the  juice  so  refreshing  these  poor 
oealures*  tluu  they  have  much  less  occasion 


for  water  than  if  they  were  to  live  oo  more 

substantial  food  in  this  burning  climate.** 

MINT,  a  well  known  garden  or  pot-herb, 
of  which  the  Pharisees,  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  a  most  scrupulous  and  literal  ob- 
servance of  the  Law,  gave  tithes.  Our 
Saviour  does  not  censure  this  exactness,  but 
reproves  them  for  neglecting  the  essential 
commandments  of  the  Law,  v/hile  they 
were  precise  in  lesser  matters. 

MOLE,  tinskemeth,  is  improperly  so  ren- 
dered  in  our  version,  as  cheled  is  the  Hebrew 
word  for  this  well  known  quadruped.     The 
word  tittJt/ienieth  comes  from  a  root  signifying 
to  hreailie^  and  it  is  thought  to  be  applicable 
to  the  cameleon,  whose  lungs  are  of  such 
extraordinary  dimensions,  that  when  inflated 
the  body  appears  transparent.    This  enables 
the  animal,  by  exposing  a  greater  or  less  por- 
tion of  the  blood  to  the  influfnce  of  the  air, 
to  alter  the  tincture  of  the  circulating  fluid 
at  pleasure,  and  lo  exhibit  a  colour  more  or 
less  vivid  to  the  skin.     The  common  mole, 
which  our  tran^lato^3  huve  improperly  ren* 
dered  the  word,  is  an  animal  too  well  known 
to   require  any  description.     It  makes  its 
nest  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  act  of  forming 
its  ttacks  or  runs  it  throws  up  lar^e  heaps  of 
mould,  which  are  extremely  troublesome  and 
injurious  in  meadows,  grass  lands,  and  culti- 
vated grounds,  and  its  destruction  is  conse- 
quently an  object  of  impoitance  to  farmers 
and  gardeners.     The  skin  of  the  mole  is 
usually  black,  sometimes  spotted  with  white, 
and  sometimes,  though   rarely,  white.     Its 
other    peculiarities    are   iamiliar    to   every 
reader. 

MOTH,  an  insect  which  flutters  and  flies 
about  at  night,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds.  The  clot/t^moih  is  indicated  in  the 
Scriptures,  because  it  is  peculiarly  attached 
to  woollen  cloth,  which  it  consumes. 

MOUSE,  akbar,  a  little  animal  declared 
unclean  by  the  Levitical  Law.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  jerboa  is  the  monse 
of  the  Scriptures — an  animal  about  the  size 
of  a  large  rat,  having  its  fore-feet  or  legs  very 
shorty  and  its  hind  ones  disproportionately 
long.  In  colour  it  is  pale  tawny  yellow,  and 
its  long  tail  is  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  black 
hair.  The  shortness  of  the  fore-feet  is  com- 
pensated by  the  strength  of  the  tail,  which 
enables  it  to  balance  itself  on  its  hind  legs 
in  an  upright  position.  The  jerboa  abounds 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa* 
burrowing  among  the  sand  and  in  ruins. 
This  animal  feeds  entirely  on  vegetable  pro* 
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duce,  and  its  multiplication  is  highly  injuri- 
ous to  cultivation.  It  made  great  havoc  in 
the  fields  of  the  Philistines  after  they  had 
taken  the  ark,  which  induced  them  to  send 
back  the  sacred  chest,  with  mice  and  emerods 
of  gold,  as  an  atonement  for  the  irreverence 
committed,  and  to  avert  the  vengeance  which 
threatened  to  pursue  them,  1  Sam.  v.  6-18. 
Burckhardt,  speaking  of  the  food  of  the 
^neze  Bedouins,  says,  "  I  heard  that  they 
regard  tlie  jerboa,  or  rat  of  the  Desert,  as  a 
great  dainty  for  its  fine  flavour.  The  interior 
of  the  Desert  abounds  with  jerboas." 

MULBERRY-TREES,  becaim^  so  ren- 
dered in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  are 
trees  about  which  such  a  variety  of  opinions 
has  been  held  that  no  certainty  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  Jewish  writers  generally  un- 
derstand the  mulberry-tree  to  be  intended, 
which  is  common  in  Syria  and  Lebanon, 
though  much  less  so  than  formerly. 

MULE,  the  offspring  of  two  animals  of 
different  species,  particularly  of  the  horse  and 
the  ass.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews 
bred  mules,  because  the  Law  prohibited  them 
to  couple  creatures  of  different  species,  but 
they  were  not  forbidden  to  use  them,  and  in 
David's  time  they  were  common.  They  were 
used  for  riding  by  persons  of  distinction  both 
in  peace  and  war,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  in  the  reign  of  David  there  was  a  strong 
taste  for  these  animals.  His  sons  were  ac- 
customed to  ride  on  them,  and  even  Absalom, 
though  he  had  chariots  and  horses,  and 
maintftined  an  appearance  of  regal  splendour, 
rode  upon  a  mule  in  battle.  David  himself 
had  a  state  mule  which  all  the  people  knew, 
and  when  he  ordered  Solomon  to  be  anointed 
king  during  his  lifetime,  he  commanded  his 


officers  to  cause  *'  Solomon,  my  son,  to 
ride  upon  mine  own  mule,"  preferring  it  to 
chariots  and  horses  in  the  regal  procession. 
They  are  still  much  used  in  the  East  for  rid- 
ing and  for  the  conveyance  of  baggage  and 
merchandize,  and  they  are  generally  finer 
animals  than  those  of  Europe.  Armenia 
seems  to  have  been  anciently  celebrated  for 
its  breeds  of  mules,  which  were  carried  to 
the  great  market  of  Tyre,  Ezek.  xxvii.  14. 

MUSTARD-SEED,   mentioned  by  our 
Saviour,  has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture. 
His  words  are — *'  A  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field, 
which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but 
when  it  is  grown  it  is  the  greatest  among 
herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree  so  great  that  the 
birds   of  the  air    come  and  lodge  in   the 
branches  tliereof."     To  account  for  the  dis- 
crepancy which  exists  between  this  represen- 
tation and  the  common  mustard  plant,  it  is 
supposeii  that  in  the  favoured  and  luxuriant 
climes  of  the  East  it  exceeds  in  its  dimen- 
sions and  strength  that  which  is  found  in  cold 
countries.  The  Talmud  mentions  a  mustard- 
tree  which  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  of 
branches  sufficiently  large  to  cover  a  tent,  but 
this  authority  is  extremely  apocryphal. 

MYRRH,  loit  a  gum  yielded  by  a  tree 
common  in  Arabia,  where  it  forms  stunted 
groves.  The  leaves  are  in  threes,  oval, 
blunt,  and  slightly  toothed  near  tlie  point. 
The  wood  is  hard,  and  the  trunk  thorny. 
Myrrh  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Scrip, 
tures,  especially  in  the  S  jng  of  Songs,  where 
it  is  celebrated  for  its  agreeable  perfume.  In 
ancient  times  it  constituted  a  present  to  dis- 
tinguished  persons,  or  those  who  were  to  be 
held  in  peculiar  honour. 


N 


NIGHT-HAWK.     See  Hawk. 

NITRE,  nethirf  a  kind  of  salt  or  salt-petre 
common  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Eg}'pt. 
Nitre  was  anciently  applied  to  various  uses 
by  the  Orientab,  one  of  the  most  important 


of  which  was  substituting  it  for  soap  in  wash- 
ing, as  the  ancients  had  no  soap  like  ours. 
It  was  also  employed  in  purifying  the  person 
in  baths,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 


o 


OAK,  a  well  known  magnificent  tree,     and  which  enjoys  that  metaphorical  royalty 
poetically  designated  the  monarch  of  the  woodi,    in  the  same  way  as  the  lionamong  quadrupeds^ 
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and  the  eagle  among  the  feathered  crea- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  for  its  singularly 
picturesque  appearance  and  its  longevity,  as 
it  is  through  age  that  it  acquires  its  greatest 
beauty,  which  often  increases  even  in  decay, 
if  any  proportion  exists  between  the  stem 
and  the  branches ;  and  when  its  branches  rot 
awayi  the  forlorn  trunk  denotes  the  last  stage 
of  life  and  decrepitude. 

The  oak  is  as  useful  as  it  is  beautiful,  and 
the  greatest  advantages  are  derived  from  it, 
as  it  is  almost  every  where  found.  It  is  nice, 
indeed,  in  the  choice  of  soil,  and  if  planted 
in  uncongenial  ground  it  may  multiply  its 
progeny,  but  it  will  never  rise  to  majestic 
dignity  in  the  forest ;  yet,  when  its  roots 
enter  the  depths  of  the  soil,  it  literally  throws 
its  green  arms  to  the  winds,  and  advances 
gradually  illl  it  becomes  a  glorious  tree,  af- 
fording slielter  to  myriads  of  the  winged  in- 
habitants of  the  forest.  The  most  valued 
qualities  of  the  oak  are  hardness  and  tough- 
ness. The  power  and  strength  with  which 
it  takes  hold  of  the  ground  induced  Virgil 
to  describe  it  as  driving  its  tap*root  into  the 
infernal  regions;  it  so  steadily  resists  the 
blast  that  it  has  seldom,  like  other  trees,  a 
twisted  form  from  the  winds ;  the  stoutness 
of  its  limbs  is  unequalled  by  any  tree  except 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Another  character- 
istic of  the  oak  is  the  twisting  of  its  branches 
in  various  contortions,  which,  as  Gilpin  finely 
expresses  it,  sport  and  play,  like  the  course 
of  a  river,  in  every  possible  direction,  some- 
times in  long  reaches,  and  sometimes  in 
shorter  elbows.  Its  expansive  spread  is  also 
the  subject  of  poetical  encomium.  Its  foliage 
is  light  and  thin,  except  in  very  luxuriant 
soils,  but  *'  where  it  is  fond  of  its  situation, 
and  has  room  to  spread,  it  extends  itself  be- 
yond any  other  tree,  and,  like  a  monarch, 
takes  possession  of  the  soil." 

This  magnificent  tree  attracted  the  atten- 
tion  of  men  in  the  earliest  times.  We  read 
of  several  important  events  in  the  Scriptures 
which  were  transacted  under  oaks.  The 
tree  subsequently  became  an  object  of  super- 
stitious veneration,  which  certainly  origin- 
ated in  the  East.  Oaks  and  groves  of  oaks 
were  esteemed  proper  places  for  religious 
services,  altars  were  erected  beneath  them, 
idolatry  was  practised  under  them,  and  idols 
were  made  of  their  wood.  Isaiah  alludes 
to  these  sacred  groves,  and  Eaekiel  and 
Hosea  distinctly  intimate  the  idolatrous  rites 
practised  under  their  branches.  -  It  appears 
that  the  district  of  .Bashan  was  anciently  as 


famous  for  its  oaks  as  Lebanon  was  for  its 
cedars,  Isa.  ii.  13;  Zech.  xi-  2. 

OLIVE,  or  OiL-TasE,  a  tree  originally 
a  native  of  Asia,  transplanted  into  Egypt, 
Barbary,  and  the  south  of  Europe.  Its 
wood  is  so  hard-grained  and  heavy  that  it 
is  not  easily  assailed  by  insects ;  the  bark  is 
smooth  and  ash-coloured ;  the  leaves  oblong 
like  those  of  the  willow,  of  a  green  colour, 
dark  on  the  upper  side,  and  wlnte  on  the 
under  side.  In  the  month  of  June  it  puts 
out  white  flowers,  which  grow  in  bundles ; 
each  flower  is  of  one  piece,  widening  up- 
wards, and  dividing  into  four  parts;  the  fruit 
is  oblong  and  plump ;  when  ripe  it  is  black 
like  a  damson  to  the  eye,  containing  within 
it  a  hard  nut  full  of  an  oblong  seed. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  olive, 
which  differ  in  their  fatness  and  savour. 
Among  the  Athenians  it  was  consecrated  to 
Minerva,  who  regarded  its  cultivation  and 
protection  as  a  religious  duty.  Its  oil  is  so 
pre-eminent  among  vegetable  oils,  that  it  not 
only  has  always  had  an  extensive  use  in 
culinary  purposes,  but  has  been  used  in  the 
most  celebrated  perfumes.  As  the  olive 
contains  in  general  a  bitter  principle,  it  re- 
quires to  be  put  into  brine  or  hot  water  to 
dissipate  it,  though  there  b  a  variety  so 
sweet  that  it  may  be  eaten  without  any  such 
preparation.  Such,  probably,  were  the  olives 
of  Judea  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  which 
would  form  to  the  chosen  people  a  pleasant 
accompaniment  to  the  articles  of  thdr  daily 
food. 

Olive  groves  abound  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
crown  in  the  Olympic  Games,  sacred  to  Ju- 
piter, was  of  wild  olives ;  and  the  tree  itsdf, 
from  the  effect  of  its  oil  in  relaxing,  prevents 
ing,  or  mitigating  pain,  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  earliest  times  an  emblem  of  the  d%» 
nity  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  olive  leaf  or 
branch  wa^i  chosen  as  a  sign  to  Noah  of  the 
cessation  %X  the  Deluge,  and  olive  branches 
were  ordered  to  be  part  of  the  materials  of 
the  booths  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemades, 
Neh.  viii.  15,  and  they  became  the  emblems 
of  peace  to  various  and  distant  nations. 

In  the  Mosaic  Law  an  expressive  protfinon 
was  made  for  the  poor  fW)m  the  produce 
of  olives,  as  in  the  case  of  gleaning  in  the 
fields.  **  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive 
tree  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  bows  agahi ; 
it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow."  The  owners  were  to 
gather  the  miun  crop,  and  the  poor  were 
allowed  all  the  olive  berries  left,  whidi  by  the 
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Law  of    Moses   they  were  permitted  to 
take. 

ONION»  heixal,  a  well  known  garden  root 
which  appears*  from  the  recollections  of  the 
Israelites  when  in  the  Wilderness,  and  from 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus^  to  have  been 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  £gypt  in  an- 
cient times.  The  native  country  of  the 
onion  is  doubtful.  In  warm  climates  it  often 
constitutes  a  staple  article  of  diet,  and  as  the 
heat  of  the  sun  has  the  same  effect  in  mel- 
lowing it  as  it  has  on  the  cucumber  m  those 
countries,  its  savour  is  more  agreeable,  and 
it  is  less  likely  to  have  an  injurious  influence 
on  the  stomach  than  those  growu  among  us. 
The  Asiatics*  especially  those  of  Western 
Asia,  and  the  Arabs,  are  passionately  fond 
of  onions,  as  were  also  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. Herodotus  informs  us  that  there  was 
an  inscription  on  the  great  Pyramid  in  which 
the  quantity  of  onions,  among  the  articles  of 
diet,  was  specified,  which  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  its  erection  consumed. 

ONYCHA,  thecheUthf  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  holy  incense,  supposed  to  be  a 
drug,  called  gum-ladanumt  produced  from  a 
shrub  which  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Arabia. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  secretion  from  the  leaves, 
which  is  swept  off  by  the  beards  of  the 
browzing  goats,  where  it  is  collected. 

ON  YX,  a  precious  stone,  the  eleventh  in 
the  high  priest's  breast-plate.  It  is  of  the 
flinty  class,  and  of  the  same  texture,  taking 
an  excellent  polish ;  it  has  a  whitish  ground^ 
and  is  variegated  with  bands  of  white  and 
brown  running  parallel  to  each  other.  It 
resembles  the  peculiar  lunated  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  human  nail,  and  hence  its  name 
from  the  Greek  word  ontfx^  signifying  a  nail, 

OSPRAY,  oanyyah,  or  JSs/i^wk,  thought 
also  by  some  to  be  the  black  eagle,  a  bird 
declared  unclean  in  the  Levitical  Law.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  body  of  the  fish-hawk  are 
f)f  a  glossy  brown,  its  under  parts  white,  and 
its  tail  barred  with  brown  of  various  shades. 
It  is  a  native  of  both  Continents. 

OSS  IFRAGE|p0re#,  an  unclean  bird  in  the 
Levitical  Law,  but  interpreters  are  not  agreed 
as  to  its  identity,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  in  the  whole  list  given  by  Moses. 
Some  contend  for  the  black  eaglet  some  for 
the  falcon,  and  some  for  the  vulture.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  great  sea-eagle  is 
indicated,  which  is  spread  over  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Ic  b  about  the  size 
of  the  golden  eagle^  and  when  •!  maturity 


is  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  intermixed  with 
grey,  with  a  white  tail.  It  inhabits  cliffs 
and  promontories  along  the  sea  shore. 

OSTRICH,  renonim,  and  bath»kayyanak^ 
or  the  daughter  of  screeching,  is  usually  ren- 
dered owl  in  our  version,  and  is  placed  by 
Moses  among  the  unclean  birds.  Its  sou- 
briquet originated  from  the  doleful  nobes 
made  by  the  female  ostrich  in  her  native 
deserts.  As  it  has  a  very  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  camel  in  part  of  its  outline, 
the  ostrich  is  designated  the  cameUbird  in  thp 
East.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  of 
birds,  and  the  connecting  link  between 
quadrupeds  and  fowls.  Its  history  in  its  na- 
tive condition  is  comparatively  little  known, 
or  at  least  not  so  fully  known  as  might  be 
desired. 

In  the  Book  of  Job  the  ostrich  is  thus 
introduced  —  **  Gavest  thou  wings  or  fea- 
thers unto  the  ostrich,  which  leaveth  her 
eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warmeth  them  in  the 
dust,  and  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush 
them,  or  that  the  wild  beast  may  break 
them?  She  is  hardened  against  her  young 
ones,  as  though  they  were  not  hers;  her 
labour  is  in  vain  without  fear,  because  God 
hath  deprived  her  of  wbdom,  neither  hath 
he  imparted  to  her  understanding.  What 
time  she  liftetli  up  herself  on  high,  she 
scorneth  the  horse  and  his  rider."  Th» 
refers  to  the  habiu  of  the  ostrich — many 
females,  like  the  domestic  fowls,  laying 
their  eggs  in  the  same  nest^merely  a  hole 
in  the  sand,  which  by  its  heat  will  preserve 
the  vital  warmth  in  the  egg  for  two  or  three 
hours  when  the  female  has  gone  in  quest  of 
food,  and  hence  it  is  appropriately  said  of 
her,  that  "  she  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may 
crush  them."  It  b  well  attested  that  the 
ostrich,  either  from  carelessness  or  forgetful- 
ness,  b  less  careful  of  her  nest  and  young 
than  other  large  birds  in  the  East. 

The  height  of  the  ostrich  is  upwards  of^en 
feet  from  the  head  to  the  ground,  but  from 
the  back  it  is  only  four,  so  that  the  bead  and 
the  neck  are  about  three  feet  long.  One  of 
its  wings,  when  its  feathers  are  stretched 
out,  is  three  feet  in  length.  Its  plumage  ia 
generally  white  and  black,  though  some  of 
them  are  said  to  be  grey.  The  lower  half 
of  the  neck  is  covered  with  smaller  feathers 
than  those  on  the  belly  and  back,  and  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  covered 
with  hair.  At  the  end  of  each  wing  there 
is  a  kind  of  spur  resembling  the  quill  of  a 
porcupine,  and  lower  down  the  wing  b  a 
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smaller  one  of  a  similar  description.  There 
are  no  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  thighs  or 
under  the  wings. 

The  feathers  of  the  ostrich  are  not,  like 
•those  of  other  birds,  of  various  kinds.  They 
■are  all  bearded  with  detached  hairs,  without 
consistence  or  reciprocal  adherence,  and 
they  are  therefore  of  no  utility  in  flying,  or 
in  directing  the  flight,  because  they  cannot 
oppose  to  the  air  a  suitable  resistance.  But 
the  ostrich  is  also  rendered  incapable  of 
flight  by  its  enormous  size,  weighing  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  pounds,  which  would 
require  an  immense  power  of  wing  to  elevate 
nto  the  air. 

The  ostrich  inhabits  the  torrid  regions  of 
Africa  and  Arabia,  where  it  subsists  on  tufts 
of  coarse  grass,  to  which  may  be  added  those 
land  snails  which  occasionally  cover  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  herbs,  and  probably 
lizards,  insects,  and  reptiles  of  various  kinds. 
When  provoked  the  ostrich  often  makes  a 
fierce,  angry,  and  hissing  noise,  with  its 
mouth  open,  and  throat  inflated;  at  other 
times,  when  it  meets  with  a  timid  adversary, 
it  is  said  to  cackle  like  a  hen,  as  if  rejoicing 
at  the  prospect  of  an  easy  conquest;  but 
during  the  silent  hour  of  night  it  assumes  a 
different  tone,  making  a  doleful^  and  hideous 
noise,  resembling  the  roaring  of  the  bull  or 
of  the  lion.  The  ostrich  is  a  fierce  bird,  and 
points  its  hostility  with  peculiar  virulence 
against  any  stranger  crossing  its  path. 

The  ostrich  is  said  to  '*  scorn  the  horse 
and  his  rider.**  The  bird  is  hunted  to  this 
day  by  a  person  mounted  on  horseback,  but 
such  is  its  speed  that  it  can  easily  elude  pur- 
suit, and  is  only  overcome  by  its  disposition 
to  take  a  winding  route,  which  gives  t^.ie 
hunter  an  opportunity  of  crossing  its  track, 
and  thus  hitting  it  with  his  javelin  or  mus- 
ket. Burckhardt,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Be- 
douins^ gives  a  few  notices  of  this  bird. 
'**  They  inhabit  the  great  Syrian  Desert, 
especially  the  plain  extending  from  Hauran 
to  Nedjed.  Some  of  them  are  found  in 
Hauran,  and  a  few  are  taken  almost  every 
year  even  within  two  days'  journey  of  Da- 
mascus. The  male  has  black  feathers,  with 
white  ends,  except  the  tail  feathers,  which 
ere  wholly  white,  but  the  feathers  of  the 
female  are  spotted  grey.  This  bird  breeds 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  lays  from  twelve 
to  one-and-twenty  eggs.  The  nest  is  gene- 
rally made  at  the  foot  of  some  isolated  hill. 
The  eggs  are  placed  close  together  in  a 
(pirde,  half  buried  in  sand  to  protect  them 


from  rain,  and  a  narrow  trench  m  drawn 
round  whereby  the  water  runs  off.  At  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  this  circle  the  female 
places  two  or  three  ^gs,  which  she  does 
not  hatch,  but  leaves  for  the  young  ones  to 
feed  upon  immediately  after  tliey  are  hatched. 
The  parent  birds  sit  on  the  eggs  in  turn,  and 
while  one  is  so  employed  the  otlier  stands 
keeping  watch  on  the  summit  of  the  adja- 
cent hill,  which  circumstance  enables  the 
Arabs  to  kill  them.  When  they  descry  an 
ostrich  standing  in  this  manner  on  a  hiU 
they  conclude  that  some  eggs  must  be  near; 
the  nest  is  soon  found,  and  the  ostriches 
fly  away.  The  Arab  then  digs  a  hole  in  the 
ground  near  the  eggs,  puts  his  loaded  gun  ioto 
it,  having  fastened  to  the  lock  a  long  bora- 
ing  match,  the  gun  being  pointed  towards  the 
eggs  ;  he  covers  it  with  stones,  and  retires. 
Towards  evening  the  ostriches  return*  and, 
not  perceiving  any  enemy,  resume  their 
•pbices,  generally  both  at  once,  upon  the 
eggs  ;  the  gun  in  due  time  is  discharged,  and 
the  Arab  finds  next  morning  one  of  the 
ostriches,  or  frequently  both,  killed  upon  the 
spot.  Such  is  the  usual  method  of  kiltiog 
these  birds,  for  the  hunting  of  them  is  not 
practised  in  the  Northern  Arabian  Uesert. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  sun  alone 
hatches  the  eggs  of  the  ostiichb  but  tbb 
opinion  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  tlie 
statement  above  given,  which  shows  tliat 
the  ostrich  sits  during  the  rainy  season  on 
its  eggs,  and  the  young  ones  are  hatched  in 
spring  before  the  sun  has  acquired  any 
considerable  degree  of  heat. 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  called 
Djofeai  the  flesh  of  the  ostrich,  which  thry 
purchase  from  the  Sherarai  Arabs.  Tlie  e|QEs 
are  sold  for  about  one  shilling  each;  tlie 
Arabs  reckon  them  delicious  food.  *  Tlie 
town's  people  hang  up  the  shells  as  ortka^ 
ments  in  their  rooms.  Ostrich  feathers  are 
sold  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus ;  priodfMlly 
at  the  latter  city.  The  people  of  iJep: 
po  sometimes  bring  home  ostriches  which 
they  had  killed  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  days*  journey  eastward.  The  Sktrmmt 
Arabs  often  sell  the  whole  akin  with  the 
feathers  on  it.  Such  a  skin,  in  the  year  1610. 
was  sold  at  Damascus  for  about  ten  SpMM&h 
dollars;  the  skin  itself  is  thrown  amy  €» 
useless.  At  Aleppo,  in  the  spring  of  M  l« 
the  price  of  ostrich  feathers  was  (torn  ttOto 
600  piastres  the  ro^o/b— .about  ikmn,  Jk42, 
10s.  to  L.6.  The  present  feathefet 
singly  at  from  one  to  two  sliiUinp 
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**  On  my  return  to  Rosetta,"  says  Dr  Witt- 
man,  '<  I  saw  a  young  ostrich,  wbich  mea- 
sured about  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
backi  and  when  m  an  erect  posture  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  from  the  head  downwards. 
The  size  of  these  animals  when  full  grown  is 
enormous.    In  many  instances  they  measure 
in  an  upright  position  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
feet.     Their  extraordinary  speed  affords  the 
Arab  who  goes  out  in  pursuit  of  them  one 
of  his  best  opportunities  to  display  his  acti- 
vity and  address.    It  indeed  seldom  happens 
that  they  can  be  overtaken  without  the  aid 
of  greyhounds,  and  for  this  reason  the  hunt- 
ers who  are  not  provided  with  this  descrip- 
tion of  dogs  seek  a  concealment  whence  they 
assail  the  animal  when  within  the  reach  of 
the  gun.    Their  object  is  to  procure  the  beau- 
tiful featbers,  which  find  a  ready  sale,  and  to 
extract  the  fat,  which  is  employed  for  culi- 
nary purposes.     It  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
of  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  eggs,  which 
is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  animal,  but  I 
must  remark  that  in  Egypt  they  form  a  part 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  Turkish  mosques, 
and  even  of  the  Christian  churches,  from  the 
roofs  of  which  they  are  suspended.'* 

OWL,  a  bird  declared  unclean  in  the  Le- 
vitical  Law,  which  is  generally  admitted  to 
indicate  the  ostrich,  described  in  the  preced- 
ing article.   Job  exclaims  that  he  had  become 
"  a  brother  to  dragons,  and  a  companion  to 
owUr  the  Psalmist  compares  himself  to  *'an 
owl  in  the  Desert;"  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  in 
predicting  the  utter  desolation  of  Babylon, 
declares  that  **  owls  shall  dwell  and  satyrs 
shall  dance  on  the  sites  of  its  splendid  pa- 
laces, so  long  the  scenes  of  joy  and  revelry;" 
and  the  Prophet  Micah  alludes  to  the  pecn- 
Uar  moaning  of  the  owl.  In  all  these  passages 
the  ostrich  is  evidently  intended,  as  it  is  inter- 
preted in  the  marginal  readings  of  our  version. 
OWL,  Little,  cot,  a  bird  declared  un- 
clean in  the  Levitical  Law,  is  probably  the 
common   bam '  owl,    which  is    extensively 
spread  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica.   Mr  Buckingham  tells  us  that  it  abounds 
among  the  ruined  cities  and  towns  of  Pales- 
tine.   Some  interpretere  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  sea-gull  is  indicated. 

OWL,  GacAT,  yanthuph,  a  bird  declared 
unclean  in  the  Levitical  Law,  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  ibis,  a  bird  sacred  among 
the  ancients,  particularly  the  Egyptians,  who 
embalmed  it,  and  held  it  in  great  veneration. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  and  of 
a'  very  singular  appearance,  having  a  long 
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crooked  bill.     Its  head,  bill,  neck,  legs,  and 
the  tips  of  the  quill  feathers,  are  of  a  deep 
black ;  when  young,  its  neck  is  partially  co- 
vered with  down,  which  falls  off  when  the 
plumage  is  complete.  It  has  an  elegant  phime 
mantling  over  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body. 
Herodotus  thus  describes  the  Egyptian  ibis, 
or  great  owl  of  the  Scriptures  : — *'  The  spe- 
cies of  the  ibis  is  entirely  black,  its  beak  re- 
markably crooked,  and  its  legs  as  large  as  those 
of  a  crane :  this  is  the  enemy  of  the  serpents. 
The  second  species  is  the  most  common. 
The  plumage  is  white,  except  that  in  the 
head,  the  neck,  the  extremities  of  the  wings, 
and  the  tail,  it  is  of  a  deep  black  colour,  btit 
the  1^  and  the  beak  resemble  in  all  respects 
those  of  the  other  species." 

OX,  or  OxKN,  a  general  name  given  to  a 
well  known  class  of  ruminating  animals  found 
in  almost  every  country,  equally  capable  of 
enduring  the  rigour  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  frozen  as  well  as  of  the 
most  scorching  climates.  The  ox  was  do- 
mesticated in  the  earliest  times,  and  has  long 
ministered  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of 
mankind.  It  is  justly  observed  that  in  no 
animal  is  there  to  be  met  with  a  greater  va- 
riety of  kinds,  and  in  none  a  more  humble 
and  pliant  disposition. 

Oxen  are  always  mentioned  among  the 
wealth  of  the  pastoral  Patriarchs,  and  the 
species,  male  and  female,  was  extensively 
propagated  by  the  Hebrews.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  oxen  of  the  Patri- 
archs resembled  in  every  respect  our  own,  as 
animals  in  a  state  of  domestication  are  liable 
to  so  many  changes  in  appearance,  that  their 
identity  with  the  wild  or  original  species  can 
seldom  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
At  the  present  time  the  Syrian  oxen  are  of 
a  very  small  size,  but  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  animals  being  stinted  in  tlieir  food, 
and  deprived  of  the  best  pastures,  when  they 
greatly  degenerate ;  while  in  pastures  rich 
and  nourishing  they  often  grow  to  an  auiaz- 
ingsize. 

The  ox,  bull,  or  bullock,  was  reputed  clean, 
and  was  generally  used  in  the  ancient  sacri- 
fices. It  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures that  any  citing  of  references  would  only 
be  tedious,  and  it  is  an  animal  so  familiar  that 
any  description  of  it  is  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  avocations  of  oxen  among  the  Hebrews 
are  clearly  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers, 
and  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Although 
the  form  of  their  backs  does  not  seem  to 
adapt  them  for  this  service,  oxen. were  and 
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•till  aft  qsed  at  beasU  of  burden  in  the  Eaft  people  of  tbet  poorar  classfii,  audio  Fifrm 

imd  they  do  k  well  in  their  own  quiet  and  Aaia  tbey  are  more  exteoaiTely  uaed  for  that 

deliberatiTe  way*    In  Western  Asia  they  purpose.    The  employiDent  of  them  m  i^ti- 

are  often  rode  by  women,  children,  and  old  cnltui^  ia  too  well  knows  to  require  notice. 


,  PALMER.WORM,  a  kind  of  locust, 
probably  the  caterpillar,  furnished  with  sharp 
teeth.  It  generally  begins  its  ravages  before 
the  real  locust,  as  is  indicated  by  the  Pro- 
p(het  Joel  ().  4). 

PALM-TREE,  or  Datb-Trec,  iamar^  so 
ci^d  from  its  straight  and  upright  growth, 
for  which  it  is  more  remarkable  than  any 
other  tree,  often  rising  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  feeti  is  one  of  the  noblest  trees  that 
adorn  the  solitary  waste,  and  the  most  use- 
ful which  has  been  converted  to  the  purposes 
of  nutriment  and  comfort-  The  presence  of 
the  paim  in  the  Desert  is  also  an  invariable 
^iga  of  water,  and  its  appearance  excites  no 
ordinary  emotions  of  joy.  In  the  forest  the 
palm«iree  is  at  once  recognised  amid  the 
confusion  of  varied  tints  and  forms  of  the 
surrounding  v^etable  creation.  Hence  tlie 
appropriateness  of  the  analogy  employed  by 
tiie  Psalmist—.'*  The  nghteous  shall  flourish 
like  the  palm-tree." 

The  pafan  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
trees  in  the  vegetaUe  world.  Its  trunk  is 
not  solid  like  thofie  of  other  trees,  but  its 
centre  is  filled  with  piti),  round  which  is  a 
tough  bark  full  of  strong  fibres  when  young, 
and  this  hardens  as  the  tree  grows  old.  The 
leaves  are  closely  joined  to  this  bark.  They 
rise  erect  hi  the  centre,  and  after  they  ad- 
vance above  the  vagina  which  surrounds  them 
tih^y  expand  wide  on  every  side  of  the  stem* 
wliile  the  older  leaves  decay  as  the  atalkad- 
vknoes  in  height.  When  the  tree  has  grown 
to  a  size  for  bearing  fruit,  the  leaves  are  firom 
fiix  to  eight  feet  long,  are  broad  when  spread 
out,  and  are  often  used  for  various  mechani- 
cal purposes.  **  From  the  date-tree,"  says 
Dr  Wittman,  '*  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  de- 
rive many  advantages,  by  converting  almost 
eveiy  part  of  it  to  some  useful  purpose,  in 
the  fabrication  of  ropes,  fences,  brooms,  fans, 
hats,  mats  for  the  table,  &c.  The  stems  of 
the  leaves  are  wrought  into  bedsteads,  well 
adapted  to  the  cUmate,  and  sold  at  a  very 
moderate  price." 


Or  Shaw  infonns  us  that  palm-treea  at« 
propagated  chiefly  from, the  roota  of  fiill 
^own  trees,  which,  if  well  transplanted  and 
attended,  will  pcoduce  froit  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  year,  while  those  raised  from  kerneb 
will  not  bear  till  the  sixteenth  year.  Tbeae 
trees  are  said  to  be  male  and  Hemale,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  said  to  be  dry  and  insipid 
without  a  communication  with  the  former. 
In  Biarch  or  April,  when  the  sheaths  which 
respectively  enclose  the  youD^  clusters  of 
the  male  flowers  and  the  female  fitiit  be^ 
to  opeiw-at  which  time  the  latter  are  formed 
and  the  nude  fruit  is  mealy — a  few  spdgi  of 
the  male  cluster  are  inserted  into  the  sheath 
of  the  female,  or  the.  meal  cluster  of  the 
male  tree  is  sprinkled  over  several  dnstera 
of  the  female.  This  latter  practice  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt ;  the  former  is  said  to  prevail 
in  Barbary.  The  palm-tree  arrives  at  its 
greatest  vigour  about  thirty  years  after  trans- 
plantation, and  continues  so  seventy  years 
afterwards,  bearing  annually  fifteen  or  twenty 
clusters  of  dates,  each  weighing  fi-om  fifteen 
to  twenty  pounds.  After  this  period  it  beighis 
to  decline,  and  usually  falls  about  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  Its  root  produces  nu- 
merous suckers,  which,  spreading  upward, 
often  form  one  continued  forest. 

The  fruit  of  the  palm-tree  is  the  date 
which  grows  below  the  leaves  in  dusters. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Egyptians, 
Arabs,  and  Persians,  subsist  almoac  entirely 
on  Uus  fruit,  and  their  camels  eat  the  date 
atone.  The  Arabs  often  eat  it  even  in  an 
unripe  state,  when  it  must  be  of  difficult  di- 
gestion. When  perfectly  ripe,  the  common 
sort  Is  soft  and  pulpy,  and  very,  sweet  s  but 
those  wliich  are  intended  to  be  dried  are  not 
allowed  to  attain  this  soft  condition  $  and 
when  first  gathered  it  is  hard,  and  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  which  it  loses  when  kept  for  a 
littk  time,  when  it  ripens,  and  becomes  fit 
for  use.  Great  qoanUties  are  also  dried; 
they  theq  |ieeom«  h§x6,  of  a  shrivelled  ap- 
pearance,  Are  ef  service  m  a  standing  artide 
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of  fockli  AkI  artf  vahmble  to  p€nr80iis  oa  A 
jdiim(»y.  hi  the  dale  or  palm-tree  countries 
so  mueb  of  bunan  siiteisleace  dopendft  upon 
thb  fVuft,  that  the  season  for  ^hefing  it  is 
watched  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  cele- 
brated with  joy  by  the  inhabitants.  '*  The 
countless  numbers  of  date-trees,"  says  Mr 
Jowett,  **  which  form  even  forests  about  some 
of  the  Tillages  (in  Egypt),  furnish  a  great 
source  of  subsistence  to  the  people.  To  cut 
these  down,  as  it  is  said  the  French  were  pro- 
MedfaagfO  do,  and  would  have  done,  but  that 
the  ficofile  surrenderett  at  the  prospect  of 
this  utter  mifi,  wouM  be  to  cut  off  the  sup. 
port  of  the  preseiM  and  the  hopes  of  a  Aitiire 
generatiton.  Nothing  could  be  more  ternbie 
than  the  detranciadon  against  Egypt — ^*-They 
shall  march  with  an  army,  and  come  against 
her  "wfth  axes,  as  hewers  of  woexi  y  they  shall 
cutdbWn  her  fbresfs,  saith  the  Lotd,  though 
it  cannot  be  searched ;  because  they  are 
rtore  Dtan  the  grasshoppers,  and  are  innu- 
mefaWe.**' 

PARTRIDGE,  kore,  a  weH  known  bird, 
a'  spedes'  of  which,  csilled  the  Ba^ary  par- 
tridge, found  in  the  north  of  Africa  and 
the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Afia,  is  pro- 
bably ihe  particular  bird  intended  by  the 
sacred  writers  in  the-  only  two  instances  in 
which  H  is  mentioned,  I   Sam.  xxvi.  30; 
Jer.  xTif.  II.    Dr  Wittman  shot  a  lemale 
partridge  out  of  a  coTey  of  them,  which  he 
says  was  smaller  than  an  EngK«h  one.  «The 
plumage  was  very  delicate;  the  head  and 
neck,   which'  were  of  a  dark  lawn  colour, 
were  stnaH,  Bke  those  of  a  dove ;  the  wings 
were  long,  with  alternate  blade  and  white 
Others,  and  the  body  of  a  fawn  colour,  with 
white  and  black  rings  on  the  breast/*    The 
black-breasted  partridge  abounds  in  Persia. 
"It  has,"  says  Mr  Morier,  «*a  warty  skin 
round  the  eye,  the  feet  bare,  the  inside  of 
the  toes  rough,  and  a  small  spur  on  the  foot 
of  bnth  the  male  and  female.    It  has  a  strong 
convex  tiHl,  with  the  nostrils  under  the 
feathers.     The  feet  are  black,  and  the  fore 
part  of  the  leg,  which  is  very  strong,  is 
covered  with  very  short  ferruginous  feathers. 
The  male  is  brown,  spotted  witli  black ;  the 
female  of  a  dirty  yellow  and  brown  inter- . 
mixed.     Round  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk  or 
the  brpast  is  a  horse-shoe  of  black  feathers 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  female  than  the 
male.     All  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  is 
hladt.     They  fly  in  flocks,  have  a  soft  note 
when  on  the  wing, -inhabit  the  platns,  and  do 
not  rui»  tiU  they  are  ooce  settled.     They  are 


alwi^s  in  pairs  in  tlie  s|iring.  The  flesh  is 
of  two  colours.  Mack  near  the  bone,  and 
white  on  the  exterior,  and  is  good  eating.*' 
Mr  Morier  also  notices  a  species  of  red- 
legged  partridge,  with  which  the  hills  are 
covered  in  some  districts  of  Persia. 

PEACOCK,  a  bird  mentioned  as  having 
been  brougin  to  Solomon  by  the  Hebrew- 
Phoenician  fleet,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  Hebrew  word  (Maili^  render- 
ed peacockf)  actually  indicates  the  peacock, 
commonly  so  called.  Some  contend  for 
parrots,  others  for  pheasants,  or  sun  birds, 
and  others  argne  for  a  species  of  monkey. 
The  general  opinion,  however,  is  in  favour 
of  tlie  peacock,  but  whether  the  fleet  brought 
it  from  the  country  called  Ophir,  or  from 
any  other  place  at  which  they  might  touch 
on  thdr  return,  is  uncertain.  The  peacock 
is  a  tame  bird,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
kM  plumage.  Its  tail  is  very  long,  diversified 
with  several  colours,  and  adorned  with  marks 
at  equal  distances  resembling  eyes.  It  has 
a  lifede  tuft  or  crown  of  gold  upon  its  head,' 
and  its  wings  are  mixed  with  azure  and  gold 
eolour.  The  cry  of  the  peacock  is  very 
harsh  and  disagreeable,  and  this,  in  connec- 
tion wkh  its  external  appearance,  has  origi- 
nated the  saying  that  it  has  the  head  of  a 
serpent,  the  train  of  an  angel,  and  the  cry 
of  a  devil.  • 

PEARLS  are  valuable  gems  found  in  ' 
testaceous  fish,  of  which  the  finest  are  pro- 
cured in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Bahrein  bordering  en  Arabia.  They  are 
found  in  many  other  places,  and  even  in  tlie 
common  oyster.  The  Oriental  ladies  wear 
bead*dre8ses  consisting  of  two  or  three  rows 
of  pearls,  which  begin  at  the  forehead,. and 
descend  down  the  cheeks  and  under  the 
chin,  so  that  their  faces  seem  to  be  set  in 
pearls.  It  is  a  vulgar  and  exploded  error 
that  pearls  are  formed  of  the  dew,  and  that 
they  are  soft  in  the  sea. 

PELICAN,  a  bird  so  rendered  firom  the 
Hebrew  word  kaath,  which  is  declared  un- 
clean in  the  Levitical  Law.  It  is  a  bird 
much  larger  than  the  swan,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  shape  and  colour.  It  has  strong 
wings,  furnished  with  thick  plumage  of  an 
ash  colour,  like  its  feathers  over  the  whole 
bod3^  Its  eyes  are  small  in  comparison  to 
the  sixe  of  the  head  i  its  countenance  is  sad 
and  melancholy,  and  it  is  dull  and  reluctant 
in  all  its  motions.  It  is  slow  of  flight,  to 
which  it  is  only  impelled  by  necessity. 
When  pelicans  raise  themselves  above  the 
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surface  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  they  turn  tlieir  hend  with  their  eye 
downward,  and  continue  to  fly  in  that  atti<« 
tude.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  a  fish  they 
dart  upon  it  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
seize  it,  and  deposit  it  in  their  pouch.  They 
then  rise  again,  though  not  without  consi- 
derable difficulty,  and  in  this  manner  they 
continue  fishing  until  they  have  procured  a 
supply  of  food.  The  plumage  of  the  pelican^ 
.  when  full  grown,  is  nearly  all  white,  with  an 
expanse  of  which  that  sometimes  reaches  to 
twelve  feet.  The  bird  is  spread  over  many 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
pelican,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  birds,  is  its  enormous  bill  containing 
an  extraordinary  pouch,  which  is  a  curious 
dilatation  of  the  throat  for  depositing  its 
food  till  the  hour  of  eating  arrives.     From 
the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  there  is  a  length  of  about  fifteen 
kiche^y  and  underneath  is  a  bag  reaching  the 
entire  length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  and  said 
to  be  capable  of  holding  fifteen  quarts  of 
water.    When  feeding  its  young,  the  pelican 
squeeses  the  food  deposited  in  its  bag  into 
their  mouths  by  strongly  compressing  it  upon 
its  breast  with  its  bill— 4in  action,  it  has  been 
observed,  which  might  well  originate  the 
tradition,  that  the  pelican,  in  feeding  her 
youB^  pierced  her  own  breast  and  ifouiished 
them  with  her  blood.     After  a  wliole  day's 
fishing  the  pelican  will  often  take  a  flight  o£ 
thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  country  to  feast 
in  the  lonely  wilderness  upon  the  contents 
of  its   well-filled  pouches,  illustrating  the 
observation  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  am  like  a 
pelican  of  the  wilderness." 

PINE,  so  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
word  tidhar,  a  well  known  forest  tree,  of 
which  there  are  several  valuable  species.  Its 
rendering  in  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah  where  it 
occurs  (xli.  19;  Ix.  13)  is  very  uncertain, 
and  the  different  versions  severally  render 
plane,  beech,  pine,  cypress,  larch,  and  elm. 
If,  however,  we  are  content  with  the  author- 
ized statement,  we  may  presume  that  the 
silver-pine  is  intended,  the  presence  of  which 
is  always  considered  by  the  Tartars  a  certain 


sign  of  good  springs  of  water,  and  which 
in  Europe  is  a  native  of  some  paiu  of  the 
Lower  Alps,  of  the  Jurm,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
of  Germany.  Its  leaves  are  solitaiy  and 
flat,  like  those  of  the  common  fir.  <*  It  is 
a  noble  tree,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
**  in  its  native  country,  and  the  masts  and 
spars  of  the  French  navy  are  in  a  greet 
measure  constructed  of  it.  It  has  grown  to 
be  a  very  fine  tree  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
although  when  inserted  in  a  soil  which  is 
unfit  for  it  the  tree  becomes  poor  both  in 
appearance  and  timber,  yet  in  favourable  si- 
tuations it  is  both  beautifnl  and  valuable. 
As  to  the  picturesque  efSect  of  this  tree,  we 
have  seen  many  of  them  throw  out  branches 
from  near  the  very  root,  which  turned  and 
swept  away  from  them  in  so  bold  a  manner, 
as  to  give  them  in  a  very  great  degree  that 
character  which  is  most  capable  of  engagmg 
the  interest  of  the  artist." 

POMEGRANATE,  riwaium.  a  tree  bear, 
ing  a  leaf  which  resembles  a  myrtle.  It  was 
common  in  Palestine»  and  as  it  produced  a 
beautiful  and  delicious  fruit  it  is  often  me- 
taphorically mentioned  in  the  Scriptores. 
The  fruit  is  larger  than  the  golden  pippin, 
and  filled  with  seeds  imbedded  in  a  red  palp, 
which  is  the  part  eaten.  The  leaves,  fruits, 
and  flowers  of  this  tree  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  The  pomegranate  juice  was 
made  into  a  kind  of  sherbet*  which  was 
greatly  esteemed,  and  it  is  still  greatly  em- 
ployed  in  the  £ast>  to  impart  a  snb«acid 
flavour  to  various  beverages,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  we  use  lemon  juice. 

POPLAR,  a  tree  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  (xxv.  37)  which  grows  in  Egypt 
and  Syria*  and  occurs  frequently  in  Persia. 
Probably  the  vMe  popiar  is  indicated  by  the 
sacred  writer,  as  the  Hebrew  word  (/ftedl) 
denotes  whUeneu,  It  is  a  stately  tiee,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties-^tall  and 
spreading,  having  its  trunk  covered  with 
smooth  white  bark.  The  leaves  are  indented 
at  the  edges,  dark  green  in  the  upper  swfiue, 
but  white  and  woolly  underneath.  It  is  also 
a  native  of  this  country. 

PULSE,  a  name  lor  grains  or  seeds  which 
grow  in  pods,  such  as  beans,  peas^  &c 
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QUAILS,  thelatp,  birds  smaller  than  pi-     habits,  moving  from  place  to  place  in  pro* 
geons,  and  remarkable  for  their  migratory     digious  flocks,  and  often  seen  enmag  the 
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Mediterranean' in  their  passage  to  and  from 
Africa.  On  two  several  occasions  they  con- 
stituted the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Wilderness,  when  myriads  of  them  were 
brought  together  by  the  Divine  command  at 
an  app<nnted  time.  Hasseiquist  states  that 
quails  are  plentiful  near  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  near  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia ;  and  Dr  Wittman  says  that  they 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Gaza,  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  These  birds  also  abound 
in  several  of  the  provinces  of  modem  Per* 
sia.  «  The  Persians,"  says  Bfr  Morier,  *<  hunt 


this  bird  in  a  veiy  curious  and  indeed  sue* 
cessful  manner.  They  stick  two  poles  in 
their  girdle,  upon  which  they  place  either 
their  outer  coat  or  a  pair  of  trousers,  and 
these  at  a  distance  are  intended  to  look  like 
the  horns  of  an  animal  They  then  with  a 
hand  net  prowl  about  the  fields,  and  the  quail, 
seeing  a  form  more  like  a  beast  than  a  man, 
permits  it  to  approach  so  near  as  to  allow  the 
hunter  to  throw  his  net  over  it.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  Persians  caught  quails  in  this 
manner  was  astonishing,  and  we  had  daily 
brought  to  us  cages  full  of  them,  which  we 
bought  for  a  trifle." 


R 


RAM.     See  Sheep. 

RAVEN,  oreb,  a  well  known  bird  which, 
including  the  crow,  rook,  and  all  other  birds 
of  the  genus,  is  declared  unclean  in  the  Le* 
vitical  Law.  Its  predominating  colour  is 
black,  and  the  etymology  of  its  Hebrew  tenn 
means  the  bird  ofnighij  an  appellation  which 
it  received  from  the  tincture  of  its  plumage, 
which  is  dark,  like  night's  "sable  livery."  As 
the  whole  genus  of  this  dass  of  birds  is  declared 
unclean  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  meaning  of 
the  expression,  every  raven  after  hit  kind.  Lev. 
xi.  15,  is  easily  explained.  Unlike  the  rooks, 
crows,  and  others  of  its  genus,  who  build  in 
lofty  trees,  rising  from  the  level  ground  of  the 
forest,  the  raven  builds  either  in  rocks  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  inaccessible,  or  in  withered^ 
old,  and  picturesque  trees,  which  shoot  out 
their  limbs  from  the  face  of  some  steep  pre* 
cipice ;  but  he  has  no  objection  to  haunt  the 
forest  for  prey.  He  is  strong  on  the  wing, 
and  can  scent  carrion  at  a  great  distance. 

Ravens  are  said  to  have  been  the  agents 
for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Prophet  Eli- 
jab,  when  by  the  Divine  command  he  return- 
ed to  the  wooded  neighbourhood  of  the  brook 
called  Cherith.  They  **  brought  him  bread 
and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh 
in  the  evening,"  namely,  by  the  controlling 
power  of  God  they  dropt,  or  otherwise  de* 
posited  near  the  refuge  of  the  solitary  Pro- 
phet, a  portion  of  the  food  they  were  con- 
veying to  their  nests  for  their  own  offspring. 
AU  the  ancient  versions  except  the  Arabic 
agree  in  acknowledging  ravens  to  be  the 
agents  employed,  but  some  commentators 
have  ai^ued  that  the  word  (<*rebim)  sliould  be 


translated  as  a  proper  name,  and  that  it  refers 
either  to  the  Arabs  or  to  the  inhabitants  of 
some  town  called  Horbo  or  Orbo.  We  read 
of  a  rock  called  Oreb,  from  the  Midianitish 
king  of  that  name  who  was  slain  there,  but  we 
read  of  no  town  called  Horbo  or  Orbo^  and 
we  prefer  the  literal  interpretation  that  the 
birds  are  actually  indicated.  Although  the 
raven  was  declared  unclean  by  the  Law,  it 
does  not  follow  that  contact  with  or  the 
touch  of  it  conveyed  any  ceremonial  pollu- 
tion.  The  ass  was  declared  unclean,  but  no 
one  was  ever  held  to  be  polluted  because  he 
rode  on  one,  or  partook  of  food  which  the 
ass  had  carried. 

ROEBUCK,  tzebi,  otherwise  roe,  gazelle, 
antelope,  an  elegant  and  light  animal  of  the 
deer  kind,  which  the  Hebrews  were  allowed 
by  the  Mosaic  Law  to  eat.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia, 
and  is  about  two  feet  in  height ;  its  hair  is  of 
a  fawn  colour  on  the  back,  brownish  on  the 
sides,  and  white  under  the  belly.  As  Pro- 
fessor Paxton  observes — **  the  lofiy  moun- 
tains of  Syria,  Amana,  Lebanon,  ^and  Car* 
mel,  swarmed  with  these  animals,  which, 
descending  into  the  plains  to  graze  on  the 
cultivated  fields,  invited  the  Israelites  to  the 
healthful  exercise  of  the  chase,  and  supplied 
their  tables  with  a  species  of  food  equally 
abundant  and  agreeable."  The  roe-deer  are 
extremely  active  and  nimble,  and  at  times 
take  immense  leaps ;  but  they  have  not  suf- 
ficient swiftness  to  enable  them  to  escape  the 
hounds  in  an  open  country.  They  were 
once  very  common  in  Scotland,  and  are  still 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  parks 
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and  preserves  of  mansion-houtes.  Tht*y 
wouM  soon  increase  were  their  onmbers  not 
kept  down  from  the  idea  thai  ihey  destfoy 
young  treesy  which  they  certainly  do,  though 
not  to  the  extent  supposed;  but  tbey  inflict 
more  injury  on  growing  trees  by  rubbiBg  their 
heads  when  the  horns  are  dropping  off  against 
the  stems,  and  in  this  way  they  destroy  the 
bark. 

ROSE,  a  well  known  flower  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  Hebrews, 
as  it  has  ever  been  with  all  notioBS  among 
whom  it  was  cultivated.  In  the  East,  as 
well  as  in  the  West,  the  rose  is  the  queen  of 


r 

flowerst  and  even  where  it.^pcows  wild  it  is 
the  object  of  admitatiofi<  The  Persian  poeois 
abound  with  fdluaioiM  to  and  compadsoni 
drawn  from  it,  m4  its  extreme  frs^an^  and 
beauty  in  some  countries  and  diiuicts  of 
Western  Asia  baye  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  travellem.  In  Persiat  in  particuiar, 
the  rose-teeesy  and  the  number  and  mixture  of 
the  iowers  <m  them^  far  ei^ceed  those  of  this 
country, 

<  RUKf  a  well  known  garden  herb  of  some 
value  in  Judea,  and  q£  which  the  Pharisees 
serupulottsly  paid  tithe,  as  mentioned  bj^  our 
Saviour»  Luke  xi.  42.    .    . 


SAFFRON,  a  flower  which  is  well  known 
as  an  ornamient  in  our  gardens,  as  it  was  in 
those  of  Solomon,  Cant.  iv.  14.  It  is  joined 
by  the  Hebrew  king  with  other  aromattcs, 
and  the  scented  drug  called  saffron  is  pro- 
cured from  it. 

SALT,  melach,  a  mineral  well  known,  dug 
out  of  mines  in  a  solid  substance. 

SAPPHIRE,  sappir,  a  precious  stone, 
afler  the  diamond  the  most  valuable  of  the 
gems,  and  exceeding  all  others  in  lustre  and 
hardness.  The  Oriental  sapphire  is  of  a  sky 
blue  or  azure  colour,  and  hence  the  appropri- 
ate comparison  of  the  throne-of  God  to  the 
colour  of  sapphire  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel. 
Pliny  says  that  the  best  sapphires  were  pro- 
cured in  Media. 

SARD  I  US,  odem,  a  precious  stone,  the 
cornelian  of  the  modems,  which  is  said  to 
have  taken  this  name  from  Sardiis  or  Sardi- 
nia, where  it  was  found  in  abundance.  The 
finest  specimens  come  from  the  East  Indies. 

SARDONYX  is  thought  to  be  a  sardius 
united  to  an  onyx. 

SCORPION,  akreh,  the  laigest  and  most 
malignant  of  the  insect  or  reptile  tribes.  It 
resembles  a  lobster  in  its  general  appearance, 
though  it  is  much  more  hideous.  There  are 
few  creatures  more  formidable  or  irascible  than 
scorpions,  but  happily  they  are  as  destructive 
to  their  own  species  as  to  other  animals. 
Dr  Goldsmith  informs  us  that  Maupertius 
put  about  a  hundred  of  them  together  in  the 
same  glass,  and  they  scarcely  came  into  con- 
tact when  they  began  the  work  of  mutual 
destruction,  so  that  in  a  few  days  there  re- 
mained only  fourteen,  who  had  killed  and 


devoured  the  rest.  Their  maligiiity  is  still 
mere  apparent  towards  their  own  oflfspniig. 
'The  same  individual ,  enclf^sed  a  female 
floorpion  big  with  young  in  a  glass  vessel, 
and  she  was  seen  to  devour  them  as  fast  as 
they  were  brought  forth,  only  oue  of  the 
number  escaping  desMruction  bv  raking  refuge 
on  the  back  of  its  parent,  and  it  soon  a&er 
revengced  the  others  by  putting  the  old  one  to 
death.  The  scorpion  in  Europe  seldom  ex- 
ceeds four  indies  in  length,  but  in  the  tropi- 
cal climes  they  are  of^n  twelye  ioqhes  and 
4ip  wttrda.  It  is  of  a  l^ackish  colour  waddling 
as  it  movesi  and  flzes  so  violently.  wiUi  its 
mouth  and  by  its  fyet  qn  any  living  ol^ect 
that  it  is  removed  with  consides^hle  dlffi* 
culty.  Its  head  appears  to  be  joined  f^d 
continued  U>  the  breast;  it  baaeigbt  legs  pro- 
ceeding from  tha  breaiMi,  eacb.divi4ed  into  six 
parts  and  oavered  with  hai^  afc  tba  ,end  of 
which  are  six  talooa  or  dawa.  Thf».  bci4f  is 
divided  into  seven  rings,  flpoi|%  tbia  Ut^  of 
wliich  prooeeda  the  tait  madeai|#r  tba  n^an- 
ner  ofasthngof  bead^twed  0od  ta.^i|^  the 
last  of  which  ia  aroied  witb  *  Mu|g  /SIfd  with 
a  dangerous  poison.  .  Dr  Sha^  b^icaver, 
tells  us  thai  the  stin^  pf  s^Mpif^os.  ia  not 
always  fatal,  the  malignly  of  .theu^.vfsnom 
being  in  proportkw  to  ibffi^  m^^^^  coa^pb- 
tion.  Mr  Lane  says  ^hat^b^ra  ane^fenidies 
in  Egypt  who  handlfi  tiring  scise^.and 
scorpions  withimpnni^«  and  |Wit^.rai|t  them, 
depriving  the  former . of  tjiair  venemofiafiu^ 
and  the  latter  of  thfir  jKHaoa« 

SERPENT,  a  general  name  fo^  M..gireat 
variety  of  dangerous  and  cupning  aeptiles, 
some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
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writing9.  For  an  account  of  the  seTeral 
serpents  enumerated  in  the  Scriptures^  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  adder,  asp,  viper, 
and  others  in  their  order  in  the  present  work. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  worship  of  the 
serpent  is  observable  through  all  Pagan  anti- 
quity. The  Egyptians  sometimes  represented 
their  deities  with  the  bodies  of  serpenta,  and 
they  paid  an  idolatrous  WBacship  to  those 
odious  and  dangerous  reptiles,,  whom  they 
designated  their  good  angels,  regarding  them 
as  the  symbols  of  Apollo,  of  the  Sun,  and 
of  Medicine.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  in 
his  txme  there  were  tame  serpents  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter  near  Thebes  in  Egypt.  In 
classic  antiquity  the  giants,  who  attempted 
to  scale  heaven,  are  represented  as  half  ser- 
penta ;  and  in  India,  the  destroying  power, 
or  death,  is  signified  by  this  reptile. 

The  Psalmist  alludes  to  the  practice  of 
charming  serpents,  which  shows  that  it  ex- 
isted at  a  very  early  period.  He  speaks  of 
the  **  voice  of  the  charmers,"  referring  to  a 
clasa  of  persons  who  still  follow  this  occupa- 
tion in  Egypt  and  the  East — serpent-charm- 
era,  who  have  always  been  distinct  tribes  of 
men  in  their  several  countries,  and  professing 
the  power  they  claim,  and  which  they  cer- 
tainly exercise,  to  bean  inherent  and  natural 
function.  They  are  believed  to  possess  some 
endowment  or  acquired  secret,  by  which 
serpents  are  subject  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner to  their  control,  and  the  wounds  which 
they  inflict  u|K>n  the  person  are  rendered 
harmless.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and 
not  the  wordt  they  employ,  which  has  this 
singular  influence  over  such  dangerous  rep- 
tiles. 

•'  The  Persians,"  says  Mr  Morier,  '•  have 
great  faith  in  a  charm  called  the  dvm,  or 
hreaih,  which,  they  say,  secures  them  against 
the  bites  of  snakes  and  the  sting  of  scorpions, 
and  the  courage  was  remarkable  with  which 
those  who  possessed  it  encountered  these 
reptiles.  We  had  among  our  servants  one 
or  two  who  had  this  charm,  and  whenever  a 
snake  or  a  scorpion  was  ibund,  they  were 
immediately  called  to  seize  it.  The  Feroik 
Bathi,  or  chief  of  the  tent-pitchers,  was 
remarkable  for  his  prowess  in  such  encoun- 
ters, for  I  saw  him  one  day  seize  a  snake 
with  his  naked  hand,  but  which  turned  upon 
him,  bit  hhn,  and  hung  upon  him  until  blood 
came.  The  snake  w|a  not  venomous,  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  he  seized  it  with  confi- 
dence. 

**  Not  long  ago  at  Shiraz  lived  a  man 


greatly  celebrated  for  his  sanctity,  who  had 
the  reputation  to  possess  the  dwm  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  oommnnicated  to  disdples, 
who  again  dispensed  it  to  the  multitude.  A 
young  Mirza,  brother  to  the  then  acting  vizier 
of  Shiraz,  gave  to  the  ambassador  as  a  great 
present  a  knife  which  he<said  had  been 
cbanned  Jby  this  holy  man,  and  if  rubbed 
over  the  bite  of  a  snake  would  instantly  cure 
it.  One  of  his  disciples  was  at  Shiraz  whilst 
we  were  there,  and  he  willingly  complied 
with  our  request  that  he  would  conuuuni- 
cata  his  charm  to  us.  The  operation  was 
simple  enough.  From  his  pocket  he  took  a 
piece  of  sugar,  over  which  he  mumbled  some 
words,  breathed  upon  it,  and  then  required 
that  we  should  eat  it,  in  full  belief  that 
neither  serpent  nor  scorpion  could  ever  more 
harm  us.  He  then  pulled  some  snakes  out 
of  a  bag,  which  some  of  us,  whose  confidence 
was  strong,  ventured  to  handle  and  flourish 
in  the  air." 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  power 
which  tliey  exercise  over  serpents,  it  is  oer- 
tain  that  music  is  much  employed  by  the 
charmers,  and  it  is  perhaps  capable  of  proof 
that  music  even  in  ordinary  hands  has 
e^ct  on  these  reptiles.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Sir  WilKam  Jones,  who,  in  enumerating 
instances  of  the  influence  of  music  over  ani- 
mals, observes,  **  A  learned  native  of  the 
country  (India)  told  me  that  he  bad  frequent- 
ly seen  the  most  venomous  and  malignant 
snakes  leave  their  holes  upon  hearing  notes 
from  a  flute,  which,  as  he  supposed,  gave 
them  peculiar  delight."  fiy  means  of  pipes, 
flutes,  whistles,  or  small  drums,  the  charm- 
ers  profess  to  draw  the  serpents  from  their  re- 
treats, and  to  subdue  their  ferocity ;  and,  when 
the  reptiles  are  tame  ones,  exhibited  by  them- 
selves, they  make  them  dance,  and  perform 
various  motions  regulated  by  the  notes  of 
the  music.  We  are  assured  that  adders  will 
swell  at  the  sound  of  a  flute,  raise  themselves 
upon  the  one  half  of  their  body,  turn  them- 
selves round,  and  beat  proper  time.  A 
Spanish  writer  informs  us,  that  he  had  often 
seen  in  India  *'  the  Gentiles"  leading  about 
enchanted  serpents^  making  them  dance  to 
the  sound  of  a  flute,  twining  them  about 
their  necks,  and  handling  them  without  harm. 
Niebuhr,  noticing  the  Egyptian  amusements, 
says,  *'  Other  peraons  make  serpents  dance. 
This,  perhaps,  will  appear  incredible  to 
those  who  do  not  know  the  instinct  of  these 
animald,  bus  ceitain  species  of  serpents  ap- 
peal to  love  music.     On  hearing  the  drums 
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they  naturally  rear  their  heads  and  the  up- 
per part  of  their  bodies,  and  this  is  wtutt 
thsy  call  daQciog."  Another  writer  thos 
observes,  '*  Their  (the  lodian)  enchatiC<- 
ments,  or  at  least  such  as  I  have  any  know- 
ledge o(t  have  not  very  much.in  theni»  and 
extend  no  farther  than  to  taking  of  adders, 
and  making  them  dance  to  the  music  of  a 
flute.  They  have  several  kinds  of  adders, 
which  they  keep  in  baskets;  these  they 
carry  from  house  to  house,  and  make  them 
dance  when  any  one  will  give  them  money. 
When  any  of  these  reptiles  get  into  the 
houses  they  get  these  Indians  to  drive  them 
out;  these  have  the  art  to  bring  them  at 
their  feet  by  the  sound  of  their  flutes,  and  by 
singing  certain  songs,  afler  which  they  take 
them  up  by  handfuls,  without  receiving  the 
least  hurt" 

As  houses  in  the  East,  at  least  in  some 
countries,  are  greatly  infested  with  serpents, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  charmers  to  detect 
them  in  their  retreats  and  draw  them  forth. 
Mr  Lane  suspects  that  they  discover  the 
presence  of  serpents  by  the  smeU,  and  con»- 
parcs  their  attractive  powers  to  those  of  the 
fowler,  who  by  the  fascination  of  bis  voice 
allures  the  bird  into  his  net.  He  farther  in- 
forms us  that  many»  after  the  most  minute 
scrutiny,  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
their  scepticism  ^is  to  the  art  of  the  charm- 
ers, and  to  admit  that  these  men  really 
possess  the  physical  means  of  discovering 
the  presence  of  serpents  without  seeing 
them,  and  of  attracting  them  from  their 
lurking  places.  The  following  narrative 
from  the  *'  Oriental  Memoirs,"  by  Mr  For- 
bes,  a£fords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
matter. 

*'  Among  the  serpents  of  India  the  eobrm 
minelle  is  the  smallest  and  most  dangerous  ; 
the  bite  occasions  a  speedy  and  painful  death. 
They  are  of  a  brown  colour,  speckled  with 
black  and  white,  though  at  a  distance  not 
easily  distinguished  from  the  ground  on 
which  they  move,  and  happy  would  it  be  if 
they  confined  themselves  to  it,  but  they 
enter  the  houses,  and  creep  upon  the  beds 
and  chairs.  1  once  found  four,  and  at 
another  time  five,  in  my  chamber  up  stairs. 

*'  The  oabra  di  capelht  or  hooded  tnaket 
called  by  the  Indians  ruatg,  or  nagao,  is  a  large 
and  beautiful  serpent,  but  one  of  the  most 
venomous  of  all  the  coluber  class,  its  bite 
generally  proving  mortal  in  less  than  an  hour, 
it  is  called  the  hooded  tnake^  from  having  a 
CUiious  hood  near  the  head^  which  it  con- 


tnets  or  enlrnijea  at  pleasure.  The  centre 
of  this  hood  is  marked  in  black  and  white 
like  a  pair  of  spectades,  whence  it  is  dso 
named  the  epedacU  make. 

"  Of  this  genus  are  the  dmitemg  nein, 
which  are  cairied  in  baakeu  thrm^lmut  Hid- 
dof  tan,  and  procure  a  maintenaiice  for  a  set 
of  people  who  play  a  few  aimple  notes  on 
the  flute,  with  which  the  snakes  aeera  much 
deligbtedv  and  keep  time  by  a  g;raoeftil  menkm 
of  the  hea4  erecting  about  half  their  lei^ 
from  the  ground,  and  ibUowing  the  music  with 
gentle  curvet,  like  the  undulating  Hnss  of  s 
swan*s  neck.  It  is  a  well  attested  feet  that 
when  a  house  is  infested  with  these  snakes; 
and  some  others  of  the  coluber  genus,  which 
destroy  poultry  and  small  domestic  aoimsii, 
as  also  by  the  larger  serpents  of  the  boa  tribe, 
the  musicians  are  sent  ibr,  wbo^  by  f^ng 
on  a  flageolet,  find  out  their  biding  i^cei 
and  charm  them  to  destruction ;  for  no  sooner 
do  the  snakes  hear  the  music  than  they  eoeie 
sofUy  from  their  retreat,  and  are  easily  taken. 
I  imagine  these  musical  snakea  were  knows 
in  Palestine,  from  the  Psalmist  eompsiii^ 
the  ungodly  to  the  deaf  adder,  which  stop- 
peth  its  ears,  and  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely. 

**  When  the  music  ceases  tke  snakes  ap^ 
pear  motionless,  but  if  not  immediately  co- 
vered up  in  the  basket  the  specCaiow  sre 
liable  to  fetal  accidents.  Among  my  drsv- 
ings  is  that  of  a  cobra  de  capello,  which 
danced  for  an  hour  on  the  table  while  I 
pauited  it,  during  which  I  frequently  handled 
it  to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  spots,  and 
especially  the  spectacles  on  the  hooi,  not 
doubting  but  that  its  veooinous  fengs  hsd 
been  extracted.  The  next  morning  my  up- 
per servant*  who  was  a  xealous  Mussalmsn, 
came  to  me  in  great  haste,  and  desired 
me  to  retire  instantly  and  praise  the  Ahoighty 
for  my  good  fortune.  Not  understanding  his 
meaning,  I  told  bun  that  1  had  already  per- 
formed my  devotions,  and  bad  not  so  ownj 
stated  prayers  as  the  followersof  bis  Pvopbet 
Mahomed  then  informed  me  that  while  pur- 
chasing some  fruit  in  the  baiaar,  he  observed 
the  man  who  had  been  with  me  on  the  pre- 
ceding eveningentertainingthe  country  people 
with  his  dancing  snakes.  They,  aeeoidiBg 
to  their  usual  custom,  sat  on  the  ground 
around  him,  when,  either  from  the  mnie 
stoppfng  too  suddenly,  or  from  some  other 
cause  irritating  the  vicious  reptile  I  hsd  so 
often  handled,  it  darted  at  the  throat  of  s 
young  woman,  and  inflicted  a  wound  of  which 
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she  died  »  about  half  an  bour*  Mahomed 
once  more  repeated  hit  advice  for  praise  and 
tbaabigiviiig  to  AUa»  and  recorded  me  in  his 
calendar  as  a  lucky  man." 

There  are  some  serpentiichanners  who  al- 
low Uufe  snakes  to  twine  round  their  bodies, 
as  if  to  show  their  perfect  lameness,  and  the 
impunity  with  which  they  can  dally  with 
them.     SomOk  also,  when  in  this  situation, 
allow  themselyesy  though  compressed  within 
the  iblds  of  the  serpents,  to  be  dreadfully 
wounded  in  many  parts  of  their  bodies,  till, 
streaming  with  blood,  swollen,  and  tortured, 
the  conductor  appears,  and  applies  the  pipe 
or  whistle  to  his  lips.     The  serpents  listen 
to  the  music,  gradually  unloose  their  coils, 
and  creep  back  to  their  cage  or  basket,     in 
such  cruel  exhibitions  the  poisoned  fangs  are 
of  course  cKtracted  from  the  snakes.    There 
are  inferior  grades  oi  serpent-charmers  in 
India,  who  are  Bengalese  of  the  lowest  caste. 
They  merely  beat  a  small  drum,  which  is  held 
in  the  hand  with  their  fingers,  never  or  sel- 
dom using  a  pipe  or  flute.     At  times  these 
men,  sitting  on  the  ground,  hold  the  cover 
of  a  basket  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  pull  the  tails  of  the  serpents,  and  other- 
wise irritate  them,  until  the  reptiles  become 
so  infuriated  that  they  dart  forward  and  seize 
their  naked  arms,  which  these  men  expose 
for  the  purpose.     They  occasionally  allow 
their  arms  to  be  bitten  in  this  manner  till  they 
are  covered  with  blood. 

The  serpent-charmers  pretend  that  they 
are  insensible  to  the  poison  of  these  reptiles^ 
but  for  this  there  is  no  proof.  On  the  con- 
traiy^  when  they  receive  a  bite  from  a  very 
venomous  sna^  they  die  as  well  as  others. 
They  even  sometimes  fail  in  trusting  to  the 
«fiects  of  their  music.  Mr  Robarts  gives  us 
an  instance  ci  this  in  his  recent  work  on  the 
Customs  of  India.  A  serpent-charmer  came 
to  a  house  to  exhibit  his  tame  snakes.  He 
was  told  that  there  was  a  cobra  di  capello 
in  a  cage,  and  asked  if  he  could  charm  it. 
The  man  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
serpent  was  released  from  the  cage.  He  be- 
gan his  incantations  and  charms,  but  the 
reptile  fastened  upon  his  arm,  and  he  was 
dead  before  night. 

Although  the  serpent-charmers,  tlierefore, 
ofWa  fearlessly  handle  very  venomous  ser- 
pents in  their  native  state,  those  which  they 
exhibit,  and  by  which  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  bitten,  are  acknowledged  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  power  by  the  extraction  of 
their  venom  fangs.     Dr  Russell,  moreover 


tn  his  Treatise  on  Indian  Seipents,  distin- 
guishes between  the  venomous  and  the 
harmless  species,  and  says,  that  ''of  forty- 
three  serpents  examined  and  described  by 
him,  seven  only  were  found  with  poisonous 
orgmis;  and,  upon  comparing  the  effects  of 
the  poison  of  five  Oriental  serpents  on 
brute  animalsy  with  those  produced  by  the 
poison  of  the  rattle-snake  and  the  European 
viper,  it  may  in  general  be  remarked,  that 
they  all  produce  morbid  symptoms  neariy 
similar,  however  much  they  may  differ  in 
the  degree  of  their  deleterious  powers,  or 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  operations.  The  bite 
of  a  rattle-snake  in  England  killed  a  dog  in 
two  minutes ;  the  bite  of  the  most  perni- 
cious snake  in  India  was  never  observed  to 
kill  a  dog  in  less  than  twenty-seven 
minutes.'* 

SCREECH-OWL,  liUih,  or  a^A^irom- 
ttetf  a  bird  mentioned  only  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  (xxx.  14),  which  the  Rabbins  imagined 
to  denote  a  female  spectre  in  a  human  form 
with  wings,  that  lay  in  wait  for  children  by 
night  and  destroyed  them.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  indicates  some  creature  of 
the  nighti  and  it  is  probably  the  eagle-owl, 
which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  haunts  old  ruins,  tombs,  and  places 
where  it  is  not  liable  to  human  intrusion.  It 
remains  in  silence  and  solitude  during  the 
day,  but  comes  forth  at  ntglit,  and  adds  to 
the  gloom  of  the  scenes  it  frequents  by  its 
singular  appearance  and  dismal  tones.  This 
bird  is  about  two  feet  in  length ;  its  1^  are 
feathered  to  the  toes ;  and  the  iris  of  the 
eye  exhibits  a  bright  orange  colour.  The 
ground  colour  of  its  plumage  is  brown  min- 
gled with  yellow,  which  is  diversified  by 
many  curves,  and  das^s  of  black. 

SHEEP,  a  valuable  aoima],  so  well  known 
as  to  require  no  description,  nor  has  any 
animal,  except  the  dog,  undergone  more 
changes  caused  by  domestication.  It  is 
noticed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  history  of 
the  world.  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and 
flocks  constituted  a  principal  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Patriarchs  and  pastoral  tribes. 
Immense  numbers  of  them  were  reared  in 
Judea,  and  they  were  necessary  in  some  of 
the  Mosaic  sacrifices. 

In  Syria  the  sheep  is  distinguished  for 
its  pendent  ears,  and  its  tail,  entirely  com- 
posed of  fat;  on  which  account,  when  the  fat 
was  all  to  be  consumed  upon  the  altar  in  the 
peace-offering,  the  toil  or  rump  is  tlic  part 
particularly  mentioned,   Lev.  iii.  9.     Tliis 
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cprection  intimates  that  the  (at-ta3ed  speciet 
wete  usuaUy  6flered  in  sacrifice,  and  proba- 
bly the  flocks  of  the  Hebrews  were  entirely 
composed  of  them,  as  they  are  eten  at  the 
present  time  particularly  abundant  throngh- 
out  Syria,  and  greatly  exceed  in  number  the 
common  Bedouin  species,  which  in  many 
respects  resembles  the  English  sheep,  though 
even  it  is  distinguished  by  a  thicker  and 
larger  tail  than  any  British  species  possesses. 
The  toil  of  the  species  we  are  now  consider- 
ing exceeds  apparently  all  reasonable  bounds; 
it  is  loaded  with  enormous  masses  of  fat, 
which  are  often  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the 
whole  carcase,  when  digested  of  the  head, 
intestines,  and  skin.  Mariti  informs  us  that 
the  tiuls  of  some  sheep,  which  are  remarkably 
hie,  weigh  upwards  of  fifty  pounds  each. 
Dr  Russell,  describing  the  large-tailed  Ori- 
^tal  sheep,  observes — •*  The  tail  is  very 
Itfoad  and  large,  terminating  in  a  smdl 
appendix  that  turns  back  upon  it.  It  is  of  a 
substance  between  fat  and  marrow,  and  is 
not  eaten  separately,  but  mixed  with  the 
lean  meat  in  many  of  their  dishes,  and  also 
often  used  instead  of  butter.  A  common 
sheep  of  this  sort — without  the  head,  feet, 
akin,  and  eutrails^-Weighs  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  Aleppo  rototoet  (a  rcioioe  is  ^ve 
pounds),  of  which  the  tail  is  usually  three 
roiohes  or  upwards,  but  such  as  are  of  the 
largest  breed,  and  have  been  fattened,  will 
sometimes  weigh  about  thirty  rotoloe$,  and 
the  tail  of  these  ten.  These  very  large  sheep, 
being  kept  in  yards  about  Aleppo,  are  in 
no  danger  of  injuring  their  tails ;  but  in  some 
other  places,  where  they  feed  in  the  fields, 
the  shepherds  are  obliged  to  fix  a  piece  (^ 
thin  board  to  the  under  part  of  their  tails,  to 
prevent  its  being  torn  by  bushes  and  thistles, 
as  it  is  not  covered  underneath  with  thick 
wool  like  the  upper  part.  Some  have  small 
wheels  to  facilitate  the  dragging  of  the  board 
after  them." 

This  contnvance  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
times  of  Herodotus,  who  expressly  mentions 
it  in  his  account  of  Arabia.  **  There  are 
also,"  he  says,  "  in  this  country  two  species 
of  sheep,  well  deserving  admiration,  and 
to  be  found  no  where  else.  One  of  them  is 
remarkable  for  an  enormous  length  of  tail, 
extending  to  three  cubits,  if  not  more.  If 
they  were  permitted  to  drag  them  along  the 
ground  they  would  certainly  ulcerate  from 
the  friction,  but  the  shepherds  of  the  country 
are  skilful  enough  to  make  little  carriages, 
upon  which  tiiey  receive  the  tails  of  their 


sheep;  the  tails  of  the  other  species  are  of 
the  aise  of  one  eubiL" 

The  varie^  in  the  sheep  is  «o  gveatr  that 
aearoely  any  two  oottDtries  pDoduee  the  fame 
'  kbd.  There  is  a  dtioieoee  fonod  in  all, 
either  in  the  siae,  die  covering,  the  shape, 
'  at  tile  hoimt.  The  woolfy  sheep  is  fianmd 
only  in  Europe;  and  4d  the  tempemte  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.  When  tiansiene4  into 
warmer  climates  it  loses  its  wool,  and  be. 
comes  baity  and  rough.  It  is  Kke'eiae  less 
fertile,  and  its  flesh  no  longer  reCaina  the 
same  flavour.  The  sheep,  like  other  rami- 
nadng  animab,  wanta  the  upper  ibie-Metb. 
The  ewe  produces  one  or  two  lamha  et  a 
time,  after  a  pregnancy  of  five  mdnths.  The 
ram  lives  to  about  fifteen  years,  and  begfna 
to  procreate  at  one.  When  eaatsafeed,'  sams 
are  called  wedders.  They  then  soon  grow 
fiit.  and  their  flesh  becomes  fine  end  better 
flavoured.  The  sheep  is  w  everjp  respect 
the  creature  of  man,  to  whom  it  is  oUt^  to 
trust  entirely  for  proleetioa»  and  to  -whose 
necessities  it  largely  concribotes* 

The  inspbed  writers  often  expieas  tfaem- 
selves  in  a  figurative  maaiier  in  their  aDoaioDs 
to  sheep  and  shepherds.   In  Judea  the  abep- 
herds  had  names  for  their  sbeep»   which 
answered  to  them  as  horses  and  dogs  da  with 
us,  following  to  the  pasture  ground,  and 
wherever  their  shepherds  thougbt  proper  to 
lead  them.     In  countries  where  do  dog^  are 
employed  to  collect  the  scattered  flctdBS  vari- 
ous expedients  are  resorted  to^  sofae  of  irfaich 
are  mentioned  by  our  Saviour.    Iirhir  de- 
scription of  the  good  and  vigilant  afaepbenl 
he  says,  **  When  he  putteth  forth  bam  own 
sheep,  he  geeth  before  them,  and  the  aheep 
follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voiee*"    To 
illustrate  this,  Polybius  tells  us  €bat  the 
flodcs  in  a  certain  island  immediately  scamper 
away  when  any  strangen  attempt  toiaj  bold 
of  them,  but  when  the  shepherd  blows  his 
horn  they  instantly  run  towards  hinu  Nor  b 
it  at  all  wonderful  he  adds,  that  thsj^diould 
be  thus  compliant  with  the  aoundtsiaoe  in 
Italy  the  keepers  of  swine  do  notbbserve 
the  custom  of  Greece  in  foUowliig  tfaeirherd; 
but  going  before  them  to  some  distincev  they 
sound  their  horn,  and  tbe  beid  ioauedlately 
follow  them,  flocking  to  the -sound;  and  so 
accustomed  are  they  to  their  own  bora,  as 
to  excite  no  little  astosMiment  when  tbey 
first  hear  it.    **  He^hat  enteietb  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheep-foM,"  ss^  our  Samour, 
**  but  dimbeth  up  some  other  way*  thasame 
Ik  a  thief  and  a  robber."      The  i>rfental 
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sheep-fold  was  an  indosure  sometimes  in 
•the  manner  of  a  buHdiag,  and  constructed  of 
alone,  or  fenced  with  reeds.  There  was  a 
large  door  in  it  at  which  the  shepherd  went 
4a  aoid  out,  when  he  led  in  or  Iwought  out 
the  sheep.  At  titbit^  which  was  done  in 
4he  sheep-ibld,  they  made  a  little  door  so 
•that  two  lambs  could  not  come  in  ai«d  out 
together. 

SHITTAH-TREE,  is  the  tree  which 
luniished  the  AiUim-vfood^  frequently  men- 
tioned hi  the  Books  of  Moses  as  that  em- 
ployed in  the  works  of  the  Tabemade. 
It  is  perhaps  a  species  of  acacia,  and  a 
native  of  Arabia.  The  wood  is  of  an  excel- 
lent qoaUty,  and  deserres  the  title  given  to 
k  by  the  Greek  translatc^s,  oiwood  that  never 
dedpe* 

SILVER,  a  well  known  precious  metal, 
of  a  white  surface,  and  capable  of  a  fine  po- 
lish, which  ranks  neU  to  gold  in  value  and 
ductility.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  ite  native 
state,  but  most  frequently  combined  with 
antimony,  arsenic,  or  sulphur.  Silver  ores, 
containing  the  metal  eitlier  in  its  native  state, 
or  alloyed  with  other  metals,  or  mineralized 
by  Tarious  axada,  principally  occur  in  rocks, 
aoeompanied  by  spars  and  other  alloys.  It 
is  never  found,  like  gold,  in  alluvial  soil,  or 
in  the  sands  of  rivers.  The  metals  with  which 
it  is  alloyed  are  commonly  gold,  copper,  or 
arsenic  and  iron,  but  native  silver  alloyed 
with  gold  is  comparatively  rare.  It  has  o^en 
been  observed,  that  while  the  warmer  r^ons 
of  the  ^obe  produce  the  greatest  quan- 
tities of  gold»  the  richest  mines  of  silver  ar^ 
situated  either  in  high  latitudes  or  in  elevated 
regions. 

Stiver  is  found  in  many  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Asia, 
in  the  central  parts  of  that  continent,  and  in 
America.  The  countries  south  of  the  Niger 
in  Africa  are  said  to  conuin  large  quantities 
of  this  metal,  but  we  have  little  inibrmation 
respecttog  the  silver  of  that  continent. 

Moses  does  not  mention  silver  as  well 
known  before  the  Deluge*  but  in  the  time  of 
Abtabam  it  had  become  conunon  in  traffic, 
as  the  representative  of  property  and  the 
mediom  of  exchange*  Inidl  probability,  sil- 
yer,  which  often  in  the  Scriptures  is  equiva^ 
lent  to  oar  word  moneyt  was  the  first  metal 
conyected  to  this  use,  since  it  is  found  in  a 
state  of  comparative  purity  in  much  greater 
id>undance  than  gold.  Abraham  purchased 
**  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  ip  Mach- 
pelah,  which  was  before  Mamre,  ajid  the 


cave  that  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that 
were  in  the  field,'*  for  <'  four  hundred  shekels 
of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant." 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  shekels  were 
coins.  It  appears  that  the  value  of  the  silver 
merely  amounted  to  four  hundred  shekels,  as 
Moses  informs  us  that  "  Abraham  weighed 
to  Ephron  the  silver."  Ancient  nations  have 
exhibited  a  singular  coincidence  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  money.  The  Hebrews  evi- 
dently at  one  time  used  silver  in  lumps,  of 
yarious  dimensions  and  weights,  and  im- 
pressed on  some  occasions  with  a  particular 
stamp.  In  the  account  of  Lord  Macartney's 
Embassy  to  China  we  f^ve  told  that  the  Chi- 

nese  do  the  same **  There  is  no  silver  coin 

in  China,  notwithstanding  payments  are 
made  with  that  metal,  in  masses  of  al>out  ten 
ounces,  having  the  form  of  the  crucibles  in 
which  they  were. refined,  with  the  stamp  of 
a  single  character  upon  them  denoting  their 
weight." 

Articles  of  silver  were  among  the  yaluables 
which  the  Hebrews  obtained  or  demanded 
from  the  Egyptians  at  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  the 
last  plague ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  metal  is  mentioned  by  Moses  when  they 
were  in  the  Wilderness  of  Arabia  Petrsea, 
it  appears  that  th^y  possessed  a  considerable 
quantity.  They  w^re  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing "  gods  of  silver  or  of  gold."  which  im- 
plied that  they  had  supplies  of  the  former 
metal,  as  tliey  had  of  gold.  The  story  of  Micah 
and  the  silver  he  stole  from  his  mother,  re- 
corded m  the  Book  of  Judges,  is  a  remark- 
able violation  of  this  command.  The  sockets 
of  tlie  boards  of  the  tabernacle  were  ordered 
to  be  of  silver,  as  were  various  other  parts 
of  that  remarkable  construction.  The  quan- 
tity of  silver  contributed  on  that  occasion  by 
the  Hebrews  who  **  numbered  of  the  con- 
gregation was  an  hundred  talents,  and  a 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  threescore  and 
fift^n  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary." The  offerings  of  the  Hebrew  princes 
.  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  were  silver 
chaigers,  silver  bowls,  and  gold  spoons,  each 
of  a  certain  specified  value,  besides  the  ani- 
mals for  sacrifice.  All  the  vessels  of  silver, 
we  are  told  by  Moses,  weighed  not  less  than 
two  thousand  four  hundred  talents  of  silver. 
Two  trumpets  of  silver  were  ordered  to  be 
made.— "  of  a  whole  piece,  that  thou  mayest 
use  them  for  the  calling  of  the  assembly,  and 
for  the  journeyings  of  the  camp."  The  num- 
ber of  trumpets  seems  to  have  increased  with 
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that  of  the  priests,  for  in  Solomon's  time  one 
hundred  and  twenty  priests  sounded  with 
trumpets.  Josephus  says  that  those  silver 
trumpets  were  little  less  than  a  cubit  and  a 
half  long,  and  were  composed  of  a  narrow 
tube  somewhat  thicker  tlian  a  flute^  ending 
in  the  form  of  a  bell.  He  claims  for  Moses 
the  honour  of  this  invention. 

The  Hebrews  were  also  ordained  to  for- 
felt  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  when  they 
violated  certain  parts  of  the  Law.  Tlius,  if 
a  man  **  sinned  through  ignorance  in  the  holy 
things  of  the  Lord,"  namely,  if  he  incurred  a 
debt  to  the  sanctuary  by  withholding  the 
prescribed  dues  of  first  fruits,  tithes^  or  other 
things,  he  was  obliged  to  '*  bring  for  his  tres- 
pass  a  ram  without  blemish  out  of  the  flocks, 
with  thy  estimation  by  shekels  of  silver, 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.*'  If  persons 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  they  could  be  redeemed  and  re- 
leased from  attendance  on  its  duties  by  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  in  shekels  of  silver, 
according  to  their  age,  rank,  and  sex ;  and, 
if  very  poor,  this  sum  might  be  reduced  at 
the  discretion  of  the  priest.  Those  who 
criminally  violated  certains  laws,  relative  to 
false  accusations,  adultery,  and  such  like, 
were  ordered,  besides  making  ample  resUtu- 
tioa,  to  be  amerced  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  shekds  of  silver,  which  were  given  to  the 
injured  parties. 

Silver  was  well  known  to  the  Canaanites 
at  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Promised 
Land  by  Joshua.  In  the  case  of  Jericho^ 
'*  all  the  silver  and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass 
and  iron,"  found  in  the  sack  of  that  devoted 
city  were  not  destroyed,  but  were  ordered 
to  be  deposited  in  the  **  treasury  of  the 
Lord.**  The  covetousness  of  Achan  on  that 
occasion  caused  the  destruction  of  himself 
and  his  whole  household. 

Gold  b  said  to  have  been  so  plentiful  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon  that  silver  was  only  of  se- 
condaiy  or  very  inferior  importance — ''it  was 
accounted  nothingof  in  the  days  of  Solomon." 
Besides  the  vessels  of  silver,  there  appear  to 
have  been  considerable  quantities  of  it  in  the 
Temple,  and  the  kings  of  Judah  often  appro- 
priated it  to  prevent  threatened  invasions  of 
their  kingdom  and  capital.  Ezra  brought  with 
him,  on  his  return  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  all 
the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  Nebuchad- 
neoar  had  carried  off  at  the  Captivity,  and 
the  profane  use  of  which,  at  Belshazzar's 
impious  revelry,  accelerated  that  prince's 
destruction.     It  appears,  from  the  Book  of 


Nehemiah,  that  the  daily  income  of  the  go- 
vernors of  Jerusalem^  before  he  entered  into 
office,  was  forty  shekels  of  sflver,  amount- 
ing  to  the  annual  sum  of  about  L.I 800,  be- 
skles  the  whole  or  principal  part  of  the  pro- 
visions required  for  thdr  household. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  observa- 
tion in  the  Book  of  Job  (xxviii.  1)  refbn  to 
the  process  of  mining  silver,  as  conducted  in 
his  time—"  Surely  there  is  a  vein  (or  wane} 
for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where 
they  refine  it."  There  were  gold  mines  on 
the  Red  Sea  wrought  by  the  ancient  Egypt- 
iansy  and  the  miseries  which  those  who  were 
doomed  to  work  in  them  endured  are  de- 
scribed by  several  ancient  writers.  After 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  deso- 
lation of  Judea,  great  numbers  of  Jews  were 
sent  to  work  in  the  Egyptian  mines. 

SNAIL,  chometf  a  reptile  declared  unclean 
by  the  Levitical  Law.  It  is  a  species  of 
lizard,  said  to  be  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
of  an  oUve  colour,  shaded  with  black.  Its 
skin  is  scaly ;  it  has  four  feet,  with  ^ve  daws 
on  each  foot,  and  the  tail  is  long,  thick  at 
the  rump,  and  pointed  towards  the  end. 
The  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  *'  snail  which 
melteth,"  which  does  not  refer  to  the  rep- 
tile just  noticed,  but  to  the  well  known  in- 
sect creature,  remarkable  for  leaving  its  path 
or  trail  behind  it,  emitting  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance which  assists  its  progress,  though  at 
the  expense  of  its  ovrn  eustence.  To  avoid 
this  exhausting  inconvenience,  this  snail  pre- 
fers middng  excursions  during  the  night,  or 
aftor  a  shower,  when  the  expenditure  is  con- 
sequently least.  It  would  probably  perish 
from  loss  of  moisture,  if  cast  at  any  great  dis- 
tance from  a  damp  or  sheltered  place  in  a 
hot  country. 

SOW.     See  Swinb. 

SPARROW,  a  well-known  small  bird. 
The  Hebrew  word  ttippor^  rendered  tparrtifm 
in  the  Psalms  (Ixxxiv.  3;  cii.  7),  occurs 
very  frequency  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  other  places  is  usually  translated  hM  or 
fmei,  and  appears  to  be  a  general  name  for 
all  birds  declared  by  the  Law  to  be  clean,  if 
not  for  all  birds  whether  dean  or  undean. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  passages  where 
the  word  ought  to  be  applied  in  its  restricted 
sense,  as  indicating  the  sparrow ;  but,  in  the 
few  instances  in  which  our  translators  have 
so  rendered  it,  it  is  perhaps  as.  fair  an  inter- 
pretation  as  could  be  given.  The  Psalmist 
says — **  I  watch,  and  am  as  a  sparrow  alone 
on  the  house-top ;"  and  here  some  solitary 
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bird  is  clearly  indicated,  which  sits  watching 
upon  the  house-tops  in  the  night  season*  In 
general,  the  sparrow  is  a  pert,  active,  chafcp> 
tering  little  bird,  fond  of  society.  It  is  &» 
miliar  and  bold  in  our  country,  but  much 
more  so  in  the  East.  Thevenot,  referring  to 
Persiii,  says — '*  On  that  road  I  observed  a 
pretty  pleasant  thing,  which  is  practised  in 
that  country  as  far  as  Bender  Abassi*  I 
saw  several  peasants  running  about  the  com 
fields,  who  raised  loud  shouts,  and  every 
now  and  then  clucked  their  whips  with  all 
their  force ;  and  all  this  to  drive  away  the 
birds,  which  devour  all  their  com.  When 
they  see  flocks  of  them  coming  from  a  neigh* 
bouring  ground,  that  they  may  not  light  on 
theirs  they  redouble  their  cries  to  make  them 
go  farther,  and  this  they  do  every  morning 
and  evening.  The  truth  is,  there  are  so 
many  sparrows  in  Persia  that  they  destroy 
all  tilings,  and  scare*crows  are  so  far  from 
frightening  them,  that  they  will  perch  upon 
them." 

Our  Saviour  illustrates  the  doctrine  of  a 
particular  providence  by  a  reference  to  this 
bird.  '*  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  far- 
things—namely, the  fourth  part  of  a  Roman 
penn}',  or  three  farthings  of  our  money-. 
'*  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the 
ground  without  your  Father  ?"  It  is  thought 
that  sparrows  were  the  birds  used  in  the 
Temple  for  cleansing  the  lepers  and  that 
they  were  sold  for  that  purpose. 

SPICERY,  or  Spice8»  a  costly  compound 
substance,  the  production  of  various  plants 
and  trees.  In  some  passages  a  resinous  aro- 
roatic  is  evidently  indicated,  which  was  either 
obtained  from  a  species  of  pine,  terebinth 
(ttu-pf!ntine),  or  the  fir,  from  the  latter  of 
which  the  frankincense  used  in  Roman  Cm* 
tholic  churches  is  produced.  Judea  was 
anciently  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
turpentine-trees,  and  its  spices  were  early  an 
article  of  merchandise.  It  was  customary 
among  the  Jews  at  the  funerals  of  their  kings, 
and  especially  of  those  whom  they  revered, 
to  prepare  a  "  bed  of  spices,"  which  they 
made  a  perfume  by  burning,  and  therein  de- 
posited the  body  of  the  deceased  prince.  In 
conformity  with  this  custom  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour was  anointed  with  **  sweet  spices  ** 
after  he  was  taken  from  the  cross :  and  ''there 
came  abo  Nicodemus  (who  at  the  first  came 
to  Jesus  by  night),  and  brought  a  mixture 
of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  a  hundred  pounds 
weight."  Some  Jewish  writers  have  objected 
to  the  quantity  of  spices  here  mentioned,  as 


unnecessarily  profuse  and  incredible,  yet  it 
appears  firom  their  own  writings  that  they 
were  used  in  great  abundance  on  similar  oc- 
casions. Josephns  informs  us  that  at  the 
funeral  of  Herod  the  procession  was  followed 
by  five  hundred  of  his  domestics  carrying 
spices ;  and  if  the  Talmud  is  to  be  credited^ 
no  less  than  eighty  pounds  weight  of  spices 
were  used  at  the  funeral  of  Rabbi  Gamaliel 
the  Elder. 

SPIDER,  a  well  known  insect,  « which 
taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kniga' 
palaces."  In  every  stage  of  their  existence 
spiders  prey  with  the  utmost  ferocity  upon  aU 
other  insects  which  they  can  overtake,  and 
even  upon  one  another.  More  than  a  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  species  of  the  spider  have 
been  enumerated.  The  female  spider  de* 
posits  her  eggs,  to  the  number  of  some  bun* 
dreds,  in  a  bag  composed  of  her  own  webt 
which  she  carries  under  her  belly,  or  con- 
ceals in  a  very  safe  recess. 

SPIKENARD,  or  Nabd.  aplant  growing 
in  the  East,  the  root  of  which  is  small  and 
slender.  lt*puts  forth  a  long  small  stalk, 
and  has  several  ears  or  spikes,  even  with  the 
groundf  and  hence  its  name.  Spikenard  is 
said  to  have  been  used  among  the  Orientals 
as  a  spice,  and  it  is  moderatdy  warm  and 
pungent,  accompanied  with  a  flavour  not  dis* 
agreeable.  The  ointment  of  spikenard  was 
in  great  request,  and  was  very  dear,  Mark 
xiv.  5 ;  John  xii.  3. 

SPUNGE,  a  kind  of  marine  substance 
found  adhering  to  rocks  and  shells  under  sea 
water,  or  on  the  sides  of  rocksabout  the  shore. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion. When  cleaned*  and  fit  for  use,  it  is  of 
a  brownish  yellow  colour,  soft,  hght,  and  reu 
markably  porous,  absorbing  as  much  as  it  can 
contain  of  any  fluid,  and  again  yielding  it 
when  compressed. 

STORK,  choiidaht  a  bird  dedared  un^ 
clean  by  the  Levitical  Law,  which  is  parti- 
cularly abundant  in  Egypt,  the  western  parts 
of  Asia,  and  in  different  countries  of  Europe. 
Its  confiding  and  amiable  disposition  hat 
always  secured  for  it  the  protection  and 
esteem  of  man,  and  no  bird  displays  greater 
attachment  to  its  young,  or  kindness  to  the 
old  and  feeble  of  its  own  race — the  latter  a 
quality  rare  among  birds.  It  is  held  in  great 
favour  and  veneration  in  the  East,  probably 
from  its  habit  of  constructing  its  large  and 
well  compacted  nest  on  the  roofs  and  towers 
of  churches,  mosques,  and  temples,  on  ac- 
count of  their  height;  it  also  builds  on  the 
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roofiiof  private  houseti  and  on  the  obimijieys 
bf  which  the  Oriental  apartments  are  venti- 
lated.    In  Turkeyi  Egypt,  Persia,  and  per- 
haps  in  every  phice  where  this  bird  is  found* 
it  is  never  molested,  or  its  nest  even  dis- 
turbed during  its  absence;  and  among  some 
of  the  ancient  nations  it  was  highly  penal  to 
kill  one.     Its  food  consists  of  serpents  and 
other  noxious  reptiles,  of  which  it  assists  to 
dear  the  land,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its 
services  in  this  respect  would  be  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  Orientals.    The  stork  is 
exceedingly  tame,  as  if  conscious  of  the  fa^ 
▼our  in  which  it  is  held,  and  seldom  exhibits 
any  alarm  or  apprehension.    The  Psalmist 
informs  us,  that  "as  for  the  stork,  the  fir- 
trees  are  his  house."    This  refers  to  a  local 
rather  than  to  a  general  habit.     The  stork 
wfll  build  any  where  ratlier  than  in  the 
ground,  or  in  low  situations.    Those  birds 
of  its  race  which  canoc^t  secure  an  elevated 
place  for  their  nests  resort  to  the  trees  in 
the  nei^bourfaood ;  and  Dr  Shaw  informs 
OS  that  the  fir  and  other  trees  are  inhabited 
by  the  stork  in  Barbery.     The  stork  has  its 
beak  and  its  legs  long  and  red ;  its  plumage 
it  quite  white,  except  the  extremity  of  the 
wings,  which  is  Mack,  and  also  some  parts  of 
its  head  and  thighs.     It  lays  four  cgg^  and 
sits  for  the  space  of  Ibrty  days.    It  is  a  Inrd 
of  passage,  returning  in  winter  into  warm 
eouotrieB.     It  is  imposnble  to  determine 
whether  the  Mosaic  Law  prohibited  the 
ttoric  as  fcod,  in  order  to  protect  its  exist- 
ence^ or  because  its  own  food  rend«ed  it 
uadeaa.    This  bird  is  several  times  noticed 
by  the  sacred  writers,  and  i»  a  manner  which 
indicates  that  they  were  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  its  habits. 

SWALLOW,  a  wcdlkaown  little  bird, 
of  a  black  colour,  with  some  spots  nf  a  dirty 
black  under  its  bdly,  which  appears  in  thte 
country  in  spring  and  summer,  and  retires  in 
autumn.  Its  clitef  food  consists  of  the  insecU 
it  catches  while  flying.  It  is  said  to  breed 
twice  a  year — once  in  the  countries  to  which 
it  retires  during  the  continuance  of  our  win- 
ter,  and  ^gun  during  the  time  it  remains 
with  us.  The  nest  of  tlie  swallow  ia  com- 
posed of  ds^  mingled  with  bits  of  straw  or 
chaff,  and  is  usually  constructed  in  chimnc7s, 
the  upper  comers  of  windows,  and  other 
similar  places.  Herodotus  observes  tliat 
the  swallow  is  neieac  knows  to  migntm  in 
Egypt. 

SWAN,  a  bifd  celebsatad  aimmg  the 
aocieBts  for  the  beau^  of  ita  pkimagr^  is 


declared  unclean  by  the  Mosaic  Law.  It 
inhabits  marshy  situations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  rivers  and  natural  or  artificial  lakes, 
and  is  found  universally  in  the  Levant  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterraneazl.  Swans 
are  numerous  in  this  country,  but  they  are 
always  private  property,  and  are  great  orna- 
ments to  pleasure-grounds,  or  scenes  where 
there  is  natural  or  artificial  water.  They 
live  to  a  great  agie,  and  are  popularly  said  to 
sing  when  dying. 

SWINE,  a  genus  of  animals  wliich  seem 
to  possess  a  middle  nature  between  those 
that  iTve  upon  grass  and  such  as  are  carnivor- 
ous, uniting  in  themselves  most  of  the  dis- 
tinctions which  are  peculiar  to  each  class. 
They  will  feed  on  animal  substances,  and  do 
not  ruminate  like  the  one ;  and,  like  the  other, 
they  are  cloven-footed,  live  chiefly  on  veget- 
ables, and  seldom  seek  afler  animal  food  er- 
cept  when  urged  by  necessity.     The  wild 
boar  is  the  original  of  all' the  varieties  of  the 
animal,  and  he  is  much  smaller  thaiii  those 
in  a  state  of  dodiestication.   He  liv^  chirfy 
on  roots  and  v^etables,  add  is  armed  with 
formidable  tusks,  which  serve  him  fbr  pro- 
curing his  food  and  for  annoying  his  eiaesiy. 
The  hunting  of  the  wild  boor  is  a  common 
though  dangerous  amusement  in  Aose  coun- 
tries where  he' is  found.    The  common  boar 
or  sow  is  of  all  other'  domestic  animals  the 
most  filthy.    Its  form  is  clumsy  and  disgust^ 
iag,  and  its  appetite  ghittonous.   It  feeds'ofl 
a  variety  of  things  which  would  be  other- 
wise wasted— the  refuse  of  the  fleld,  the  gv- 
den,  the  barn,  or  the  kitchen,  afibrding  it  a 
delicious  repast.     Useless  during  lilp,  it  has 
been  appropriately  said,    and    onYy   valu- 
able when  deprived  of  it,  this  animal  has 
been  sometimes  compared  to  a  mber,  whose 
hoarded  treasures  are  of  little  Talae  tBI 
death  has  deprived  them  of  their  rapacious 
owner. 

The  hog,  though  very  numerous,  and  dif- 
fused over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  did  not 
exist  in  America  till  transported  thltherb^ 
the  Spaniards.  Yet  Mr  'Morier  asstifet  ns 
that,  the  original  Persians  are  complete^ 
ignorant  of  tlie  swine,  and  one  exdainwd  in 
his  hearing,  when  he  saw  herds  c£  them  leed^ 
ii^  on  the  hills  in  a  particular  district,  *  See 
what  sheep  they  have  in  this  country!** 

Swine  were  declared  unclean  %  the  Levi- 
tical  Law,  and  the  peculiar  abombiatioa  in 
which  their  flesh  is  hdd  by  the  Jewa  has 
originated  numerooa  fixiliah  sattteaahd  can- 
caturea.     But  the  pruhibitian  of  the-  iMig 
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was  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.     Their 
neighbours,  the  Egyptians,  Arabs,  and  Phce- 
nicians,  also  disliked  the  hog,  and  prohibited 
its  use-     The  Egyptians,  it  is  true,  abstained 
from  di£ferent  aaimals  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom^  but  they  all  concurred  in  ab- 
staining from    the  cow,   which  was  held 
sacred,  and  from  the  hog,  which  was  reckoned 
impure.     *'  The  Egyptians,"  says  Herodotus, 
"  regard  the  hog  as  an  unclean  animal,  and 
if  they  casually  touch  one  they  immediately 
plupge  themselves,  clothes  and  all,  into  the 
water.      This  prejudice  operates  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  swine-herds,  although  natives 
of  Bgjrpt,  from  the  temples ;  with  people  of 
this  description  a  connection  by  marriage  is 
studiously  avoided,  and  they  are  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  intermarrying  among  those 
of  their  own  profession.     The  only  deities 
to   whom  the  Egyptians  offer  swine  are 
Bacchus  and  Luna;  to  these  they  sacrifice 
swine  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full.**    In 
Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  the  eating  of 
swine's  flesh  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  there 
is  an  express  prohibition  of  it  in  the  Koran. 
"  The  unwholesome  effects  of  that  meat  in  a 
warm  climate,"  says  Mr  Lane,  **  would  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  prohibition,  but  the 
pig  is  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Moslems 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  extremely  filthy 
habits.     The  Copts  [who  are  Christians] 
almost  universally  abstain  from  eating  swine's 
fleshy  not  because  they  consider  it  unlawful, 
for  they  deny  it  to  be  so,  but,  as  they  say, 
on  account  of  the  filthiness  of  the  animaL 
I  should  think,  however,  that  this  abstinence 
is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  a  prejudice  de- 
rived from  their  heathen  ancestors.     The 
flesh  of  the  wild  boar  is  often  eaten  by  them.** 
The  abhorrence  of  the  Jews  to  the  flesh  of 
swine  has  been  supposed  by  some  ancient 
writers  to  have  been    imitated  from   the 
Egyptians ;  but  they  differed  in  this  that  the 
Jews  would  never  eat  it,  while  the  Egyptians 
occasionally  did  eat  pork  at  the  times  pre- 
viously mentioned,  which  they  disdained  on 
any  other  occasions.      Plutarch  assigns  a 
curious  reason  for  this  prejudice  of  both 
nations.    **  The  milk  of  the  sow  occasioned 
leprosies,  which  was  the  reason  why  the 
Egyptians  entertained  so  great  an  aversion 
for  this  animal."     The  religious  ceremonies 
and  festivals  of  the  Jews,  he  alleges,  were 
the  same  as  those  practised  in  Greece  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  the  same  as 
Adonis,  and  the  Jews  abstained  from  swine's 
flesh  because  Adonis  was  slain  by  a  boar. 


One  very  satlsftotoiy  roMon  lor  the  p k>- 
hibition  of  swine's  flesh  may  be  assigned 
from  the  fact  noticed  by  the  andeot  pt^si<- 
cians,  and  confirmed  by  the  modem,  that 
persons  who  indulged  in  pork  were  liable  to 
leprosy  and  other  diseases  of  the  dun* 
"  Whoever,"  says  BAichaelis,  *•  is  afflicted 
with  any  cutaneous  diseases  must  carefully 
abstain  from  swine's  flesh,  if  he  wishes  to 
recover.  It  has  likewise  been  long  ago  ob- 
served that  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  pro«- 
duces  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  itchy  dis- 
orders.  Now,  in  the  whole  track  of  country 
in  which  Palestine  lies,  something  more  to 
the  south,  and  something  more  to  the  norths 
the  leprosy  is  an  endemic  disease.  *  In  Egypt 
it  is  peculiarly  common,  and  the  Israelites 
left  that  country  so  far  infected  with  it  that 
Moses  was  obliged  to  make  many  regulations 
on  the  subject,  that  the  contagion  might  \» 
weakened,  and  the  people  tolerably  guarded 
against  its  influence.  Every  physician  will 
interdict  a  person  labouriog  under  may  cuUn 
neous  disease  from  eating  pork;  andk  has 
been  remarked  in  GemwDy  that  such  diseases 
are  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  be  met  with  in 
those  places  where  a  great  deal  of  pork  is 
eaten."  To  this  it  may  ad^d,  that  of  aU 
animals  the  hog  is  the  only  one  subject  to 
leprosy,  to  mea«les,  and  to  a  <fisoider  resem« 
bling  the  mslady  called  the  king's  eviL  Of 
this  Tact  the  Hebrews  were  aware,  and  they 
had  a  saying  that  tlie  hogs  Mceived  nine  out 
of  ten  measures  of  leprosy  which  descended 
on  the  world. 

The  interdiction  of  pork,  or  swine's  flesh* 
therefore,  among  the  Jews,  does  not  deserve 
those  satirical  jests  and  sarcasms  with  which 
the  Mosaic  Law  has  been  assailed  in  that 
respect,  when  all  these  circumstances  are 
considered.  To  such  a  people,  so  sitoated 
in  point  of  climate,  and  so  disposed  to  cuta« 
neous  disorders,  the  use  of  poik  would 
have  been  most  injurious  as  an  article  of 
food ;  and  in  defining  and  separating  the  dean 
from  the  unclean  animals,  Moses  had  the 
grand  object  in  view  of  elevating  the  clxMen 
people,whi]e  by  directing  a  total  abstinence* 
as  in  the  matter  of  pork,  he  precluded  one  of 
the  acts  ofidolatry  to  which  thelsraelkes  were 
addicted.  But  although  the  Hebrews  vere 
commanded  to  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
swine  as  an  abomination*  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  handling  hogs»  or  any 
other  unclean  animals  when  alive;  for  al- 
though they  became  unclean  until  the  even- 
ing if  they  touched  any  animal  not  allowed 
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for  food,  yet  this  was  also  the  case  if  they 
touched  a  human  corpse,  or  the  carcase  of 
an  animal  fit  for  food,  if  the  animal  had  not 
been  slaughtered  in  the  u^nal  way.  Afi- 
chaelis  is  inclined  to  maintain  that  though 
the  Hebrews  were  not  allowed  to  eat  pork, 
they  kept  swine  as  an  article  of  trade,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Mahometans  of  the  pre- 
sent day  sell  pork  to  the  ChristiaQS,  although 
they  abstain  from  it  themselves.  This  state- 
ment has  been  controverted,  and  it  has  been] 
argued  that  the  rearing  of  swine  by  the  He- 
brews was  profitless  and  unnecessary,  as  the 
neighbouring  nations  were  equaDy  averse  to 
pork.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  the  Jews  to  rear  ani- 
mals which  they  so  much  detested,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  were  herds  of  swine  in  their 
country  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  that  per- 
sons were  employed  to  look  after  them.  We 
read  in  the  Evangelical  history  of  a  herd  of 
swine  being  destroyed  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  de- 
grading occupation  of  a  swine-herd  is  admir- 
ably delineated  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodi- 
gal Son. 

SYCAMORE-TREES*  shikmim,  or  ^- 
rmm,  are  also  called  Egyptian  or  Pharaoh's 
Jig-trees,  They  apparently  partake  of  the  qua- 
lities of  the  fig  and  mulberry  trees,  their 
fruit  resembling  the  former,  and  their  leaves 
the  latter.  It  is  still  common  in  Abyssinia, 
Egypt,  and  Judea,  though  not  so  much  so  in 
the  last  named  country  as  in  Egyp^  yet  that 
it  was  abundant  in  ancient  times  in  Judea  is 
evident  from  what  the  sacred  historians  in- 
form us  by  way  of  comparison,  that  King 
Solomon  *'  made  cedars  to  be  as  the  syca- 
more-trees that  are  in  the  vale  for  abun- 
dance.'* The  sycamore  is  a  wide-spreading 
tree,  which  attains  a  considerable  height, 
and  displays  a  trunk  of  great  thickness. 
The  fruit  grows  from  the  trunk  itself,  which 
throws  out  small  sprigs  resembling  grape 
stalks,  at  the  end  of  which  the  fi-uits  grow, 
clustered  together  like  grapes.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  scrape  or  rub  them  with  an  iron  in- 
strument as  the  ripening  season  approaches, 


otherwise  the  fruit  is  bitter  and  useless.  A 
person  ascends  the  tree  for  the  purpose,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  employment  of 
the  Prophet  Amos,  who  waa  "  a  herdsman 
and  gatherer  (as  it  is  rendered  in  our  Tersion) 
of  sycamore  fruit." 

Some  travellers  assert  that  the  sycamore 
figs  are  V  eiy  palateable  when  properly  ripened, 
though  other  European  writers  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  Jews  were  very  partial 
to  it,  and  its  importance  to  the  Egyptians 
is  indicated  in  the  78th  Psalm,  in  the  reca- 
pitulation  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  where  it 
is  stated,  **  He  destroyed  their  vines  with 
hail,  and  their  sycamore-trees  with  frost ;" 
and  the  fitiit  of  this  tree  is  stiU  an  important 
article  of  food  among  the  poor  classes  in  that 
country.  The  wood  of  the  sycamore  is  cele- 
brated for  the  extreme  closeness  of  its  tex- 
ture, as  well  as  for  its  great  hardness  and  in- 
corruptible quality,  which  caused  it  to  be  used 
for  the  cof&oa  of  mummies ;  and  such  coffins 
or  cases,  in  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  in- 
closed their  mummies  some  thousands  of 
years  ago,  still  remain  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  following  is  Dr  Pococke's  account  of 
this  tree :— **  The  dumez  (of  Egypt)  is  called 
by  the  Europeans  Pharaok^s  fig4ree :  it  is  the 
sycamore  of  the  ancients,  and  is  properly  the 
wild  Jig,  The  fig  is  small,  but,  like  the  com- 
mon figs,  at  the  end  of  it  a  sort  of  water 
gathers  together,  and  unless  it  be  cut,  and 
the  water  let  out,  it  will  not  ripen.  This 
they  sometimes  do,  covering  the  bough  with 
a  net  to  keep  off  the  birds ;  and  the  fruit  is 
not  bad,  though  it  is  not  esteemed.  It  is  a 
large  spreading  tree,  with  a  round  leaf»  and 
has  this  particular  quality,  that  short  branches 
without  leaves  come  out  of  the  great  limbs 
all  about  the  wood,  and  these  bear  the  fruit. 
It  was  of  the  timber  of  these  trees  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  made  their  cofiins  for  tlieir 
embalmed  bodies,  and  the  wood  remains 
sound  to  this  day."  Hasselquist  informs  us 
that  the  sycamore  *'  buds  in  the  latter  end 
of  March,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June.*'  His  other  observations  are 
similar  to  those  of  Pococke  just  quoted. 


TARES,  a  kind  of  pulse,  noxious  and    rally  admitted  to  indicate  the  terebinth  or 

hurtful  to  corn.  turpentine-tree,  whicti  the  aucients  errone- 

TEIL-TREE  (Isaiah  vi.   13)  is   gene-    ously  supposed  to  be  an  evergreen,  whereas 
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it  is  ascertained  that  it  casts  its  leaves  in 
inclement  seasons. 

THISTLE,  THORN,  and  BRIER,  the 
common  names  of  plants  or  shrubs  armed 
with  prickles  or  spines.  The  tliistle  is  well 
known,  but  it  is  not  ascertained  what  par- 
ticular slirubs  or  plants  are  indicated  by  tkonu 
and  briers, 

THYINE-WOOD,  a  sweet  or  aromatic 
wood,  mentioned  among  the  precious  articles 
constituting  the  merchandize  of  the  mystical 
Babylon,  Rev.  xviii.  12. 

TOPAZ,  pitdahf  a  precious  stone^  which 
was  the  second  of  the  first  row  oo  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high  priest  bearing  the  name  of 
Simeon.  It  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  modem  chrysolite,  and  is  found  in  allu- 
vial strata  in  Egypt.  The  topaz  is  of  a  green 


colour,  declining  to  yellow,  and  a  shining 
external  lustre,  but  it  is  not  remarkable  for 
its  hardness.  It  is  alleged  that  this  stone 
took  its  name  from  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Pliny  claims  the  discovery  of  it  for 
Juba,  king  of  Mauritania ;  but  it  was  known 
to  Moses  long  before  Juba's  time,  and  Job 
speaks  of  the  **  topaz  of  Ethiopia,"  namely, 
the  r^on  anciently  so  called  on  the  Red 
Sea. 

TORTOISE.  The  word  imh,  so  ren- 
dered  in  our  version,  indicates  a  reptile  of 
the  lizard  kind,  declared  unclean  by  the 
Mosaic  Law.  It  is  entirely  of  a  beautiful 
green,  with  small  spines  upon  its  thighs 
and  upon  the  ridge  of  the  tail.  It  is  found 
in  the  Egyptian  deserts. 

TURTLE-DOVE.     See  Dove, 


u 


UNICORN,  Teem^  an  animal  the  identity 
of  which  has  occasioned  considerable  dis- 
putes among  the  learned.  The  heraldic 
animal  so  called  is  altogether  fabulous,  as 
no  such  creature  ever  existed,  and  we  must 
therefore  seek  for  it  in  some  other  animal 
which  can  be  identified  with  the  reem  of  the 
Scriptures.  Some  have  contended  for  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  Wild  goat,  of  great  strength  and 
considerable  size,  called  the  oryx;  others 
argue  for  a  particular  wild  bull ;  and  others 
maintain  that  the  rhinoceros  is  indicated — 
an  opinion  which  now  generally  prevails. 

It  has  been  appropriately  observed,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  word  reem 
to  denote  that  this  animal  was  one-homed, 
and  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxiii.  17) 
the  reem  is  mentioned  as  having  more  than 
one  horn.  This  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  a  wild  buffalo,  or  some  animal  of  that 
genus,  is  intended,  more  especially  as  the 
description  of  the  unicorn  in  the  Book  of 
Job  sets  forth  the  impossibility  or  difficulty 
of  making  the  animal  perform  those  services 
which  are  rendered  by  tame  buffaloes  or 
oxen,  either  in  agriculture  or  as  beasts  of 
burden.  An  attentive  perusal  of  the  text 
will  at  once  incline  the  reader  to  this  view. 
'*  Will  the  unicorn  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or 
abide  by  thy  crib  ?  Canst  thou  bind  the  uni- 
corn with  his  band  in  the  furrow  ?  or  will  he 
harrow  the  valleys  afler  thee?  Wilt  thou 
trust  him  because  his  strength  is  great  ?  or 

VOL.  II. 


wilt  thou  leave  thy  labours  to  him  ?  Wilt 
thou  believe  him,  that  he  will  bring  home 
thy  seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy  barn  ?  "  Now, 
all  this  is  connected  with  the  employment  of 
buffaloes  and  oxen  in  the  East,  and  strength- 
ens, if  it  does  not  confirm,  the  impression 
that  a  wild  buffalo  is  the  animal  indicated. 

But  although  there  is  nothing  said  of  the 
reem  in  the  Scriptures,  to  establish  the  fact 
that  it  had  only  one  horn,  if  a  one-homed 
animal  be  contended  for  we  cannot  be  far 
mistaken  in  taking  the  rhinoceros.  One 
species  is  a  native  of  India.  There  are  said 
to  be  two  species  at  least  in  Africa,  but  their 
history  has  not  yet  been  accurately  investi- 
gated. The  length  of  the  rhinoceros  from 
the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail  is  usually  about  twelve  feet ;  his 
body  and  limbs  are  covered  with  a  skin  so 
hard  and  impenetrable  as  to  turn  the  edge 
of  a  sword  and  resist  the  force  of  a  musket 
ball;  his  neck  is  very  short,  and  his  skin 
forms  itself  into  large  folds  at  the  neck  and 
the  shoulders,  which  hang  down  upon  the 
fore  legs.  Between  the  folds  the  skin  is 
penetrable  and  delicate,  soft  as  silk  to  the 
touch,  and  of  a  light  flesh  colour.  Although 
not  ferocious,  carnivorous,  or  extremely  wild, 
the  rhinoceros  is  untractable,  and  possesses 
immense  strength.  He  feeds  on  the  coarsest 
herbs,  and  prefers  thistles  and  shrubs  to  soft 
pasturage.  He  is  a  solitary  animal,  choos- 
ing moist  and  marshy  grounds^  and  seldom 
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qaitdng  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  spedet  is 
not  numerous,  and  is  much  less  dtfRised  than 
that  of  the  elephant. 

The  nose  of  the  rhinoceros  is  armed  with 
a  very  hard  and  solid  horn,  which  is  a  most 
formidable  weapon,  and  enables  him  to  de- 
fend himself  from  every  adversary.  It  is  of 
a  long  conical  shape,  having  the  lower  parts 
rough,  and  appearing  as  if  composed  of  homy 
fibres,  the  upper  parts  being  smooth  and 
plain  like  the  horns  of  the  ox.  The  animal  at 
least  once  casts  this  horn,  which  drops  ofi! 
and  a  new  one  immediately  commences 
growing,  during  which  he  suffers  consider- 
able pain. 

But  there  is  another  animal  of  this  species, 
which  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
unicorn  of  the  ancients  than  the  ordinary 
rhinoceros,  and  it  is  thus  described  by  Mr 
Campbell  in  his  **  Travels  in  South  Africa," 
who  deposited  a  fragment  of  the  skull  with 
its  horn  in  the  Museum  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Mr  Campbell  informs 
us  that  since  the  arrival  of  the  skull  in  Lon- 
don, the  animal  is  considered  by  naturalists 
to  be  the  unicorn  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
same  as  that  described  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
"  The  common  African  rhuioceros,"  be  says, 
"  has  a  crooked  horn  resembling  a  cock's 


spur*  which  rises  about  nine  or  ten  inches 
above  the  nose,  and  inclines  backward; 
immediately  behind  this  is  a  short  thick  horn. 
But  the  head  they  [the  natives]  brought  had 
a  straight  horn  projecting  three  feet  from  the 
forehead,  about  ten  inches  above  the  tip  of  the 
nose.  The  projection  of  tliis  great  horn  very 
much  resembles  that  of  the  fanciful  unicorn 
in  the  British  Arms.  It  has  a  small,  thid^ 
homy  substance,  eight  inches  long*  imme- 
diately behind  it,  and  which  can  scarcely  be 
observed  in  the  animal  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  yards,  and  seems  to  be  designed  for 
keeping  fast  that  which  is  penetrated  by  the 
long  horn,  so  that  this  spedes  must  look 
like  a  unicorn  (in  this  sense  one-harmed) 
when  ranning  in  the  field.  The  head  re- 
sembled in  size  a  nine-gallon  cask,  and  mea- 
sured three  feet  from  the  mouth  to  the  ear ; 
and  being  much  larger  than  that  of  the  one 
with  the  crooked  horn,  and  which  measured 
eleven  feet  in  length,  the  animal  must  have 
been  still  larger  and  more  formidable.  From 
its  weight,  and  the  position  of  the  bora,  it 
appears  capable  of  overcoming  any  creature 
hitherto  known.  Hardly  any  of  die  nativeB 
[Hottentots]  took  the  smallest  notice  of  the 
head,  but  treated  it  as  a  thing  familiar  to 
them.- 


VINE,  a  celebrated  tree  or  shmb,  of 
which  the  fruit  is  the  grape,  well  known  in 
botany  and  gardening.  The  culture  of  the 
vine  has  occupied  the  attention  of  men  from 
the  earliest  times,  both  in  those  countries  of 
which  it  is  a  native  and  in  those  where  it  is 
brought  to  maturity  in  the  hot-house.  When 
Noah  descended  from  the  steep  sides  of 
Mount  Ararat,  after  the  waters  of  the  Deluge 
had  subsided,  he  '*  began  to  be  a  husband- 
man, and  he  planted  a  vineyard,  and  he 
drank  of  the  wine  ;'*  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  excellent  wine  is  still  made  in  the  loca- 
lity indicated,  about  three  leagues  from 
Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia,  where  the  vine 
in  some  places  grows  wild.  From  the  nuin- 
ner  in  which  Noah's  occupation  is  intro- 
duced, it  has  been  contended  that  wine  was 
not  unknown  before  the  Dduge,  and  that 
the  Patriarch  simply  continued  to  cultivate 
the  vine  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done 
before  the  remarkable  catastrophe ;  but  the 


Christian  Fathers  argue  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  intoxicating  nature  of 
wine,  having  never  used  it,  nor  seen  it  used, 
before  he  b^an  to  cultivate  the  vine  him- 
self. Previously,  in  the  Antediluvian  times, 
men  ate  the  grapes  like  other  frnit,  but 
Noah  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
who  pressed  out  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  liquor. 

The  history  of  the  vine  in  all  its  varietiei* 
cultivation,  and  produce,  is  too  extensive 
to  be  attempted  in  this  sketch,  as  it  would 
lead  us  over  the  countries  in  which  it  abounds, 
and  involve  us  in  a  discussion  on  vin^ards 
and  the  seasons  of  the  vintage.  Botthe  no- 
tices here  brought  before  the  reader  will  not 
be  deemed  uninteresting  and  will  perhaps  be 
sufficient  for  tliose  who  have  ndthertime 
nor  leisure  to  undertake  a  minute  invest%a» 
tion  of  the  subject. 

Vines  abound  in  A«a,  in  Africa,  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  warm  countriea  of  Evvope. 
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Viiiey«rds  were  fonnerly  common  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  was  a  celebrated  one  at  Bath, 
planted  with  what  are  called  White,  Muscat 
dine,  and  Black  grapes,  which  at  one  time 
yielded  sixty  hogsheads  of  wine  at  a  vintage. 
There  were  real  vineyards  in  England  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  said 
that  vinea  were  first  planted  near  the  rifers 
Rhine,  Maine^and  Moselle»  and  also  in  Hun- 
gary and  the  northern  parts  of  France,  in  the 
third  century ;  but  many  are  of  opinion  that 
they  grew  spontaneously  in  those  provinces 
of  ancient  Gaul  and  Spain  which  border  on 
the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  cele- 
brated for  its  wines  in  ancient  times.  To 
the  Phoenicians  is  assigned  the  honour  of  in- 
troducing the  vine  into  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  into  several  parts  of  the 
Continents  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

Herodotus  asserts  that  there  were  no  vines 
in  Egypt,  but  in  this  he  is  mbtaken,  though 
it  never  was  a  wine  country,  nor  did  it  ever 
produce  a  supply  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
its  population.  It  is  certain  that  vines  were 
known  in  Egypt  in  very  early  times,  (or  when 
the  Hebrews  rpproached  Moses  in  one  of 
their  rebellious  murmurings,  they  asked  him, 
'*  Wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to  come  out 
of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  into  this  evil  place  ? 
It  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines, 
or  of  pomegranates,  neither  is  there  any  wa- 
ter to  drink."  Ancient  authors  corroborate 
this  statement.  Vine  branches,  laden  with 
ripe  grapes,  are  delineated  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  architecture;  paintings 
represent  the  vintage  and  men  occupied  in 
pressing  the  ripe  fruit ;  and  even  at  present 
vines  are  cultivated  in  some  places.  A  vine 
bringing  forth  clusters  of  ripe  grapes  was  the 
subject  of  the  dream  of  Pharaoh's  cup. 
bearer,  which  Joseph  interpreted ;  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  narrative  that  the  drink  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  was  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  grape — ^not  wine  as  we  under^itand  it, 
but  a  juice  mixed  with  water ;  and  Herodo- 
tus himself  informs  us  that  the  people  were 
allowed  to  drink  wine  at  certain  festivals, 
and  that  it  was  not  prohibited  to  the  priest- 
hood, except  on  the  days  of  service  in  their 
temples ;  nor  even  then  after  they  had  con- 
cluded their  religious  ceremonies. 

The  Promised  Land  was  represented  to 
the  Hebrews  as  a  country  of  "  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  vines,  and  honey,"  and  that  it  was 
so  in  ancient  times  is  amply  confirmed  not 
only  by  the  statements  and  allusions  of  the 
inspired  writers,  but  by  the  concurrent  testi- 


mony  of  both  ancient  and  modem  histo- 
rians. The  vineyards  of  Judea  were  gene- 
rally laid  out  in  terraces  on  the  hills,  formed 
by  carried  earth,  which  must  have  given  the 
country  a  most  luxuriant  and  picturesque 
appearance  in  the  times  of  its  prosperity 
The  dressing  of  vines  was  a  professional 
occupation  among  the  Jews ;  King  Uzziah, 
we  are  told,  <*  had  vine-dressers  in  the 
mountains  and  in  Carmel  s"  and  at  the  Cap- 
tivity of  the  Ten  Tribes  the  importance  of 
the  vine  in  Judea  so  forcibly  presented  itself 
to  the  Chaldean  conquerors,  that  they  did 
not  entirely  depopulate  the  cantonments  of 
the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  but  "  left  of  the 
poor  of  the  land  to  be  vine-dressers  and  hus- 
bandmen." In  their  predictions  of  future 
desolation  the  Prophets  often  represent 
briers,  thorns,  and  noxious  weeds,  as  sup- 
planting the  vines  and  fig-trees ;  they  were 
to  be  cut  down  and  given  for  fuel ;  the  vine 
was  to  '*  dry  up,"  and  the  fig-tree  to  **  lan- 
guish*'— ^predictions  which  have  been  amply 
verified,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
countries  which  were  the  subjects  of  pro- 
phecy affords  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  Divine  revelation. 

Ezekiel  notices  the  wine  of  Helbon  which 
was  sold  at  the  fairs  of  Tyre,  It  is  alleged 
that  this  wine  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  that  it  was  at  one  time  made  at  Damas- 
cus, where  the  Persians  had  planted  vine- 
yards for  the  purpose.  The  wine  of  Leba^ 
non  is  mentioned  by  Hosea,  the  grapes  of 
which  were  produced  in  those  vineyards  of 
the  sides  of  Mount  Lebanon  which  had  a 
favourable  exposure.  As  we  read  of  spiced 
wines,  or  wines  mixed  with  perfumes.  Cant, 
viii.  2,  it  is  evident  that  such  odoriferous 
wines  were  known  to  the  Hebrews.  In 
short,  the  making  of  wine,  such  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  was  all  along  known  to  the  Jews ; 
and  in  their  country,  where  vineyards 
abounded,  and  the  grapes  were  large  and  luxu- 
riant, it  was  a  general  beverage.  Its  exhilar- 
ating, strengthening,  and  refreshing  qualities 
are  prominently  brought  forward  by  the 
sacred  writers  in  various  metaphors.  In  the 
parable  related  by  Jotham  (Judges  ix.  7-15), 
wine  i^  poetically  said  to  **  cheer  both  God 
and  roan,"  because  it  was  used  in  the  sacri- 
fices and  offerings  made  to  Jehovah. 

Vineyards  abounded  in  all  parts  of  Pales- 
tine in  ancient  times,  but  the  grapes  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  were  considered  the  best. 
The  vineyards  were  generally  on  the  sides 
of  hills,  where  the  ground  was  carefully 
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prepared,  the  stones  picked  up,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  by  a  wall,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  bough  of  the  vine  was  frequent- 
ly trained,   and    secured  by  large    stones 
tied  to  the  branches.     The  vine-dressers 
were  employed  in  planting,  pruning,  and 
propping  the  vines,  gathering  the  grapes,  and 
also  in  guarding  the  vineyards,  for  which 
purpose  small  towers  were  built,  on  them. 
The  grapes  were  gathered  and  put  into 
baskets ;  they  were  next  thrown  into  the 
vine  vat,  and  at  first  trodden  by  men,  as  is 
the  custom  in  many  vine  countries  to  this 
day,   and  then  pressed.     The  wine  thus 
made  was  best  when  old,  or  on  the  lees—* 
namely,  when  the  lees  or  dregs  had  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  wine 
was  kept.     Wine  was  kept  in  leather  bottles 
or  skins,  made  of  the  entire  skin  of  a  goat 
or  kid,  or  of  pieces  of  leather  sewed  together, 
and  the  seams  covered  with  pitch — vessels 
still  employed  in  the  East  for  the  carrying  of 
wine  and  water.     Among  the  Jews  the  poor 
were  allowed  at  the  vintage^>which  was 
always  a  season  of  festivity,  and  did  not 
begin  till  after  harvest — to  glean  grapes  as 
well  as  corn.     By  the  Levitical  Law  it  was 
ordered  that  during  every  seventh  year  vine- 
yards were  not  to  be  pruned  or  dressed. 

Vines  require  considerable  care  and  at- 
tention, otherwise  they  will  not  produce 
fruit.  Our  Saviour  refers  to  this  when  he 
compares  himself  to  a  vine  and  his  people 
to  the  branches. 

VIPER,  ephah,  one  of  the  most  common 
and  venomous  of  thes  erpent  tribe  in  North- 
ern Africa  and  South- Western  Asia.  It  is 
still  called  el  effdh  by  the  Arabs.  It  is 
described  as  remarkable  for  its  quick  and 


penetrating  poison,  often  attacking  and  de- 
stroying both  men  and  beasts,  and  its  poison 
being  so  subtle  as  to  occasion  death  in  about 
fifteen  minutes.  The  holes  of  these  enemies 
of  mankind  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  in  the 
Desert  of  Suez,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  horse 
to  pass  without  stumbling.  The  viper  is 
described  as  being  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  than  two  feet  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  arm,  '*  beautiftiUy  spotted 
with  yellow  and  brown,*  and  sprinkled  over 
with  blackish  specks ;  it  has  a  wide  mouth, 
by  which  it  inhales  a  great  quantity  of  air, 
which  the  reptile  ejects,  when  inflated,  with 
such  force  as  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance."  The  female  viper  brings  forth  its 
young  alive,  and  these  are  then  enclosed  in 
little  skins  which  break  open  the  third  day. 
See  Asp. 

VULTURE,  a  very  splendid  bird  found 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
in  Africa.     It  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  with  an  expanse  of  wings  reaching 
to  eight  or  nine.    The  colour,  when  the  bird 
is  full  grown,  is  of  a  deep  rufous  grey,  be- 
coming black  on  the  quill  feathers  and  tail. 
The  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  a  short 
close  down,  and  the  ruff  is  of  a  pure  white. 
The  vulture  is  declared  unclean  by  the  Levi- 
tical Law.     Like  the  rest  of  its  family  it 
feeds  on  putrid  flesh,  and  makes  its  nest  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  whence  it  surveys  the 
distant  plains,  and  marks  the  fallen  prey.   It 
can  descry  a  carcase  at  an  immense  distance, 
and  hence  the  fine  allusion  to  its  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  vision  in  the  Book  of  Job 
— **  There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  know- 
eth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye  bath  not 
seen." 
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WHALE,  a  general  term  which  includes 
all  the  mammiferous  or  cetaceous  tenants  of 
the  ocean,  of  which  the  sea-calf,  the  dolphin, 
the  porpoise,  and  the  whale,  are  examples* 
They  inhabit  the  same  element  as  fishes,  and 
resemble  them  in  their  general  form,  but  they 
differ  from  them  in  some  respects,  as  they 
respire  by  means  of  lungs,  which  obliges  them 
from  time  to  time  to  ascend  to  the  surface  to 
inhale  the  atmospheric  air;  their  blood  is 
warm,  their  ears  are  open  outwards,  and,  in 
particular,  they  suckle  their  young.     The 


crocodile  is  indicated  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel, 
when  he  describes  him  as  a  "  whale  in  the 
seas,"  and  indeed  the  description  of  the  whale 
or  dragon  contained  in  the  Scriptures  cannot 
apply  to  the  whale,  properly  so  called,  of 
which  the  Hebrews  knew  nothing,  but  to  the 
crocodile.  The  consideration  of  the  great 
fish  which  swallowed  up  Jonah,  rendered 
whaU  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  ziL 
40),  would  lead  us  into  a  vast  field  of  con- 
troversy and  argument,  which  would  itSl  be 
undecided  and  unsatisfactory.   That  ilcoald 
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not  be  a  whale  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged,  as  whales,  properly  so  called,  are 
never  seen  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  the 
inhabitants  of  seas  in  other  latitudes.     It  is 
to  be  observedj  also,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  whale  is  a  general  term  for  all  fishes, 
whether  of  rivers  or  of  the  sea.     Some  have 
contended  that  the  fish  which  swallowed 
Jonah  was  the  common  shark,  and  it  has 
been  consequently  designated  Jonah*s  JUh, 
but  there  are  many  objections  to  this  opi- 
nion.    The  whole  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
mighty  power  of  God,  who,  we  are  expressly 
told  in  the  Prophetical  narrative,  had  **  pre^ 
pared  a  great  jUh  to  swallow  up  Jonah." — 
"  As  the  things  which  befell  the  Church  at 
large,"  observes  the  excellent  Jones  of  Nay- 
land,  '*  happened  to  them  for  ensamples  to 
the  whole  congregation  of  Christian  people, 
so  the  things  which  befell  the  Prophets  of 
old  happened  for  ensamples  of  the  Saviour 
himself,  that  his  character  and  history,  as  the 
true  Son  of  God  who  should  come  into  the 
world,  might  be  infallibly  ascertained  and  de- 
monstrated by  a  comparison  with  the  various 
characters  of  those  who  had  been  most  emi- 
nent  in  the  Church  of  old.     This  considera- 
tion will  reconcile  us  to  some  strange  things, 
which  might  appear  very  unreasonable  if 
they  were  considered  only  in  themselves. 
How  monstrous  would  it  seem  in  anv  other 
history  that  a  man  should  be  buried  in  the 
body  of  a  fish,  and  cast  up  alive  again  after 
three  days  upon  the  dry  land  I     But  if  this 
strange  thing  happened,  that  it  might  after- 
wards be  compared  with  the  return  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead  for  the  salvation  of  all 
mankind,  then  the  preservation  of  Jonah 
becomes  fit  and  reasonable,  it  being  of  infi- 
nite importance  to  the  woild  that  the  fact  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  when  it  should  happen, 
should  be  admitted  and  believed;  and  so  the 
case  was  worthy  of  the  Divine  interpreta- 
tion." 

WHEAT  is  well  known  as  the  principal 
and  most  valuable  kind  of  grain  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  man.  It  produces  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  growing  well  not  only  in 
temperate  but  in  hot  and  cold  climates ;  and 
in  countries  where  it  has  been  introduced  and 
cultivated  by  settlers  it  succeeds  as  well 
as  if  it  had  been  a  native.  In  North  and 
South  America  wheat  is  as  productive  as  in 
the  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe.  This 
grain  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  in 
n  manner  which  shows  that  it  has  been  a 
staple   commodity  firom   the  most  ancient 


times.  We  find  Solomon  presenting  Hiram 
with  wheat  for  food,  and  Judah  traded  with 
wheat  of  Minnith.  Wheat-harvest  was 
always  a  gay  and  joyful  season  in  Judea,  and 
the  story  of  Ruth  abounds  with  many  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  the  rural  life  of  the  an- 
cient  Oriental  cultivators.  Luxuriant  crops 
of  wheat  were  reared  in  Palestine  in  former 
times. 

WILLOW,  a  common  tree  which  grows 
in  marshy  places,  and  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  leaf  of  which  greatly  resembles 
that  of  the  olive.     The  Hebrews  were  com- 
manded at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  to  take 
branches  of  the  most  beautiful  trees,  parti- 
cularly the  '*  willows  of  the  brook,"  and  to 
bear  them  in  their  hands  before  the  Lord  as 
a  token  of  rejoicing,  Lev.  xxiii.  40.     In  the 
description  of  the  behemoth,  or  river-horse, 
we  are  told  that  *'  the  willows  of  the  brook 
compass  him  about,"  namely,  that  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  willows  and  osiers,  which  grow  in 
abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.     The 
captive  Jews  '*  sat  and  wept  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,"  otherwise  the  numerous  canals 
supplied  by  the  Euphrates,  and  they  **  hung 
their  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof*  in  sorrow,  when  they  reflected  that 
instead  of  the  fruitful  vines  and  fig-trees  of 
Judea,  under  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  recline  in  security,  they  now  in- 
dulged their  griefs  in  a  foreign  country  under 
willows  and  osiers,  allowing  their  instruments 
of  music  to  hang  neglected  upon  the  boughs 
of  those  doleful  trees.     The  rapidity  of  the 
growth  of  willows  planted  in  meadows,  or 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  is  intimated  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  (xliv.  4). 
WINE.     See  Vine. 

WOLF,  Tjeeht  a  fierce  animal  of  the  dog 
kind,  abiding  in  forests,  ravenous,  greedy, 
crafly,  and  of  keen  quickness  in  smell.  Its 
head  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  its  hair  is 
a  kind  of  grey.  Many  curious  things  are 
said  of  the  habits  of  this  animal,  such  as — 
that  towards  evening  it  is  peculiarly  danger, 
ous,  as  being  then  hungry — that  wolves  de- 
stroy one  another  in  times  of  great  famine,  by 
first  meeting  and  expressing,  as  it  were,  their 
distresses  one  to  another,  then  running  round 
in  a  circle,  and  the  first  which  falls  through 
giddiness  being  devoured  by  the  others — that 
they  are  frightened  at  the  throwing  of  stones, 
at  fire,  at  the  sound  of  beils,  and  at  voc'al 
music — that  when  they  fall  upon  sheep  they 
choose  a  dark  and  cloudy  day,  that  they  may 
escape  the  more  safely— and  that  on  these 
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occasions  they  go  against  the  wind  to  pre- 
vent the  dogs  smelling  them.  The  female  is 
also  said  to  produce  one  the  first  year,  two 
the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  ninth,  and 
that  she  nourishes  her  offspring  only  if  they 
suck  water  as  swine,  or  hite  like  bears. 

The  Scriptures  notice  some  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  wolf,  namely,  that  it 
lives  upon  rapine — that  it  is  violent,  cruel, 
and  bloody — that  it  is  voracious  and  greedy 
— that  it  prowls  about  by  night  seeking  its 
prey — and  that  it  is  the  great  enemy  of  sheep. 
In  the  spirit  of  these  intimations  are  all  the 
figurative  allusions  to  the  wolf.  False  teach- 
ers are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  the 
persecutors  of  the  Church  are  ravenous 
wolves.  The  greatest  happiness,  peace,  and 
security,  are  indicated  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
in  the  latter  days,  when  the  **  wolf  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb." 

WOOD,  a  general  term  for  trees,  as  in 
the  prohibition  of  idolatry,  Deut.  iv.  28, 
"  Ye  shall  not  serve  gods,  the  work  of 
men's  hands«  wood  and  stone." 

WOOL  is  the  soft  hair  or  down,  particu- 
larly of  sheep,  goats,  and  other  animals,  the 
practical  purposes  of  which  are  well  known. 


It  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Scripturei» 
by  way  of  contrast,  as  remarkable  for  tti 
whiteness,  and  white  wool  Is  specified  hj 
Ezekiel  in  bis  account  of  the  trade  of  Tyre 
(xxvii.  18).  Bochart  argues  that  wool  of  a 
bright  purple  colour,  from  the  Arabic  use  of 
it,  is  indicated,  while  the  Septuagint  renders 
it  wool  from  Miletus,  a  place  famous  for  that 
commodity.  Virgil  informs  us  that  wool  was 
dyed  purple  at  Tyre.  Angora,  the  ancient 
Ancyra,  and  the  former  seat  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures, still  retains  its  breed  of  fine-wooUed 
animals,  among  which  the  goat  produces  a 
fleece  nearly  equal  to  silk  in  lustre  and 
beauty.  Damascus  and  some  other  ancient 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  preserve  in  their  re- 
spective vicinities  the  traces  of  the  former 
cultivation  of  fine-woolled  animals.  Sheep's 
wool  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  product 
of  cultivation,  at  least  no  wild  animal  is 
known  which  resembles  the  wool-bearing 
sheep ;  and  this  wool  is  only  found  in  those 
countries  which  have  been  or  are  the  seats 
of  the  arts,  and  where  civilization  has  long 
prevailed.  The  fine-wooUed  sheep,  so 
greatly  valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
were  obtained  from  Asia  Minor. 
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[A  OOMTUETS  Ind£x  to  ftoy  Gazettebe  it  almost  onnecenary,  «■  racb  a  work  to  a  certain  extent 
combines  the  detail  of  ope  with  iti  other  peculiar  features.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  also 
renders  it  easy  for  the  reader  to  select  at  once  any  article  which  he  wishes  to  consult.  All  that 
u  attempted,  therefore,  in  the  following  Index,  is  merely  to  exhibit  a  table,  as  it  were,  of  some 
general  matters  in  the  body  of  this  Work,  which  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  a  few  of 
the  historical  facts  and  traditions  it  embraces.] 
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Aabon,  pretended  descendant  of,  at  Acre, 

▼ol.  L  p.  5 

tomb  of, 
Abel,  where  murdered, 

sepulchre  of, 
Abercromby,  Sir  Balpfa,  death  of, 
Abijah,  reign  of, 
Abunelecb,  royal  title  of, 

king  of  Gerar, 

hospitality  of, 
Abraham,  burial-place  of, 

traditions  of, 

conduct  of,  in  Egypt, 


p.  46,  47 

ii.  209 

384^385 

1.526 

ii.  194 

u.  334-337 

ii.  ib. 

ii.  ib. 

L87;  ii.  218,219 

i.  269,  270,  385 

i.  443,444 


timidity  of,  iL  334 

Absalom,  tomb  o^  166 

Abyssinians,  traditions  of  the,    iL  426,  427,  428 

Achsua,  origin  of  name  of,  i.  6 

modem  name  of,  ib. 

Acra,  fortress  o(^  at  Jerusalem,  i.  7 

Acre^  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at,  i.  3,  4 

siege  of,  by  Sultan  Serapba,  i.  4 

massacre  of  Christians  at,  i.  4 

conduct  of  the  nuns  at,  ib. 

when  repaired,  ib. 

proceedings  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  at,      ib. 

British  victory  at,  ib. 

retreat  of  Buonaparte  from,  i.  4,  5 

modem  prosperity  of,  i.  5 

ancient  rains  at,  ib. 

climate  of,  ib. 

description  of,  ib. 

history  of,  i.  3 

siege  of,  by  the  Crusaders,  ib. 

taken  by  Saladin,  ib. 

Hebrew  name  of,  ib.  2 

modem  Arab  name  of,  ib.  2 

why  called  Ptolemais,  ib.  2 

pretended  wood  of  the  true  Cross  at,  ib.  2 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  i.  87 

Aetiumi  naval  victory  of,  ii.  249 


1.23 

iL  133 

ib. 

ib. 

L8 

ib. 

441 

353 

iL  2 

ii.  444 

iL64 
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Adalia,  Gulf  of,  iL  264 

Adam,  burial-place  of,  L  87 
traditions  of,          L  864,  385^  418,  424 

Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon,  traditions  of, 

i.  423,  424 

Adites,  idolatries  of,  i>  7 

Adjerood,  modern  village  of,  i.  548 

Adonis,  husband  of  Astarte,  i.  98 

Adrian,  Emperor,  conduct  of,  to  the  citizens  of 
Alexandria, 
rebuilds  Jerusalem, 
calls  it  by  a  different  name, 
prohibits  the  Jews  to  enter  it^ 

Adriatic  Sea,  boundaries  of, 
origin  of  name, 

^gyptus,  legend  of, 

JEneas  in  Italy, 

Mno,  ancient  city  of, 

iEolians,  legends  of  the^ 

Afghans,  alleged  origin  of, 

Africa,  northern  coast  of,  Phoenicians  in,  ii.  322 

extent  of,  L  9 

by  whom  peopled,  ib.  9,  10 

colour  of  its  inhabitants,  ib. 
countries  of,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ib. 

rivers  of,  ib. 

travellers  in,  ib. 
divisions  of,                               ib.  10,  1 1 

capes  of,  ib. 

islands  of,  ib. 

climate  of,  ib. 

beat  of,  ib. 

soil  of,  ib. 

inhabitants  of,  L  12 

Christian  missionaries  in,  i.  13 

outline  of  natural  history  of,  ib.  13-16 

predictions  of,  ib.  16 

British  possessions  in,  ib. 

Agri-Dagh,  mountain  of,  i.  82 

Agrippa,  Herod,  reign  of,  iL  120 
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Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero,  crimes  of,      ii.  367 
Abab,  reign  of,  ii.  64 

Ahaziah,  reign  of,  iL  56 

Ai,  city  of,  Tarious  names  of,  i.  17 

Aiasaluk,  modem  Tillage  of,  i.  542 

Akkif,  province  of,  i.  7 

Aladin,  Sultan,  conquests  of,  ii.  327 

Alaric  the  Goth,  invasions  of,  ii.  390 

Aleiander  the  Great  besieges  and  takes  Gaza, 

ii.  25 
at  Jerusalem,  ii.  103,  i04 

takes  Shu^han,  ii.  433 

Persian  traditioo  of,  i.  174,  175 

where  buried,  i.  19 

coflBn  of,  ib. 

disputed,  ib.  19,  20 

Alexandria,  traditions  of,  i.  24 

church  of,  by  whom  founded,  ib. 

library  of,  volumes  in,  i.  23 

Alexandrian  Library,  description  of,      i.  21,  22 
destroyed  by  the  Caliph  Omar,         i.  22 
Ali,  judgment  of,  i.  177 

Al-Jedur,  couotfy  so  called,  ii.  17 

Almonds,  i.  468 

Amalrec, reign  of,  ii.  149 

Amanus,  mountain  of,  i.  34 

Amasis,  reign  of,  i.  520,  521 

Amaziah,  reign  of,  ii.  196 

Amber,  whence  anciently  imported,  ii.  324 

America,  how  peopled,  i.  107-1 12 

Aborigines  of,  i.  ib. 

traditions  of,  i.  109,  1 10 

American  Indians,  traditions  of,  ii.  8 

Ammon  in  the  Desert,  by  whom  founded, 

i.  446.  447 

Amon,  reign  of,  ii.  196 

Amrou  takes  Alexandria,  i.  24 

Ananias,  house  of,  L  382,  386 

Anastasius,  legend  of,  546 

Anatolia,  i.  182 

Andalusia,  Pbcenicians  in,  ii.  321 

Angels,  worship  of,  condemned,  ii.  203 

Andramiti,  village  of,  i.  8 

Angelo,  St  castle  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  396 

Animals,  imaginary,  in  the  Red  Sea,        ii.  337 

Anna,  traditions  of,  ii.  423 

Annas,  bouse  of,  ii.  164 

Antediluvians,  i.  40-49 

not  idolaters,  i.  413 

conjectural  causes  of  longevity  of,    i.  48 

reflections  on,  ib. 

times,  traditions  of  the,  i.  42-44 

Antichrist,  ii.  391 

AntigonuB,  murder  of,  ii.  108 

Antiocb,  traditions  of,  1.  49 

ancient  name  of,  according  to  Jerome, 

i.  49 

of  Pisidia,  site  of,  i.  187 

description  of,  i.  188 

proceedings  of  St  Paul  at,      i.  189,  192 

bishops  of,  i.  192 

Antiochus  takes  Sardis,  ii.  404 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  letter  to,  ii.  28 

Antiochus  the  Great,  ii.  25 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  march  of,  against  Jerusalem, 

ii.  108 
Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  u.  109,  110 


Antiquities  in  Rome,  ii*  393 

Apollo,  oracle  of,  ii.  265 

ApoUodorus,  preceptor  of  Augustus,  birth  piaoc 
of,  it  241 

Apollonius,  proceedings  of,  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  105 
Apostles,  fountain  of  the,  L  315 

Arabs,  three,  story  of,  i.  I35v  136 

Arabs,  Bedouin,  manners  and  customs  of, 

L  118-131 
Arabian  Gulf,  Fboniicians  in,  ii'  322 

Arabians,  two,  story  of,  L  177 

Aradus,  island  of,  L  81 

modem  name  of,  ib. 

description  of,  ii.  31^  317 

Aram,  country  of,  ii.  456 

Aramanians,  traditions  of,  ii.  8,  9 

Ararat,  ascent  to,  i.  83,  155,  156 

Area,  city  of,  i.  90 

Ardeshir,  king  of  Persia,  famUy  of,  L  177 

Areopagus  of  Adiens,  i.  87,  235^  237 

Arius,  king  of  the  Lacedsmoniana,  ii*  202 

Argad,  where  situated,  L  3 

Archelaus,  reign  of,  iL  113 

Archies,  founder  of  Synctuie,  ii.  455 

Ark,  spot  where  it  rested,  i.  82,  157,  158 

traditions  of,  i.  83 

monastery  of  the,  i.  b2 

Arian  Heresy,  origin  of,  i.  ^ 

alleged  support  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to,  iL389 

Aristobulus  I.,  reign  of,  iL  106 

Aristobulus  II.,  reign  of,  iL  109 

Aristotle,  doctrine  of,  i.  238 

Armenian  church  in  Jerasalem,  sacred  relics  in, 

iL  164 

Armenians  at  Hamadan,  L  407 

traditions  of  the,  i.  143-147 

Asa,  reign  of,  iL  194 

Ashur,  tradition  of,  L  820 

Asia,  curious  geographical  outline  of,        L  103 

ancient  city  of,  L  182 

Seven  Churches  of,  history  of, 

i   193-219 

Asia  Minor,  boundaries  of,  L  182;  183 

productions  of,  L  183 

ancient  divisions  of,  ib. 

worship  of  fire  in,  tb. 

ancient  inhabitaiitB  of,  ib. 

names  of,  L  182 

mins  in,  L  185 

volcanic  district  in,  i.  186 

no  Phoenician  colonies  in,      iL  320,  321 

Asiarch,  office  of,  described,  L  192 

Asiones,  country  of  the,  i.  282 

Asphaltus,  or  bitumen,  in  the  Dead  Sea,  ii.  407 

Assideans,  sect  of,  L  219 

Assouan,  city  of,  i.  552;  iL  455 

Astarte,  idol,  L  98 

account  of,  ib. 

Athanasius,  St.  mosque  of,  i.  20 

AtheoKUs  sent  to  instruct  the  Jews  in  the  Grtek 

idolatry,  ii.  105 

Athens,  judges  of,  i.  87, 88 

Attarous,  Mount,  ii.  2^9 

Augur,  Roman,  office  of,  11.  367,  388 

Augustus,  Emperor,  it  25 

reign  of,  iL  362,  363, 364 
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BaaLi  idol«  accouot  of, 

i.  243-245 

priests  of» 

i.  247 

Bulbec,  origin  of, 

ii.  210 

conjectures  respecting, 

ib. 

by  whom  boilt, 

ib. 

description  of  ruins  of,  ib.  210^  211,  212 
Bftalsemin,  an  idol,  i.  535 

Baasha,  reign  of,  ii.  53 

Babel,  traditions  of,  i.  259,  200 

Babylonians,  account  of,  i.  297-301 

Baffk,  town  of,  ii.  264 

Bagoses,  Tengeance  of,  on  the  Jews,         ii.  103 
Baldwin  I.,  reign  of,  ii.  147 

remarkable  incident  in  his  reign, 

ii.  147,  146 
Baldwin  II.,  reign  oF^  iL  149 

Baldwin  III.,  reign  of,  ib. 

Baldwin  IV.,  reign  of,  ib. 

Balearic  Islands,  Phoenicians  in,  ii.  321 

Balm,  i.  468 

Balsam,  where  produced,  ii.  81 

Barady,  river,  at  Damascus,  description  of, 

ii.  315 

quality  of  its  waters,  ib. 

its  numerous  branches,  ib. 

the  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  Scripture,  ib. 
Barbarossa,  Emperor  Frederick,  conduct  of, 

it.  204 
Bartholomew,  St  church  of,  ii.  397 

Baths,  warm  mineral,  at  Eremaue,  i.  537 

Bathsheba,  Pool  of,  ii.  164 

Bdellium,  where  found,  i.  416 

Bees  in  Egypt,  i.  468 

Beetles,  Egyptian,  i.  497,  498 

Belshazzar,  death  of,  i.  288 

Belus,  temple  of,  L  263 

Berbers,  account  of,  i.  12 

Berenice,  town,  i.  552 

Bethlehem,  traditions  o^  325,  326 

Bitumen,  or  pitch,  it.  413 

Blacks  in  Africa,  descent  ofp  i.  12 

Boiis,  Plague  of,  considered,  i.  500,  501 

Bralimin  and  a  raven,  story  of,  ii.  7 

Brasidas,  Lacedaemonian  general,  takes  Amphl- 
polis,  i.  39 

Brazilians,  traditions  of  the,  ii.  9 

Bricks,  making  of,  in  Egypt,  i*  491 

Britain  visited  by  the  Phoenicians^  iL  317 

conquered  by  Agricola,  ii.  .379 

Bubastis,  city  of,  u.  340 


Caffres,  account  of, 

i.  12 

Cadmus,  fable  of. 

ii.  200 

Caiaphas,  house  of, 

ii.  164 

Cain,  tomb  of, 

1.385 

Cairo,  origin  of  name  of^ 

i.  530 

modem  name  of. 

ib. 

description  of» 

i.  580,  531 

Patriarch  of. 

i.  5^9 

convents  in. 

ib. 

Caledonia,  New,  traditions  of  the  natives  of, 

ii.  10 
Caligula,  Emperor,  cruelty  of,  at  Alexandria, 

i.  23 

orders  his  statue  to  be  erected  in  the 

Temple,  ii.  120 

reign  of,  ii.  365,  366 


Cambyses  conquers  EgypC^  i.  521,  522 

Cana,  traditions  of,  i.  334,  335 

Canaan,  tomb  of,  iL  210 

Candace,  Queen,  i  550 

Carmelites,  monastery  of,  at  Mount  Carmel, 

L  353,  354 

Catakekaumene,  region  of  the,  ii.  326 

Catharine,  St.  where  beheaded,  1.  539 

St.  monastery  of,  ii.  47 

monks  of,  iL  47 

St.  of  Sienna,  marriage  of,  ii.  392,  393 

Cats  venerated  in  Egypt,  L  499 

Carthage,  territory  of,  ii.  32)S 

Carthaginians,  the,  ii.  321 

Cayster,  river,  L  542 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  iL  205,  206 

Chasalus,  village  of,  i.  6 

Cherubim  in  Eden,  L  412,  422 

Chinese,  physiognomy  of  the,  L  1 1 1 

traditions  of  the,  on  tlie  Flood,  ii.  7 

Chiquito,  traditions  of  the  natives  of,  ii.  9 

Christian  establishments  at  Jerusalem,       ii.  161 

Christians  of  Jerusalem,  superstitions  of, 

164-170 

traditions  of,  ib. 

state  of,  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  186,  187 

in  Damascus,  I.  391 

persecutions  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  385,  389 

Chronology,  ancient,  difficulties  of,  i.  278 

Cbrysostom,  St  John,  L  50 

persecution  of,  iL  204 

opponents  of,  ib. 

Church,  council  of,  at  Laodicea,  ii.  203 

Chyniladon,  king  of  Assyria,  L  228 

Cyrus  takes  Babylon,  i.  282-268 

favours  the  Jews,  iL  98,  99 

takes  Sardis,  ii.  403 

Claudius,  Emperor,  reign  of,  iL  366,  367 

Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  385 

Epistle  of,  ib. 

Clement  of  Alexandria^  i.  541 

Cleopas,  bouse  of,  i.  537 

Cle^Mtra,  canal  of,  i.  486 

queen,  L  524 

Cleopatra's  Needles,  notice  of,  L  27 

Cletus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  384 

Com,  Egyptian,  i.  463 

Coins,  Pergamean,  ii.  268 

Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  i.  366 

Commination  office,  the,  i.  404 

Conatantine  the  Great,  Emperor,  ii.  382,  383 

baptism  of,  ii.  389 

controversy  on,  ib. 

conversion  of,  ib. 

Corinthians,  Epistles  to  the,  L  370, 371,372, 373 

Corruption,  mountain  of,  ii.  257 

Copts,  Alexandrian,  i.  529 

Copts,  Egyptian,  account  of,  i.  528 

Costanza,  town  of,  ii.  399 

Crassus,  conduct  of,  ii.  1 10 

Cree  Indians,  traditions  of  the,  ii.  10 

Crenides,  town  of,  ii.  329 

Cross,  discovery  of  the,  history  of,  ii.  134,  135 

Crowns,  ancient  golden,  immense  size  of,  ii.  343 

Crusades,  origin  of,  li.  1 37 

Crusaders,  exploits  of  the,  ii.  346 

Cuba,  traditions  of  the  people  of,  iL  9 
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Cumab,  modem  town  of^ 
CfpruMf  Fbcenician  colonitt  iot 


ii.48 
0.320 


EdomitMv  propbtcMi  agflbi^  L  in;  489^  4W- 


Dabhstan,  Fenian  poem  of,  ii.  273 

Di«oo,idol,  iL337 

description  of,  ib« 

conjectures  respecting  identity  of,  ii,  336 

Dsmietta,  iL  341 

Daniel,  tomb  o^  ii.  433 

Prophet,  tower  built  bj,  i.  406 

Dariua  the  Mede,  palace  built  by,  i.  406 

King  of  Persia,  tradition  of,  L  174^  175 

Persian  account  of  the  death  of,     ii.  287 

Datbos,  town  of,  iL  329 

Darkness,  Plague  of,  considered,  L  505 

David,  spoils  token  by,  iL  343 

conduct  of,  at  Babbab*  ib. 

tribunal  of,  u.  156 

palace  of,  iL  164 

tomb  of,  opened  by  Hyrcanus  and 

Herod,  iL60 

Deaconesses,  office  of,  iL  386 

Dead  Sea  described,  u.  407 

errors  respecting  the,     iL  409,  410,  411 

names  of,  ib. 

traditions  off  iL  411,  412 

Deborah,  birth-place  of,  iL  466 

Dejoces  I.,  founder  of  Ecbatana,  L  405 

Delilah,  residence  of,  ii.  454 

DelmaUa,  i.  378 

Delto  in  Egypt,  description  of  the,  i.  439 

Deluge,  universal,  traditions  of,  ii.  13 

coivjectures  respecting,  ib. 

observations  on  the^  iL  14^  15,  16 

probable  hypothesk  respecting 

the,  L  113,  114 

changes  effected  by  the,  on  the  world, 

L414 

Demetrius,  censures  of,  by  the  Athenians,   L  88 

Derceto,  idol  of,  L  96,  99 

Deucalion,  deluge  of,  ii.  3,  4^  5 

Diana,  Temple  of,  L  542,  544 

image  of,  L  543 

venerated  at  Thyatira,  ii.  482 

Egyptian  name  and  temple  o^      iL  340 

Dinocrates,  architect,  i.  19 

Diospolis,  city  of,  ii.  253 

Disciples,  Grotto  of  the,  iL  166 

Domitian,  Emperor,  reign  of,  ii.  380,  381,  382 

Druses,  account  of,  iL  74 

where  settled*  i.  49 

Ducas,  general  of  the  Emperor  Aleiis,  takes 

Laodicea,  ii.  204 

Ducas,  John,  takes  Philadelphia,  iL  327 

Dynasties,  Egyptian,  L  449,  450,  451 

East,  the,  geographical  definition  of,        i.  403 

Wise  Men  of  the,  in  the  Gospel* 

tradition  of,  ib. 

Easter,  primitive  disputes  respecting  the  celebm- 

tion  of,  ii.  447 

Eastern  cities,  uncertain  population  returns  o^ 

L  395 
Ecbatana,  walls  of,  i.  405 

Edom,  Jewish  notion  of  the  Empire  of,    ii.  357 
Edomites,  trade  and  manufactures  of  the, 

L  428^  429 


tnditions  of,  i.  433 

Egypt,  ancient  travellers  in,  L  445^  446 

modem,  population  of,  L  587 

reflections  on,  L  533^  534^  535 

Egyptians,  antiquity  of  the^  L  442,  443 

modern  account  of,  i.  531, 632 

Eimeo^  traditions  of,  iL  11 

Elath,  various  names  of,  L  5S6 

ancient  mercantile  traffic  at,  3i. 

Ekutheropolis,  town  and  bisbopfic  of,       L  S36 
EUjah,  birtii.pUce  of,  L  2;  iL  481 

grotto  of,  i.  385 

and  the  priests  of  Baal,  account  of, 

i.  247,  248 

traditions  of,  L  354 

El-Hammal,  where  situated,  i.  81,  82 

Elon,  judge  of  Israel,  bnrial-placa  of,       iL  494 
Elwund,  mountain  of,  i.  406^  408 

legends  of,  ib. 

Elymais,  temple  of,  L  537 

Embalming,  in  Egypt,  i.  475 

Emboli,  village  o^  L  39 

En-dor,  witch  of,  L  &3S,  539,  540 

Ephah,  son  of  Midian,  i,  541 

Ephesians,  analysis  of  the  Epistle  to,         L  542 
Epicureans,  the^  L  237,  547 

Ernan,  town  of,  L  153 

Esar-haddon,  reign  of,  i.  227,  228 

Esculapius,  temple  of,  iL  268 

Esdond,  village  of,  L  97 

Arab  name  of,  ib, 

Eski-hassar,  village  of,  iL  204 

description  of,  ib. 

Esquimaux,  origin  of,  L  1 12 

Esther,  tomb  of,  L  408^  409 

inscriptions  on,  ibi. 

Etcbmiatcin,  monastery  of,    L  8%  85^  143^  154 

sacred  relics  in,  L  ib. 

Eunuch,  Ethiopian,  tradition  of,  L  550 

Euphrates,  river,  modem  names  of,  L  551 

Euroclydon,  wind  so  called,  account  of,    iL  228 
Europe,  by  whom  peopled,  IL  338 

Evaristus,  bishop  of  Rome,  iL  365 

Eve,  burial-place  of,i  L  87 

Esekiel,  tomb  of,  L  266 

accurate  geographical  referepcea  ot^ 

ii.  324 
Esra,  deaUi  of,  iL  160 

Fall  of  Man,  account  of  fhcb  L  419,  480^  421 
traditions  of  the,  L  421,  4flS 

Fathers,  the  Christian,  opiniona  o^  iL  363,  364 
Feeran,  Wady,  or  valley  of,  iL  350 

Felix,  proceedings  of,  iL  ISl 

Fellahs,  Egyptian,  supposed  origin  o'',      iL  342 
First  bom,  death  of,  in  Egypt,  fiagme  id, 

L  507,508 

Fish,  consecrated  ponds  of,  iL  338 

Fleets,  Fbcnudao,  ii.  324 

Flies  at  Ekron,  L  249,  250 

plague  of,  eonsidered, 

L  495^  496,  497,  408 

Flood,  traditions  of,  L  48,  44;  iL  1-16 

Plato's  notice  of,  n.  8 

the,  opinions  of  Zoroaster  on,  iL  3 
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Flood,  Mahometan  notiom  df 

Hindoo  tradition  of, 
Florentius,  bishop  of  Sardia, 
France,  or  Gaul, 
Franciscans,  bigotry  of 
French,  loss  of  the,  at  Gaza, 
Frogs,  plague  of,  considered. 
Folk,  king  of  Jerusalem,  reign  of, 


tt.  3 

ii5,  6 

iL405 

u.  320 

1.383 

iL26 

i.  404^495 

ii.  149 


GjumiKT.,  archangel,  miraculous  cures  performed 
by  it.  340 

Gadn,  citj  of,  iL  3Sli  384 

Galatae,  origin  of,  ii.  16 

Galatians,  Epistle  to  the,  analysis  of,    ii.  19,  80 
Galen,  birth  place  of,  ii.  841 

Galileans,  reproachful  name  of,  ii.  21 

Gaza,  house  at,  pulled  down  by  Samson,  de- 
scribed, ii.  339 
Gebilites,  country  of  the,  i.  27 
Genealogies,  nuitty  of  the  Persian  kings  for, 

i.  177 
Genoese,  ancient  privileges  of,  at  Acre,  i.  379 
Gennans,  description  of,  by  Tacitus,  i.  107 

George,  St.  the  Martyr,  disputed  tomb  of, 

11.346 
George  IV..  present  of,  to  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  ii.  161,  162 

Glass,  ancient  manufactories  of,  ii.  325 

Godfrey,  reign  of,  ii.  146 

Gold,  Arabian,  i.  416 

Gold  and  silver,  amount  of,  given  by  David  for 
the  Temple»  ii.  87 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  ii.  261 

Goths,  the,  at  Sardis,  ii.  404 

Grand  Cairo,  ii.  230,  231 

Grapes,  how  used  in  Egypt,  i.  462 

Greece,  Proper,  present  name  of,  i.  5 

modem  kingdom  of,  i.  840 

Greek  school,  visit  to,  ii.  328 

Greeks,  possessions  of,  ii.  320 

Greenland,  ancient  condition,  i.  112 

Gregory,  St.  legend  of  the  convent  of,      ii.  397 
Groves,  probable  uses  of,  i.  413 

Guancas,  traditions  of  the,  ii.  9 

Hail,  plague  of,  considered,  I.  501 

rarely  occura  in  Egypt,  i.  d08 

Ham,  son  Jt  Noah,  descendants  of,      ii.  39,  40 

sons  of,  Hindoo  theories  on  the,      ii.  40 
Hamodan,  city,  description  of,  i.  406^  407 

traditions  of,  i.  406,  409,  410 

Harp,  inventor  of,  i.  40,  41 

Hasael,  where  anointed,  i.  385 

Hebrew  constitution,  outline  of,        ii.  17)^180 

tribes,  bannera  of  the, 
Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  onalytit  of, 
Hebron,  modem  name  of, 
Helena,  Empreas,  seal  of, 
Heliopolis,  €i>e]isk  of,  inocriptions  on, 

1 
Herculaneum  destroyed, 
Hercules,  Fillara  of, 

l^rian,  worship  of, 
Herod,  reign  of, 

the  Great  rebuilds  Samaria, 

birth-place  of, 
Heroopolis,  city  of, 


Hethon,  i.  648 
Hccekioh,  reign  of,  IL  196 
Hiero,  generosity  of,  to  Laodicea,  iL  203 
Hiram,  king  of  l^re,  transactions  of,  with  So- 
lomon, ii.  485,  486 
Holofemes,  death  of,  i.  229,  230 
Holy  Sepulchre,  church  of,  ii.  164 
sacred  localities  in,  ii.  165 
ceremonies  in,  ii.  165,  166 
Homer,  tradition  of,  ii.  445 
Asian  meadow  of,  iL  327 
Honey,  i.  467 
Hosbea,  reign  of,  iL  6i 
Hottentots,  notices  of,  i.  15 
Houses,  oriental,  described,  iL  339,  340 
Hud,  or  Heber,  prophet,  tracUtion  of,            i.  8 
Hyrcanus,  John,  reign  of,  iL  106 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  liberal  government  of,    L  383 

Idomeans,  cmelty  of,  i.  434 

Idols,  PhilisUne,  iL  337 

Ignatius,  St.  L  50»  5^1 ;  ii.  446 

India,  Black  Jews  of,  ii.  65 

Indians,  Cholular,  traditions  of,  ii.  9 

Chiampanese,  traditions  .c^  ib. 

the  Anrawak,  traditions  of,  ii.  10 

and  Egyptians,  ref  emblonc**  between, 

1  473,  474 
Indulgences  at  Rome,  ii.  394 

Irak-Arabi,  iL  232 

Irenaeus,  L  541 

Iron,  where  found,  iL  324 

Irroquois,  traditions  of  the,  ii.  10 

Isaac,  well  dug  by  the  servants  of,  L  547 

burial-place  of,  L  37 

patriarch,  timidity  of.  ii.  335 

Iscariot,  Judas,  birth*place  of,  ii.  48 

Islands,  South  Sea,  traditions  of  the,  iL  II 

Israelites,  ignorance  of  the  ancient  writen  re- 
specting the,  i.  478,  479 
passing  the  Red  Sea,  tradition  of, 

i.  479 

Israel,  Ten  Tribes  of,  revolt  of,      ii.  49,  50,  51 

captivity  of,  iL  62,  63 

where  now  situated,  ii.  64-78 

Italy,  no  traces  of  Phanicians  in,  ii.  321 

alleged  muraclcs  in,  ii.  391,  392 


L423 
ii.  419 

iL  44 
ii.  134 

516,  517 

ii.  357,  380 

iL  321,  322 

iL319 

iL  111-113 

ii.  400 

L99 

iL38S 


Jackals, 

Jacob,  arrival  cf,  in  Egypt, 

interview  of,  with  Pbanoh, 

death  of, 

burial-place  of, 
Jacob's  Well, 
Jailor,  Ffailippian,  convonioii  of, 

reflections  on, 
Jannsnis,  Alexander,  burns  Gaaa, 

reign  of, 

cmelty  of, 

surname  of, 
Japheth,  supposed  to  be  Dogon, 
Josher,  Book  of, 
Jehoahaz,  reign  of, 
Jehoahaz,  reign  of, 
Jehoasb,  reign  of, 
J^onm,  king  of  Judoh,  reign  of, 
Jdiomm,  reign  of. 


iL  in 

L470 
L472 
i.  474 

L87 

iL431 

fi.  330 

u.  331,  332 

iLd37 

iL  108 

iL109 

tb. 

iL338 

■L  31,  32 

ii.  195 

iL  59 

ii.  60 
IL  195 

ii.  56 
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ii.  145 

i.  22 

i.  106,  107 

i.  407 

ii.  186 

ib. 

u.  187 


Jchosbaphat,  reign  of,  ii.  195 

tomb  of,  iL  166 

Jehu,  reign  of,  ii.  57,  58 

Jeoubeed,  king  of  Persia,  character  of, 

ii.d 
Jeroboam,  reign  of,  in  51 

golden  calves  of,  ii.  52 

Jeroboam  U.,  reign  of,  ii.  60 

Jesus  Cmisr,  birth  of,  ii.  113 

Jesus,  murder  of,  in  the  Temple,  by  his  brother,' 

u.  103 
Jeremiah,  Plain  of,  ii.  84 

Jerrash,  town  of,  ii.  17 

Jerusalem,  approach  to,  different  statements  re- 
specting the,  ii.  153,  154,  155 

conquest  of,  by  the  Crusaders, 

ii.  137.145 

Christian  kingdom  of, 
Jews,  massacre  of,  at  Alexandria, 

▼ariety  of  complexions  of, 

at  Hamadan, 

dispersion  of, 

persecutions  of, 

present  condition  of, 

numbeM|i^  throughout  the  world,        ib. 

acadenijr  m,  ^t  Lydda,  ii.  213,  214 

massaqre  of,  at  Csesarea, 
Jesebel,  birf  .i-place  of, 

ido^Atries  of, 

death  of, 
Joachim,  tradition  of, 
JoAsh,  reign  of. 
Job,  country  of, 
John  the  Baptist,  head  of, 
Johuy  St.  hermitage  of, 

where  buried, 

legend  of, 
John  the  Baptist,  imprisonment  and  death  of, 

ii.  218 

consent  of,  ii.  171 

traditions  of,  ib. 

Lateran,  Sl  church  of,  described, 

ii  394,  390 

relics  in,  ib.  394^  395 

Jonah,  tomb  of,  ii.  251 

Joppa,  traditions  at,  ii.  190,  191 

siege  of,  by  the  Cnuaders,  ib. 

conduct  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  at,    ib. 
Jordan,  river,  veneration  for  the  waters  of, 

ii.  191,  192 

passages  of  the,  ii    193 

Joseph,  history  of,  i.  456-476 

tomb  of,  ii.  429 

traditions  of,  L  459, 476 

Josepbus,  Flaviua»  geographical  crron  of, 

i.41l 
Joshua,  tomb  of, 
Josiah,  reign  of, 
Judah  the  Holy,  Rabbi, 
Judea,  population  of, 

medals  of, 

climate  of, 
Julian  the  Apostate,  tomb  of, 
Juno,  reputed  birth-place  of, 
Jupiter,  statue  of,  erected  in  the  Temple  of  Jem* 
salem,  ii.  106 

Justin,  Martyr,  at  Ephesusy  i  545 


11.  123 

i.  98 

ii.  54 

ii.  58 

ii.  423 

ii.  195 

iL493 

i.  386 

ii.  266 

i.  545 

i.  543 
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ii.  341 
ii.  196 
ii.  202 
ii.  196 
ib. 
197,  198 
ii.  476 
ii.  402 


Kajibs,  Lord,  theory  of, 
Kamschatkans,  traditions  of  the, 
Karnac,  temple  of. 
Kings,  tomb  of  the  Egyptian, 
Koliouges,  traditions  of. 


L  104^  105 

ii.  7 

ii.  255,  256 

iL  255,  2o6 

iL  10 


LABYUNtH,  Egyptian,  L  534 

Lcmguage,  oon&sion  of,  i.  255,  256 

Lasharon,  etymology  of,  ii.  805 

Lazarus,  tomb  of,  i.  315 

Laodicea  Combusta,  town  of,  i.  186 

Lead,  wberfe  found,  iL  324 

Leah,  burial-place  of,  L  87 

Lebanon,  Mount,  modern  name  of,  iL  206 

description  of,  by  Volney,  ii.  206,  207 
modern  names  of  streams  from,      ii.  208 

Druies  of,  ib. 

Lice,  plague  of,  i.  495 

Lightning  not  frequent  in  Egypt,  L  502 
Linnaeus,  theory  of,  respecting  plants,        i.  113 

Linus,  Bisiiop  of  Rome,  u.  383,  3&I 

Locusts,  plague  of,  considered,  i.  503 

Ix>retto,  Our  Lady  of,  legend  of,  ii.  246,  247 

Lucan  put  to  death,  iL  375 

Lucrinus,  Lacus,  oysters  of,  iL  342 

Luke,  Su  birth-place  of,  L  50 

alleged  painting  by,  ii.  395 

Luxor,  temple  o^  ii>  255 

Lydia,  boundaries  of,  iL  214 

Maocabmvs,  Judas,  destroys  Epbron,        L  547 
Judas,  treaty  of,  with  the  Romani, 

iL361 

Macedonia,  modem  name  of,  iL  205 

ancient  prophetical  type  of,  ib.  215,  216 


ib. 
ib.217 

ib. 

ib. 
iL329 
iL  106,  240 
iL  106,  107,  108 
iL  213 
iL322 
iL392 
iL  234 
ii.  7,8 


explanation  of, 

original  inhabitants  of, 

traditions  of, 

divisions  of, 
Macedonia  Prima, 
Maccabees,  origin  of  the, 

wars  of  the, 

birth-place  of, 
Madeira,  tradition  relating  to. 
Madonna,  miracle  of  the,  at  Rome, 
Madyan,  ruined  city  of, 
Magagines,  traditions  of  the, 
Magdaletoe,  Mary,  probable  birth-place  of, 

iL  219 
Magi,  Persian,  deny  the  Deluge,  ii.  3 

Mahomet,  miracMlous  arrival  uf,  at  Jerusalem, 

iL  157,  158 

tradition  of,  L  385 

Mahmood  Ali  Miiia,  govemor  of  Hamadan, 

L407 
Mahometan*,  traditions  of,  at  Jerusalem, 

iL  157,  158^  159 
Malta,  description  and  traditions  of,  iL  229,  230 
Mamelukes,  by  whom  instituted,  L  524 

power  of,  i.  525, 526 

destruction  of,    . 
Mamre,  well  at, 
Man,  primeval  condition  of, 

physical  hi&tory  of,  notices  o^ 

L  104keticq. 

Pritchard,  Dr,  arguments  of,  on,    L  104 
Manasaeh,  nign  of,  ii.  196 


L526 
iL220 
L  417,  418 
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i.  486 
i.  526,  527 
ii.  227 
ii.  228 
ii.  405 
ii.  255 
ii.  321 


11. 
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Mankiody  dispersion  of,  i.  258 

Manuel,  the  Emperor,  ii.  327 

Marah,  bitter  water  of,  ii.  22],  222,  223 

Maronites,  account  of,  it  206,  209 

founder  of,  ib. 

Manis,  Mount,  i.  82 

Idattathias,  exploits  of,  ii.  105 

Mary,  Virgin,  superstitious  idolatry  of,     ii.  320 

where  buried,  i.  544 

St.  church  of,  at  Rome,  superstiu'ous  ob- 
servances in,  ii.  396,  397 
Mary  Magdalene,  residence  of,  ii.  315 

traditionary  place  of  interment  of,  i.  545 
Mediterranean,  islands  of,  Phoenician  colonies  in, 

ii.  320 
Mehemet  Ali,  description  of, 

account  of, 
Meleda,  island  of, 

famous  for  lap-dogs, 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis, 
3iemnon,  palace  of, 
Memphis,  Phoenicians  in, 

description  of, 
Menahem,  reign  of, 
Meoes,  reign  of, 
Meroe,  city  of, 

kingdom  of,    • 
Mesopotamia,  Bedouin  Arabs  of, 
Messiahs,  false,  ii. 

Mexicans,  alleged  origin  of, 

rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs  of, 

ii.  69-72 

traditions  of, 
Micah,  Prophet,  birth-place  of, 
Michael,  archangel,  legend  of, 
Milesians  take  Sardis, 
Miletus,  Dr  Chandler*s  account  of, 

ii.  235,  236 
Millenium,  description  of, 
Minerva,  image  of, 

legend  of, 

goddess, 

gives  her  name  to  Athens, 
Mithridates  the  Great, 
Modin,  town  of. 
Monks  in  Asia  Minor, 
Monkish  Legends, 
Moors,  account  of, 
Mordecal,  tomb  of, 

inscriptions  on, 
Moses,  Egyptian  tradition  of, 

account  of^  by  Diodorus, 

I. 

early  history  of, 

manuscript  of,  found, 

Rabbinical  traditions  of, 

bath  of, 

tradition  of, 

by  whom  buried, 

supposed  tomb  of. 

Mount  of,  ii. 

Mousul,  town  of. 
Murrain  of  cattle,  plague  of,  considered,    i.  500 
Muscat,  Imaum  of,  i.  137,  138 

Mussulmans  of  Jerusalem,  superstitions  of, 

ii.  162 
Mysians,  peculiar  customs  of  the,  ii.  241 
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ii.  61 
i.  448 

ii.  425 

ii.  232 

185,  186 

ii.  66 


ii.  8,  9 

ii.  233 

u.  204^396 

ii.  403 


1.413 

i.  543 

ib. 

i.  87 

ib. 

ii.  .341 

ii.  213,  240 

i.  546 

i.  543,544 

i.  12 

i.  408,  409 

ib. 

i.  477 

477,  478,  509 

i.  488,  490 

ii.  196 

ii.  349 

i.  537 

ib. 

ii.  249 

ib. 

3:0,  438,  439 

ii.  251,  252 


i.  385 

ii.  53 

ii.  248 

ii.  245,  247 

ii.  429,  4:i0 

L  275 

i.  277 

ii.  415 


NAAiiAN,  house  of, 

Nadab,  reign  of, 

Nazante,  designation  of,  explained, 

Nasareth,  traditions  of, 

Neapolis,  or  Naplous,  described, 

Nebuchadnezzar,  palace  of, 

reign  of, 
Nedged,  desert  of, 
Negroes,  original  inbabitanu  of  Africa,       i.  12 

white,  i.   105,  106 

Nehemiah,  account  of,  ii.  100,  101 

well  of,  ii.  170 

Nephereus,  statue  of,  at  Bologna,  i.  522 

Nero,  Emperor,  reign  of,  ii.  367,  368,  373-377 
Nerva,  Cocceus,  Emperor,  ii.  C'32 

Nicoderous,  house  of,  ii.  346 

Nicopolis,  a  name  of  Emroaus,  ii.  249 

town  of,  i.  537 

Nile,  river,  inundations  of,  i.  491 

venerated  in  Egypt,  i.  492 

fish  in,  ib. 

changed  into  blood,  plague  of, 

I. 

modem  account, 

waters  of, 
Nimrod,  tomb  of, 

traditions  of, 

hill  of, 
Nitocris,  Queen, 
Noah,  supposed  to  be  Dagon, 

titles  of,  by  the  Scythians, 

tomb  of, 
Nomes  of  Egypt,  description  of, 
Nouroose,  Persian  festival  of. 
Nuts, 


491,  492 

i.  629,  530 

ii.  221 

L  385 

L  220,  385 

i.  260 

i.  450 

ii.  338 

ii.  2,  3 

i.  384 

i.  440 

ii.  3 

i.  468 


Oak  of  Mambe,  tradition  of, 

Oannes,  ancient  fable  of, 

Odacon,  fabulous  legend  of. 

Offence,  Hill  of, 

Og,  traditions  of, 

Omar,  the  Caliph,  story  of, 

enters  Jerusalem, 

mosque  of, 

description  of, 

relics  in, 
Omri,  reign  of, 
Onyx.stone  described, 
Ophir,  conjectures  respecting, 
Orfah,  city  of. 
Organ,  inventor  of. 
Orientals,  jealousy  of  the, 
Orontes,  river,  i.  49,  described, 

mountain  of, 

plain  of, 
Osiris,  traditions  of, 
Otaheite,  traditions  of, 
Otho,  Emperor,  reign  of, 
Ourmali,  in  Persia,  salt  lake  of, 

pAcrOLi78,  river, 
Palestine,  origin  of  the  word. 
Palmyra,  history  of. 
Paradise,  origin  of  the  word, 
where  situated. 


ii.  220 

ii.  1 

ii.  337,  338 

ii   84 

i.  305;  ii.349 

i.  177 

ii.  136 

ii.  136 

ii.  155.159 

ib. 

ii.  53,  54 

i.  416 

ii.  257-263 

ii.  338,  492, 493 

i.  41 

i.  466 

i.  51 

1.406 

ib. 

ii.  2 

ii.  11 

u.  377 

ii.  416 

u.  404 
ii.  263 
ii.  467-473 
i.  410 
ib.  415 
contradictory  opinions  on  its  situation, 

ib.  411 
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Paradise,  opinion  ofjosephot  on,  i.  411 

Pkrtbian  Kings,  numerous  residences  of,  i.  405 

Ptesover  instituted,  •  i.  507 

Fatriarchs,  antediluvian,  ages  ^t  L  45 

descent  of,  ib. 

Jewish,  goTemment  of,         ii.  172,'  173 

Paul,  St.  conTersion  o^^  i.  381 

traditions  of,  ib. 

and  Barnabas,  account  of,        i.  189-192 

where  confined  at  Rome,  ii.  394 

at  Rome,  ii.  308,  369 

intenriew  with  the  Jews  at,  ii.  372 

cave  of,  ii.  229 

Ptokah,  reign  of,  it  61 

Pekahiab,  reign  of,  ii.  61 

Pelusium,  city  of,  ii.  341 

Pentateuch,  ancient  copy  of,  ii.  431 

Pergamos,  h'brary  of,  ii.  241 

Persia,  marks  of  honours  in,  L  409 

Persian  Customs,  illustrations  of  the  Scriptures 

from,  i.  I&3.I66:  it  811-314 

Persian  Kings,  summer  residence  of,  i.  405 

Persian  Gulf,  Pbcenicians  in,  ii.  .322 

Persepolis,  i.  161 ;  ii.  269 

Pwu,  country  of,  origin  of  the  name,        ii.  258 

Peter,  St.  house  of,  \l  483 

whether  he  was  ever  at  Rome  disputed, 

ii.  369 

sepulchre  of,  ii.  398 

legends  of  at  Rome,     ib.  370,  393,  394 

Petra,  city  of,  account  of,  il  417-422 

Pbsno,  bishops  of,  ii.  342 

mines  of,  ib. 

Pharaoh's  dreams,  I  457,  458 

Pharaoh- Hophra,  i.  520 

Pharaoh- Necho,  i.  519 

Pharaoh,  destruction  of,  i.  414 

Phoenicians,  political  constitution  of,  ii.  319, 320 

Pheenictans,  origin  o^,  ii.  318,  319 

states,  it.  319 

colonies  of,  il.  320-323 

cautious  policy  of,  ii.  322 

navigation  of,  ii.  323 

manufactures  of,  ii.  324 

land  trade  of^  ii.  324,  325 

religion  of,  ib. 

language  of,  ib. 

Phoenix,  seaport,  ii.  315 

Philip  of  Tralles,  noble  conduct  ci^  L  192 

Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  takes  Amphipolis, 

i.  38,39 

favours  Philippi,  ii.  329 

Philippi,  coins  of,  ii.  329 

Philippians,  Epistle  to,  analysed,      ii.  332,  333 

Philistines,  small  territory  of,  ii.  333 

principalities  of,  ih. 

pnnccs,  ib» 

form  of  government  of,  ib. 

Phrygians,  origin  of,  ii.  340 

Pilate,  Pontius,  tyranny  of,  ii.  1 14,  1 15 

banishment  of,  ii.  1 19 

reputed  death  of,  iL  1 20 

palace  of,  at  Jerusalem,  it.  16,  163 

reputed  house  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  393 

Pisgah,  Mount,  Arab  tradition  of,  ii.  341 

Pionius  of  Smyrna,  martyrdom  of,     ii.  451,  452 

Hatachio  nuts,  where  tbey  gr«w,  i.  3 


Pliny  the  Younger,  letter  off  to  tbe  £mp«ror 
Trajan,  u.  386 

remarks  on,  it.  387 

Polemo  the  Sophist,  ii.  203 

Polycarp,  St.  account  of,  it  446-451 

Polycrates,  bishop  of  £phesD8»  L  545 

Pompeii  destroyed,  ii.  357, 380 

Pompey  besiege  Jerusalem,  ii.  109 

enters  the  Holy  of  Holies,  ib. 

Pompey's  Pillar,  description  of,  i.  27,  28 

ascent  nf,  by  some  English  sailors,       ib. 
Pope,  title  of,  given  to  all  bishops,  ii.  390 

when  assumed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  ib. 
Pouuolo,  town  of,  ii.  342 

sulphureous  springs  of,  ib. 

Priests,  Egyptian,  L  473»  474 

Psammenetius,  reign  and  misfortunes  of, 

L  521,  52^ 

memorial  oT^  at  Rome,  ib. 

Ptolemy  I.,  reign  of,  i,  523 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  ib. 

Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  ib. 

Pul,  reign  of,  i.  2it 

Puteolanum  of  Cicero,  ii.  342 

Pyramids,  by  whom  built,  i.  482,  484,  485 

battle  of  the,  i.  526 

Pythagoras,  birth-place  of,  ii.  402 


QuAXij,  flocks  of, 


iL27 


Rabba,  ruins  of,  ii.  237 

Rabbath  Ammon,  city,  various  names  of,      L  96 
Rabbins,  curious  opinions  of,  ii.  187,  188 

Rachel,  sepulchre  and  pillar  of,    i.  318, 323. 325 
Ragab,  city  of,  L  89 

Raiatea,  island,  traditions  of,  ii.  1 1 

Ramlah,  situation  of,  i.  89 

ruins  at,  ib. 

present  condition  of^  it  346 

Rebekah,  burial-place  of,  i.  87 

Rechabites,  account  of,  ii.  348 

Red  River,  traditions  of  the  natives  of  the, 

ii.  10 
Red  Sea,  passage  of,  by  the  Isnelites,  consider- 
ed, t.  515 
origin  of  the  name,                  i.  426, 427 
names  of,                                        ii.  405 
coral  reefs  in,                                   ii.  406 
described,                                iL  406  407 
Reboboam,  reign  of,                                   ii.  194 
Remus,  birth  of,                                         ii.  352 
slain  by  Romulus,                          ib.  353 
Rhinocorura,  town  and  river  of,          i.  534y  535 
Rhodes,  Phoenician  colonics  in,                  ii.  320 
colossus  of,                            iL  351,  352 
knights  of,                                      ii.  229 
Richard  I.  of  England,  repairs  Ascalon,       i.  99 
Rihhah,  village  of,                                  iu  79, 80 
Roger,  Grand  Duke,  conquests  o^            iL  327 
Rome,  probable  origin  of,                  ii.  353,  354 
ancient,  described,                  iL  361,  362 
Romans,  Mahometan  traditions  of  tbe  origin  of, 

L4d4 
called  Idnmeans  by  the  Jews,  iL  357 
prophetic  descriptions  of,  ii  358. 359, 360 
massacre  oty  at  Jerusalem, '  If.  f22.  123 
conquests  of^  •    -  .  '        j|^  ^^ 
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BimiMia,  lewntng  of,  ii.  357 

depnTity  of,  ib. 

Roman  Empire,  extent  of,  ii.  902,  363 

Romulus,  traditionary  account  of  the  birth  of, 

u.  352,  353 
Room,  Ana  Minor  so  called,  ii.  341 

Roostcm,  the  hero  of  Persia,  iL  277,  278 

Salachie,  Tillage  of,  i.  386 

Saladio,  Saltan,  conquests  of,  ii.  150^152 

Salt,  Valleyof,  ii.  416 

Samaritans,  opposition  of,  to  the  rebuilding  of 

the.  Temple,  ii.  99,  100 

Salonica.  city  i]^,  described,  ii.  478,  479 

Samson,  last  exploit  and  death  of,     ii.  339,  340 

Samuel  the  prophet,  L  538,  539,  540 

birth-place  of,  ii.  347 

body  of,  where  kept,  ii.  345 

bouse  of,  ib. 

well  of,  ib. 

Sanballat  joins  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  28 

Sarah,  burial-place  of,  i.  87 

Saracens,  massacre  of,  at  Acre,  by  order  of  Ricli- 

ard  I.  i.  4 

Sardinia,  Phoenician  colonies  in,  ii.  321 

Sarepta,  widow  of,  ii.  494 

Sarphand,  village  of,  493 

Sart,  town  of,  ii.  403 

Saul  and  the  witch  of  En^or,    i.  5.98,  539,  540 

Sayde,  town  of,  ii.  435 

Scalona,  town  of,  i.  99 

siege  of,  ib. 

Schools,  Egyptian,  i.  532,  533 

Sdlly  Islands,  Phoenicians  in,  ii.  322 

Seals,  punishment  for  counterfeiting,  i.  463,  464 

Sebaste,  city  of,  described,  ii.  400,  401,  402 

Seleucus  Nicanor  founds  Antioch,  i.  49 

Selim  I.  takes  Damascus,  i.  362 

conquers  Egypt,  i.  524,  525 

anecdotes  of,  ib. 

Seneca  put  to  death,  ii.  375 

Sennacherib,  reign  of,  i.  225,  226,  227 

Sennaar,  kingdom  of,  i.  548 

Seppor,  or  Sepphora,  town  of,  ii.  202 

Septuagint  Scriptures,  history  of,  L  25 

Serbal,  Mount,  ii.  349,  350,  442,  443 

Sermon  preached  in  Damascus,  i.  391 

Serpent,  brasen,  where  erected,  ii.  342 

Sesostris,  king,  L  455 

conquests  of,  i.  518 

involved  in  fable,  ib. 

Seth,  sepulchre  of,  i.  384 

Shalmanezer,  reign  of,  i.  224,  225 

Sheahs,  Mahometan  sect  of,       ii.  299,  300,  301 

Shepherd  Kings,  origin  and  reigns  of, 

i.  452,  453,  454 

tyranny  of,  477,  480 

Sliittim-wood,  where  it  grew,  i.  2 

Sicily,  Phoenicians  in,  320 

Stdonians,  account  of  the^  ii.  434 

Sihon,  traditions  of,  i.  305 

Sihor,  river,  ii.  435 

Simon  the  Leper,  house  of,  i.  315 

Sinai,  Mount,  traditions  of,  ii.  4.19,  440 

monks  of,  ii.  441 

desert  of,  ii.  442 

traditions  in  the,  ib. 


Sleepers,  the  Seven,  traditionary  legend  of, 

L  545,  546 
Sodom,  apples  of,  iL  418 

Sofala,  towil  and  territory  of,  ii.  259 

Solomon,  great  undertakings  of,     if.  94^  95,  96 

throne  of,  a  mountain  so  called,        ii.  6 
Sooffees,  ii.  801,  305 

Sophia,  Sl  at  Conatantinople,  jasper  columns  in, 

i.  544 
Sour,  village  of,  iL  435,  490^  491 

Sphinxes,  Egyptian,  at  Paris,  L  522 

Spinning  and  weaving,  by  whom  said  to  have 
been  invented,  i  41 

Spain,  visited  by  the  Phoenicians,      ii.  317,  321 

gold  and  silver  mines  in,  ii.  323 

supposed  to  be  Tarshish,  ii.  ib. 

mines  worked  by  slaves  in,  iL  324 

ancient  trade  and  productions  of, 

U.  475,  476 
Staircase,  Holy,  at  Rome,  ii.  396 

indulgences  for  ascending,  ib. 

Stephen,  St.  martyrdom  of,  iL  115,  164 

Stoics,  L  237 

opinions  of,  on  the  earth,  ii.  5 

Stone  of  God,  tradition  of,  ii.  157 

Straight,  street  so  called  at  Damascus,       L  398 
Strato,  king  of  Tyre,  story  of,  ii.  486,  487 

Sues,  Gulf  of,  iL  340 

Sun,  City  of  the,  by  whom  built,  i.  460 

Sun  and  Moon,  miracle  of,  in  the  time  of  Jbshua, 
considered,  iL  32,  33,  34 

Synagogues,  in  Damascus,  i.  391 

Syria  conquered,  iL  460,  461 

earthquake  in,  iL  462,  463,  464 


Tabareeah,  town  of. 

Tabor,  Mount,  traditions  of, 

Tahiti,  traditions  of. 

Talent,  the  Babylonian,  value  of, 

Hebrew,  value  of, 

Syrian,  value  of, 
Talmud,  exaggerations  of  tlie, 
Taroanacks,  traditions  of  the, 
Tamerlane,  ravages  of,  in  Asia, 
Tanis,  ruins  of. 
Tea,  probable  origin  of  use  of. 


iL  23 

ii.  466,  467 

iL  12 

iL86 

ib. 

ib. 

iL349 

iL8 

ib. 

iL  495 

iL  221 


Temple  of  Jerusalem,  erected  by  Solomon,  ii.  90 
description  of,  ii.  90,  91,  92 

consecration  of,  ii.  93,  94 

repaired  by  Joash,  ii.  97 

plundered  by  Nebuchadneszar,        ii.  98 
destroyed,  ib. 

rebuilt,  ii.  99 

plundered  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 

iL  105 

Temple  of  Jerusalem  burnt,  ii.  130 

riches  of,  ii.  110 

whence  obtained,  ib. 

Terah,  burial-place  of,  ii.  42 

Terephim,  the  first  ido^  L  413 

Thebes,  kings  of,  i.  451 

city  of,  ii  253,  254 

Theseus,  temple  of,  i.  87,  88 

Thessalonians,  Epistles  to  the,  ii.  479,  480 

Thorny  tree,  description  of,  near  Jericho, 

iL  80,  81 
ThrMtans,  countries  of  the,  L  183 
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Tbracians,  customt  of  the, 
Tbunder  not  frequent  in  Egypt, 
Tibboos,  account  of, 
Tiberius,  Emperor,  reign  of, 
TigUth-pileser,  reign  of,  i. 

Tigris  at  Nineveh,  breadth  of, 
Timotby,  where  buried. 


i.  184 

i.  502 

i.  12 

iL  364.365 

222,  223,  224 

ii.  250 

i  545 


Timour  the  Tartar,  destroys  Ecbatana,       i.  407 


iL  317,  323 

^-,  i.  549 


y::'Vi,  ti6.132 

iL  1^ 

S.  379,  380 

ii.  327 

i.536 


Tin,  where  anciently  found, 
Tirbakab,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
Titus  besieges  Jerusalem, 

destroys  the  city, 

Emperor,  reign  of^ 
Tmolus,  Mount, 
Tor,  sea^port  of, 
Tnjani  Emperor,  proceedings  of,  with  the 

Christians,  0.  385 

Letter  of,  to  Pliny  the  Younger,  ii.  388 
Transfiguration,  leene  of  the,  ii.  467 

TripoUs,  ii.  316 

Tropbimus,  butb-place  of,  i.  544 

Troy»  when  situated,  ii.  340 

Palladium  of,  I.  543 

legend  of,  ib. 

Turks,  warlike  achiercmenta  of,  iL  804 

Turpentine  tree^  traditioo  of,  iL  133,  134 

Tjrchicus,  supposed  birth-place  of,  i.  544 

Tyre,  siege  of,  by  Alexander  the  Great, 

iL  487,  488,489 

prophecies  against^  ii.  484 

Vabus,  cruelty  of,  at  Jerusalem,  iL  114 

Venetian,  ancient  privileges  of,  at  Acre,     i.  379 
Venus,  names  of,  L  98^  99 

Vespasiao,  Emperor,  reign  of,  ii.  377,  378,  379 
conduct  of,  at  Gamala,  ii.  24 


Via  Dolorosa, 

ii.  160,  163 

Virgin,  sepulchre  of. 

ii.  167 

tombs  in  the. 

ib. 

ascension  of, 

iL  168 

Mtellius  Aulus,  reign  o^ 

iL37 

Wahabees,  wars  of,  i.  383 

Walls,  mode  of  ornamenting,  in  China  and  India, 

L  405,  406 
Water,  scarcity  of  in  the  desert,  i.  493 

Wine^  Egyptian,  L  461 

Egyptian  legend  concerning,  ib. 

Oriental  aversion  to,  L  46^ 

World,  population  of,  before  the  Flood,  L  46,  47 


V^UkS,  house  of, 

XERXtfe^vours  the  Jews, 

sttil^of, 
Xisttthrus,  attlient  ikble  of. 


u.  161 

ii.  100 
ii.  492 
iLi,2 


YuBUF,  or  Joseph,  of  Bagdad,  story  of,      L  176 

Zachabiah,  reign  of,  IL  60,  61 

Zacharias,  tomb  of,  iL  166 

Zealots,  contentiona  of  ttm,  at  Jerusalem, 

ii.  124,125 
Zebdeoi,  river,  iL  315 

Zeno,  the  rfaetoridao,  ii.  203 

Zeoobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  ii.  469 

Zimri,  usurpation  of,  iL  53 

Zipporah,  wife  of  Moses,  notice  of,  L  548,  549 
Zobauk,  king  ojf  Persia,  reign  of,  ii.  275,  876 
Zopyrus,  stratagem  of,  L  290 

Zoroaster,  traditions  of,  ii.  278,  279 


THE  END. 
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